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VIEW  OF  THE  WORLD- 
SCOTLAND* 

,     CHAPTER  I. 

Naine....SitaationM..Extent...Face  of  the  Coaiitry....Mountaiiis.M.Riyera.... 
Canals..„.Lakes....Metals  and  Mineral0....Mineral  Water8...^Soil....CH- 
mate..... Vegetable  Productions..... Animal  Froductiotts....J^atural  and 
artificial  Curiosities. 

•Scotland,  anciently  named  Caledonia,  by  which  appellation 
it  is  designated  in  the  luminous  pages  of  Tacitus,  is  situated 
between  55*'  and  58<>  40'  north  latitude,  and  between  l*'  and 
6^  west  longitude ;  being tibout  250  miles  in  len^h  from  north 
to  south,  with  a  very  irregular  breadth,  in  some  parts  extreme- 
ly narrow,  and  no  where  exceeding  160  mile&.  The  content 
of  its  surface  has  been  computed  at  37,793  square  miles,  con- 
siderably more  than  half  of  that  of  England ;  and  the  popula- 
tion being  estimated  at  1,600,000,  the  proportion  of  the  inha. 
bitants  to  the  soil  is  only  iifty-seven  for  a  square  mile.  This 
defect  of  population  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  mountainous  na- 
ture of  the  country,  of  which  a  very  great  part  is  wholly  unfit 
for  cultivation,  and  of  little  value  for  pasturage. 

Face  of  the  country.'] — The  face  of  the  country  is  extreme- 
ly diversified,  and  the  popular  distinction  of  highlands  and 
lowlands  is  expressive  of  the  contrast  between  the  mountain- 
ous and  the  level  part.  The  lowlands  are  a*  champaign  rather 
than  a  flat  country,  in  general  fertile,  and  bearing  a  strong  re« 
semblance  to  England ;  but  the  highlands  are  strikingly  pic- 
turesque, consisting  of  high  and  barren  mountains  running  in 
every  direction,  indented  and  intersected  with  deep  valleys  and 
lakes,  and  presenting  all  the  romantic  forms  into  which  the 
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coinbination  and  intermixture  of  such  objects  can  be  thrown. 
One  beautiful  and  interesting  feature,  however,  is  almost  uni- 
Yersally  wanted  in  the  landscapes  of  Scotland.  The  almost 
total  absence  of  wood  gives  to  nature  a  kind  of  forlorn  aspebt. 

*  A  late  elegant  writer,  whose  prejudices  against  the  Scottish 
nation  we  cannot  but  condemn  ;  but  whose  picture  of  the  in- 
delible features  of  nature,  merits  regard,  describes,  in  a  lively 
manner,  the  impression  which  the  nudity  of  the^  highlands 
tnakes  on  a  stranger,  where  immense  masses  of  mountains, 
and  extensive  heaths,  without  a  tree  or  a  shrub  to  relieve  the 
eye  in  ranging  over  the  wide  and  desolate  waste,  excite  the 
gloomy  idea  of  "  hopeless  sterility."*  By  a  tourist  from  the 
southern  parts  of  the  island,  two-thirds  of  the  whole  surface  of 
Scotland  would  be  denominated  a  mountainous  country ;  but 
the  appellation  of  highlands  is  more  strictly  confined  to  the 
counties  of  Ross,  Sutherland,  Caithness  and  Argyle,  with  the 
western  parts  of  Perthshire  and  Inverness.!  In  proceeding 
from  the  south-east,  a  considerable  tract  of  plain,  extending  to 
the  foot  of  the  mountains,  gives  to  the  entrance  of  the  high- 
lands near  Dunkeld  a  majestic  appearance. 

Mountains.'] — The  mountains,  which  intersect  the  country 
in  various  difiections,  and  occupy  so  great  a  part  of  its  sur- 
face, are  the  principal  distinctive  feature  of  Scotland,  and 
form  a  series  of  topographical  scenery  too  much  diversified  to 
admit  of  a  particular  description.  The  principal  chains  are 
the  Grampian  hills,  running  from  east  to  west  almost  the 
whole  breadth  of  the  country,  from  near  Aberdeen  to  Cowal 

-in  the  county  of  Argyle ;  forming,  in  their  western  range,  the 
southern  boundary  of  the  highlands,  and  famous  in  history  for 
the  last  stand  and  final  overthrow  of  Galgacus,  with  his  brave 
Caledonians;  secondly,  the  Pentland  hills,  which,  running 
through  Lothian,  join  those  of  Tweedale  ;  and,  thirdly,  Lam- 
mar  Muir,  extending  from  near  the  eastern  coast  westward, 
through  the  Merse.  The  province  of  Galloway  presents  an 
assemblage  of  mountainous  eminences,  which,  according  to 
General  Roy,  form  with  those  of  Cheviot  on  the  north-east  a 

*  Dr.  Johnaon's  Tour  ta  the  Highlands, 
t  Pinkerton,  voL  1.  p.  175. 
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connected  chain.  The  other  highland  mountains  scarcely  ad- 
mit of  an  arrangement  in  distinct  chains  or  groupes;  and  we 
shall  content  ourselves  with  mentioning  some  of  the  most  re- 
markable. Ben  Nevis  is  the  highest  mountain  in  Britain,  its 
elevation  being  estimated  at  1 450  yards  above  the  level  of  the 
sea,  which  is,  however,  little  more  than  one-fourth  of  the 
height  of  Mont  Blanc,  in  Switzerland,  the  most  elevated  peak 
of  the  Alps.  The  north-east  side  of  Ben  Nevis  presents  a 
stupendous  precipice  of  500  yards,  according  to  some  accounts, 
and  nearly  perpendicular.  The  prospect  from  the  summit  of 
this  mountain  is  grand,  exhibiting  most  of  the  westeni  high* 
lands,  and  comprising  an  extent  of  about  eighty  miles.*  The 
superior  half  is  almost  destitute  of  vegetation.  The  summit 
is  flat.  Snow  remains  throughout  the  year  in  the  crevices  $ 
but  here  are  no  glaciers,  or  other  magnificent  Alpine  fea- 
tures. This  mountain,  with  the  high  and  desert  moor  ex- 
tending twenty  miles  to  the  east,  seems  to  be  the  Dorsum 
Britannia  of  ancient  writers.  To  the  north-west  of  Ben  NeviS| 
and  near  Fort  Augustus,  is  the  long  mountain  of  Corriarok> 
over  which  a'roilitary  road  has  been  made  in  a  zigzag  direc- 
tion. About  thirty  miles  eastward,  Cairngorm,  J  350  yards  in 
perpendicular  height,  presents  itself  clothed  with  almost  per- 
petual snow.  Benibourd,  although  generally  reckoned  con- 
siderably lower,  is,  by  Mr.  Aikin,  supposed  to  be  higher  than 
Cairngorm,  as  it  is  always  covered  with  snow  ;  which,  at  the 
elevation  of  about  1330  yards,  remains  all  the  year  in  this 
country.  In  that  division  of  the  highlands  which  lies  beyond 
Loch  Linny  and  Loch  Ness,  the  mountains  are  still  more  nu- 
merous,  but  of  inferior  height ;  and  General  Roy  says,  that  a 
part  of  the  north-west  coast,  extending  from  Loch  Inchard 
twenty-four  miles  \Z  the  south,  and  about  ten  miles  within 
land,  presents  a  most  singular  appearance,  as  if  mountains  had 
been  broken  in  pieces,  and  small  lakes  interspersed  among 
the  fragments.  Ben  Wevis,  1370  yards  high,  is  the  most  ele- 
vated point  in  this  part  of  the  highlands.  The  savage  scenery 
of  the  north-west  of  Scotland  is  thus  described  by  an  intelli* 
gent  traveller :  <<  A  wide  extent  of  country  lay  before  us,  and 
exhibited  a  most  august  picture  of  forlorn  nature.    The  pros-* 

*  Statistic.  Ace.  vol.  8.  p.  414. 
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pect  was  altogether  immense,  but  wUd  ftnd  desolate  beyond 
conception.  The  mountains  presented  nothing  to  view  but 
heath  and  rock ;  between  them  formless  lakes  and  poolS)  dark 
with  sl^ades  thrown  from  prodigious  precipices,  gate  gran- 
deur to  the  wilderness  in  its  most  gloomy  forms.*'*  These 
desolate  regions  yet  remain  unexplored  by  tourists,  and  un- 
known to  geographical  description. 

Rivers.'] — In  Scotland  the  rivers  are  a  geographical  feature 
of  less  natural  grandeur,  and  less  political  or  commercial  im- 
portance, than  in  many  other  countries.  Their  waters  are  in 
general  clear  and  transparent,  and  their  course  rapid  j;  but, 
from  the  narrow  extent  of  the  country,  necessarily  of  inconsi- 
derable length  in  comparison  of  some  of  those  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  island. 

The  three  principal  rivers  of  Scotland  are  the  Forth,  the 
Clyde  and  the  Tay.  The  chief  source  of  the  Forth  is  from 
the  mounuin  of  Ben  Lomond,  or  rather  from  two  lakes  in  its 
vicinity.  The  stream  of  Goudie  joins  it  from  the  lake  of  Mon- 
teith  ;  and  the  river  Teith,  fed  by  the  lakes  of  Kettering,  Luh- 
naig,  and  others,  swells  it  into  a  noble  stream,  about  ibur  miles 
above  Sterling. 

The  Clyde  rises  from  the  Dair  water  in  the  extremity  of 
Lanarkshire,  and  takes  first  a  northerly  and  afterwards  a  wes- 
terly direction.  Having  the  great  mercantile  city  of  Glasgow 
seated  on  its  banks,  it  may  claim  a  commercial  pre-eminence 
over  all  the  other  rivers  of  Scotland.  The  number  of  vessels  be- 
longing to  the  Clyde  in  1 790  was  476,  and  their  tonnage  46,58 1, 
which  was  computed  at  60,000  before  the  commencement  of 
the  American  war. 

The  Tay  has  its  principal  source  in  the  lake  of  the  same 
name ;  and  is  soon  joined  by  the  Lyon,  4bd  afterwards  by  the 
united  streams  of  the  Tarf,  the  Garry,  and  the  Tumel.  About 
nine  miles  to  the  north  of  Perth,  the  Hay  and  the  Ericht  con-^ 
tribute  to  swell  the  Tay  ;  which,  afier  passing  that  city,  and  re- 
ceiving a  further  augmentation  from  the  waters  of  the  £m, 
spreads  into  a  wide  estuary.  Next  in  consequence  to  these, 
is  the  Tweed,  celebrated  in  pastoral  song ;  wliich,  having  re- 

•  Cordiner's  Letter  to  Pennant. 
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ceived  the  Teviot  from  the  south)  fells  into  the  sea  at  Berwick. 
The  Dee  is  a  considerable  and  placid  stream,  which,  issumg 
from  the  mountains  of  Scairsoch  and  running  almost  in  a  due 
easterly  direction  to  Aberdeen,  scarcely  yields  to  the  Tweed  in 
pastoral  celebrity.  To  these  might  be  added  many  others  of 
inferior  note,  and  of  too  little  importance  to  merit  a  pardcular 
description ;  while  a  dry  list  of  names  would  be  neither  inter* 
esting  nor  instructive. 

Caito/f.]— In  respect  of  artificial  canals,  Scotland  exhibits 
at  least  one  grand  specimen,  in  that  which  connects  the  Forth 
and  the  Clyde.  The  dimensions  are  much  superior  to  those  of 
any  work  of  the  same  kind  of  the  southern  parts  of  Britain,  the 
depth  being  seven  feet,  the  width,  at  the  surface,  fifty-six  feet, 
the  locks  seventy-five  feet  long,  and  their  gates  twenty  feet 
wide.  In  a  tract  of  ten  miles,  it  is  raised  by  twenty  locks  to 
the  amazing  height  of  155  feet,  above  the  medium  sea-mark. 
In  The  fourth  mile,  there  are  ten  locks  and  a  fine  aqueduct 
bridge,  which  crosses  the  great  road  leading  from  Edinburgh 
to  Glasgow.  The  expense  of  this  mile  amounted  to  1 8,000/. 
At  Kirkintulloch  the  canal  is  carried  over  the  water  of  Logic, 
on  an  aqueduct  bridge,  the  arch  of  which  is  ninqjty  feet  wide, 
and  considered  as  a  capital  piece  of  masonry.*  In  the  whole 
extent  of  the  canal,  there  are  eighteen  drawbridges,  and  fifteen 
aqueduct  bridges  of  considerable  size,  besides  small  ones  and 
tunnels.  One  reservoir  for  supplying  it  with  water  is  above 
twenty-four  feet  deep,  and  covers  a  surface  of  fifty  acres ; 
another  occupies  seventy  acres,  and  is  banked  up  at  the  sluice, 
twenty-two  feet :  the  former  of  these  is  near  Kilsyth,  and  the 
latter  seven  miles  north  of  Glasgow.  The  precise  length  of 
the  canal  is  thirty *five  miles.  On  the  28th  of  July,  1790,  it 
was  opened,  and  the  communication  jfrom  sea  to  sea  complete- ' 
ly  efiected  ;t  no  work  of  the  kind  can  be  more  ably  finished  ; 
and  it  may  be  considered  as  a  master-piece  of  inland  navigation. 

JLflAretf.]— The  numerous  and  beautiful  lakes  interspersed 
throughout  i(s  mountainous  tracts,  constitute  a  very  striking 
feature  in  the  aspect  of  Scotland.    Among  these,  the  chief  in 

•  Philips  quoted  by  Pinkcrton,  vol.  1,  p.  172. 
t  rinkertcn,  vol.  1 .  p.  173. 
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extent  end  beautf,  is  Loch  Lomond,  studded  with  romantic 
islands  and  adorned  with  picturesque  shores.*  The  depth  of 
this  lake*  in  the  southern  part,  is  not  more  than  twentf  fa- 
thoms, but  in  the  northern  creek,  near  the  fort  of  Ben  Lomond, 
it  b  increased  to  seventy,  and  in  some  places  to  eighty.  At 
the  time  of  the  earthquake  at  Lisbon,  A.  D.  1755,  the  waters 
of  this  lake  were  agitated,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  exhibit- 
ing a  natural  phoenomenon,  for  which  it  is  difficult  to  account. 
The  lakes  of  Kettering,  Chroin,  Ard,  Achray,  Vanachor,  and 
Lubnaig,  all  to  the  east  of  Loqh  L4>mond,  form  a  curious  as- 
semblage, and  are  surrounded  with  picturesque  scenes,  con- 
sisting of  hills  and  rocks  of  romantic  appearance  and  distorted 
forms,  as  if  nature  had  there  undergone  some  violent  convul- 
sion; but  many  of  these  are  covered  with  heath  and  orna- 
mented even  to  the  summits  with  birch.  The  lake  of  Mon- 
teith  b  about  five  miles  in  circumference,  and  decorated  with 
two  woody  isles,  of  which  one  presents  the  ruins  of  a  monas- 
tery, and  the  other  those  of  a  castle  belonging  to  the  ancient 
Earls  of  Monteith.  Lake  Broome  forming  a  noble  bay,  stud- 
ded with  islands,  extends  about  twelve  miles  into  the  coun- 
try .f  Of  all  the  lakes  of  the  western  highlands.  Loch  Awe, 
in  Argyleshire,  is  the  most  considerable  in  extent,  being  about 
thirty  miles  long  and  from  one  to  two  in  breadth,  interspersed 
with  a  number  of  small  woody  isles,  one  of  whi6h  exhibits  the 
ruins  of  a  monastery,  and  another  those  of  an  ancient  fortress, 
the  residence  of  the  honourable  family  of  the  Campbells,  of 
Loch  Awe,  afterwards  dukes  of  Argyle.  Loch  Ness  is  re- 
markable for  its  depth,  which  varies  from  60  to  1 35  fathoms: 
This  lake,  as  well  as  Loch  Lomond,  was  agitated  in  a  singu- 
lar manner  at  the  time  of  the  eafthquake  at  Lisbon.  It  never 
freezes,  a  circumstance  which  is  commonly  attributed  to  its 
great  depth.  It  is  well  stored  with  excellent  trout.  Indeed, 
almost  all  the  Scottish  lakes  abound  with  fish  of  various  kinds. 
Some  of  them  are  stocked  with  trout,  some  with  salmon  and 
trout,  and  others  only  with  pike.  A  variety  of  lakes,  besides 
those  already  mentioned,  might  be  enumerated,  as  the  county 
of  Galloway  presents  several  of  the  most  picturesque  beauty, 

•  The  islands  at  least  twenty-four  in  number^  Murray,  p.  5T7. 
t  Knox,  2.  p.  405.— Aj).  Pinkerton. 


and  the  mountainous  parts  of  Scotland,  in  genera],  are  inter- 
spersed with  this  kind  of  scenery.  Several  of  them,  however, 
especially  in  the  northern  parts,  have  not  been  celebrated  nor 
probably  visited  by  tourists. 

Mineraiogi/,']^'Amofi^  tht  metals  and  minerals  of  Scot- 
land, lead,  iron,  and  coal  may  be  considered  as  the  principaU 
Both  gold  and  silver  have  been  found,  but  in  very  small  quan- 
tities. The  lead  mines  are  cbiefiy  in  Lanarkshire  and  the 
county  of  Dumfries ;  but  some  small  veins  are  found  in  Arran. 
Iron  is  met  with  in  various  parts  ;  but  that  of  Carron,  an  ar- 
gillaceous iron  stone,  externally  of  a  blueish  grey  and  inter- 
nally of  a  dark  yellow  colour,  is  the  most  generally  known.* 
Coal  abounds  principally  in  the  Lothians  and  in  Fifeahire :  it 
extends  also  into  Argyleabire.  The  coal  mines  have  been 
worked  through  a  succession  of  ages,  and  may  be  traced  as 
far  back  as  to  the  twelfth  century.  The  mountains  of  S.cotland 
consist  of  a  great  variety  of  materials,  and  would  afford  a  wide 
field  of  research  to  the  mineralogist  and  the  lapidary.  The 
Ochil  hills  are  remarkable  for  their  singular  agates  and  chal- 
cedonies ;  and  many  parts  of  the  highlands  contain  white  mar- 
ble and  beautiful  granite.  Ben  Nevis  and  other  mountains  in 
that  quarter  are  chiefly  composed  of  an  elegant  kind  of  gra- 
nite, in  which  the  pale  rose  and  yellowish  colours  are  finely 
intermixed  in  various  shades.t  Ben  Nevis  in  particular  is, 
according  to  Mr.  Williams^  one  solid  mass  of  this  beautiful 
stone,  which  he  traced  at  the  base  for  the  space  of  four  miles, 
along  the  course  of  a  rivulet.  The  height  of  tliis  mass  he 
•  computes  at  1200  yards,  and  above  it,  he  says,  are  stratified 
rocks,  the  nature  of  which  he  does  not  explain ;  but  asserts 
that  those  on  the  summit  exceed  wrought  iron  in  hardness. 
The  mineral  waters  of  Scotland  are  numerous ;  but  they  have 
not  acquired  much  celebrity,  a  circumstance  which  may  be  in 
a  great  measure  attributed  to  the  remoteness  of  their  situation 
from  London  and  the  southern  parts  of  the  island.  The  most 
remarkable  are  those  of  Moffat  in  the  south,  and  of  Peterhead 
in  the  north. 

•  Kirwan  Min.  vol.  2.  p.  174.  f  Williams's  Min.  Kingd.  vol.  2.  p.  1:1. 

t  Ibid.  vol.  2.  p,  63. 
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SoiL'] — It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say,  that  in  a  country  of 
so  diversified  an  aspect,  the  soil  must  be  exceedingly  various. 
The  highlands,  in  general,  present  a  picture  of  extreme  ste- 
rility ;  but  many  parts  of  the  lowlands,  especially  the  Lothians 
and  Fifeshire,  are  scarcely  less  fertile  than  the  best  parts  of 
England. 

Climate.'] — ^The  climate  of  Scotland  may  be  easily  estimat- 
ed from  its  northern  situation  atod  its  mountsdnous  aispect.  In 
the  eastern  parts,  the  atmosphere  is  less  humid  than  that  of 
England,  as  the  western  mountains  arrest  the  progress  of  the 
vapours  from  the  Atlantic.  On  the  other  hand,  the  western 
counties  are  deluged  with  violent  and  long  continued  rains,  an 
additional,  an^  indeed,  in  many  cases  an  insuperable  obstacle 
to  the  advancement  of  agriculture.*  The  winter  is  more 
remarkable  for  the  abundance  of  rain  and  snow  than  for  the 
intenseness  of  the  frost ;  but  in  summer  the  solar  rays  are 
powerfully  reflected  in  the  valleys  between  the  mountains,  so 
as  sometimes  to  occasion  a  phcenomenon  of  glittering  parti- 
cles, which  seem  to  swim  before  the  eyes.  These  observa- 
tions chiefly  apply  to  the  northern  and  western  parts.  In  the 
cast  and  south,  the  climate  difl*ers  little  from  that  of  Northum- 
berland. 

Vegetable  productions.'] — In  viewing  the  vegetable  appear- 
ance of  Scotland,  it  will  suffice  to  exhibit  the  features,  in  which 
it  agrees  with  or  differs  from  that  of  England.  In  the  low- 
lands the  productions  are  nearly  the  same  as  in  the  southern 
parts  of  Britain ;  and  in  some  places  the  crops  of  every  kind 
of  grain  are  abundant.  In  Fifeshire  and  the  Lothians,  agri- 
culture is  well  understood,  and  the  farmers  are  in  general 
well  fed  and  clothed,  and  comfortably  lodged.  A  very  con- 
siderable part  of  Scotland,  however,  displays  but  little  im- 
provement, and  the  husbandman  rather  exists  than  lives  on 
the  scanty  produce  of  his  farm.  In  those  places,  the  cattle 
are  lean  and  small,  the  houses  exceedingly  mean,  and  the 
whole  face  of  the  country  exhibits  the  most  deplorable  marks 

♦  "  The  highlands  are  unfit  for  tillage,  and  for  want  of  coal  improper 
for  manufactures."  Lord  Selkirk,  Observations  on  the  Highlands,  p.  50— 
31 — ^36. — In  some  parts  scarcely  ever  a  day  pastes  without  .rain.  Mrs. 
Murray's  Guide  to  Scotland,  p.  368. 
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Af  poverty.  The  prejudice  of  the  landed  people  in  general 
agidnst  hedges,  which  they  consider  as  useless  and  cumber- 
aomct  and  their  predilection  for  stone  walls,  which  occupy 
lesa  ground,  leave  almost  the  whole  couniry  destitute- of  the 
ornament  of  hedgerow  planting,  and  give  it  that  naked  and 
bleak  appearance,  so  striking  to  an  English  traveller. 

As  the  climate  of  the  highlands  differs  from  that  of  the  low- 
lands, as  well  as  of  England,  ia  being  colder  and  more  rainy, 
the  vegetation  of  those  mountainous,  granitic,  or  micaceous 
distncts,  of  which  some  of  the  highest  peaks  are  clothed  with 
perpetual  snow,  may  well  be  supposed  to  exhibit  as  great  a 
^similarity.  A  greater  number  of  Alpine  plants,  are  conse- 
quently met  with  in  those  parts,  than  in  the  southern  provinces 
of  Britun.  Amidst  the  romantic  scenery  of  the  highlands,  the 
curiosity  of  the  English  botanist  will  meet  with  ample  gratifi- 
cation by  the  incessant  appearance  of  plants,  which  to  him  are 
altogether  new,  or  known  only  by  name.  How  just  soever  may 
be  the  remarks  which  tourists  have  made  on  the  bleak  aspect 
of  the  country  from  the  deficiency  of  wood,  their  propriety  is 
Dot  so  general  as  to  preclude  exception.  Some  pans  of  the 
highlands,  as  well  as  the  more  fertile  provinces  of  Scotland, 
present  considerable  forests  of  birch  and  pine,  both  of  which 
thrive  exceedingly  well  in  most  parts  of  the  country.  The 
Scotch  oak  is  excellent  in  some  parts  of  the  highlands  ;  and 
aeveral  parts  of  Scotland  present  incontestable  evidences  that 
the  country  formerly  abounded  in  timber,  large  logs  being 
frequently  found  burled  in  the  mosses  or  bogs.  The  Sylva 
Caledonia  was  famous  in  antiquity  for  being  the  retreat  of  the 
Caledoniau  boar,  but  the  forest,  as  well  as  its  fierce  inhabi- 
tant, has  now  disappeared.  The  general  nudity  of  the  coun- 
try, however,  is  gradually  diminished,  and  will  probably  in  time 
•be,  in  a  great  measure,  removed  by  the  good  taste  and  lauda- 
ble exertions  of  many  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,*  who  form 
numerous  and  extensive  plantations  in  the  vicinity  of  their 
elegant  mansions. 

Zgoiogif.^ — The  zoology  of  Scotland  is  not  remarkably  dis- 
tinguished from  that  of  England.  The  species  seem  to  be  in 
both  countries  the  same,  with  only  some  circumstantial  varia- 
tions resulting  from  soil  and  climate.  The  horses  of  Galloway 
are  of  a  diminutive  breed)  but  considerably  larger  thau  thuse 
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of  Shetland.  Horses,  horned  cattle,  and  sheep,  are  yery  sniaAE 
in  the  highlands ;  but  in  the  eastern  districts  they  are  much 
larger,  and  of  different  breeds.  Goats,  -virhich  in  some  Alpine 
countries  enliven  the  landscape,  and  contribute  to  the  support 
of  the  inhabitants,  are  not  so  numerous  in  the  highlands  as 
might  be  expected.  Wolves  were  not  extirpated  in  Scotland, 
till  near  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  centuiy.  Among  the  birds 
may  be  reckoned  a  Considerable  number  of  eagles  and  falcons, 
the  former  of  a  large  size,  and  the  latter  of  an  elegant  form ; 
and  the  islands  and  rocky  shores,  are  the  haunts  of  number- 
less sea.fowl  of  various  kinds* 

Scotland  abounds  with  fish,  and  contributes  largely  to  the 
supply  of  the  English  markets,  especially  in  lobsters  and  sal. 
mon,  the  produce  of  its  seas  and  its  rivers.  The  latter,  indeed, 
as  well  as  some  of  its  lakes,  have  long  been  distinguished  for 
the  abundance  of  salmon  with  which  they  are  stored.  In  the 
small  river  of  Thurso,  36Q0  salmon  have  been  caught  in  one 
morning.*  The  Dee  has,  from  an  early  period,  been  cele- 
brated for  its  great  quantity  of  this  excellent  fi^h.f  Three 
centuries  ago,  the  salmon  fisheries  of  Scotland  were,  by  its 
government,  considered  as  an  object  of  attention,  and  in  the 
reign  of  the  first  James,  laws  were  made  for  their  regulation.. 
The  herring  fisheries  will  be  treated  in  the  description  of  the 
Scottish  islands. 

Natural  CuriostiieiJ] — ^A  country  of  so  mountainous  an  as- 
pect as  Scotland,  may  be  easily  supposed  to  abound  in  natural 
curiosities  ;  and  here  expectation  is  not  disappointed.  Almost 
every  mountain  and  lake  may  be  ranged  under  that  head,  and 
in  many  parts  of  the  highlands,  each  opening  landscape  pre. 
senting  objects  and  views  striking  and  uncommon,  will  by  an 
English  traveller  be  esteemed  a  curiosity.  Many  of  these  we 
have  already  described  as  fully  as  our  limits  permit,  and  it 
would  bctiseless  to  repeat  what  has  been  said  on  the  beauties 
of  Loch  Lomond,  the  sublime  grandeur  of  Ben  Nevis,  and 
other  magnificent  features  of  nature.  Besides  these,  however, 
among  many  other  objects  of  attention,  the  celebrated  hill  of 
Kinnoul,  near  Perth,  may  be  mentioned  as  a  great  mineralo- 
gical  curiosity,  which  is  visited  by  all  tourists  who  make  that 

•  Pinkerton,  vol.  1.  p.  196. 

t  Hector  Boeth.  Scot,  regnl  descriptio  fol  5.— >CaiDbd.  firitannia«  p» 
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science  their  study.  Thii  singular  eminence,  which  rises 
a^ut  210  yards  in  perpendicular  height  above  the  Tay,  is  al- 
most an  entire-  mass  of  uncommon  minerals.  The  caves  in 
various  parts  of  the  highlands,  would  be  esteemed  great  curi- 
osities in  a  country  less  abundant  in  romantic  scenery.  Among^ 
these,  however,  the  great  cave  of  Fraisgill,  near  Tong  in  Su- 
therland, twenty  feel  wide,  and  about  fifty  high  at  its  entrance, 
and  penetrating  nearly  half  a  mile  undef  ground,  is  romarka. 
ble  not  only  for  its  extent,  but  also  for  the  beauty  of  its  inte- 
rior, which  is  variegated  with  an  endless  diversity  of  colours, 
intermixing  their  shades  with  a  softness  and  delicacy  which 
no  pencil  can  imitate.  In  the  island  of  Stroma,  situated  in  the 
Pentland  Frith,  about  three  miles  from  the  shores  of  Caith- 
ness, are  caverns,  which  are  said  to  preserve  human  bodies 
for  a  number  of  years  without  putrefaction.*  The  cave  of 
Smo,  to  the  east  of  Durness^  is  a  subterraneous  lake  of  fresh 
water,  of  which  the  extent  is  yet  unknown.  A  son  of  Lord 
Reay,  onc^  attempted  in  a  boat  to  explore  this  gloomy  recess, 
but  having  proceeded  till  the  foul  air  extinguished  bis  lights, 
he  found  himself  obliged  to  desist  from  his  purpose.  A  num- 
ber of  natural  curiosities,  and  much  of  the  rude  scenery  of  the 
highlands,  have  hitherto  escaped  the  attention  of  tourists.t 

Antiquities  and  curiosities  of  art."] — The  relics  of  antiquity 
in  Scotland  are  numerous,  and  the  period  of  their  formation, 
like  that  of  similar  monuments  in  many  other  countries,  is 
often  buried  in  oblivion.  Antiquaries  have  distinguished  them 
into  classes,  and  assigned  them  to  particular  epochs,  and  to 
different  nations  or  tribes.  Some  are  considered  as  Druidical, 
from  their  resemblance  to  those  which  in  England  pass  under 
that  denomination  ;  but  the  monuments  of  that  period,  are  nei- 
ther numerous  nor  remarkable,  nor  perhaps  well  ascertained. 
Those  of  the  Roman  period,  however,  are  of  superior  impor- 
tance, and  easily  distinguished.  The  camp  near  Ardock,  in 
Perthshire,  at  the  foot  of  the  Grampian  hills,  is  a  striking  rem- 
nant of  Rpman  antiquity,  and  is  generally  supposed  to  have 
been  the  encampment  of  Agricola,  previous  to  his  decisive 
battle  with  Galgacus  the  Caledonian  king,  whiqh  Tacitus  de- 
scribes with  such  eloquence.^   Most  of  these  Roman  remains 

•  Bfyee*8  Map.— Scotch  Gazetteer.  t  Statist,  acct.  vol.  6,  279. 

}  Tacitus  Vita  Agricolae. 
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in  Scotland,  are  usually  ilscqbed  to  Agricola ;  but  the  judib* 
cieus  antiquary  and  reader  of  history)  will  acknowledge  that 
Loliius  Urbicus,  Septisiitts  Severus,  Constandus  Chlorus,  Scc» 
have  an  equals  and  some  of  themi  especially  Urbicus  and  Se« 
verus,  a  superior  claim  to  be  regarded  as  the  authors  of  those 
works.     Perhaps^  indeed,  all  these  have  had  some  share  in 
their  execution.     The  principal  vestige  of  the  Roman  power 
in  North  Britain,  is  the  celebrated  pretenture  or  wall,  built 
in  the  reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  which,  extending  between  the 
Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  marked  the  utmost  boundaries  of 
the  dominions  of  Rome.     Near  this  wall,  a  small  edifice,*  vul. 
gurly  called  Arthur's  oven,  appears  to  have  been  a  temple  of 
the  God  Terminus,  guardian  of  the  Roman  frontiers.     At  dif- 
ferent periods  the  Romans  had  extend  d  their  conquests  more 
northward,  and  their  military  roads  have  been  traced  as  far  as 
the  county  of  Angus ;  but  the  principal  vestiges  are  within 
the  pretenture.     In  the  next  place  may  be  ranked  the  Pictish 
monuments.     Many  of  these  so  called,  however,  will  not  ad« 
mit  of  an  easy  discrimination  from  those  of  other  periods. 
The  tombs,  or  tumuli,  cannot  by  any  efforts  of  the  antiquary, 
be  assigned  to  their  true  epoch.     A  singular  hill  in  the  vici- 
nity of  Inverness,  exhibiting  the  figure  of  a  boat  reversed,  is 
probably  a  sepulchral  monument  of  some  of  the  Caledonian 
kings,  who  fixed  in  this  city  their  principal  residence.     The 
courts  or  places  of  judgment  among  the  Gothic  nations,  erro- 
neously supposed  to  be  Druidical  temples,  are  numerous.* 
Some  of  these  are  of  a  small  circuit,  and  at  no  great  distance 
from  one  another,  having  probably  been  the  courts  of  the  pri- 
mitive Danish  or  Norwegian  lords,  or  perhaps  temples  erect- 
ed to  Odin,  Thor,  and  other  Gothic  deities.     Of  the  religious 
edifices  of  Christianity,  perhaps  none  .can  be  traced  beyond 
the  year  715,  when,  as  Bede  informs  us,  Nethan  III.  sent  for 
architects  to  build  a  church  in  his  dominions.     But  the  prin« 
cipal  edifices,  both  of  the  religious  and  castellated  kind,  have 
been  erected  since  the  reign  of  Malcolm  Hi.     Some  of  the 
most  magnificent  churches  owe  their  foundation  to  David  L 
in  the  12th  opntuiy.     The  ruins  of  the  cathedral  of  Elgin, 
have  a  striking  appearance  of  grandeur  and  dignity,  and  dis« 
play  a  variety  of  elaborate  worknuwship. 

*  Stee  remarks  on  Stonehenge«  Artie.  Eng.  vol.  1.  p.  3$ 
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Princi|M^I  Cities  and  Tovn8.....RemarkabIe  Edlfice8M...Scottttb  Islands^*.,, 
Herring  Fisheries. 

lliBiMBURGHy  the  capital  of  Scotland,  Is  a  place  of  no  great 
antiquity.  Whatever  may  be  the  epoch  of  its  existence,  'M 
name  cannot  be  traced  beyond  the  year  955.  In  the  eleventh 
century,  Malcolm  III,  and  Margaret  of  England  his  queen, 
are  said  to  have  resided  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  David 
I.  was  the  founder  of  Holyrood  house.  That  patt  called  the 
old  city,  is  situated  on  the  ridge  of  a  hill,  gradually  declining 
from  the  lofty  precipice  on  which  the  castle  is  built,  to  a  bot- 
tom in  which  stands  the  palace  of  Holyrood  house,  the  resi- 
dence of  the  ancient  kings  of  Scotland.  Adjacent  to  this  edi- 
fice is  a  park  of  considerable  extent,  and  replete  with  moun- 
tainous scenery.  The  castle  commands  a  most  magnificent 
prospect  of  land  and  sea,  comprehending  a  view  of  Leith  with 
the  shipping  in  the  road,  and  a  vast  extent  of  picturesque  land- 
scape. Many  of  the  houses  in  the  old  town  of  Edinburgh,  are 
of  the  astonishing  height  of  twelve  or  thirteen  stories,  a  sin« 
gularity  ascribed  to  the  desire  of  the  ancient  inhabitants,  of 
being  within  the  protection  of  the  castle,  which  was  formerly 
considered  as  a  place  of  extraordinary  strength.  The  new 
town  of  Edinburgh  is  deservedly  celebrated  for  its  regularity 
and  elegance,  the  houses  being  all  of  freestone,  and  some  of 
them  ornamentqd  with  pillars  and  pilasters.  Brick  is,  indeed^ 
almost  unknown  in  Scotland,  and  is  apt  to  impress  the  mind 
of  the  Scotch  traveller,  with  ideas  of  slightness  and  want  of 
durability. 

Many  of  the  public  edifices  in  Edinburgh  are  magnificent, 
especially  the  castle,  the  pulace,  the  principal  church,  Her- 
riot's-bospital,  the  new  college,  and  several  buildings  in  the 
new  town.  But  the  High-street  in  the  old  town,  which  run© 
along  the  ridge  of  the  hill)  extending  full  mile  in  length,  ip 
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a  direct  line  and  gradual  ascent  from  Holyrood  bouse  on  the 
east,  and  is  terminated  on  the  west  by  the  rude  majesty  of  the 
Castle,  seated  on  a  rock  inaccessible  on  all  sides,  except  from 
the  city  ;  acquires  from  its  length,  width,  and  the  heighth  of 
the  bouses,  an  appearance  strikingly  magnificent,  and  scarcely 
equalled  in  Europe.  The  new  city  is  joined  to  the  old  by  the 
North  bridge,  thrown  ofer  the  loch  or  yallcy  that  separates 
them,  and  was  for  a  long  time  an  obstacle  to  the  enlargement 
of  this  capital.  A  similar  communication  with  the  elevated 
grounds  on  the  south,  is  effected  by  the  South-bridge  extend- 
ing over  the  valley  called  the  Cowgate,  by  which  they  were 
separated  from  the  city.  This  bridge  has  a  range  of  houses 
on  each  side,  forming  a  contiimed  street,  except  at  the  mid- 
dle arch,  where  a  beautiful  opening  is  left ;  and  the  houses 
and  shops  are  exceedingly  elegant.  The  enormous  sums  of 
150,000^  109,000/.  and,  in  general,  from  80,000/.  to  96,000/. 
per  acre,  arc  the  astonishing  and  almost  incredible  prices  of 
areas  for  building  in  this  superb  street.*  The  situation  of 
Edinburgh  is  grand  and  romantic,  and  its  environs  are  pictu- 
resque and  pleasing.  Its  commercial  disadvantages  are,  in  a 
great  measure,  compensated  by  the  port  of  Leith,  which  is 
scarcely  two  miles  distant. 

Leiih,"] — ^The  trade  is  here  very  considerable.  In  1791, 
the  tonnage  of  the  vessels  belonging  to  this  port  amounted  to 
130,000  tons.  The  business  of  ship-building  is  briskly  car- 
ried on,  five  roaster  builders,  and  from  150  to  200  carpenters 
being  generally  employed.  The  arrivals  and  clearances  at  the 
harbour  exceed  the  number  of  1700  vessels,  of  various  de- 
scriptions, of  which  165  belong  to  the  town.  The  annual 
commerce  of  Leith,  which,  in  1784,  was  estimated  at  half  a 
million  sterling,  is  now  computed  at  nearly  a  million :  so  pow- 
erful are  the  effects  of  a  mercantile  spirit,  and  of  active  indus- 
try. The  manufactories  are  also  considerable.  In  1790,  the  two 
glass-house  companies  manufactured  9,059,904  pounds  weight 
of  glass.  Of  soap,  in  the  same  year,  6,000,000lbs.  weight  was 
manufactured,  and  3,000,000lbs.  of  candles.t  There  is  also  a 
considerable  carpet  manufactory,  and  several  iron  forges.    In 

*  Scotch  dllEetteer,  Art.  Edinburgh, 
t  Scotch  Oazeltcer,  Art.  Lcitlu 


1755  the  population  of  Leith  was  9,405)  and  in  179 1  it  had  in- 
created  to  13,841.  At  these  two  perieds,  the  whole  popula- 
tion pf  Edinburgh)  including  the  port  of  Leith,  was  computed 
at  70,430,  and  84,886  respectively.*  At  present,  90,000  may 
be  conudered  as  the  most  probable  estimate.  * 

6r/«v^oi0.]— Glasgow,  the  second  city  of  Scotland,  is  also 
one  of  the  most  ancient,  being  generally  supposed  to  owe  its 
origin  to  St  Mungo,  who  is  said  to  have  founded  a  bishopric 
here  so  early  as  A.  D.  560,  which,  in  1484,  was  erected  into 
an  archiepiscopal  see.  But  if  it  possess  some  fame  in  eccle- 
siastical history,  it  was  little  distinguished  in  the  annals  of 
commerce,  till  the  union  between  the  two  kingdoms  opened 
new  views,  and  excited  the  spirit  of  enterprise  among  the  in- 
habitanu.  Before  that  period,  the  merchants  of  Scotland 
were  excluded  from  the  American  and  the  West-India  trade ; 
and  the  necessary  and  dangerous  circumnavigation  of  a  great 
part  of  the  island,  before  the  vessels  of  Glasgow  could  reach 
any  of  the  European  ports,  present  a  formidable  obstacle  to 
the  extension  of  its  commerce.  The  first  branch  of  trade  in 
which  the  inhabitants  of  this  place  engaged,  seems  to  have 
been  the  curing  and  exportation  of  the  salmon  caught  in  the 
.  Clyde.  About  A.  D.  1680,  the  exportation  of  salmon  and  her- 
.  rings  from  Glasgow  to  France  was  very  considerable,  the  re- 
turns being  made  in  wine,  brandy,  and  various,  other  commo- 
dities. This  appears  to  have  been  the  principal  trade  of  this 
port,  before  the  union  permitted  its  extension  to  America  and 
the  West-Indies.  The  first  vessel,  belonging  to  Glasgow,  that 
crossed  the  Atlantic,  sailed  from  the  Clyde  in  the  year  1718, 
which  constitutes  a  memorable  epoch  in  the  commercial  his- 
tory of  Scotland. t  The  trade  to  the  American  colonics  in. 
creased  so  rapidly,  and  was  carried  on  to  so  great  an  extent, 
that  out  of  90,000hds.  of  tobacco  imported  into  Great  Britain, 
49,000  were  engrossed  by  Glasgow. 

At  the  commencement  of  the  American  war,  the  commerce 
of  this  port  had  reached  to  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity ;  but 
from  that  unfortunate  event,  it  received  a  blow  which  threat- 
ened its  annihilation,  and  actually  ruined  many  of  the  opulent 

•  SUitistic  account,  vol.  6.  p.  564.  f  Ibid.  vol.  5.  p.  198. 
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merchants,  vhose  capitals  were  embarked  in  the  tradet  md 
who  had  supposed  themsehres  possessed  of  independent  for- 
tunes. Althou|^h  the  trade  of  Glas^w  was  thus  interraptedf 
the  commercial  spirit  of  her  citisens  was  not  extinguished. 
t  They  explored  new  sources,  and  increased  their  trade  with 
>the  West-Indies  and  the  continent  of  Europe.  By  these  meanSf 
their  commerce  gradually  revived,  and  has  lately  t>een  rapidly 
augmented.  In  1784,  the  shipping  vessels  belonging  to  this 
port  were  only  386,  and  their  tonnage  22,896.  in  1790,  their 
number  amounted  to  476,  and  their  tonnage  46,58  i ;  and,  in 
1797,  the  shipping  employed  in  the  trade  of  the  Clyde*  con- 
sisted of  352  vessels  more  than  in  the  preceding  year.  If  the 
-foreign  trade  of  Glasgow  has  not  yet  attained  to  its  former 
prosperity,  the  deficiency  is  amply  compensated  by  the  amaz- 
ing increase  of  its  manufactures.  That  of  linen  had  been  be- 
gun in  1725,  and  was  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent ;  but 
has  of  late  yielded  to  that  of  cotton,  which,  according  to  a  cal- 
culation made  in  1791,  produced  'manufactured  goods  to  the 
amount  of  1,500,000/.  and  employed  no  fewer  than  15,000 
looms.  The  cathedral  is  an  ancient  structure,  which  escaped 
the  fury  of  the  first  reformers,  those  Goths  and  Vandals  of 
Scotland,  who  took  so  much  pains  to  obliterate  all  the  monu- 
ments of  antiquity  in  that  country.  This  city  is  finely  situat- 
ed on  the  Clyde,  over  which  are  two  convenient  bridges.  The 
environs  present  nothing  i^pmarkably  picturesque ;  but  on  the 
banks  of  the  Clyde,  the  landscape  is  rich,  various,  and  delight- 
ful, being  interspersed  with  a  number  of  elegant  seats.  The 
large  and  populous  city  of  Glasgow,  which  can  scarcely  be 
^distinguished  from  the  numerous  surrounding  villages,  ex- 
cites in  the  mind  pleasing  ideas  of  industry,  opulence,  secu- 
rity, and  happiness.  About  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  centu- 
ry, the  population  of  Glasgow,  including  the  suburbs,  amount- 
ed to  23,546 ;  in  1793,  it  was  stated  at  66,028  ;  and  since  that 
time  it  must  be  considerably  increased. 

GJasgow  and  Leit'i  are  the  two  principal  theatres  of  Scot- 
tish commerce,  and,  together  with  Edinburgh,  constitute  the 
soul  of  all  improvement  in  the  northern  division  of  Great  Bri- 
tain.   The  University  of  Glasgow  is  of  considerable  celebrity. 
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Perth,  Aberdeen,  and  Dundee  rank  .the  next  in  importance 
^d  eminence. 

Perth.'] — ^Perth,  supposed  to  be  the  Victoria  of  the  Ronums, 
is  an  ancient  town,  pleasantly  situated  in  a  plain  on  the  banks 
of  the  Tay.  Its  trade  is  chiefly  of  the  coasting  kind,  and  linen 
its  staple  manufacture  ;  besides  which  it  has  some  of  paper 
and  leather.  The  population  of  Perth  is  computed  at  about 
20,000;  being  doubled  since  the  year  1755.  It  conuins  few 
public  edifices  worthy  of  notice,  but  its  environs  are  delight- 
ful and  fertile.  It  possesses  a  grammar  school  of  great  ce- 
lebrity, which  has  produced  many  eminent  statesmen  and 
scholars,  of  whom  it  suffices  to  mention  the  late  Earl  of  Mans- 
field and  the  admirable  Chrichton.*  There  is  also  an  academy, 
with  a  literary  and  antiquarian  society.  The  manners  of  Perth 
are  gay ;  and  the  inhabitants  have  their  theatrical  representa- 
tions, their  regular  assemblies,  and  other  polite  amusements. 

Dundee,'] — Dundee  is  also  situated  on  the  Tay,  about  ten 
miles  from  its  mouth,  and  sixteen  below  Perth.  The  firth  of 
Tay  is  here  above  two  miles  in  breadth,  and  affords  a  good  road 
for  shipping.  This  town  has  repeatedly  suffered  the  calami- 
ties of  war,  being  taken  and  burnt  by  Edward  I.  King  of  Eng- 
land ;  afterwards  by  Richard  II.  and  again  by  the  English  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  During  the  troubles  which  follow- 
ed the  death  of  Charles  I.  the  Marquis  of  Montrose  took  it  by 
storm  ;  as  did  afterwards  General  Monk,  after  a  most  destruc- 
tive siege.  Lumsden,  the  governor,  fell  among  heaps  of  slain, 
and  the  town  was  given  up  to  pillage.  Dundee  is  now  a 
well  built  modern  town,  and  the  public  edifices  are  neat  and 
commodious.  In  1792,  the  vessels  belonging  to  this  port 
amounted  to  116,  and  their  tonnage  to  8550.  Of  the  manur 
factures,  80,000/,  was  computed  to  be  the  annual  value  of  the 
linens  ;  40,000/.  of  the  canvass,  &c. ;  33,000/.  of  the  coloured 
thread,  and  14,000/.  that  of  the  tanned  leather,!  The  popula- 

*  Of  these  two  memorable  characters,  tlie  former  is  of  so  recent  a  pe- 
riod and  so  distinguished  fame,  as  not  to  require  any  commemorative 
praise  :  Uie  latter,  born,  according  to  Lord  Buchan,  A.  D.  1560,  \«  as  a 
prodi|[y  of  mental  and  corporeal  accomplishments.  Vide  Aldus  Maoli*- 
tins,  Lord  Buchan,  and  other  biographers. 

f  Statistic  Account,  vol.  8th.  p.  204. 
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tion,  according  to  the  returns  in  1801,  amounted  to  36,(}84. 
Dundee  has  given  birth  to  many  eminent  charactersy  among 
whom  may  be  numbered  the  celebrated  Hector  Boethius,  one 
of  the  principal  restorers  of  learning  in  his  time ;  Dr.  Rin« 
loch,  phyucian  to  James  VI.  and  Mr.  Goldman,  a  merchantf 
both  of  them  admired  for  the  purity  and  excellence  of  their 
Latin  poesy.*  To  these  we  may  add  Fletcher,  Dempster,  the 
brave  Ldrd  Viscount  Duncan,  and  the  late  Lord  Loughbo- 
rough, names  which  confer  celebrity  on  the  place  of  their 
birth,  and  will  ever  attract  the  applause  of  Britons. 

Merdeen,']^^ Aberdeen  is  a  large  and  handsome  town,  situ- 
ated on  a  rising  ground  on  the  banks  of  the  Dee.  In  1795, 
sixty*one  British,  and  five  foreign  ships  entered  this  poru  The 
chief  manufactures  are  those  of  woollen  goods,  particularly 
stockini^s,  of  which  the  annual  export  is  computed  to  amount 
to  133,000/.  The  thread  manu&ctured  here  is  highly  esteem- 
ed. The  salmon  fishery  in  the  Dee  and  the  Don^  is  a  valua- 
ble branch  of  trade,  the  annual  average  of  the  exported  salmon 
being  leriOOOlbs.  weight  sent  pickled  to  London,  and  from 
900  to  1000  barrels  of  salted  fish  to  the  Mediterranean.  Old 
Aberdeen,  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity,  is  about  a  mile  to 
the  north,  situated  on  an  eminence  on  the  banks  of  the  Don. 
In  the  fourteenth  century,  Aberdeen  wad  taken  and  destroyed 
by  Edward  111.  King  of  England.  The  whole  population  was, 
in  1795,  computed  at  34,493,  having,  within  half  a  century,  in- 
creased nearly  one-third.  Among  many  eminent  characters, 
natives  of  4his  place,  may  be  mentioned  Jamieson,  the  cele- 
brated painter,  named  the  Scottish  Vandyke.  At  Aberdeen 
is  an  university,  of  which  the  celebrated  Hector  Boethius 
was  the  first  president,  with  an  annual  salary  of  forty  Scottish 
marks,  or  3/.  3f.  4d.  a  striking  proof  of  the  high  value  and 
scarcity  of  money  in  Scotland,  about  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 

The  principal  towns  being  here  arranged  according  to  their 
importance,  rather  than  their  situation,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
pl&ce  next  to  those  already  described,  the  port  of  Greenock 
and  port  Glasgow,  both  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Clyde. 
These  are  two  considerable  towns,  which  have  risen  to  emi* 

*  Vide  poems  in  Poetx  Scotigense,  vol.  2. 
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wnte  by  sbaring  in  the  commerce  of  Glasgow.  The  popula- 
tion of  Greenock  is  computed  at  15,000,  and  that  of  port  Gias« 
gow  at  about  4000. 

Pai5/e^.]— PaisJcy,  six  miles  and  an  half  west  from  Glas- 
gow>  merits  the  attention  of  all  those  who  consider  m,aqufac-» 
tures  as  one  of  the  pillars  of  national  prosperity.  In  the  com* 
mencement  of  the  last  century,  this  was  a  place  of  little  impor- 
tance, consisting  only  of  one  street  about  hal^a  mile  long, 
with  some  lanes  diverging  from  it  on  each  side.*  At  pre- 
sent Paisley,  with  its  suburbs,  may  rank  among  the  principal 
towns  in  Scotland,  after  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  being  in  ex- 
tent and  population  Utile,  or  more  probably  hothing,  inferior 
to  Aberdeen  and  Dundee,  and  exhibiting  an  interesting  spec- 
tacle of  ingenious  and  successful  industry.  The  annual  va- 
lue of  the  produce  of  the  manufactures  in  the  town  of  Pais- 
ley, consisting  of  silk  gauze,  lawns,  cambrics,  thread  gauzei 
xnusJins,  white  thread,  ribbons,  soap,  candles,  and  tanned  lea* 
ther,have  been  computed  at  upwards  of  660,000/.  besides  those 
in  the  suburbs,  where  two  of  the  cotton  mills  contain  22,572 
spindles,  and  employ  nearly  1000  persons.t  According  to  tho 
returns  made  to  Sir  John  Sinclair  in  1791,  the  number  of  in- 
habitants in  the  town  of  Paisley  was  13,800,  and  of  those  in 
the  suburbs  6103^  making  a  total  of  19,903;  which,  with  4689 
i^  the  country  part  of  the  Abbey  parish,  composed  an  aggre- 
gate  of  24,592,  being  an  increase  of  two-thirds  since  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century.  Since  1791,  the  population  is  sup- 
posed to  have  increased  one -fourth. 

Lanark,^ — Lanark,  seated  on  the  slope  of  a  rising  ground 
near  the  banks  of  the  Clyde,  twenty-four  miles  south-east  froiQ 
Glasgow,  and  thiity  west  from  Edinburgh,  possesses  so  many 
elegible  situations  for  manufactures,  that  Sir  Richard  Ark. 
Wright  being  here  in  1724,  said,  that  <<  in  time  Lanark  would 
probably  become  the  Manchester  of  Scotland,  as  no  place  be 
hud  ever  seen  afforded  better  situations,  of  more  ample  stream^ 
of  water  for  cotton  machinery."  At  present  the  cotton  mills 
erected  here  by  the  enterprising  David  Dale,  £»q.  of  Glasgow* 

•  Crawford**  Hist.  Renfrewshire* 
i  Scotch  Gazetteer.  1803.       • 
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whose  laudable  attention  to  the  education  and  morals  of  the 
children}  and  others  employed,  merits  the  patriot's  applause, 
are  beginning  to  render  Lanark  of  some  consequence  in  the 
manufacturing  system  of  Scotland.  Formerly  it  was  noted 
only  for  its  academy,  conducted  by  Mr.  Thomson,  brother  of 
Thomson  the  poet  of  the  Seasons. 

Inverness.'] — Inverness,  an  ancient  and  flourishing  town,  is 
considered  as  the  capital  of  the  highlands.  It  contains  about 
10,000  inhabitants,  and  has  some  manufactures  of  ropes  and 
candles,  and  lately  of  cotton  and  woollen,  as  well  as  a  good  sal- 
mon  fishery  in  the  river  Ness,  on  which  it  is  situated  at  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Firth  of  Moray.  Inverness  being  the  mart  of 
an  extensive  district,  with  which  the  communication  is  facili- 
tated by  the  military  roads  running  in  every  direction  from 
this  point,  and  caiTied  over  mountains  and  morasses  formerly 
impassable  to  the  lightest  vehicle,  has  a  brisker  trade,  and  a 
greater  air  of  elegance  than  might  be  expected  in  so  remote 
a  situation. 

Siiriing,] — Stirling  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  historical 
fame»  and  for  its  romantic  and  command'mg  situation,  which 
bears  a  strong  resemblance  to  that  of  the  old  town  of  Edin- 
burgh. The  castle,  which  is  of  geat  antiquity,  and  was  once 
esteemed  of  considerable  strength,  is  also  like  that  of  Edin- 
burgh, built  on  the  western  extremity  of  the  rock  on  which  the 
town  is  situated,  tt  commands  a  delightful  as  well  as  exten- 
sive prospect,  beautified  by  the  windings  of  the  Forth,  as  well 
as  by  ancient  ruins,  elegant  seats,  and  populous  villages.  As 
this  fortress  was  often  the  object  of  bloody  contention,  twelve 
fields  of  battle  are  said  to  be  within  view  of  its  walls.  In  Scot- 
land, however,  as  well  as  in  England  and  other  European  coun- 
tries, the  scene  is  happily  changed  ;  instead  of  gloomy  castles 
and  ensanguined  fields,  we  contemplate  ^ith  pleasure  the  arts 
of  peace,  converting  to  human  use  the  rude  materials  of  nature. 
The  population  of  Stirling  is  about  5,000 ;  but  no  manufac- 
tures worth  notice  are  seen  in  the  town,  or  its  immediate  vi- 
cinity. 

Dunkeld,'] — The  other  towns  of  Scotland  are  too  inconside- 
rable to  clciim  a  place  in  geography  ;  but  the  admirer  of  pic- 
turesque scenery  would  not  excuse  the  omissioD  of  Dunkeldy 


a  very  small  town  in  Perthshire,  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tay,  and  environed  by  landscapes  equally  romaniic  and  delight* 
ful.  Nature  has  here,  with  the  most  profuse  liberality,  exert- 
ed her  powers  in  producing  and  combining  the  most  charm- 
ing objects ;  and  the  Duke  of  Athol*s  improvements,  conduct- 
ed on  an  extensive  scale,  and  with  the  most  refined  taste,  has 
given  additional  ornaments  to  the  admirable  scene,  forming  a 
whole  which  presents  an  indescribable  variety  and  picturesque 
beauty  seldom  equalled^  and  scarcely  any  where  excelled.  The 
situation  is  esteemed  not  less  healthful  than  pleasant,  and  is 
frequently  recommended  by  physicians  as  a  summer  residence 
for  consumptive  and  nervous  patients.  It  is  no  wonder,  indeed, 
that  the  purity  of  the  air  and  the  serenity  of  mind  produced  by 
the  contemplation  of  naturci  in  her  most  picturesque  and  beau- 
tiful forms,  in  conjunction  with  moderate  exercise,  to  which 
the  stranger  is  daily  invited  by  the  variegated  beauty  of  the 
environs^  should  produce  a  salubrious  effect.  Dunktld  is  a 
place  of  great  antiquity,  and  famed  as  the  ancient  capital  of 
Caledonia.  It  is  also  said,  that  in  the  early  ages  of  Christiani- 
ty, a  Pictish  king  made  it  the  seat  of  religion  by  founding  a  mo- 
nastery of  Culdees,  which  David  I,  in  the  year  1 1 30,  erected 
into  a  bishopric.  Its  manufactures,  consisting  of  linen,  are  in. 
considerable;  but,  it  is  somewhat  surprising,  that  so  charm- 
ing a  residence  should  have  so  few  inhabitants,  1,086  being 
the  number  assigned  to  its  population. 

fc/i/fcef.]-— Scotland  presents  a  variety  of  edifices,  ancient 
and  modern,  which  merit  the  attention  of  the  traveller.  These, 
however,  are  too  numerous  to  be  described  ;  as  the  country  is, 
in  many  places >  interspersed  with  noblemen's  seats  in  the 
most  romantic  situations,  rising  amidst  mountains  and  wilder- 
nesses like  the  visions  of  Oriental  Tales,  and  surrounded  with 
a  scenery  the  most  picturesque  that  imagination  itself  can  de- 
pict. The  castle  of  Inverlochy,  in  the  shire  of  Inverness,  is 
an  object  particularly  interesting,  as  it  directs  the  attention  to 
times  long  since  pa^t^and  excites  reflections  on  the  mutability 
•  of  fortune.  Inverlochy,  whicli,  by  the  ancient  Scottish  writers, 
was  called  the  emporium  of  the  west  of  Scotland,  was,  accord- 
ing to  Hector  Boethius,  once  an  opulent  city,  and  the  ';cat  of 
royalty.     Here  King  Achaius  is  said  to  have  signed,  A.  D. 


790t  a  lea|>;«te  offensive  and  defensiTe  whh  CKariemagoe.  In 
a  later  period  it  waa  de8Ux>yed  by  the  Danes,  and  never  more 
restored.  No  remains  of  it  are  left  except  some  pavementSy 
which  are  supposed  to  have  been  those  of  the  streets,  if  we 
can  conceive  them  to  have  been  pavedat  so  early  a  periods 
when  moat  of  the  great  cides  of  Europe  were  almost  wholly 
destitute  of  this  elegant  conveaiency.  Near  the  place  where 
it  stood,  at  a  small  distance  from  Fort  William*  is  the  castle  of 
loverlochy,  which,  says  Mr.  Ross,  <*  stands  alone  in  ancient 
mag:nificence,  after  having  seen  the  river  Lochy,  which  former- 
ly filled  its  ditches,  run  in  a  different  channel,  and  outlived  all 
history,  and  all  tradition  of  its  own  founder,  and  of  its  own  age." 
The  area  of  the  building  is  1,600  square  yards ;  and  the  space 
inclosed  within  the  ditch  is  nearly  an  English  acre  and  an  half. 
This  edifice  is  quadrangular,  with  large  round  towers  at  the 
angles ;  which,  in  the  mode  of  their  architecture,  seem  to  re. 
aemble  the  structures  erected  by  the  English  in -the  reign  of 
Edward  I.  It  is  built  in  a  style  of  ponderous  solidity,  and  the 
massy  thickness  of  the  walls  corresponds  with  the  vastness  of 
the  fabric. 
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M^nE  Scottish  islands,  which  are  numerous,  as  well  as  of  con- 
siderable importance  and  celebrity,  are  generally  classed  in 
three  grand  divisions :  the  Hebudes,  or  western  isles,  erro- 
neously called  Hebrides,*  the  Orkneys,  and  the  islands  of 
Shetland.  The  islands  forming  these  groups,  with  several 
others  in  a  detached  position,  are  too  numerous  to  admit  of  a 
particular  description  :  it  may  therefore  suffice  to  exhibit 
them  in  groupes,  as  nature  has  placed  them,  with  a  view^ 
somewhat  more  distinct,  of  a  few  which  are  esteemed  the 
most  important. 

The  Hebudes,  or  western  islands,  which  begin  to  the  west  of 
the  Chersonese  of  Cantire,  may  with  propriety  be  divided  into 
the  interior  and  the  exterior  chain.  To  the  first  of  these  be- 
long's  Jura,  about  twenty  miles  in  length,  and,  at  the  most,  five 
miles  in  breadth.  It  is  one  of  the  most  rugged  and  moun- 
tainous of  the  Hebudes.  The  noted  paps  of  Jura  on  the  wes- 
tern side  of  the  island,  are  a  chain  of  conic  hills  almost  desti- 
tute of  vegetation.t  Mull  is  about  twenty-eight  miles  in 
length,  and  its  mean  breadth  about  eighteen.  The  climate  is 
cloudy  and  rainy.  The  population  is  about  7^0004  The  prin. 
cipal  food  of  the  inhabitants  is  potatoes,  barley-meal,  and  fish ; 
and  their  drink  pure  water,  except  when  they  can  obtain  a  lit. 
tie  whiskey.  Their  habitations  are  hovels  constructed  of  whin) 
or  forze,  and  covered  with  thatch,  while  a  hole  in  the  roof 

*  The  name  was  corrupted  from  Hebudes  into  Hebrides  by  Hector 
Boyce,  who  was  misled  by  an  error  of  the  press  in  an  edition  of  Solinus, 
printed  at  Venice,  1491.— Pinkerton's  Geog.  vol.  1.  p.  197. 

t  Statist  Ace.  vol.  12.  p.  3ia 

f  St  Fond,  tome  2.  p.  89.— Mrs.  Murray  says  Mull  is  aboul  forty 
toiles  square,*-.GuIde  to  Scotland,  vol.  2.  p.  ?35. 
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senres  §ar  a  chimney.    Li  the  whole  island  Dr.  Johnson  could 
find  only  one  man  that  spoke  English,  and  not  a  single  indivi- 
dual that  could  read.*    Mull  is  surrounded  with  small  but  in- 
teresting islands,  among  which  may  be  named  Lismore,  once 
the  principal  residence  of  the  bishops  of  ArgyJe ;  and  a  little 
to  the  south,  Kerrara,  remarkable  for  the  death  of  Alexander 
II,  1249.     Icolmkill  and  Staffa,  in  the  vicinity  of  Mull,  are,  to 
the  historian  and  naturalist,  curious  subjects  of  investigation. 
The  celebrated  Icolmkill,  or  Jona,  is  only  aboui  three  miles 
long  and  one  in  breadth ;  yet  thb  remote  and  contracted  spot 
was  once  the  seat  of  religion  and  learning,  when  not  only 
England  and  Scotland,  but  also  a  great  part  of  Europe  was 
Immersed  in  barbaric  ignorance.     Jona  may  be  considered  as. 
classic  ground,  and  the  primitive  seat  of  Scottish  literature. 
lu  venerable  ruins  have  been  repeatedly  described ;  but  its 
history,  although  often  attempted,  is  obscured  by  legend,  and 
involved  in  conjecture  ;  and  its  sepulchres  of  Irish  and  Nor- 
wegian kings  are,  by  a  late  writer  of  distinguished  accuracy, 
considered  as  fictitious,  their  interment  tjiere  not  being  men- 
tioned in  any  genuine  chronicles.!     Magnificent  remains  of 
antiquity,  however^  attest  its  former  importance.     The  church 
of  St.  Mary  is  a  beautiful  structure,  and  besides  the  tombs, 
real  or  fabulous,  of  ancient  kings,  is  supposed  to  contain  that 
of  St.  Columba,  the  apostle  of  the  Scots.     The  steeple  and 
cupola  are  large  ;  the  doors  and  windows  are  curiously  carv- 
ed, and  the  altar  is  constructed  of  the  finest  marble.     Innu- 
merable inscriptions,  many  of  which  are  now  difficult  to  be 
understood,  seem  to  sanction  the  well  known  observation,  that 
when  learning  was  almost  extinct  in  most  parts  of  Europe,  it 
found  an  asylum  in  these  remote  regions.     But  the  light, 
which  it  once  diffused  in  this  comer,  was  afterwards  extin- 
guished by  the  ravages  of  the  Danes  and  Norwegians ;  and 
ages  of  barbarism  succeeded.      Amidst  the  sacred  ruins  of 
Jona,  the  philosopher  may  muse,  and  the  antiquary  may  puz- 
zle himself  with  laborious  research,  or  amuse  his  imagination 
with  ingenious  conjecture ;  but  its  histoiy  is  enveloped  in  the 

*  Journey  to  the  Heb\jdes. 

t  Wnkerton,  vol.  l.p.  152.— Donald  Monro  saya  their  iaterment  there 
11  mentioned  in  tlie  Erse  Chronicles. 
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Impenetrable  gloom  of  obscurity.*  The  island  is  a  mass  of 
red  granite,  resembling  that  of  Egypt.  Of  this  the  sacred 
edifices  are  partly  constructed.*  In  some  parts  of  the  isle  a 
beautiful  white  marble  is  found  ;  and,  according  to  some, 
green  and  red  jasper,  elegantly  veined.  In  this  island  is  found 
that  rare  shrub,  the  Lapland  willow.  StaflPa,  about  six  miles 
to  .the  north  of  Jona,  is  about  a  mile  in  length,  and  half  a  mile 
in  breadth,  exhibits  a  scene  of  natural  magnificence  almost 
unparelleled,  and  wholly  unknown  to  the  public,  until  the  in- 
quisitive genius  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  explored  those  interest- 
^E  regions.  The  beautiful  basaltic  columns,  forming  one 
entire  end  of  the  island,  are  mostly  above  fifty  feet  high«  and 
standing  in  natural  colonnades  disi)osed  with  all  the  regularity 
of  architecture,  constitute  an  assemblage,  in  comparison  of 
which  all  the  superb  edifices  erected  by  man,  are  mere  pUy-. 
things.  But  the  harmonious  grotto,  or^  Fingal*s  cave,  is  one 
of  the  most  astonishing  objects  of  that  kind  described  or  seen 
by  any  traveller.  The  mind  can  scarcely  conceive  an  idea  of 
any  thing  more,  magnificent,  and  all  tourists  describe  it  in 
terms  of  astonishment  and  rapture.t 

Skey  and  its  surrounding  isles  form  another  (troupe  of  the 
Hebudes.  This  is  the  largest  of  the  division  distinguished  by 
this  appellation,  being  about  forty-five  English  miles  in  Icngthj 
and  twenty-two  in  breadth,  and  containing  about  15,000  inha. 
bitants.  From  this  island  are  exported  considerable  numbers 
of  black  cattle  and  horses.  Its  surface,  like  most  of  the  He- 
budes, is  hilly  and  rugged,  and  being  deluged  with  almost 
continual  rains  is  overspread  with  wild  and  swampy  moot  s. 
The  houses  of  the  inhabitants  are  mostly  of  turf,  and  covered 
with  grass.:^ 

Of  the  exterior  chun  of  the  western  isles,  which  form  as  it 
were  a  barrier  against  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  Lewis  is  the  chief 
in  extent  and  importance,  being  fifty  miles  in  length,  and 
twenty  in  b  eadth.      The  interior  part  consists  of  a  healthy 

•  Vide  Dr.  Johnson's  and  Mrs.  Murray  Reflections,  &c, 

t  Sir  Joseph  Banks's  Journey,  1772  ;  also  Mrs.  Murray's  descripton— 

Guide  to  Scotland,  vol.  2.  c.  3,  4,  5. 
(  Dr«  Johnson  artd  Mr.  B<>swrl  have  well  described  the  manners  of 

the  inhabitants,  and  the  modes  oi  living  in  ^^key. 
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derated  ridge,  Tull  of  morasses;  but  the  vales  near  the  aheiv 
are  capiible  of  cultivatioo.  The  aouih  end  of  this  island,  dis. 
tinguished  bj  the  name  of  Harris,  is  stili  more  moontaiooua  ^ 
indeed,  the  whole  face  of  the  country  is  singularly  di^:usting 
and  gloomy,  forming  a  melancholy  abode  drenched  with  de» 
luges  of  raiuf  while  the  ears  of  the  inhabitants  are  stunned* 
with  the  tremendous  roar  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  Stornaway^ 
on  the  eastern  side  of  the  island,  however,  is  a  considerable 
town,  consisting  of  about  seventy  houses,  covered  with  slate^ 
besides  cottages.  At  this  place  a  Dutch  colony  was  establish- 
ed by  James  VI.  for  the  laudable  purpose  o^introducing  in* 
dustry  into  the  Hebudes ;  but  the  inhabitants  being  attached 
to  their  old  customs,  and  averse  to  all  innovations,  however 
beneficial,  soon  expelled  the  strangers.  Stornaway  has  an  ex- 
cellent harbour,  from  which,  far  to  the  east,  may  be  discover* 
ed  the  high  and  rugged  mountains  of  Sutherland  and  Ross. 
Some  parts  of  this  island  produce  potatoes,  oats,  and  bigg, 
which  is  commonly  confounded  with  barley,  although  it  be  in 
reality  a  very  different  species  of  grain.  No  .trees  will  thrive 
here,  except  the  alder  and  the  mountain  ash,  and  scarcely  a 
shrub  is  any  where  to  be  seen ;  but  there  are  many  small 
black  cattle  and  sheep,  as  well  as  horses,  which  are  also  of  a 
diminutive  size.  The  chief  resource  of  Lonis  is  the  fishery, 
which  is  exceedingly  abundant.  In  this  island  is  a  remarka* 
ble  judicial  circle.  An  avenue,  composed  of  thirty  stones  of 
about  seven  feet  high,  terminates  in  a  circle  consisting  of 
twelve  stones,  with  one  twelve  feet  high  in  the  centre.  To 
the  south  of  Lewis  is  North  Vist,  so  much  resembling  it  in 
climate,  soil,  and  every  particular,  that  both  may  be  included 
in  the  same  description.  St.  Kilda  is  the  most  western  of  the 
Uebudes,  being  sixty  miles  west  from  Harris,  and  140  fi*om 
the  nearest  point  of  Scotland.  Its  length  from  east  to  west  is 
about  three  miks,  and  its  breadth  from  north  to  south  about 
two.  The  coast  is  one  continued  face  of  perpendicular  rock 
of  a  tremendous  height,  except  at  the  landing  place  in  the 
bay,  and  even  there  the  rocks  are  so  high,  and  the  narrow 
passage  so  steep,  that  a  few  men  might  defend  it  against  the 
assaults  of  numerous  armies.  The  bay  itself  is  also  of  ex- 
tremely difficult  access,  ^be  tides  and  the  waves  being  so  isn- 
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petaouS)  tbat)  except  in  a  calm,  it  is  Teiy  dangerous  to  ap- 
proach the  shore.  The  surface  of  the  island  rises  into  four 
high  mountains,  and  most  of  it  is  covered  with  a  rich  soil. 
The  inhabitants  sow  and  reap  earlier,  and  have  better  com 9 
than  those  of  the  other  Hebudes.  ^One  of  the  principal  em* 
ployments  of  the  St.  Kildians  is  catching  wild  fowl  and  taking 
their  eggs.  In  this  difficult  and  apparently  dangerous  busi- 
ness, a  person,  by  the  means  of  a  rope,  which  his  partner  at 
the  top  has  fastened  round  his  waist,  descends  the  precipitous 
rocks  which  form  the  shores  of  the  island,  and  ransilcks  the 
nests  of  the  various  kinds  of  sea-fowl,  that  breed  there  in  in- 
credible numbers.  After  having  obtained  his  booty  he  is 
drawn  up,  at  a  signal  given  to  the  person  placed  at  the  top. 
At  this  business,  which  often  affords  them  a  plentiful  supply 
of  excellent  food,  the  St.  Kildians  are  exceedingly  dexterous. 
The  fowler,  without  the  least  trepidation  or  appeanince  of 
fear,  descends  the  most  dreadful  precipices^  and  there  sus- 
pended between  sky  and  water  pitches  himself,  by  the  help  of 
a  pole,  from  rock  to  rock  with  the  utmost  agility,  while  his 
situation  cannot,  without  terror,  be  viewed  by  a  spectator  un- 
accustomed to  such  scenes.  St.  KLilda  contains  one  village 
about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  landing  place.  The  houses 
are  built  of  stone,  interlaid  with  turf  instead  of  mortar,  and 
fiat  at  the  top,  to  secure  them  from  the  tremendous  hurricanes 
which  are  there  frequently  experieiK^ed.  In  this  village,  which 
is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  bum  or  rivulet,  fed  by  several 
springs,  all  the  inhabitants  reside^  In  1690  they  amounted, 
according  to  Mr.  Martin's  account,  to  180  persons.  In  1764 
they  were  only  eighty-eight  This  decrease  was  owing  to  the 
introduction  of  the  small  pox,  which  in  1730  had  so  depopu- 
lated the  island,  that  no  more  than  four  grown  persons  were 
left  alive.  In  so  small  a  society,  in  a  situation  so  remote,  al- 
most entirely  secluded  from  the  rest  of  the  world,  it  may 
easily  be  imagined  that  a  peculiarity  of  manners  and  ideas 
must  prevail.  The  St.  Kildians  having  scarcely  any  commu- 
nication with  tlie  rest  of  mankind,  appear  almost  in  the  ligbl 
of  a  distinct  race  of  human  beings.* 

•  Mr.  Martin,  and  more  recently  Mr.  Macauley,  have  ifiven  very  intc- 
resting  descriptions  of  St.  Kilda^  and  of  the  singular  manners  of  its  inhSw 
kitaots. 


la  speaking  of  the  ancient  magnificence  of  Jooai  we  have 
had  occasion  to  remark  the  obscurit/  in  which  iu  histoiy  ia 
ioTolved ;  and  the  same  observation  majr,  in  general  termst 
be  extended  to  all  the  Uebndes.  It,  there£M«,  suffices  to  say, 
what  indeed  b  all  that  can  with  certainty  be  affirmed,  that 
they  were  peopled  at  an  early  period,  ahd  were  not  unknown  to 
Pliny  and  scTeral  other  apcient  writers.*  That  they  were  once 
in  a  flourishing  state,  and  the  seat  of  religion  and  learning, 

r  has  already  been  observed  ;  and  the  fact  is  attested  by  a  mass 
of  circumstantial  evidence-  In  the  year  1098,  Magnus,  king 
of  Norway,  attacked  and  subdued  these  islands.  This  dtsus- 
ter  appears  to  have  been  the  epoch  from  whence  their  decline 
may  be  dated.  In  1266  they  were,  by  Alexander  II.  re-an- 
nexed to  Scotland,  and  their  cession  was  solemnly  confirmed 
to  Alexander  III.  by  Magnus  iV.  king  of  Norway  t  It  is  not 
to  be  doubted,  that  the  Hebudes  were  once  better  peopled  and 
cultivated,  and  in  every  respect  more  flourishing,  than  at  pra- 

'sent4  But  at  the  same  time  it  is  certain,  that  the  rainy  cli^ 
mate  is  superlatively  adverae  to  cultivation.  The  people  of 
these  islands,  in  their  manners  and  customs,  their  prejudices, 
&c.  resemble  the  highlanders.  This  observation,  however, 
must  necessarily  be  made,  that  the  lowland  manners  are  con- 
tinually gaining  ground  in  the  highlands,  while  in  these  se- 
questered isles,  scarcely  any  alteration  in  the  moral  condition 
of  the  inhabitants  takes  place.  Many  of  the  Celtic  customs 
still  remain,  and  a  strong  tincture  of  the  feudal  system  yet 
prevails.  The  shamachies,  or  story  tellers,  supply  the  place 
of  the  ancient  bards,  and  like  them  are  the  family  histonans 
and  genealogists.  The  family  musician,  who  is  generally  a 
bagpiper,  appears,  on  particular  occasions,  sumptuously  dress- 
ed in  the  manner  of  the  English  minstrels  of  former  ages. 

•The  people  are  very  little  better  clothed,  lodged,  and  fed,  than 
the  Laplanders.^  Their  religion  is  chiefly  that  of  the  kirk  of 
Scotland ;  but  superstition  is  so  grafted  in  their  minds  that  it 

•  Pliny's  HUt  Nat.  lib.  6.  c.  16.  f  Fordun,  p.  164  and  165. 

t  Hect.  Boeth,  p  8  and  9  ;  Buchanan  Hist.  Mb.  4. 

$  The  state  of  life  and  manners  in  the  Uebndae  has  been  amply  describ- 
ed by  J  .L.  Buchanan,  Dr.  Johnson,  Mr.  Boswell,  Mrs,  Murray,  and  seve- 
ral otiicrb. 
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seems  to  be  almost  natoral ;  volumes  might  be  filleSi  with  the 
description  of  their  superstitious  notions  and  practices. 

The  islands  of  Orkney  form  a  groupe  round  what  is  called 
the  main  land>  an  island  of  twenty >five  miles  in  length  from 
east  to  west*  and  thirteen  in  breadth  from  north  to  south. 
Kirkwall*  the  chief  town  of  the  Orkneys,  contains  about  300 
houses,  and  has  a  stately  cathedral  dedicated  to  St.  Magnus. 
The  length  is  226  feet>  the  height  of  the  roof  71  feet,  and  that 
of  the  steeple  133  feet.*  Opposite  to  this  stands  the  castle, 
formerly  the  bishop's  palace.  In  1790  the  exports  of  Kirkwall 
were  estimated  at  36,598/.  and  the  imports  at  20,803/.  The 
former  consist  chiefly  of  beef,  pork,  butter,  tallow,  hides,  calf 
skins,  rabbit  skins,  salted  fish,  oil,  feathei*s,  linen  yarn,  coarse 
linen  cloth,  kelp,  and  in  plentiful  years  some  com.  The  im- 
ports are  wood,  coal,  flax,  sugar,  spirits,  wine,  with  various 
kinds  of  fine  woollens,  linens,  grocery  and  cutlery  wares.  Its 
manufnctures  are  Unen  yaj*n,  coarse  linens,  and  kelp.  The 
number  of  sheep  in  the  Orkneys  is  computed  at  50,000.  The 
horses  and  cows  are  small ;  but  the  former  are  full  of  spirit, 
and  the  latter  yield  excellent  milk.  The  swine  are  also  of  a 
diminutive  size.  Sea-fowl  are  exceedingly  numerous.  The 
Ward  Hill,  of  Hay,  540  yards  perpendicular,  is  the  highest  in 
those  regions.  Some  iron  is  found  in  these  isles.  In  most 
parts  the  soil  is  good  thcjugh  shallow.  But  they  are  destitute 
of  timber.  Hazles,  however,  are  seen  here,  with  some  ash 
trees,  and  a  few  willows.  The  spray  of  the  ocean  is  fatal  to 
trees.  The  inhabited  isles* of  Orkney  are  computed  at  twenty- 
six,  and  23,053  is  the  number  assigned  to  their  population.f 

The  islands  of  Shetland  form  a*  groupe  similar  to  that  of 
Orkney ;  the  largest,  which  is  called  the  mainland,  being  in 
the  middle.  This  central  island,  which  extends  about  fifty- 
seven  miles  in  length,  and  ten  or  twelve  in  medial  breadth,  is 
much  intersected  by  the  sea.  On  the  western  side  it  is,  as 
well  as  the  smaller  surrounding  isles,  very  mountainous  and 
rugged  ;  but  on  the  eastern  side,  comparatively  low.  Of  this 
remote  country,  so  little  known  and  so  seldom  visited  by  tou- 
rists, it  is  djfiicuit  to  obtain  any  accurate  accounts  of  more 

•  Pinkcrton,  toI.  1.  p.  204.  f  Statist.  Ace.  vol.  30.  p.  612. 
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leceiit  dafe  than  those  of  Mardn  Sibbald,  Blauit  fcc.  It  maj, 
therefore,  not  be  annus  to  subjoin  the  deschpiioo  wbkh  Pin- 
kerton  appears  to  have  extracted  from  Jameson,  as  it  seems 
to  be  the  best  modem  view  of  Shetkoid.  »  On  viewing  these 
islands  in  general,  a  iroo<lerful  scene  of  rugged,  bleaikf  and 
barren  rocks,  presents  itself  to  our  view.  No  tree  or  shrub 
Is  to  be'seen,  to  relieve  the  eye  in  wandering  over  these  dseary 
scenes.  Sometimes,  however,  a  few  scanty  portions  of  cul- 
tivated ground  catch  the  eye  of  the  traveller,  exciting  emo* 
tions  of  pleasure,  and  forming  a  striking  contrast  to  the  barren 
heath-covered  mountains  whish  skirt  them.  The  western 
part  presents  many  scenes,  as  wild  and  sterile  as  can  well  be 
conceived ;  grey  rocks  rising  from  the  midst  of  marshes  and 
pools,  and  shores  bounded  by  s^ul  sea-beat  precipices,  do  not 
foil  to  raise  in  the  mind  ideas  of  deviation  and  danger.  The 
coasts  are  in  general  rugged  and  precipitous,  presenting  in 
snany  places  scenes  truly  grand  and  magnificent,  vast  rocks  of 
Tarious  heights,  dreadfully  rugged  and  broken,  opposing  their 
rude  fronts  to  all  the  fury  of  a  tempestuous  ocean,  which,  in 
some  places,  has  formed  great  detached  pillars ;  in  others,  has 
excavated  grand  natural  arches  and  caverns,  that  mock  ail  hu- 
man magnificence,  and  strike  the  beholder  with  that  awe  and 
wonder,  which  must  afiect  every  one  on  viewing  these  amaz- 
ing wrecks  of  nature."*  To  this  animated  description  we  may 
add,  that  these  islands  lying  between  59 <>  S9'  and  61<^  15'  north 
latitude,  the  longest  day  is  somewhat  more  than  nineteen,  and 
the  shortest  less  than  five  hours ;  but  like  other  high  northern 
latitudes,  they  derive,  in  the  gloomy  season  of  winter,  great 
advantages  from  the  strong  Aurora  borealis,  which  affords  a 
light  nearly  equal  to  that  of  a  fuU-moon.  In  these,  islands  the 
spring  is  late,  the  summer  very  short,  and  the  autumn  wet 
and  foggy.  The  winter  sets  in  about  the  end  of  October,  and 
continues  till  April.  During  that  season,  they  have  little  frost 
and  snow,  but  almost  constant  rains,  with  frequent  and  violent 
storms ;  and  the  sea  swells  and  rages  in  So  tremendous  a  man- 
ner, that  for  the  space  of  five  or  six  months  their  shores  are 
inaccessible^  and  the  inhabitants  debarred  from  all  intercourse 

•  Pink.  vol.  1.  p.  206. 
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with  the  rest  of  the  world.  Intengnl  intercourse  is  elso  diflBcultt 
the  interior  parts  being  moorish  and  boggy^  and  every  where 
intersected  with  rugged  mountains^  are  almost  impervious,  ea* 
pecially  as  neither  roads  nor  bridges  are  found  in  this  deso- 
late country.  The  arable  land,  of  which  the  quantity  is  yery 
smali}  is  chiefly  near  the  coast,  and  produces  bigg  and  a  kind 
of  coarse  oats.  Potatoes  have  lately  been  cultivated,  and  con* 
tribute  much  to  the  comfortable  .support  of  the  people.  Car<« 
lots,  parsnips,  and  turnips,  are  also  cultivated  in  the  gardens 
of  gentlemen.  The  cattle  are  somewhat  larger  here  thap  in 
the  Orkneys.  The  sheep  are  a%'all,  but  their  wool  is  exceed- 
ingly fine,  and  by  some  esteemed  little  inferior  to  that  of 
Spain.  The  "horses  are  spirited  and  beautiful,  but  of  so  dimi- 
nutive a  size  as  to  render  them  objects  of  curiosity  in  Eng- 
land. The  swine  ai*e  few  in  number,  and  very  small.  Ler- 
wick,  the  chief  town  of  the  Shetland  isles,  is  only  an  irregu- 
lar village,  containing  about  150  families.  It  stands  upon 
rocks,  and  lias  an  excellent  harbour  called  Brassey  Sound, 
formerly  much  frequented  by  the  Dutch  herring  fishers. 

The  herring  fishery  constitutes  «  very  considerable  branch 
of  commerce,  and  exhibits  a  stupendous  natural  curiosity, 
which  merits  the  attention  both  of  the  politician  and  the  phi- 
losopher. The  vast  Arctic  Ocean,  which  appears  to  be  only 
the  dismal  and  scJitary  reservoir  of  boundless  ice  and  water^ 
is,  by  the  wisdom  of  Divine  Providence,  rendered  an  inex- 
haustible source  of  provisions  for  the  human  race.  In  its  pro* 
found  recesses,  the  innumerabie-shoals  of  herrings  breed  their 
myriads  in  security.  About  the  winter  solstice,  emerging 
from  their  unknown  retreats  in  a  body  surpassing  description, 
and  almost  exceeding  the  powers  of  imagination,  they  sepa- 
rate into  three  divisions.*  The  least  numerous  battalion  pass- 
ing through  the  strait  between  Asia  and  America,  visits  the 
coast  of  Kamschatkaf  Another  taking  a  more  westerly  di- 
rection, moves  towards  America,  and  descends  along  the  coasts 
of  that  continent  as  far  as  Carolina.  But  the  grand  column  ad- 
vancing towards  the  western  parts  of  Europe,  reaches  the 
coast  of  Iceland  about  the  beginning  of  March,  in  a  close  pha> 

*  Atlas  Marit  and  Commercialis,  p.  9. 
t  Pennant  Arct.  Zoology,  vol.  1. 
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knx  of  a  great  depth,  and  of  to  vast  an  extent,  that  its  surface 
is  supposed  considerably  to  cxceedtbe  dimensions  of  tlie  whole 
island  of  Great  Britain.  They  are  afterwards  bubdivided  into 
innumerable  columns  of  five  or  six  miles  in  len^,  and  al« 
most  as  many  in  breadth,  followed  by  innumerable  flocks  of 
sea-fowl,  and  discoverable  by  the  rippling  of  the  water  with  a 
brilliant  reflection.  T)»e  grest  Icelandic  column,  sends  off 
one  division  along  the  coast  of  Norway,  which  again  subdi* 
vides  itself  into  two,  ohe  passing  through  the  Sound  into  the 
Baltic;  the  other  steering  towards  Holstein,  Bremen,  &c.f 
The  largest  and  deepest  coluian,  falls  directly  upon  the  isles 
of  Shetland  and  Orkney.  After  passing  these,  it  divides  itself 
into  two  bodies,  one  moving  along  the  eastern  shores  of  Great 
Britain  detaches  smaller  shoals  to  the  coasts  of  Friexland,  Hol- 
land, Flanders  and  France,  while  the  other  pa^si^g  along  the 
western  side  of  Scotland,  and  visiting  tlie  Hebudes,  directs  its 
courae  into  the  seas  that  surround  Ireland.t  In- April,  or  the 
beginning  of  May,  the  van  of  the  grand  column  m&kes  its  ap- 
pearance oft'  Shetland,  and  the  main  body  arrives  in  J,une,  to- 
wards the  end  of  which  month,  and  that  of  July,  they  are  in 
the  greatest  perfection,  a  circumstance  well  known,  and  in- 
dustriously turned  to  advanuge  by  the  Dutch,  who,  in  that 
season,  were  indeEitigable  in  carrying  on  the  fishery,  which 
proved  one  of  the  grand  sources  of  iheir  wealth.  The  remains 
of  this  vast  body  having  completed  their  summer's  tour,  and 
employed,  fed,  and  enriched  great  numbers  of  people,  are 
supposed  to  re*assemble  and*  return  to  their  arctic  asylum, 
where  their  prolific  powers  soon  enable  them  to  repair  their 
losses. 

Ever  since  the  year  1164,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Nether-* 
lands  have  been  engaged  in  the  herring  fishery 4  In  1203 
we  find  that  it  was  chiefly  carried  on  by  the  Danes  on  the  coast 
of  Schonen,  a  province  of  Sweden.$    Since  that  time,  how- 

•  01.  ^fag.  de  Gent.  Sepientrionalibus,  lib.  20.  cap.  22._Uoberts's  Map 
of  Commerce,  247, 

t  Dictionnaire  de  Commerce,  tome  2.  p.  758.— <:amb,  Brit.  p.  586  and 
737.— Martin's  des.  W.  Isles,  p.  349L 

t  And.  Hist.  Com.  vol.  1.  p.  160. 

$  Ibid.  p.  X90. 
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€Mr;  tfte  shoals  of  herrings  seem  to  have^  in  a  great  measure^ 
deserted  that  coast,  and  confined  themselves  more  to  the 
OceaDt  and  we  now  hear  no  more  of  the  Schonen  fishery. 
The  mode  of  pickling  and  curmg  herrings  was,  according  to 
the  most  accredited  historian,  invented,  or  at  least  brought  to 
perfection,  about  A.  D.  1397,  bj  William  fiuckelem  of  the 
isfe  of  Biervliet,  near  Siuys  in  Flanders  ;  and  in  honour  of. the 
inventor,  the  Emperor  Charles  V'.  paid  a  visit  to  the  monu- 
ment erected  to  his  memory.*  From  the  end  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  the  herring  fishery  has  been  an  inexhaustible 
ftmd  of  wealth  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Netherlands  ;  but 
those  of  the  United  States,  after  their  revolt,  applied  with  so 
indefatigable  industry  to  this  business,  that  they  soon  convert- 
ed it  almost  into  a  monopoly,  by  which  they  greatly  increased 
Cbeir  maritime  strength.!  It  is  asserted  by  Sir  W.  Raleigh, 
Sir  W.  Monson,  and  other  well  qualified  judgea*of  that  age, 
that  the  Dutch  employed  2000  busses  in  the  Shetland  fishery, 
where  the  best  herrings  in  the  world  are  procured,"!  and  th6 
latter  affirmed  that  each  buss  acquired  a  profit  of  1000/.  in 
four  months^  Through  various  causes,  however,  this  fishery 
baa  of  late  been  neglected  by  the  Dutch,  who  have  seldom 
above  300  busses  at  once  at  the  rendezvous  at  Brassey  Sound.$ 
The  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain  have  always  too  much  slight* 
bd  this  valuable  commerce. 

The  population  of  the  Shetland  Islands  was,  in  1798,  com- 
puted  at  20, 186,11  which  is  certainly  as  great  a  number  as  they 
can  well  support,  unless  manufactures  were  established,  or  the 
fisheries  carried  on  in  a  more  vigorous  and  commercial  man- 
ner. The  people  are  in  a  state  of  great  poverty.  Provisions 
arc  very  cheap  ;  but  money  is  extremely  scarce.  Having,  how- 
ever, t%TO  ample  resources,  which  arc  wanted  in  inland  coun- 
tries, the  fisheries  and  the  numberless  Hocks  of  sea-fowl,  in 
the  catching  of  which  they  are  not  less  dexterous  than  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Hebudes  and  the  Orkneys,  they  live,  per- 

•  And.  Hist.  Com.  vol.  1.  p.  392, 
t  Sir  William  Monson's  Nav.  Tracts,  p.  518, 519. 
i  Mem.  sur  le  Commerce  des  UoUandes,  ch.  3. 
5  Scotch  Gazetteer. 
*>  II  Statist.  Ace.  ch.  20.  p.  612» 
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hapsi  more  plentifully  thui  those  of  many  interior  parts  of  the 
Highlands. 

In  the  northern  and  western  isles  of  Scotland,  the  condition 
of  the  people  is  nearly  the  same  $  but  their  manners  are,  in 
many  respectSt  dissimilar  :  those  of  the  Hebudes  b^ng  of 
Celtic,  those  of  the  Orkneys  and  Shetland  chiefly  of  Scandi- 
navian origin.  The  same  remarks  may  also  be  made  of  their 
vernacular  language  ;  but  in  Orkney  and  Shetland^  a  dialect 
of  the  English  universally  prevails. 

From  what  country  these  isles,  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
Thule  of  the  ancients,  were  fifst  peopled  is  unknown,  and  in- 
deed their  history  is  of  little  importance*  While  some  sup- 
pose that  the  Picts,  flying  northward  from  the  Scots,  were  the 
first  settlers  of  Orkney  and  afterwards  of  Shetland  ;  others 
believe  them  to  have. been  colonized  from  Norway.  During 
the  twelfth,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  thirteenth,  century, 
they  were  subject  to  the  Norwegian"  kings  ;  and,  in  the  year 
1363,  were  sold  to  Alexander,  king  of  Scotland.  They  were 
afterwards  subject  to  Denmark.  In  the  reign  of  James  IIL 
they  were  ceded  to  Scotland  bjr  Christian  I.  as  a  portion  with 
his  daughter  Margaret ;  and  all  future  pretensions  on  the  part 
of^  Denmark  ceased,  on  the  marriage  of  James  VI.  with  the 
princess  Anne  of  that  country. 

Theoretical  writers  have  formed,  in  the  closet,  a  variety  of 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  those  desolate  regions.  None, 
however,  but  those  who  are  conversant  in  the  practice  as  well 
as  the  theory  of  a  manufacturing  and  commercial  system,  can 
justly  appreciate  the  merits  of  their  schemes,  or  calculate  tho 
difficulty  of  carrying  them  into  execution.  The  want  of  ca. 
pital,  the  want  of  fuel,  and  a  tempestuous  and  rainy  climate  so 
hostile  to  vegetation,  are  formidable  obstacles  to  the  introduce 
tion  of  manufactures  and  the  improvement  of  agriculture.* 
The  commercial  capitalists  of  more  fortunate  countries,  will 
not  be  easily  induced  to  risk  their  fortunes  in  regions  so  un- 
promising, and  the  opulent  agriculturist  knows,  that  more 
benefit  may  be  derived  from  a  fertile  farm  than  from  a  barren 
state.     The  scarcity  of  fuel  is  also  an  insuperable  obstacle  to 

*  See  Lord  Selkirk.  Highlands,  &c. 
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several  kinds  of  manufactures,  and,  in  many  respects,  comi. 
terbulances  the  cheapness  of  living.  It  is,  however^  a  phseno. 
menon  not  less  interesting  than  curious,  that  most  of  these  nor- 
thern and  western  isles,  which  are  now  toully  destitute  of 
trees,  and  where  nohe  can  without  extreme  diffici^ty  be  rais- 
ed, afford  evident  indications  that  they  once  abounded  in  wood** 
Various  conjectures  have  been  formed  on.  the  subject ;  but 
the  numerous  roots  and  trunks  of  large  trees  found  in  the 
morasses,  are  unequiyocal  proofs  of  the  fact  ;  and  it  must  be 
left  to  the  naturalist  to  account  for  this  singular  circumstance.t 
From  this  general  view  of  those  remote  regions,  however,  it 
appears  tbslt  their  improvement  can  proceed  only  by  slow  gra- 
dations. Any  thing  more  than  this  seems  rather  desirable 
than  practicable.  The  fisheries,  however,  which  may  be  car- 
ried on  with  a  much  less  capital  than  any  considerable  manu- 
facturing enterprise,  seem  to  be  the  only  channel  that  nature 
has  pointed  out  for  the  primary  introduction  of  that  wealthy 
which  must  serve  as  a  basis  to  every  further  improvement. 
If  it  be  true  that  the  Dutch,  during  a  great  number  of  years^ 
derived  a  profit  of  two  millions  from  the  fisheries  on  these 
coasts,!  this  mode  of  reasoning  ^e^uires  no  other  illustraUon.$ 

*  Cambel  contends  that,  by  planting  thick  lo  as  to  shelter  one  ano* 
tbcr,  trees  may  be  easily  raised.    Polit.  Survey,  vol.  1.  p.  626, 
f  See  conjecture  on  this  subject  ia  speaking  of  the  Irish  bogs,> 
f  Sir  W.  Monson,  abi  supra. 
§  Ibid. 
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Ukt^rieal  View^PtogreM  oT  Society^.Of  Arts,  Sciences,  md  Litera- 
ture.^Of  Muiufiu:luret  and  Coranerce,  &c. 

X  HE  history  of  Scotland,  formerly  a  hostile  kingdom,  now 
an  integral  and  valuable  ^art  of  the  British  empire,  cannot  fail 
of  being  interesting  to  an  English  reader.  Since  the  acces- 
sion of  James  VI.  of  Scotland  and  I.  of  England,  to  the  thix)nc 
of  the  latter  kingdom,  the  history  of  both,  as  well  as  their 
government,  is  the  same  ;  and  even  before  that  period,  their 
political  concerns  are  intimately  connected.  But  although 
some  of  the  most  important  particuUrs  of  Scottish  history  be 
necessarily  anticipated  in  that  of  England,  the  former  is  suf- 
^ciently  interesting  to  be  exhibited  in  a  concentrated  view  and 
regular  series. 

The  ancient  historians  of  Scotland,  like  those  of  all  other 
nations,  were  addicted  to  fable,  and  carry  their  pretensions  to 
antiquity  to  a  height  which  neither  authentic  records  nor  so-  ^ 
ber  reason  can  allow.  As  the  Britons  had  their  Brtitus,  the 
Scots  had  their  Fergus  ;  and,  adopting  the  traditions  of  their 
bards  as  materials  for  history,  they  fabricated  a  series  of  ima- 
ginary kings  previous  to  the  Christian  sera,  and  composed,  par- 
ticular details  of  fictitious  events.  The  first  authentic  accounts 
that  we  have  of  the  Scots,  as  well  as  most  other  modern  na- 
tions of  Europe,  is  not  from  their  own,  but  from  Roman  his- 
tory ;  and  of  a  coimtry  so  remote,  and  never  subject  to  their 
dominion,  they  could  not  acquire  any  accurate  knowledge.  It 
appears,  however,  thui  Scotland  was  anciently  inhabited  by 
tribes  of  different  origin.  The  Caledonians,  supposed  to  have 
been  a  Celtic,  or  perh..ps  Gothic  colony,  like  the  Belgx  of 
Biiiciin,  were  in  all  piob  bility  the  primitive  inhabitants.  The 
Picts  seem  to  have  been  those  Britons  whom  the  Roman  con- 
quest drove  nuiiiiwuid  ;  and  tiic  Scots,  who  are  not  mention- 
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fid  by  any  Roman  writers  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury, were  pro  ably  a  Celtic  coioDy^  which,  according  to  the 
comnion  accounts,  first  settled  in  Ireland*  and  afterwards,  at 
an  g&ra  not  ascertained,  passed  over  from  that  country  and 
formed  establishments  in  Scotland.  Caledonia,  however,  wat 
the  name  by  which  the  country  was  known  to  the  Romans  » 
and  Caledonians  that  by  which  they  distinguished  its  people*  ' 
When  Agricola  first  carried  the  Roman  arms  into  the  coun- 
try, he  found  it  possessed  by  this  fierce  and  warlike  race  ; 
whom  he  defeated  in  that  memorable  battle  in  which  they 
made,  under  Galgacus  their  king,  so  glorious  a  stand  against 
foreign  invasion.  The  Caledonians,  however,  who  were  infe- 
rior to  their  enemies  in  discipline  rather  than  in  courage,  al- 
though repulsed  wejre  not  conquered  ;  and  the  Romans,  after 
being  long  harassed  by  their  desultory  inroads,  at  last,  in  the 
reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  constructed  the  famous  wall  between 
the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  and  here  fixed  the  boundaries  of 
their  empire,  without  attempting  any  fiirther  extension  of  con- 
quest. This  distant  frontier  was  found  so  difficult  to  defend^ 
that  Adrian  contracted  the  limits  of  the  Roman  province  by 
building  a  second  wall,  which  extended  from  Newcastle  to 
Carlisle.  The  ambition  of  his  successors  sometimes  endea- 
voured to  recover  what  he  had  abandoned ;  and  the  intermediate 
tract  between  the  two  boundaries  was  alternately  under  the  do- 
minion of  the  Romans  and  that  of  the  Caledonians.  The  in- 
troduction of  Christianity  is  said,  by  some,  to  have  taken  place 
about  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  ;  but  the  more  proba^ 
ble  accoiuits  fix  the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  as  the  a&ra  of 
that  important  event.  The  records,  however,  of  this  seques- 
tered region,  in  ages  so  remote,  are  enveloped  in  impenetrable 
obscurity,  and  mixed  with  fiction,  which  renders  them  not  less 
uncertain  than  uninteresting.  The  history  of  Scotland  Is,  by 
Dr.  Robertson,  divided  into  four  periods.  The  first  of  these 
reaches  from  the  origin  of  the  monarchy  to  the  reign  of  Ken- 
neth II,  king  of  the  Scots,  who,  having  vanquished  the  Picts 
about  the  year  838,  united  the  two  nations,  and  extended  his 
dominion  over  all  the  countr}',  from  the  wall  of  Adrian  to  the 
Northern  Ocean.  The  second  comprises  the  space  of  time 
^Qm  that  epoch  to  the  demise  of  Alexander  III.    The  third 
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period  extends  from  that  dme  to  ihe  death  of  James  V. ;  from 
which  the  fourth,  Uating  its  commencementi  terminates  at  the 
accession  of  James  VI.  to  the  throne  of  England,  when  the 
tmioD  of  the  two  crowns,  although  not  of  the  kingdoms^  was 
effected.  The  first  period,  tbis/ judicious  historian  considers 
as  the  region  of  fable  and  conjecture,  which  it  would  be  lost 
labour  to  explore ;  the  second,  as  the  feeble,  but  gradually  in* 
creasing  dawn  of  truth  ;  the  third,  that  which  begins  to  merit 
inrestigation ;  and  the  fourth,  that  in  which  Scotland  hating 
acquired  some  importance  in  the  political  scale,  and  her  affairs 
being  blended  with  those  of  other  nations,  especially  of  Eng« 
land  and  France,  her  history  begins  to  become  interesting  to 
foreigners.* 

In  the  first  of  these  periods,  which  is  not  without  reason 
accounted  fabulous  and  obscure,  the  league  which  Achaicus> 
king  of  the  Scots,  concluded  with  Charlemagne,  seems  as  well 
authenticated  as  most  historical  hcts  of  that  age.  It  is  also 
asserted  by  the  Scottish  writers,  that  this  prince,  at  the  request 
of  Charlemagne,  sent  several  learned  men  to  the  court  of  that 
monarch  ;  but  this  account  meets  with  some  contradictions 
from  the  Saxon  writers,  which  seem  to  render  it  problemati* 
cal.  Achaicus  was,  according  to  those  historians,  king  of  the 
Scots  only,  the  Picts  being  then  a  separate  nation  governed  by 
their  own  princes.  The  residence  of  the  Scottish  kings  ap* 
pears  to  have  been,  at  that  time,  sometimes  at  Inverness  and 
sometimes  at  Inverlochy,  a  city  of  which,  as  already  observed, 
no  traces  now  exist  ;t  and  their  territories  must  have  been 
confined  to  the  highlands,  as,  according  to  Archbishop  Usher, 
and  other  historians,  all  that  part  of  the  lowlands  of  Scotland 
vliich  extended  to  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  including  the 
oity,  or  rather  castle,  of  Edinburgh,  composed,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  ninth  century,  a  part  of  the  Northumbrian  king- 
dom of  Bernicia.  If  Kenneth  II.  annexed  to  his  dominions 
the  northern  parts  of  England,  as  far  as  the  wall  of  Adrian,  it 
appears  that  they  wero  soon  lost  by  his  successors,  as  Edin- 
burgh was  in  the  hands  of  the  Anglo-Saxons  above  half  a  cen- 

•  Robertson's  Hist,  of  ScotUnd,  \'ol.  l.p.  105, 106, 
t  Vide  EdiHccs,  p.  2S. 
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tary  after  his  reigm  The  Anglo-Saxon  was  also  spoken  in 
all  the  counti7  south  of  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde  ;  and  Tyrrel 
observes,  that  all  the  names  of  places  in  that  district  are  derived 
from  that  language,  and  not  from  the  Irish  or  Erse,  an  evi* 
dent  proof  that  it  was  not  introduced  b^  the  English  fugitives 
at  the  time  of  tbe  Norman  Conquest^as  some  of  our  h'istorians 
have  erroneously  asserted,  although  this  influx  of  distinguish- 
ed strangers  from  England  might  contribute  to  render  it  more 
&shionable. 

While  the  Daties  were  ravaging  England  they  made  similar 
attempts  upon  Scotland ;  and  however  defective  history  may  be, 
in  regard  to  the  particulars  of  this  dark  period*  it  is  sufficiently 
explicit  to  inform  us,  that  the  Scots  were,  in  this  respect,  more 
fortunate  than  the  English  ;  for,  while  the  Danes  were  erecting 
a  monarchy  in  England,  they  were  every  where  defeated  in 
Scotland  by  bloody  battles,  and  with  terrible  slaughter.  Being 
masters  of  the  sea,  they  harassed  the  country  by  successive 
invasions ;  and  in  conjunction  with  the  Norwegians,  conquered 
the  Hcbudes,  and  most  of  the  isles,  where  they  erected  a  num. 
bcr  nf  petty  sovereignties  ;  but  they  could  never  make  any  per- 
manent establishment  in  Scotland,  and  were  finally  expelled 
from  all  their  possessions. 

The  memorable  epoch  of  the  Norman  conquest  of  England, 
may  be  considered  as  the  middle^  of  what  Dr.  Robertson  calls 
the  second  period  of  the  Scottish  history,  and  about  that  time 
it  begins  to  grow  somewhat  more  clear  and  distinct.  The  feu- 
dal system  is  generally  said  to  have  been  introduced  into  Scot- 
land by  Malcolm  II.  ;  but  others^  with  greater  probability,  as- 
cribe it  to  Malcolm  III,  about  A.  D.  1090.  Before  this  event; 
it  is  thought,  that  no  written  charters  or  titles  to  lands  existed 
in  that  part  of  Britain  :  the  dates  of  the  oldest  charters  now 
known,  ascending  no  higher  thun  the  reign  of  this  prince,  whose 
accession  was  in  1057,  and  his  demise  in  1093.  Previous  to  thab 
period,  possession  alone  ascertained  the  property  of  land,  as  it 
must  every  where  have  done,  in  the  infancy  of  society,  and  as 
it  does  at  this  day  of  moveables.  But  the  feudal  law  naturally 
introduced  written  deeds  for  the  ascertainment  of  rights,  and  of 
the  conditions  of  tenure*     Malcolm  was  a  prince  of  consuuj- 

•  And.  Hist.  Com.  vol  !•  p.  1«3. 
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iMte  abilitie8»  and  in  no  respect  inferior  to  his  coUemponuy, 
Norman  cooqneror.  He  was  allied  to  the  rofai  Saxon  t^ce  of 
£nf|;btnd  by  his  marriage  with  Mmrgaret,  grand-daoghter  of 
Edmand  Ironside^  and  sister  of  Edgar  Atheling,  the  last  male 
heir  of  that  family.  After  a  glorious  retgn,  Malcolm  was  slain, 
together  with  his  son^  at  the  «ege  pf  Alnwick  in  Northum* 
berland.  This  prince  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Donald 
VllvWho  was  dethroned  by  Duncan  IL  The  crown  afterwards 
devolved  successively  on  Edgar^  son  of  Malcolm  II !«  Alexan- 
der I,  and  Darid  1,  who  ascended  the  throne.  A-  D.  1 134,  and 
was  contemporary  With  Stephen  and  Henry  II,  kings  of  Eng- 
land. The  latter,  indeed,  in  a  great  measure,  owed  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  effective  support  which  the  empress  Matilda,  his 
mother,  received  from  her  uncle  the  Scottish  monarch,  in  her 
memorable  contest  with  Stephen.  David  appears  to  have  been 
a  prince  of  great  courage  and  prudence.  He  shone  both  as  a 
politician  and  a  warrior,  and  under  bis  government  Scotland 
was  prosperous  and  powerful.  He  was  lavish  to  ecclesiasticSf 
and  liberal  in  his  religious  endowments.  He  displayed  his 
magnificence  in  the  erection  of  churches  and  monasteries ;  .ind 
the  most  splendid  religious  edifices  in  Scotland  owe  to  him 
their  foundation.  The  superb  remains  of  the  Abbey  of  Mel- 
ross  in  Roxburghshire,  situated  near  the  banks  of  the  Tweedf 
are  a  monument  of  his  ostentatious  piety,  which  excites  the 
admiration  of  strangers.  This  munificence  to  the  Church  has 
drawn  upon  him  the  censure  of  some  modem  historians,  who, 
inattentive  to  the  changes  of  circumstances  and  ideas,  do  not 
sufficiently  consider,  that  his  conduct  in  this  respect  was  in 
unison  with  the  spirit  of  the  times,  and  suitable  to  the  age  in 
which  he  lived.  At  that  period,  the  encouragement  of  the 
clergy,  and  the  multiplication  of  monasteries,  were  the  only 
means  of  civilizing  his  ferocious  subjects.  And  when  the  small 
revenues  and  limited  powers  of  the  ancient  Scottish  kings  are 
taken  into  consideration,  it  is  evident  that  the  concurrence  of 
the  nobility  was  necessary  to  the  execution  of  his  plans,  and 
that  the  taste  of  the  nation  must  have  coincided  with  that  of 
the  monarch. 

David  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson  Malcolm  IV,  and  he  by 
William,  from  his  rash  valour,  sumamed  the  Lion.     The  un- 
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siiceessfal  Cburage  of  this  monarch  brought  his  kingdom  into 
a  state  of  humiliation.  Having  invaded  England,  he  was  made 
prisoner  at  Alnwick  in  Northumberland,  and  conveyed  into 
Normandy.*  In  order  to  regain  his  liberty,  William  was  oblig- 
ed to  do  homage  to  Henry  for  the  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland, 
Which,  by  this  transaction,  was  made  feudatory  and  dependent 
On  England.  According  to  Speed,  William  also  agreed  to  pay 
100,000/.  Ibr  his  ransom,  of  which  the  half  was  paid  in  ready 
cash,  while  the  castles  of  Roxborough,  Berwick,  Stirling,  and 
£dinbttrgh,  with  the  coi!inties  of  Northumberland  and  Cumber- 
landf  then'  in  flie  hands  of  the  Scots,  were  given  in  security 
for  the  rest.  From  this  circumstance  of  the  prompt  payment 
of  50,000/. -by  Scotland,  especially  when  England,  a  few  years 
afterward,  found  it  so  difficult  to  raise  only  twice  that  sum  for 
the  ransom  of  Richard  I.  Ai*chbishdp  Nicholson,  in  his  Scot- 
tish histoiisal  library,  supposes  that  the  former  kingdom  must, 
in  propoition  to  the  latter,  have  possessed  a  much  greater  share 
of  wealth  at  that  period  than  in  after  times;  and  Mr.  Anderson, 
in  adverting  to  the  same  subject,  concludes  that  Scotland  must, 
in  that  age,  have  had  a  very  considerable  trade.!  This  sup« 
position,  however,  is  not  authorized  by  any  authentic  docu- 
inents,  nor  any  presumptive  evidence.  ^  The  fact  which  gives 
rise  to  these  efforts  of  conjecture,  is  strongly  impressed  with 
the  stamp  of  fiction.  Rapin,  a  diligent  searcher  of  the  best 
authorities,  is  very  particular  in  relating  the  homage  done  by 
the  Scottish  king  to  Henry  H.  at  York,  in  the  presence  of  the 
barons  of  both  kingdoms,  and  the  provincial  surrender  of  th6 
above->mefttioned  castles,  as  pledges  of  his  fealty ;  but  gives  not 
the  least  hint  of  the  payment  of  any  money. |  He  mentions, 
indeed,  the  sum  of  10,000  marks  paid  to  Richard  I.  for  the  re* 
denption  of  those  castles,  and  for  a  full  discharge  of  the  hom- 
age extorted  by  Henry,  but  is  totally  silent  on  the  subject  of 
any  arrears  of  ransom.$  On  the  whole,  it  appears  that  Speed 
has  been  misled  by  Hector  Boethius,  a  writer  more  distinguish- 

*  Roberuon's  Hist.  Scotland*  vol.  h  p.  209,«*Brompton,  p.  1092. 
t  And.  Hist  Com.  vol.  1.  p.  166. 
:fRapin*fi  Hist.  Eng.  vol.  1.  p.  238. 
$  Ibid.  p.  245. 
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cd  lijr  copioaaness  and  CTcduBtf ,  than  by  accoracf  of  investi- 
gaUoD. 

William  the  Lion  had  far  hu  saccessor,  Alexander  II,  who 
was  succeeded  bj  Alexander  III,  A.  p.  1249.  This  prince 
di^K>sses9ed  the  Norwegians  of  the  Hebodes  and  the  Orkney 
islands,  which  they  had  long  held  in  possession.*  Scotland 
flourished  under  the  reign  of  this  prince;  bat  his  death  usher- 
ed in  a  dreadful  tndn  of  calapnities.  Having  lost  his  only  son 
and  presumptive  heir,  and  bis  daughter,  the  queen  of  Norway^ 
being  also  dead,  Alexander  had  assembled  the  barons  of  bis 
kingdom,  and  prevailed  on  them  to  swear,  that  in  case  of  his 
death  without  male  issue,  they  would  acknowledge  his  grand- 
daughter, the  young  princess  Margaret  of  Norway,  for  their 
queen.  The  death  of  this  monarch,  occa^oned  by  a -fell  from 
bis  horse,  happened  A.  D.  1285,  about  two  years  and  a  half 
after  having  thus  regulated  the  succession.  At^is  demise, 
Margaret  of  Norway  was  only  three  years  old,  and  a  regency 
was  consequently  established.  A  treaty  was  also  concluded 
between  Eric  king  of  Norway,  her  father,  Edward  I.  king  of 
England,  her  great  uncle,  and  the  regency  of  Scotland,  by 
which  it  was  agreed  that  the  young  princess  should  be  edu* 
cated  at  the  court  of  England,  and  married  to  the  heir  appa« 
rem  of  that  crown.f 

Thus  did  the  prudent  Edward  project  the  beneficial  mea- 
sure of  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms,  which  so  long  after- 
wards took  place.  Providence,  however,  was  at  that  time  pleas- 
ed to  disappoint  the  design.  The  young  princess  died  in  her 
passaj^e.  And  Scotland  was  split  into  factions  by.  the  compe- 
tition for  her  vacant  throne.  The  two  principal  candidates 
were  Rf>bert  Bruce  and  John  Baliol,  the  former  grandson,  the 
latter  great-grandson  of  Duvid,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  brother 
of  Malcolm  IV.  and  William  the  Li<Hi.  The  former  of  these 
kings  dyin,^  without  issue,  and  the  race  of  the  latter  being  ex- 
tinct in  the  princes >i  of  Norway,  the  succession  necessarily  re- 
verted to  the  posterity  of  David,  which  had  originally  consist- 
ed of  three  daughters.  Deverguld,  bis  grand-daughter  by  the 
eldest,  was  alive,  and  had  transferred  her  right  to  John  fiaiioI> 

•  Andet-son  on  the  authority  of  Skene,  HisL  Com,  vol  1.  p.  226. 
t  Rapin's  Hisi.  tng.  vol.  1.  p.  365. 
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ber  80ir.  Robert  Bruce,  although  descended  from  a  younger 
daughter,  was  one  degree  nearer  in  consanguinity  to  tiie  ori« 
'  ginld  stock.  Both  the  competitors  were  possessed  of  several 
great  baronies ;  both  were  allied  to  some  of  the  priiiciptil  fa- 
milies in  the  kingdom,  and  suppoited  by  a  powerful  faction. 
The  Scotch  nobility,  therefore,  to  avoid  the  calamities  of  a  civil 
war,  referred  to  the  king  of  England  the  decision  of  this  im- 
portant afiair,  without  foreseeing  the  consequences  of  so  dan- 
gerous a  measure,  as  thus  throwing  themselves  into  the  hands 
of  an  enterprising  and  politic  monarch,  commanding  a  power- 
ful and  warlike  people,  and  at  peace  with  all  the  world. 

Edward  being  thus' chosen  the  umpire  of  this  important 
question,  considered  it  as  a  fit  opportjunity  for  reviving  the 
claim  of  sovereignty  over  Scotland,  which  Henry  II.  had  esta- 
blished and  compelled  William  the  Lion  to  acknowledge,  al- 
though Richard  I.  bad  renounced  all  pretensions  of  that  na- 
ture. It  is  not  to  our  present  purpose  to  examine  these  claims, 
which  Rapin  and  other  historians  have  so  amply  detailed,  and 
so  minutely  investigated,  and  which  are  .now  wholly  uninter* 
esting.  It  suf{ices«to  say,  that  Edward  and  his  a$>:ents  ransacked 
the  fabulous  tales  and  partial  testimony  of  Saxon  chroniclers, 
from  the  reigns  of  Edward  the  Elder  and  Athelstan,  his  son. 
Treaties  of  princes,  and  briefs  of  popes,  were  dragged  from 
oblivion,  and  the  early  historians  of  both  kingdoms  brought  in 
evidence.  The  Scots,  at  that  time,  acknowledged  the  para- 
mount authority  of  England,  but  afterwards  adduced  a  multi- 
tudinous mass  of  arguments  to  invalidate  her  claims.  Some, 
however,  think  that  Edward  clearly  proved  his  right  of  sove- 
reignty from  the  moft  authentic  records,  while  others  esteem 
his  allegations  ill-founded,  and  his  precedents  supposititious. 
Histonans  are  divided  on  the  subject,  and  the  question  re- 
mains undecided.*  The  consequences,  however,  were  severe- 
ly feh  by  both  kingdoms,  but  especially  by  Scotland,  whi^h, 
in  addition  to  the  calamities  of  civil  war,  was  exposed  to  fot 
reign  invasion,  and  nearly  subjected  to  a  foreigiryoke.  A  war 
was  kindled  between  England  and  Scotland  which  coniinued, 
with  little  intermission,  more  than  seventy  years,  and  was  car- 

*  Vide,  CD  thit  subject,  Rapin,  vol.  1.  book  9. 
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Tied  on  whb  a  degree  of  ^imosity  seldom  paralleled,  in  the 
annals  of  Christian  nations. 

Under  the  pretext  of  examining,  with  greater  aolemhitjr, 
the  different  claims  to  the  succession,  Edward  summuoned  all 
the  barons  of  Scotland  to  Norbam,  where  be  opened  the  busi- 
ness by  a  declaration  of  his  own  paramount  authority  over  the 
kingdom  ;  adding,  that  in  quality  of  sovereign  lord  of  all  Scot- 
land, he  was  come  ^o  render  impartial  justice  to  all.  He  ^ave 
them  three  weeks  to  consider  of  the  subject,  during  which 
tirae  they  were  tp  prepare  whatever  they  might  object  to  his 
^demands,  and  produce  all  the  public  acts  and  monuments  by 
which  they  might  think  to  invalidate  his  pretensions.  At  the 
time  appointed,  Bru^e  and  fialiol,  the  two  principal  competi- 
tors, acknowledged  Scotland  to  be  a  fief  of  the  English  crown, 
and  swore  fealty  to  Edward  as  their  sovereign  lord.  The  rest 
of  the  barons,  being  either  gained  or  intimidated,  followed  their 
example.  The  troops  which  Edward  had  marched  to  Norbam^ 
under  the  ostensible  pretext  of  guarding  the  states  of  Scot« 
land,  contributed  not  a  little  to  strike  them  with  terror.  They 
considered  it  unsafe  to  disoblige  the  king,  or  to  act  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  candidates,  one  of  whom  was  to  be  their  master ; 
and  consequently  the  business  was  terminated  without  diffi- 
culty. But  another  step,  still  more  important,  remained  to  be 
taken.  Edward  represented  to  the  competitors,  that  it  was  in 
vain  to  pronounce  a  sentence  without  the  necessary  powers 
for  its  execution,  and  demanded  possession  of  the  kingdom,  in 
order  to  deliver  it  to  him  whose  right  should  be  deemed  pre- 
ferable. This  demand  was  also  agreed  to ;  and  the  Earl  of 
Angus  was  the  only  one  of  the  barons  mho  refused  to  deliver 
up,  to  a  foreign  power,  the  castles  in  his  custody.*  The  whole 
series  of  these  transactions  seem  to  indicate  a  strange  degree 
t>f  pusillanimity  in  the  nobles ;  but  the  two  competitors,  Baliol 
and  Bruce,  divided  all  Scotland  between  them,  aiid  their  con- 
duct determined  that  of  the 'whole  kingdom.  In  regard  to  the. 
ultimate  decision,  impartial  history  must  allow  that  Edward, 
throughout  the  whole  of  this  important  process,  maintained  at 
least  the  ostensible  ap{)curance  of  acting  in  conformi^  to  esta- 
blished laws.  Commissioners  were  appointed.    The  respective 

♦  Rapin's  Hist.  Engf.  vol.  1.  p.  o6r. 
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claidis  being  examined  in  bis  presence,  he  propounded  seve-r. 
ral  questions  concerning  the  Scottish  laws  of  succession,  and 
a  variety  of  legal  points  were  discussed  and  explained.  The 
candidates  presented  their  nnemorialsy  produced  genealogies 
and  precedents^  and  pleaded  their  own  cause  before  the  king 
and  the  commissioners.  The  whole  business  was  conducted 
according  to  the  most  s(^emn  forms  of  judicial  inquiry.  All 
this  ostensible  appearance  of  disinterested  equity  and  impartial 
discussion}  clothed  with  the  venerable  garb  of  legal  forms, 
might)  without  prejudice  to  his  designs,  be  easily  preserved 
by  Edward,  in  the  midst  of  commi^ioners  and  clients  devoted 
to  his  interest,  or  overawed  by  his  power ;  and  the  Scottish 
historians  consider  his  decision  as  pre-determined,  in  confor- 
mity to  the  deep  laid  plan  of  his  own  politics.  Some  of  the 
best  of  them,  however,  do  not  deny  its  legality.  That  inge-* 
nious  and  elegant  writer  Dr.  Robertson,  thus  exhibits  his  ideas 
of  the  uni«n  of  legal  propriety  and  political  expediency  in 
Edward's  ultimate  award.  ^<  According  to  the  rules  of  sue* 
cession,"  says  that  able  historian,  "  which  are  now  established, 
the  right  of  Baliol  was  preferable ;  and  notwithstanding  Bruce's 
plea  of  being  nearer  in  blood  to  Earl  David,  Ballot's  cluim,  as 
the  representative  of  his  mother  and  grandmother,  would  be 
deemed  incontestable."  Immediately  after,  however,  he  adds, 
^  But  in  that  age  the  order  of  succession  was  not  ascertained 
with  the  same  precision.  The  question  appeared  to  be  no  less 
Intricate  than  it  was  important.  Though  the  prejudices  of  the 
people,  and,  perhaps,  the  laws  of  the  kingdom,  favoured  Bruce, 
each  of  the  rivals  was  supported  by  a  powerful  fuction."  In 
the  next  page,  he  expresses,  in  these  words,  jiis  opinion  of  the 
motives  by  which  ^dward  was  actuated  in  regard  to  his  deci- 
sion. <'  Edward,  finding  Baliol  the  most  obsequious  and  the 
least  formidable  of  the  two  competitors,  soon  after  gave  judg- 
ment in  his  favour."  Whether  the  motives  of  justice  or  in- 
terest preponderated,  in  dictating  this  sentence,  it  is  impossi- 
ble to  determine.  Such,  however,  was  the  result  of  a  busi- 
ness so  intricate  in  its  nature  and  so  disastrous  in  its  con- 
sequences. The  claims  of  Bruce  and  Baliol  being  formally 
discussed,  eight  more  candidates  brought  forward  their  pre- 
tensions ;  but  their  titles  were  found  defective,  and  Edward 
pronounced  Baliol  feudatory  king  of  Scotland,  under  the  para- 
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mount  sovereignty  of  himsefP  and  his  successors.  BalioK  by 
an  authentic  ac^,  acknowledged,  in  the  most  exprosb  ternis, 
the  sovereignty  of  the  English  monarch  over  Scotland,  did 
homage  to  him  as  his  liege  lord,  and  submitted  to  whatever 
conditions  he  was  pleased  to  prescribe.  This  hehig  the  most 
impbrtant  event  in  the  political  histot7  of  Sf  otlund,  at  least  so 
far  as  it  is  connected  with  that  of  England,  it  is  here  detailed 
at  some  length  ;  but  yet  with  all  the  precision  thut  could  be 
adopted,  in  exhibiting  a  distinct  view  of  an  affair,  which,  simi- 
lar in- its  nature  to  the  contested  succession  to  the  crown  of 
France,  between  Edward  ill.  and  Philip  of  V^alois,  and  to  that 
of  England  between  the  two  houses  of  York  and  Lancaster, 
-was  also  productive  of  effects  almost  equally  disastrous,  and 
involved  in  the  most  dreadful  calamities  the  inhabitants  of 
both  kingdoms.  These  events,  and  a  multitude  of  others^ 
which  history  records,  shew  the  superior  perfection  of  modern 
to  that  of  ancient  policy,  in  precisely  ascertaining  the  laws  of 
succession,  and  keeping  the  royal  line  as  distinct  as  possible. 
Such  is  the  nature  of  human  affairs,  that  the  contentions. of 
the  great,  when  carried  to  extremities,  always  bring  misery 
on  the  people. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  this  intricate  and  important  affair, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Edward,  whatever  may  be  said 
in  regard  to  his  justice,  acted  with  consummate  policy  ;  but 
whether  his  subsequent. conduct  displayed  the  same  charac- 
teristic, is,  perhaps,  somewhat  more  problematical.  Having 
placed,  on  the  throne  of  Scotland,  a  vassal  prince  devoted  to 
his  interests,  and  obliged  the  nobles  to  resign  the  liberty  and 
independence  of  their  country,  he  imagined  his  dominion  to 
be  firmly  established,  and  began  too  soon  to  let  his  new  vas- 
sals feel  the  weight  of  his  sovereignty.  The  fierce  and  former- 
ly independent  Scots  bore  with  impatience  a  yoke  to  which 
they  were  unaccustomed,  ^aliol  himself,  being  repeatedly 
harassed  with  frequent  summonses  to  appear  in  England,  and 
answer  before  Edward  to  various  complaints  made  againstJiim 
by  his  owtY  subjects,  and  often  treated  in  the  most  humiliating 
manner,  grew  sensible  of  the  degraded  state  of  his  vassalage. 
His  passive  spirit  was  at  length  roused  to  revolt,  and  entering 
into  negotiations  with  France  he  began  to  adopt  measures  for 
asserting  the  independency  of  his  kingdom.    Edward,  receiv- 
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log  intelligence  of  his  designs,  demanded  possession  of  the 
castles  of  Berwick,  Judburgh)  and  Roxburgh,  as  pledges  of 
his  fealty.  Baliol,  after  some  temporizing,  not  only  refused 
these  demands,  but,  relying  on  the  assistance  of  France,  re- 
nounced his  vassalage.  Edward,  at  the  head  of  a  powerful 
army,  immediately  marched  with  great  promptitude  towards 
Scotland,  where  be  was  joined  by  Bruce  and  his  party.  It  is 
tudy  that  on  this  occasion  he  promised  to  place  Bruce  on  the 
throne.  Knowing  how  much  expedition  was  necessary  for 
preventing  the  preparations  of  Baliol,  he  accelerated  his  mea* 
sures,  amd  having  surprised  Berwick  and  defeated  the  Scots 
with  great  slaughter,  advanced  into  the  kingdom,  and  reduced 
fortress  after  fortress  with  amazing  rapidity ;  Dunbar,  Rox- 
burgh, Edinburgh,  Stirling,  Perth,  and  all  the  principal  places 
in  the  kingdom  were  successively  conquered  ;  so  that,  before 
the  end  of  the  campaign,  all  Scotland  was  so  completely  sub- 
dued, that  Baliol  and  the  whole  nation  had  no  other  resource 
than  to  throw  themselves  on  his  mercy.  The  king  of  Scotland, 
therefore,  appearing  before  Edward  with  a  white  rod  in  his 
hani^  formally  resigned  to  him  the  kingdom^  to  be  disposed 
of  at  his  pleasure. 

In  order  to  confirm  his  new  acquisition,  Edward  convened 
an  assembly  of  the  states  of  Scotland,  at  Berwick,  where  all 
the  nobility  and  officers  of  the  kingdom  took  the  oath  of  alle- 
giunce  to  him  as  their  lawful  sovereign,  on  whom  the  crown 
was  devolved^  by  the  revolt  of  Baliol  his  vassal.  Edward  might 
there  have  been  crowned  king  of  Scotland ;  but  his  design 
was  to  unite  the  kingdom  to  England.  The  union  of  Wales 
with  England  had  already  been  effected ;  and  it  was  the  grand 
object  of  Edward's  politics  to  form  the  whole  island  of  Great 
Britain  into  one  united  monarchy,  a  design  which  certainly 
tended  to  the  general  tranquillity  of  the  country,  and  the  hap- 
piness of  its  inhabitants ;  but  Divine  Providence  had  hot  fixed 
on  that  period  for  iTs  accomplishment.  This  sagacious  prince, 
however,  omitted  nothing  that  could  contribute  to  secure  his  * 
dominion  over  the  kingdom  which  he  had  conquered.  All  the 
nobles  and  officers  of  Scotland  were  obliged  to  deliver  to  him 
the  castles  and  places  of  which  they  were  yet  in  possession. 
W.  Douglas,  the  only  one  who  refused^  was  sent  prisoner  to 
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England,  where  he  chose  to  end  his  dafs  in  confinement  rather 
than  to  purchase  his  liberty  by  acknowledging  Edward  for  his 
sovereign.  All  the  other  barons,  whom  it  was  thought  neces- 
sary to  secure,  were,  with  Baliol,  sent  to  England.  Of  these 
some  were  shut  up  in  prisons,  and  others  left  at  liberty  on 
condition  of  not  passing  to  the  north  of  the  Trent  under  the 
penalty  of  death.  Edward  also  removed  to  London  the  crown 
and  sceptre  with  all  the  regalia  of  Scotland,  as  well  as  the  pub- 
lic archives,  and  every  other  n}emorial  of  its  former  indepen- 
dence. Desirous  to  obliterate  from  the  minds  of  the  Scots 
every  rememberance  of  their  existence  as  a  nation,  h<»ransack- 
ed  churches  and  monasteries,  and  destroyed  or  carried  into 
England  their  historical  monuments.*  This  destruction,  of 
the  Scottish  records  throws  a  singular  obscurity  on  the  history 
of  that  kingdom,  which  can  only  be  collected  from  such  im- 
perfect chronicles  as  had  escaped  the  general  wreck ;  from 
the  ill  authenticated  relations  of  foreign  writers,  and  from  va- 
rious traditionary  accounts,  of  which  those  relating  to  recent 
occurrences  could  alone  be  entitled  to  credit  From  such 
broken  fragments,  Fordun,  in  the  fourteenth  centur}',  cdh pil- 
ed his  history,  which  being  continued  by  the  monkish  histo- 
rians of  succeeding  times,  served  as  the  basis  on  which  Boe- 
thius  and  Buchanan,  authoj*s  equally  inaccurate  and  credulous, 
constructed  their  elaborate  works.  Among  the  relies  of  Scot- 
tish antiquity  Edward  did  not  forget  to  remove  from  Scone  to 
lK)ndon,  the  celebrated  fatidical  stone  on  which  the  inaugura- 
tion of  the  kings  of  Scotland  used  to  be  performed.  The 
curious  bistoiy  of  this  shapeless  stone,  which  is  yet  to  be  seen 
in  Westminster  Abbey,  is  not  unconnected  with  that  of  the 
human  mind,  as  it  shews  the  power  of  superstition  in  ages  of 
ignorance,  and  the  influence  of  imagination  over  reason,  espe- 
cially when  supported  by  traditionary  legends.  According  to 
the  best  accounts,  Kenneth  I.  king  of  the  Scots,  having  de- 
feated the  Picts  near  the  monastery  of  Scone,  with  a  dreadful 
slaughter,  and  almost  exterminated  their  army,  placed  there 
a  stone,  which  vulgar  tradition  reported  to  be  the  same  that 

*  This  is  supposed,  by  Tyrrel,  to  be  a  calumny  invented  by  Boethius. 
It  is,  however,  adopted  by  Robertson. 
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bid  once  served  Jacob  for  a  pillow.*  This  stones  \r  hich  Kenneth 
is  said  to  have  inclosed  in  a  wooden  chair  for  the  iiiaugurution  of 
the  Scottish  kinf^  his  successors,  was,  according  to  the  same 
tiaditioQ,  brought  by  a  Simon  firehnus  from  Spain  into  Ireltindi 
and  afterwards  from  Ireland  into  Arg;y]eshire  ;  but  no  account 
is  given  of  its  journey  from  Palestine  into  Spain.  Dignified 
by  so  noble  a  legends  it  became  an  object  of  public  veneration. 
From  time  immemorial  the  whole  Scottish  nation  had  annexed 
to  this  stone  an  idea  of  fatality  ;  and  upon  it  was  tiiis  inscription : 

•'Ni  fallat  fatum,  Scoli  quocunque  locatum 
*•  Invenient  lapidem,  re^nare  tenentur  ibidem.** 

•*  Or  fate's  deceived  and  lieaven  decrees  in  vain, 

"  Or  where  they  find  tliia  stone  the  Scots  shall  reign/* 

This  stone,  indeed,  was  regarded  as  the  palladium  of  Scot* 
^and  :  the  whole  nation  believed  that  while  it  remained  in  the 
country,  the  state  would  continue  unshaken^  but  that  its  remo- 
val  must  be  attended  with  great  revolutions.  Ejlward,  there* 
fore,  knowing  the  power  of  imaginatien,  in  animating  courage 
or  producing  pusillanimity,  carried  away  this  &tal  stone,  in 
oi'der  to  excite  in  the  Scots  a  belief  that  the  time  of  the  dis- 
solution of  their  monarchy  was  arrived,  and  all  hope  of  regain* 
ing  their  national  independence  extinguished.  It  is  extremely 
probable  that  this  curious  monument  of  superstitious  creduli  y, 
owed  its  origin  to  the  policy  of  some  barbarous  chief  of  remote 
antiquity,  desirous  of  inspii  ing  his  followers  with  an  enthusias- 
tic csurage,  or  with  a  local  attachment  to  some  favourite  spot, 
where  he  had  fixed  his  colony  and  esublished  the  seat  of  his 
savage  power.f  Or  it  might,  perhaps,  in  a  later  period,  have 
been  the  invention  of  some  more  polished  leader  or  classical 
monk,  who  had  heard  of  the  famous  Palladium  of  Troy,  of 
which  that  of  Scotland,  althouf^h  better  adapted  to  Christian 
ideas,  may  be  considered  as  the  copy  and  counterpart. | 

•  Genesis,  ch.  xxvii  ll  and  18  verses. 

t  Various  means  were  used  by  the  founders  of  cities  or  monarcljies 
amon^  the  ancients,  to  excite  in  the  minds  of  the  multitude  a  \en<*ration 
for  a  particular  spot,  as  may  he  seen  in  the  Roman  and  other  histories. 
^:  **  F  atale  aggressi  sacrato  avellere  templo 
*'  Palladium,  caesis  summx  custodibus  arcis 
"  Corripuere  sacram  etfigiem  ** 

Virgil  jEneiJ,  lib,  ii.  165. 
VOL.  II.  7 
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In  this  moment  of  general  coosternadon  and  dismay,  when 
pusillanimity  and  terror  seemed  to  have  paralized  the  barons 
and  people  of  Scotland,  a  new  political  phenomenon  appear- 
ed. An  obscure  individual  of  no  high  rank,  and  of  sull  lesa 
fortune,  rose  to  assert  the  honour  and  independence  of  hia 
country,  vhile  the  nobles  and  grandees  of  the  kingdom,  divid- 
ed into  factions,  or,  adhering  to  the  conqueror,  seemed  de* 
sirous  of  perpetuating  its  slavery.  That  strenuous  patrioti 
but  barbarous  warrior,  William  Wallace,  to  whom  many  fisu 
bulous  exploits  are  ascribed,  but  who  in  reality  possessed  all 
the  valour  of  Achilles,  joined  to  the  prudence  of  Ulysses,  and 
in  these  two  respects  merited  the  pen  of  a  Homer  to  celebrate 
his  actions  ;  ventured,  almost  singly,  to  attack  the  colossal 
power  of  the  conqueror.  His  band  of  troops  was  so  inconsi- 
derable, and  his  progress  so  rapid,  that  the  boldness  and  sac- 
cess  of  his  enterprise  are  equally  astonishing.  His  army,  how-, 
ever,  was  daily  increased  by  the  numbers  whom  success  allur- 
ed to  his  standard.  Having  in  a  very  short  time  recovered  all 
the  places  which  the  English  had  held  in  their  possesMon,  ex- 
cept the  single  town  of  Berwick,  his  courage  and  conduct  raised 
him  so  high  in  the  esteem  of  the  army,  that  he  was,  by  a  kind 
of  military  election,  declared  regent  of  the  kingdom.  Edward,, 
who  had  engaged  in  a  war  with  France,  and  was  at  that  time 
in  Flanders,  agreed  with  the  French  king  to  refer  their  differ- 
ence to  the  arbitration  of  Pope  Boniface  VHI,  and  returning 
home,  tunued  all  his  attention  to  quell  the  Scottish  revolt. 
Having  entered  Scotland,  he  advanced  to  Falkirk,  whcM  he 
met  the  enemy's  army  conducted  by  Walhice,  and  an  obsti- 
nate battle  again  decided  the  fate  of  the  kingdom.  Although 
Edward  had  two  of  his  ribs  broken  by  a  fall  from  his  horse, 


-nuUique  adspecta  viroriim 


«*  Pallas,  in  abstruso  planus  mcmorabile  templo." 

Lucan,  lib.  ix.  994. 

This,  or  ratlier  another  imagre  of  Pallas,  was  afterwards  brought  to 
Alba,  from  whence,  as  Livy  informs  us,  it  was  translated  to  Rome,  and 
preserved  in  the  temple  of  Vesta,  with  religious  veneration,  as  the  sacredf 
pledge  on  which  the  fate  of  the  Roman  empire  depended. 
'*  Fatale  pignus  imperii  Romani." 

Iriv/y  lib.  26b  c.  27. 


in  tlie  beginning  of  the  engagement,  he  kept  the  fieM,  and 
commanded  i^vith  the  same  presence  of  mind,  as  if  no  aoei- 
dent  had  happened.*  The  contest  was  obstinate  and  bloody, 
but  the  issue  was  fatal  to  the  Scots,  whose  ferocious,  but  un- 
disciplined bands,  were  not  a  match  for  Edward's  veteran 
troops.  Wallace  was  defeated  with  So  prodigious  a  slaughter, 
that,  according  to  some  authors,  the  Scots  lost  60,000  men, 
while  others  reduce  the  number  to  10,000,  exhibiting  in  their 
contradictory  narratives,  another  of  those  innumerable  instan- 
ces of  the  uncertainty  of  ail  circamstantial  accounts,  espe* 
cially  in  regard  to  numerical  statements.  All  that  can  with 
certainty  be  said  is,  that  the  slaughter  of  the  Scots  was  dread- 
ful, and  Edward's  victory  complete.  Improving  his  advan- 
tages, he  recovered  all  the  places  of  strength  as  rapidly  as 
they  had  been  lost ;  and  may  en  this  occasion  be  said  to  have 
a  second  time  conquered  Scotland.  Wallace,  with  u  few  faith- 
ful  followers,  retired  among  the  mountains  and  marshes  which 
nature  had  rendered  inaccessible  to  armies ;  and  perceiving 
that  his  patriotic  exertions  inspired  the  nobles  with  jealousy, 
rather  than  emulation,  he  resigned  the  regency. 

Comyn  was,  on  his  resignation,  declared  regent,  an  office  at 
that  time  of  little  consequence,  as  it  gave  him  authority  over 
only  a  small  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  a  few  scattered  troops 
who  had  escaped  from  the  late  battle.  Through  the  media- 
tion of  Philip  king  of  France,  a  truce  for  seven  months  was 
procured  for  such  of  the  Scots  as  refused  to  submit  to  Ed- 
ward's authority.  This  gave  the  new  regent  an  opportunity 
of  exciting  the  barons  to  ehake  off  the  English  yoke.  Roused 
by  his  exhortations,  both  the  nobles  and  people  immediately 
fiew  to  arms.  In  a  short  time  all  Scotland  rose  as  one  man, 
the  whole  mass  of  the  inhabitants,  in  the  towns  and  in  the 
country,  taking  arms  the  same  day,  and  almost  at  the  same 
hour.  The  English  garrisons  being  every  where  attacked  at 
the  same  moment,  in  so  furious  a  manner  that  all  resistance 
was  ineffectual,  had  no  other  alternative  than  that  of  being  put 
to  the  sword,  or  of  surrendering  on  condition  of  immediately 
evacuating  the  kingdom.     This  general  revolt,  which  happen- 

•  Itapin,  vol.  1.  p.380. 


ed  about  the  end  of  the  jear  1399,  indvoed  Edward  to  marcb 
early  in  the  ensuing  spring*  and  a  third  time  to  enter  Sc«>c- 
land.  The  Scottish  army,  which  coosisted  only  of  ati  ill-arm* 
ed  and  undibciplined  militia,  not  aUe  to  stknd  against  Ed- 
ward's veteran  army,  retired  at  his  approach.  The  kingt  how- 
ever, with  hift  usual  promptitude,  pursued,  ovenookyand  rout* 
ed  them  in  a  decisive  engagement.  The  shattered  remaina 
of  their  forces  retreated  into  the  marshes,  which  were  known 
only  to  the  natives,  and  amidst  which  the  conqueroi^s  durst 
not  continue  their  pursuit.  Despaiiing  of  any  good  effects 
from  further  resistance,  the  Scots  now  hud  recourse  to  nego- 
tiation  and  entreaties ;  but  the  inexorable  Edward  rejecting  all 
terms  of  reconciliation,  and  insisting  on  unconditional  submis- 
sion, they  put  themselves  and  their  country  under  the  p^pal 
protection,  and  made  Boniface  VUII.  an  offer  of  the  sove- 
reignty. This  produced  a  brief  from  the  Pope  to  Edward, 
exhibiting  his  own  claim  to  the  crown  of  SioUanu.  The 
English  monarch  assembled  a  Purliunient  at  Lincoln  for  the 
purpose  of  deliberating  on  the  pretensions  of  tlie  Roman  see. 
The  papal  brief  was  answered  by  a  muniicsio,  absertiiig  that 
England  possessed  from  time  immemorial  the  right  of  sove- 
leignty  over  Scotland.  This  manitesto  of  the  parliament  was 
followed  by  a  memorial  from  the  king,  in  justification  of  his 
measures,  in  which,  if  he  could  iK>t  equal  the  Pope  in  sanctiiy, 
he  resolved  to  outdo  him  in  antiquity.  lmpro\ing  on  that 
presented  to  the  Scottish  burons  at  Nor  hum,  m  which  he  car- 
ried his  claim  no  higher  than  Edward  the  father  of  Athelstan, 
he  now  derived  it  from  Bi  uius,  the  first  fabulous  king  of  Bri- 
tain, and  traced  it  through  the  reigns  of  all  the  fictiiious  nio- 
narchs,  with  whose  names  and  exploits  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth 
had  embellished  his  historical  romance.  1  his  letter  being 
written  in  the  most  respectful  manner,  without  any  expres- 
sions that  could  be  offensive  to  his  Holiness,  the  difference 
between  Edward  and  the  Pope  was  accommodated,  and  at  the 
solicitatioii  of  the  French  king,  the  truce  with  the  revolted 
Scots  was  prolonged.  At  its  expiration,  Edward  sent  Segrave> 
governor  of  Berwick,  with  a  formidable  force  to  renew  the 
war,  and  complete  the  reduction  of  Scotland.  This  general 
apprehending  no  danger  from  the  Scots,  whom  he  considered 
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as  uaftb]e  to  make  any  reaUtance,  divided  his  araif  into  three 
columns,  in  order  more  completely  to  ravai^e  the  country. 
Meeting;,  however,  iiiiexpectediy  with  the  Scotch  army  under 
the  command  of  Comyn  and  Fraser,  aJ]  the  three  bodies  were 
aucressWely  defeated.  In  conseqtiein:e  of  this  disaster,  Ed. 
ward  the  next  year,  1303,  entered  the  fourth  time  into  Scot- 
land, with  ao  numerous  an  army,  that  he  penetrated  to  the  ex- 
tremities of  the  kingdom,  and-  ravaged  the  country  without 
meeting  with  any  considerable  resistance,  the  Scots  being  uq» 
able  to  oppose  so  formidable  a  power.  Wallace  alone,  witk 
a  body  of  troops*  continually  harassed  him,  and  revenged  the 
Scots  on  such  of  the  English  soldiers  as  happened  to  stray 
from  the  main  body  of  the  army.  Stirling  Castle  was  besieg- 
ed the  whole  winter,  and  was  at  last  obliged  to  capitulate.  By. 
ks  surrender,  Edward  became  master  of  all  the  fortified  placeHf 
and  in  this  fourth  expedition  completed  his  third  conquest  of 
Scotland.  A  few  determined  patriots,  however,  retreating  to 
places  inaccessible  to  hostile  approach,  still  held  the  conque. 
ror*s  poDvcrs  at  defiance ;  but  Wallace,  the  principal  instiga- 
tor and  soul  of  revolt,  bein^  betrayed  into  the  hands  of  the 
English,  was  tried,  condemned,  and  executed,  as  guilty  of 
treason.  His  head  was,  by  Edward's  command,  placed  upon 
London  Bridge,  and  his  four  quarters  hung  up  in  the  four 
principal  towns  of  Scotland.  Here,  as  in  many  other  cases, 
we  have  an  opportunity  of  considering  the  difficulty  of  making 
a  just  estimate  of  actions  from  the  echoes  of  common  fttme, 
and  the  ipse  dixit  of  partial  or  inconsiderate  writers.  This 
extraordinary  severity  to  the  Scottish  patriot,  ie  universally 
regarded  as  an  indelible  blemish  on  Edward's  memory ;  but 
if  the  cruelties  imputed  to  Wallace  had  any  fotmdation  in  fact, 
his  punishment  must  be  regarded  as  a  just  retribution.*  In- 
deed, if  the  whole  conduct  of  those  conspicuous  characters^ 
who  in  all  ages  and  countries  have  fallen  by  the  hand  of  vio- 
lence, could  be  minutely  investigated,  they  would  oilen  be 
found,  although  tess  fortunate,  little  less  criminal  than  their 

*  Rapin«  in  one  part  of  his  history,  seems  inclined  to  question  the 
truth  of  the  cruelties  imputed  to  Wallace,  although  in  another  he  men- 
tions them  in  terms  of  positive  assertion.  Vide  Hist.  Eiiy.  vol.  1.  p.  38d 
and  383. 
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oppressors ;  and  the  distributive  justice  of  Providence  wouM 
appear  more  impartially  dealt  than  superficial  observers  can 
perceive.  But  so  often  are  ^e  the  dupes  of  misreprescnta- 
don,  and  so  prone  to  hasty  decision,  that  the  illustrious  victim 
of  oppression  and  violence,  who  has  himself  sacrificed  at  the 
shrine  of  his  ambition,  his  avarice  or  his  resentment,  thou- 
sands of  inferior  celebrity,  appears  in  our  eyes  arrayed  in  the 
spotless  robes  of  innocence.  In  contemplating  his  sufierings^ 
ve  forget  those  which  he  has  inflicted  on  others.  Historians 
deplore  his  fate,  and  blazon  his  virtues,  and  in  commemorat- 
ing his  misfortunes,  endeavour  to  excite  an  ill-judged  com- 
passion. 

The  Scots  so  many  times  vanquished,  as  often  rebelled  ;  no 
disasters  could  extinguish  their  martial  genius,  nor  bring  their 
independent  minds  to  submit  to  a  foreign  yoke.  Bruce,  the 
rival  of  Baliol,  being  dead,  his  son,  the  famous  Robert  I,  re* 
solved  to  assert  with  his  sword,  his  claim  to  the  crown  of  his 
ancestors.  He  then  resided  at  London,  as  a  prisoner  at  large, 
and  finding  that  Edward  had  received  intelligence  of  his  de- 
sign, immediately  made  his  escape.  Being  arrived  in  Scot- 
land, and  suspecting  the  fidelity  of  Corny n  with  whom  he  bad 
concerted  his  plan  and  maintained  a  consunt  correspondence, 
he  met  with  a  messenger  charged  with  letters  from  that  noble- 
man to  the  king.  Having  seized  the  messenger,  and  cxamin- 
Od  his  despatches,  his  suspicions  were  confirmed.*  In  conse« 
queoce  of  this  discovery,  he  immediately  repaired  to  Dumfries, 
where  meeting  with  Comyn,  he  stabbed  him  with  'his  own 
hand.t  Having  thus  drawn  the  sword,  he  had  no  other  alter- 
native than  to  throw  away  the  scabbard,  and  fully  convinced 
that  prompt  and  decisive  measures  could  alone  afford  any  hope 
of  success  or  safety,  he  assumed  the  regal  title,  and  was  solemn- 
ly crowned  ut  Scone.  The  new  king  of  Scotland  soon  dispos- 
sessed the  English  of  many  of  their  fortified  peaces ;  but  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke  having  entered  the  kingdom  with  a  nume- 
rous army,  defeated  him  in  two  successive  engage  men  ts.-^ 
Bruce  being  now  reduced  to  the  last  extremity,  was  obliged  to 
escape  out  of  Scotland,  and  to  lake  refuge  in  the  Hebudes, 
while  Edward  advancing  with  a  powerful  army,  sent  out  dc- 

•  Buchaniian,  lib.  ?•  f  Matt.  West,  p.  452. 
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Utchments  on  all  sidts  to  seize  his  adherents,  to  \vhom  no  mercy 
was  shewn.  Three  brothers  of  the  new  king  fell  on  th^  scaf- 
fold. His  queen  being  taken,  and  sent  intp  England,  was  kept 
'  in  close  confinement*  The  bishops  of  Glasgow  and,  St.  An- 
drews would  also  have  fallen  a  sacrifice  to  Edward's  vengeancet 
had  he  not  stood  in  awe  of  the  Pope.  The  countess  of  Bu- 
chan,  sister  of  the  Earl  of  Fife,  having  assisted  at  Robert's 
coronation,  was  put  in  a  wooden  cage,  and  hung  up  on  the 
walls  of  Berwick,  as  an  object  of  ridicule  to  the  peoples 
Mary,  the  other  sister,  underwent  the  same  fate  at  Roxburg. 
The  Earl  of  Athol,  allied  to  the  royal  families,  both  of  Scot- 
land and  England,  and  consequently  Edward's  relative,  was 
distinguished  from  the  rest  by  the  fatal  honour  of  being  hang- 
ed on  a  gallows  of  an  extraordinary  height.  Dreadful  instances 
of  Edward's  inestorable  severity,  and  of  the  ferocious  spirit  of 
the  times. 

Edward  having  taken  a  severe  vengeance  on  such  of  king 
Robert's  adherents  as  had  been  unfortunate  enough  to  fall 
into  bis  hands,  retired  to  Carlisle,  where  he  summoned  the 
last  Parliament  of  his  reign,  in  order  to  deliberate  on  the 
means  of  securing  the  possession  of  Scotland,  by  finally  unit- 
ing it,  to  England.  Shortly  after,  supposing  the  Scots  com- 
pletely disabled  from  making  any  further  resistance,  he  left 
the  command  of  the  army  to  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  re- 
turned to  London  in  order  to  concert  his  future  plans.  Robert 
no  sooner  heard  of  his  absence,  than  sallying  from  his  retreat 
he  assembled  the  scattered  remains  of  his  army,  reinforced  it 
with  fresh  supplies,  which  the  Scotch  barons  brought  from  all 
quarters,  and  attacked  the  English  general,  whom  he  totally 
defeated  and  took  prisoner.  He  then  marched  against  the 
Earl  of  Gloucester,  whom  he  obliged  to  retreat  to  the  castle 
of  Ayre,  and  afterwards  took  and  dismantled  several  towns, 
that  he  might  not  be  under  the  necessity  of  leaving  garrisons, 
as  well  as  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  affording  any  shelter 
to  the  English.  Edward,  surprised  and  exasperated  at  this 
unexpected  revolution,  summoned  ail  the  barons  of  his  realm 
to  meet  him  at  Carlisle,  in  the  summer  A.  D.  1307,  under  the 
penalty  of  forfeiting  their  fees,  resolving  to  draw  out  the  whole 
military  force  of  his  kingdom,  and  to  render  Scotland  from  one 
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extremity  to  the  other  an  entire  scene  of  desolation.  But  Dv 
vine  Providence  havinfs^  ordained  that  the  union  of  the  X'wo 
kin^doIns  should  at  last  be  effected  by  more  peaceable,  as  li^eil 
as  more  equitable  means,  disappointed  his  sanguinary  design* 
Being  arrived  at  Carlisle,  and  ready  to  carry  fire  and  sword 
into  every  corner  of  the  devoted  kingdom,  he  fell  sick  of  a 
dysentery,  und  soon  after  died  at  Burgh  on  the  sands,  leaving^ 
the  execution  of  his  projects  to  his  son  and  successor,  to  whom 
he  gave  strict  charge  i>ever  to  grant  peace  or  truce  till  the 
final  subjugation  of  Scotland  should  be  accomplished.* 

Robert  Bruce  immediately  prepared  to  take  advantage  of 
the  consternation  of  the  English,  occasioned  by  the  death  of 
their  king  ;  but  a  violent  fit  of  sickness  prevented  him  from 
carrying  his  measures  into  effect.  The  new  king  of  England 
advancing  as  far  as  Dumfries,  struck  the  whole  kingdom  with 
terror.  Nothing  could  exceed  the  perplexity  of  the  Scots  on 
this  occasion ;  their  king  being  dangerously  ill,  and  their 
forces,  both  in  numbers  and  discipline,  far  inferior  to  those  of 
the  enemy.  Edward's  return  into  England,  after  leaving  the 
command  of  the  army  to  John  Coroyn,  a  Scotch  baron,  was  a 
matter  of  surprise  to  both  kingdoms ;  and  reanimated  the 
hopes  of  the  Scots  not  leas  than  it  excited  the  murmurs  of  the 
English.  Nothing,  indeed,  could  be  more  strange  than  the 
conduct  of  Edward  II.  in  thus  relinquishing  the  conquest  of 
Scotland,  when  the  number  and  ardour  of  his  troeps,  and  king 
Robert's  sickness,  promised  him  almost  certain  success.  But 
the  new  king  of  England  had  not  the  warlike  inclinations  of 
his  predecessor,  and  the  blandishments  of  a  court  were  to  him 
more  alluring  than  the  hardships  and  hazards  of  a  campaign* 
His  appointment  of  Comyn  to  the  command,  was  also  a  sub- 
ject of  offence  to  the  army.  This  general,  although  the-de- 
termined  enemy  of  king  Robert,  was  a  Scot ;  and  the  English 
thought  themselves  dishonoured  by  the  pr.'fcrence  given  to  a 
foreigner.  Disaster  was  the  consequence  of  these  discon- 
tents. Comyn,  willing  to  take  advantage  of  Robert's  sickness, 
whom  he  supposed  incapable  of  heading  his  army,  advanc- 
ed in  order  to  attack  the  Scots.  The  latter,  thotigh  lie  found 
.himself  extremely  weak,  thought  that  in  so  critical  a  juncture 

•  Vide  England  Historical  Ch.  vol.  1.  p.  166. 
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flight  or  retreat  might  dishearten  his  troops,  and  eventually 
occasion  the  loss  of  his  kingdom.  Having,  therefore,  mounted 
his  horse  supported  by  two  esquires,  he  drew  up  his  army, 
and  with  a  composure  that  produced  a  wonderful  effect,  wait- 
ied  the  approach  of  the  enemy.  Victory  soon  declared  in  his 
favour ;  and  the  defeat  of  the  English  was  the  more  astonish- 
ing, as,  besides  being  superior  in  numbers,  they  were  the  very 
same  troops  who  had  vanquished  the  Scots  in  so  many  engage- 
ments. But  Edward  I.  was  no  more.  After  this  retreat  Co- 
>  myn  retired  into  England,  and  Robert  ravaged  the  whole 
oounty  of  Argyle,  which  still  belonged  to  the  English.  Ed- 
ward Bruce,  his  brother,  also  defeated  another  English  army 
in  the  county  of  Galloway ;  and  from  that  time  the  Scots  no 
longer  dreaded  the  army  of  England.* 

The  troubles  of  England,  on  account  of  Gaviston,  prevented 
that  court  from  paying  any  great  attention  to  the  affairs  of 
Scotland.  It  is,  however,  said  that  Edward  II.  in  1307,  the 
second  of  his  reign,  led  an  army  in  person  into  Scotland  ;  but 
not  having  provided  for  its  subsistence,  and  finding  the  coun- 
try laid  waste  before  him,  returned  without  effecting  any  thing 
of  importance.  In  two  successive  years,  1310  and  1 3  U ,  Bruce 
had  made  two  desultory  expeditions  into  England,  and  carried 
off  a  great  booty ;  and  the  year  following  he  recovered  Perth, 
Xancrie,  Dumfries,  and  Roxburgh.  The  Isle  of  Man  volun- 
tarily submitted  to  his  dominion ;  and  the  castle  of  Edinburgh 
being  carried  by  assault,  he  became  master  of  all  the  fortified 
places  except  Stirling  castle,  which  was  then  the  strongest  in 
Scotland.  The  next  year,  1313,  he  sent  his  brother  to  lay 
siege  to  that  important  forti'ess,  which  was  vigorously  assault- 
ed,  and  as  bravely  defended.    But  Philip  Mowbray,  the  go- 

*  The  preceding  is  Rapin's  account,  wbich,  however,  is  materially  con- 
tradicted by  his  commentator.  The  latter,  on  the  authority  of  the  Federa; 
and  the  Chronicle  of  Lanerc,  says,  "  that  tlie  commission  of  Guardian  of 
Scotland,  was  conferred  Sept.  1307  on  Johrt,  earl  of  Bretagpie,  who  de- 
feated Brace  and  compelled  him  to  fly  into  the  hi^lands  **  This  account, 
howerer,  does  not  appear  very  probable ;  or  at  least  the  losses  of  Bruce 
had  ^oon  been  repaired.  Rapin  himself  quotes  the  authority  of  the  same 
Chronicle  for  Edward  Brucc's  victoiy  in  Galloway,  but  does  not  distinctly 
oiention  tlie  year. 
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vernor,  finding  no  measures  taken  for  his  relief,  conchided  an 
agreement  with  the  Scots,  by  which  he  engaged  to  deliver  up 
the  place  at  the  e^d  of  a  year,  if  not  sooner  relieved  by  rein- 
forcements from  England. 

This  train  of  events,  so  &vourable  to  the  Scots  and  so  disas* 
trous  to  their  enemies,  now  threatened  the  complete  expulsion 
of  the  English,  and  roused  their  king  to  decisive  exertion.  He 
therefore  summoned  all  his  vassals  to  meet  him  with  their 
troops.  The  general  rendezvous  was  fixed  at  Newcastle^^upon* 
Tyne,  and  so  great  was  the  alacrity  of  all,  that  Edward  saw 
himself  at  the  head  of  100,000  men  English,  Welsh,  Gascons^ 
and  Irish.  To  this  numerous  army  the  king  of  Scotland  could 
oppose  no  more  than  30,000  men ;  but  these  were  inured  to 
war,  and  had  frequently  been  victorious.  Edward,  entering 
the  country  without  opposition,  advanced  towards  Stirling^ 
ivhile  Robert  made  every  preparation  to  give  him  a  vigorous 
reception.  Considering  the  superiority  of  numbers  with  which 
he  had  to  contend,  he  judiciously  drew  up  his  army  on  an  ad- 
vantageous ground,  where  craggy  rocks  on  one  of  the  flanks, 
and  a  deep  morass  on  the  other,  prevented  it  from  being  sur- . 
rountled.  The  Scots  being  resolved  to  conquer  or  die,  receiv- 
ed the  English  with  such  steady  and  determined  resolution^ 
that  they  soon  threw  their  numerous  army  into  confusion,  and 
routed  them  with  a  most  dreadful  slaughter.  This  decisive 
battle  was  fought  near  a  small  river,  called  Bannockbum,  on 
the  35th  of  July,  A.  D.  1314 ;  and,  since  the  memorable  day 
of  Hastings,  England  had  never  received  so  terrible  a  defeat* 
The  diiferent  historians,  as  is  ever  the  case,  perplex  us  with 
the  discordant  accounts  of  this  battle  and  the  loss  there  sus- 
tained. The  Eurl  of  Gloucester,  nephew  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, with  many  other  great  lords  of  distinction,  and  accord- 
injj  la  some  700  knights,  were  left  dead  on  the  field;  while 
others  assert  that  the  whole  number  of  English  earls,  barons, 
and  knights,  killed  and  taken  prisoners,  amounted  to  no  more 
than  154.*  The  Scotch  historians  make  the  whole  loss  of  the 
English  amount  to  50,000,  and  say  that  the  number  of  prisoners 
taken  was  greater  than  that  of  the  victorious  army.  The  Eng- 

*  Walsingham,  p.  105. 
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Gfthf  on  the  contrar^^  reduce  the  number  of  their  slain  t6 
10,000.  Amidst  tlie  discoi^ances  of  historical  details  we 
might  be  eternally  bewildered^  if  consequences  did  not  eluci- 
date those  facts  which  contradictory  evidence  labours  to  ob. 
scure.  In  military  history)  especially,  we  have  here  a  rule 
which' is  almost  infallible.  Reasoning  on  this  principle)  it  is 
evident  that  the  victory  of  the  Scots  was  decisive,  and  the  loss 
of  the  English  exceedingly  great,  as  the  latter  made  a  preci- 
pitate retreat,  not  thinking  themselves  in  safety  until  they 
reached  York,  and  never  more  ventured  to  face  the  kinp^  of 
Scotland  in  the  field.  The  Scots,  on  the  contrary,  acquired  an 
evident  superiority  ;  and  were,  so  long  as  the  war  continued, 
invariably  successful.  Robert  at  last  be&ieged  and  took  the 
strong  frontier  town  of  Berwick,  and  himself  and  his  generals 
ravaged  roost  of  the  northern  borders  of  England.  Not  con« 
tented  with  his  successes  in  Britain,  he  attempted  the  con* 
quest  oi  Ireland.  Having  sent  his  brother  Edward  thither 
for  that  purpose,  he  afterwards  followed  in  person  :  but  find- 
ing on  his  arrival,  that  his  brother  was  defeated  and  slain  in 
battle  by  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  general  of  the  English 
armvt  or  as  some  say  taken  prisoner,  and  hanged  at  Dut>dalk,* 
he  thought  it  best  to  desist  from  the  enterprise,  in  order  to 
improve  the  advantages  gained  by  his  armies  in  Britain. 

Since  the  conquering  days  of  Edward  I.  when  the  English 
were  always  victorious,  the  scales  had  surprisingly  turned; 
and  they  found  themselves  utterly  unable  to  check  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Scottish  king.  In  this  disastrous  state  of  afFidrs, 
Edward  XL  found  himself  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the 
Pope,  as  the  Scots  had  done  in  the  days  of  his  father,  and  with 
nearly  the  same  success.  He  earnestly  entreated  his  Holiness 
to  procure  him  a  peace,  or  at  least  a  truce  with  Scotland. 
John  XXII.  who  then  filled  the  papal  chair,  immediately  com- 
plied with  his  request,  and  undertook  to  make  peace  between 
the  kings  of  England  and  Scotland,  not  as  a  mediator,  but  in  the 
character  of  sovereign  arbitrator.  For  this  purpose  he  sent 
into  England  two  legates,  with  a  commission  to  conclude  a 
peace  between  the  two  contending  princes,  and  to  compel 

*  WaUingham^  p.  111. 
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both  parties  to  accept  it,  under  pain  of  excommunication  -  and 
interdict.  The  Scottish  monarch,  however,  perceiving  the 
condition  of  the  treaty  to  be  decidedly  partial  to  England,  re* 
jected  the  papal  arbitration.  The  legates  in  consequence  pro* 
Dounced  sentence  of  excommuniciition  against  him,  and  laid 
an  interdict  on  his  l^ingdora.  Robert,  in  the  meanwhile,  re^ 
gardless  of  a  censure  which  he  conudered  as  unjust,  conti- 
nued the  war  and  committed  great  ravages.  He  plundered 
and  burnt  Northallerton,  Boroughbridge,  Scarborough,  and 
many  other  places,  and  almost  desolated  the  northern  puts  of 
England.*  The  English  were  every  where  beaten,  and  had, 
at  the  same  time,  the  mortification  to  find  the  spiritual  arms 
of  Rome  unsuccessful.  After  much  solicitation,  however,  they 
obtained,  A.  D.  1319,  a  truce  for  two  years.  This  short  pe- 
riod was  no  sooner  elapsed  than  Edward,  who  had  just  reduc- 
ed tlie  associated  barons  of  his  kingdom  to  submission,  flatter- 
ed himself  with  an  expectation  of  equal  success  against  his 
foreign  enemies.  Having,  therefore,  made  great  preparations 
for  the  invasion  of  Scotland,  in  hopes  of  repairing  all  his  for- 
mer losses  by  one  grand  effort,  he  entered  that  kingdon>  in 
the  month  of  July  1 323 ;  but  from  his  improvidence,  and  the 
precaution  of  his  enemies,  this,  like  his  former  expeditions, 
was  only  a  series  of  disasters.  Having  neglected  the  proper 
means  of  furnishing  his  army  with  provisions,  an  imprudence 
which  his  former  experience  migeht  have  corrected,  while  the 
Scots,  by  removing  or  destroying  every  article  of  subsistence, 
had  effectually  deprived  him  of  any  supplies  in  their  country, 
his  ill-ccMicerted  measures  rendered  a  retreat  indispensably 
necessary.  This,  however,  was  only  the  beginning  of  his  dis- 
asters. The  English  no  sooner  began  their  retreat' than  the 
king  of  Scotland,  appearing  at  the  head  of  his  army,  pursued 
and  overtook  them  at  a  place  called  Blackmorc.  Here  they 
were  not  only  defeated  with  the  loss  of  their  baggage,  but  the 
whole  army  was  almost  totally  dispersed,  and  Edward  himself 
narrowly  escaped.  The  Scottish  king  continuing  his  march, 
desolated  the  country  with  fire  and  sword,  as  far  as  to  the  very 
walls  of  York ;  and  having  burned  the  monastery  of  Ripon  and 
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plondered  tbe  abbey  of  BeyerKf,  returned  to  his  kingdom  with 
a  great  booty.*  Being  desirous^  however,  of  giving  some  res- 
pite  to  his' kingdom,  exhausted  by  those  long  and  bloody  wars, 
and  of  a  reconciliation  with  the  court  of  Rome,  he  consented 
to  a  truce  for  thirteen  years.  By  this  treaty,  concluded  A.  D. 
1323,  a  temporary  stop  was  put  to  those  ravages,  which,  dur- 
ing so  long  a  time,  had  almost  desolated  so  considerable  a  part 
of  Great  Britain.  This  period,  notwithstanding  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  bloody  wars  between  the  two  kingdoms,  may  be 
considered  as  the  epoch  of  the  complete  restoration  of  the  Scot* 
tish  monarchy. 

The  space  of  time  which  elapsed  from  the  death  of  Alex- 
ander III,  A.  D.  1285,  to  the  conclusion  of  this  truce,  includes 
a  period  of  thirty-eight  years  of  indescribable  calamity  to  the 
inhabitants  of  this  island.  Both  Scotland  and  England  had  ex- 
perienced the  direful  effects  of  a  war,  carried  on  with  little 
regard  to  humanity.  Almost  the  whole  of  the  former,  and  a 
very  considerable  part  of  the  latter  kingdom,  had  repeatedly 
been  ravaged  and  devastated,  with  a  ferocity  of  which  a  mo- 
dern reader  can  scarcely  form  any  idea.  The  severity  of  Ed- 
ward I.  eiccited  a  bitter  animosity  between  the  two  nations^ 
which  mutual  injuries  and  constant  retaliation  kept  alive^ 
while  the  ferocious  manners  of  the  age  tinctured  all  their  con- 
duct with  barbarity,  and  merciless  devastauon  marked  the 
footsteps  of  their  armies.  The  events  of  this  period  which, 
however  unpleasing,  is  highly  interesting  to  the  now  happy 
inhabitants  of  the  united  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  exhibit 
the  contrast  between  ancient  and  modern  times. 

During  the  latter  part  of  the  i*eign  of  Robert  I,  Scotland 
was  in  tbe  zenith  of  her  glory.  The  whole  life  of  that  mo- 
narch had  been  a  sc^ne  of  extraordinary  exertion  attended 
with  uncommon  success.  For  this,  however,  he  might  per- 
haps be  in  a  great  measure  indebted  to  the  death  of  Edward  I. 
at  so  momentous  ,aicrisis»  Robert's  abilities  were  certainly  of 
the  most  eminent  class ;  but,  had  his  destiny  compelled  him 
to  contend  with  tbe  warlike  genius  and  enterprising  spirit  of 
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the  fint  Edward,  instead  of  the  pusUlanimUy  at)d  improvi* 
dence  of  hia  successor,  it  is  impossible  to  say  on  which  side 
aucceaa  would  have  rested.  In  the  whole  series  of  history, 
the  statesman  or  the  warrior  will  find  few  more  curious  sub- 
jecu  of  contemplation,  than  the  revolution  effected  by  the  cri- 
tical death  of  Edward^  at  the  very  commencement  of  Sruce's 
revolt 

This  important  period  of  the  Scottish  history  being  fully 
exhibited  to  the  view,  the  remainder,  consisting  for  the  most 
part  of  details  of  a  less  interesting  nature,  will  admit  of  a 
greater  brevity.     Robert  I.  was  succeeded  by  David  II,  his 
sen,  a  prince  of  no  mean  abilities,  but  who  met  with  a  more 
formidable  opponent  than  any  with  whom  his  fatlier  had  ever 
been  engaged.  Although  David  had  married  the  sister  of  Ed- 
ward III,  king  of  England,  that  alliance  did  not  prevent  the  lat- 
ter from  meditating  the  conquest  of  Scotland.   The  revival  of 
the  claim  of  tlie  Baliol  family  to  the  crown,  the  expulsion  of  ' 
David,  and  the  battle  of  Hallydown-hill,  have  already  been 
mentioned.*    During  the 'course  of  this  war,  Edward  made 
several  expeditions  into  Scotland,  both  by  land  and  sea,  and 
ravaged  the  countiy  almost  to  its  northern  extremities  ;  but 
being  engaged  in  his  contesu  with  Philip  de  Valois,  on  the 
subject  of  the  French  succession,  the  final  result  of  the  Scot-* 
tish  wars  was  the  expulsion  of  Baliol,  in  his  turn,  and  the  re- 
establishment  of  David.    The  subsequent  misfortune  of  this 
prince,  in  being  taken  prisoner  at.  Durham,  his  eleven  years 
captivity  at  London,  and  tlte  sura  of  90,000  marks  paid  for  bis 
ransom,  are  circumsunces  already  mentioned  in  treating  of  the 
reign  of  Edward  III. 

The  feudal  system,  as  already  observed,  had  before  this  pe- 
riod begun  to  be  somewhat  weakened  in  England ;  but  in  Scot- 
land it  retained  its  full  vigour,  or  rather  was  daily  augmented. 
In  the  former  country,  although  the  power  of  the  barons  over 
their  vassals  still  continued  the  same,  it  wife  much  diminished 
in  regard  to  the  crown :  in  the  latter,  their  power  over  the 
monarch  grew  still  more  absolute.  In  England  they  had  fre- 
quently revolted,  and  often  been  subdued:  commerce  was 
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more  advanced,  and  the  opulence  of  some  trading  towns,  es« 
peclallf  London,  began  to  counterbalance  the  power  of  the 
nobles.  Scotland  was,  in  this  respect,  far  behind  England  i 
her  commerce  was  much  less  extensive,  and  her  wealth  ex* 
ceedingly  disproportionate.  Political  events  had  also  not  a 
little  contributed  to  augment  the  power  and  infiueoce  of  the 
Scottish  nobility.  Robert  Bruce  had  been  elevated  to  the 
throne  by  his  barons,  and  they  knew  bow  to  appreciate  the  ser- 
vices which  they  bad  rendered  him.  The  reign  of  Duvid  II,  his 
son,  was  not  less  favourable  to  the  extension  of  the  baronial 
powers.  The  success  which  attended  the  arms  of  Edward  IIL 
of  England,  obliged  the  young  king  to  By  into  France,  where 
he  remained  during  nine  years.  The  nobles  of  Scotland,  in 
the  mean  while,  disgusted  with  Baliol,  took  up  arms,  expelled 
him  from  the  kingdom,  esubiished  a  regency,  and  carried  oa 
the  war  against  him  and  his  English  allies.  In  these  turbu- 
lent limes,  the  revolutions  of  property,  as  well  as  of  power, 
were  frequent  and  sudden.  It  seems  to  have  been  an  esta- 
blished maxim,  among  the  Scotch  nobles  of  tliat  age,  that 
every  chieft<iin  had  a  right  to  possess  the  territory  which  his 
sv^ord  had  wrested  from  the  enemy  ;  and  many,  by  these 
means,  hdd  made  great  acquisitions.  David,  on  his  return  and 
resumption  of  the  government^  was  iar  from  being  in  a  con- 
dition to  diminihii  the  iiiiiuence  of  those,  to  whom  he  owed 
the  preservation  of  hi^  kingdom,  and  on  whom  he  entirely  de- 
pended  for  support.  Prompted,  therefore,  by  gratitude  and 
interest,  he  augmented  ilic  possessions  and  powder  of  those 
nobles,  whose  adherence  to  his  cause  had  restored  him  to 
royalty,  by  dibinbuiiug  among  them  the  forfeited  estates  of 
his  enemies. 

David  II,  dying  A.  D.  1S71,  the  crown  devolved  on  the 
house  oi  SiUtirt,  the  head  of  which  bad  married  the  daughter  of 
Robert  I.  The  first  king  of  that  family  was  Robert  U,  whom 
the  Scotch  historians  represent  as  a  prince  of  great  talents, 
both  for  war  and  for  peace  ;  but,  as  Dr.  Robertson  observes, 
they  have  been  more  careful  to  relate  the  military  than  the 
civil  transactions  of  his  reign.  *^  Skirmishes  and  inroads  of 
little  consequence,"  says  that  ingenious  writer,  *«  they  describe 
miuuieiy  ;  but,  with  regard  to  every  thing  that  happened,  dur- 
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ing  several  years  of  tranquillity,  they  are  altogether  silent.'' 
This  reproach,  indeed,  is  applicable  to  the  historians  of  all 
ether  nations,  as  well  as  to  those  of  Scotland.  This  prince 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Robert  III,  whose  infirm  and  sickly 
constitution  incapacitated  him  for  performing  the  functions  of 
royalty,  and  obliged  him  to  entrust  the  administration  of  af- 
furs  to  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Albany.  Robert,  suspecting 
tbat  the  duke  had  formed  the  design  of  transferring  the  crown 
to  his  own  family,  resolved  to  send  his  son  James  into  Francey 
in  order  to  secure  him  from  any  traitorous  attempt.  Lut  the 
young  prince  was  intercepted  in  his  passage  by  the  English ; 
and,  after  a  long  captinty,  was  obliged  to  pay  an  exorbitant 
fansom.  His  detention,  however,  was,  in  a  great  measure, 
compensated  by  the  excellent  education  which  he  received  at 
the  court  of  England,  in  the  reigns  of  Henry  IV.  and  Henry 
V.  His  long  residence  in  this  country,  afforded  him  an  op« 
portunity  of  observing  the  feudal  system  in  its  softened  and 
ameliorated  form,  and  refined  fitun  that  lawless  ferocity  in 
which  it  appeared  in  his  own  kingdom.  During  his  absence, 
the  barons  of  Scotland  had  rendered  themselves  independent 
of  all  control.  In  England  he  had  seen  a  new  order  of  things ; 
nobles  great  but  not  independent,  a  well  arranged  aystero  of 
laws,  and  a  regular  administration  of  government.  But  Scot- 
land presented  a  different  scene.  ««  Universal  anarchy,*'  says 
Dr.  Robertson,  '<  prevailed.  The  weak  were  exposed  to  the 
oppression  of  the  strong.  In  every  corner,  some  barbarous 
chieftain  ruled  at  pleasure,  and  neither  feared  the  king,  nor 
pitied  the  people."*  .  Such  was  the  aspect  of  Scotland  at  the 
accesdon  of  James  I.  to  its  degraded  and  dependent  throne  ; 
and,  to  remedy  so  disorderly  a  state  of  things,  was  the  prin- 
cipal business  of  his  reign.  He  was  too  prudent  to  employ 
open  force  for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purpose ;  and  chose 
the  gentler,  but  more  effectucA  remedy,  of  laws  and  statutes. 
Having  called  a  Parliament,  he  obtained  an  act,  empowering 
him  to  summon  such  as  had,  during  the  three  preceding 
reigns,  obtained  possession  of  any  crown  lands,  to  produce  the 
titles  by  which  they  held  them.    In  a  subsequent  Parliament) 
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soother  statute  was  enacted,  by  which  all  those  leagues  and 
combinations,  which  had  formerly  rendered  the  nobles  so  for- 
midable to  the  crown,  were  strictly  prohibited.  His  next  mea- 
sure was  the  seizure  of  the  Duke  of  Albany  and  his  sons,  to- 
gether with  the  Lord  Lennox,  who  were  all  tried  and  con- 
demned by  their  peers ;  but  on  what  charge,  cannot  now  be 
ascertained.  Their  execution  having  struck  the  whole  order 
of  the  nobility  with  terror,  while  their  forfeitures  added  conr 
siderable  possessions  to  the  crown,  the  king  proceeded  still  far- 
ther, and  began  to  resume  several  of  the  crown  lands,  which 
had  been  granted  to  different  lords  by  the  two  dukes  of  Al- 
bany. It  is  unnecessary  to  say,  that  these  measures  at  length 
alarmed  the  whole  body  of  the  nobility.  An  assembly  of  tur- 
bulent barons,  who  had  not  been  much  accustomed  to  calcu- 
late the  consequences  of  legislative  ordinances,  appears  to  have 
made  little  opposition  to  the  establishment  of  laws,  which  evi- 
dently miHtated  against  their  authority ;  but,  when  they  began 
to  feel  their  operation,  the  whole  order  immediately  took  the 
alarm.  A  conspiracy  was,  in  consequence,  formed  against  the 
king,  who  was  murdered  at  a  monastery  near  Pertli,  A.  D. 
1437,  in  the  forty-fourth  year  of  his  age.  James  was  a  prince 
of  great  abilities.  Had  his  kingdom  been  more  civilized,  his 
reign  might  have  been  happy.  That  his  political  maxims 
were  too  refined  for  the  age  in  which  he  lived,  was  his  prin- 
cipal misfortune. 

The  vigorous  reign  of  James  I,  was  succeeded  by  the  long 
minority  of  James  II.  Crichton,  who  had  the  chief  direction 
of  affairs,  had  been  the  minister  of  James  I.  He  had  imbib- 
ed his'  master's  political  sentiments  in  regard  to  humbling 
the  aristocracy,  and  forcibly  impressed  them  on  the  mind  of 
his  pupil.  But  what  James  I.  laboured  to  accomplisSh  gra- 
dually and  by  legal  means,  his  successor  attempted  with  a 
precipitancy  and  violence,  characteristic  of  the  age.  The 
celebrated  family  of  Douglas,  had,  in  the  reign  of  Robert  I, 
^  begun  to  rise  above  the  rest  of  the  nobility,  and  had  increased 
both  its  possessions  and  its  power  during  tliat  of  David  IIi  his 
son  and  successor.  William,  the  sixth  Earl  of  that  name, 
rivalled'  the  monarch  in  magnificence  and  splendour.  Two 
thousand  horsemen  composed  his  ordinary  retinue ;  and  the 
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Dumber  of  his  vassals  and  retainers,  enabling  him  to  set  thm 
royal  power  at  defiance,  this  young  nobleman  almost  openly 
aspired  to  independence.  Chrichton,  the  regent,  finding  the 
royal  authority  too  weak  to  punish  so  powerful  an  offender^ 
decoyed  him,  by  fair  promises,  to  an  interview  in  the  castle 
of  Edinburgh,  where  he  murdered  both  him  and  his  brother. 
James  II,  having  attained  to  the  age  of  maturity,  and  assum- 
ed the  reigns  of  government,  resolved  to  employ  every  means 
for  depressing  the  nobility.  William,  Earl  of  Douglas,  wha 
was  neither  less  powerful,  nor  less  formidable  to  the  crown, 
than  his  predecessor,  whom  Chrichton  had  murdered,  havLig 
formed  a  league  with  many  other  great  barons,  had  united  al- 
most half  of  the  kingdom  against  the  sovereign  authoiity^ 
But  his  credulity  led  him  into  the  same  snare,  which  had 
proved  so  fatal  to  his  predecessor.  Relying  on  the  king's 
promises,  and  on  a  safe  conduct  granted  under  the  great  seal^ 
he  suffered  (limself  to  be  allured  to  an  interview  at  Stirling 
Castle,  where  James,  with  his  own  band,  stabbed  him  to  the 
heart.  This  tmprincipled  action  of  the  king,  filled  the  natior^ 
with  astonishment  and  horror.  The  new  Earl  of  Douglas  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  confederates  and  vassals.  The  king 
advanced  with  his  forces.  Those  of  the  earl  were  vastly  supe« 
rior  in  numbers ;  but,  when  they  expected  the  signal  to  en- 
gage, he  ordered  a  retreat  to  the  camp.  Disgusted  at  this 
mark  of  pusillanimity,  many  of  his  most  zealous  adherents  im- 
mediately abandoned  him.  Being  soon  driven  out  of  the  king* 
dom,  and  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  England,  his  vast  posses- 
sions were  sei2cd  by  the  king.  The  ruin  of  that  great  family^, 
which  had  so  long  overawed  the  crown,  exhibiting  so  terrible 
an  instance  of  unsuccessful  ambition,  seemed  to  paralize  the 
turbulent  and  enterprising  spirit  of  the  nobles;  and  the  royal 
authority  remained  uncontrolled.  James,  resolving  to  improve 
so  favourable  an  opportunity,  summoned  a  ParJiament,  and  ob- 
tained a  variety  of  statutes  advantageous  to  the  royal  prero- 
gative, and  subversive  of  the  baronial  powers  and  privileges. 
During  the  whole  course  of  his  reign,  he  pursued,  with  unre- 
mitted perseverance  and  vigour,  the  plan  which  he  had  so  suc- 
cessfully commenced,  and  undoubtedly  would  have  completed,. 
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had  not  his  sadden  death,  in  the  thirtieth  year  of  his  age,  oc- 
casioned by  the  bursting  of  a  cannon  at  the  siege  of  Rox- 
burgh which  was  Uien  in  the  possession  of  the  English,  cut 
him  off  in  the  midst  of  bis  career,  and  freed  the  nobility  of, 
Scotland  from  the  iron  hand  of  a  muster,  whose  genius  and 
courage  threatened  the  total  extinction  of  their  privileges 
and  powers. 

In  the  conduct  of  James  III,  his  successor,  all  the  errors  of 
a  feeble  mind  were  conspicuous.  He  was  no  less  than  his  fa- 
ttier and  grandfather,  the  declared  enemy  of  the  nobility  ;  but 
was  far  inferior  to  them  in  capacity  and  courage.  Every  mea- 
sure of  James  II.  had  effectually  tended  to  undermine  some 
of  the  pillars  on  which  aristocracy  rested ;  but,  through  ihe 
injudicious  conduct  of  his  son,  it  regained  its  former  stability. 
He  aimed  at  the  depression  of  the  nobles  ;  but,  as  his  plans 
were  impolitic,  his  reign  was  disastrous,  and  its  termination 
was  tragical.  In  the  year  1488,  and  the  3 6th  of  his  age,  he 
fell  in  battle  against  his  barons,  who  had  formed  a  confederacy 
with  the  Duke  of  Rothsay  at  their  head. 

James  IV.  was  in  his  disposition  generous  and  brave,  a  lover 
of  magnificence,  and  ambitious  of  fame.  Animated  with  the 
•spirit  of  chivalry,  he  honoured  the  barons  with  his  confidence, 
and  experienced  from  them  a  suitable  return  of  duty  and  af- 
fection. During  his  reign  the  enmity  between  the  crown  and 
ihe  nobles  seems  to  have  cea^d.  But  though  this  Prince 
formed  no  projects  detrimental  or  dangerous  to  the  aristo- 
cracy, yet  the  r/ose  of  his  reign  was  distinguished  by  an 
event,  which,  in  other  circumstances,  might  have  proved  fa- 
tal to  ita.  interests.  Having  rashly  invaded  England,  while 
Henry  VIII.  was  in  France,  he  and  most  of  his  greatest  lords 
lell  in  the  famous  battle  of  Flodden,  fought  with  the  English 
under  Ihe  command  of  the  Earl  of  Surrey,  A.  D.  1513.  James 
IV.  fell  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-fifth  of 
his  reign.  His  body  was  never  found,  and  various  reports 
were  propagated  concerning  his  fate.  However,  it  is  certain 
that,  after  the  engagement,  he  was  never  more  seen.  On  that 
memorable  day,  the  Scots  lost,  besides  their  king,  one  arch- 
bishop, two  bishops,  one  abbots  twelve  earls)  and  seventeen 


other  great  baronst  with  8000  or  10^000  oommon  soldiers.* 
This  was  a  terrible  disaster  to  the  aristocratic  order;  and  if  a 
prince  of  full  age*  possessing  the  same  talents,  and  actuated  by 
the  same  views  as  James  I.  or  James  II.  had  then  ascended  the 
throne,  he  would  not  have  found  the  subversion  of  the  feudid 
system  in  Scotland  a  work  of  any  great  difficulty.  Before  this 
disastrous  expedition,  no  military  event  of  singular  importance 
had  occurred  since  the  wars  between  David  II.  and  Edward 
III.;  and  although  hostilities  with  England  had  often  been  re- 
newed, the  scenes  which  they  exhibited  are  little  interesting 
to  posterity. 

The  .frequent  contests  between  the  crown  and  the  aristocra- 
cy, and  the  deadly  animosity  which  mostly  subsisted  between 
the  kings  and  barons  of  Scotland,  are  subjects  more  worthy 
of  attention,  as  they  tend  to  develope  the  state  of  society,  a 
theme  which  historians  have  too  much  neglected.  The  aris- 
tocratic body  had  received  a  dreadful  blow  at  the  battle  of 
Fiodden ;  but  that  misfortune  was  succeeded  by  a  long  mino- 
rity, which  afforded  the  nobles  an  opportunity  of  regaining 
their  power.  James  V.  was,  at  his  accession,  an  infant  of  one 
year  old.  The  office  of  regent  was  conferred  on  his  cousin, 
the  Duke  pf  Albany  ;  who,  although  a  man  of  genius  and  en- 
terprise, soon  discovered  the  impotence  of  his  authority.  Al- 
though he  made  several  attempts  to  extend  the  royal  prero- 
gative, the  barony,  with  equal  resolution,  asserted  their  privi-r 
legesy  and,  taking  advantage  of  the  minority  of  their  king,  set 
the  power  of  the  regent  at  defiance*  The^  duke,  therefore, 
after  many  unsuccessful  struggles,  voltmtarily  retired  into 
France.  The  king  having,  in  the  seventeenth  year  of  his  age, 
assumed  the  reigns  of  government,  not  without  the  consent  of 
the  nobles^  who  appointed  eight  of  their  body  to  assist  him  in 
the  administration,  soon  found  himself  in  a  disagreeable  pre- 
dicament. The  Earl  of  Angus,  one  of  the  number,  having 
gained  some  of  his  colleagues  and  intimidated  the  rest,  acquitt- 
ed the  absolute  possession  both  of  the  regal  authority  and  per- 
son of  the  king,  who  had  sagacity  enough  to  observe,  that  aU 
though  nominally  a  monarch  he  was  actually  a  prisoner.    In 
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spite  of  the  violence  of  those  whom  the  earl  had  appointed  to 
vatch  all  his  motioos,  he  escaped  to  Stirling,  the  only  place  in 
the  kingdom  which  afforded  him  a  prospect  of  safety.  There 
he  was  joined  by  many  of  the  nobles,  who  were  incensed  at 
the  overbearing  ambition  of  Angus ;  and  that  powerful  earl  and 
his  adherents  were  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  England. 

James  now  enjoyed  not  only  the  name  but  the  authority  of 
king,  and  though  young,  had  from  nature  an  excellent  under- 
standing ;  but  his  education  had  been  neglected.  His  heart 
was  good,  but  his  passions  were  violent ;  and  his  conduct  dis- 
played the  characteristics  of  a  great  but  uncultivated  mind* 
He  had  early  imbibed  an  implacable  hatred  against  the  nobles; 
and  the  plan  which  he  formed  for  their  depression,  was  more 
^tematic  than  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors.  Convinced  of 
the  inubility  of  the  regal  power  to  accomplish  that  purpose^ 
he  resolved  to  counterbalance  the  influence  of  the  arbtocracy 
by  the  exaltation  of  the  clergy ;  which,  being  under  the  feudal 
governments  considered  as  a  third  estate,  had  always  great 
weight  in  the  parliaments.  This  powerful  body  was  more  de- 
pendent on  the  crown  in  Scotland,  than  in  any  other  country* 

The  Papal  See,  notwithstanding  its  unremitted  efforts  for 
the  extension  of  its  authority,  had,  in  a  great  measure,  neglect- 
ed Scotland  as  a  poor  kingdom,  from  which  little  emolument 
could  be  derived ;  and  had  left  to  its  princes  the  uncontrolled 
exercise  of  powers,  which  it  had  disputed  with  the  sovereigns 
of  more  wealthy  dominions.  The  Scottish  monarchs  possess- 
ed the  sole  right  of  nomination  to  bishoprics  and  abbeys  ;*  and 
James  very  justly  concluded,  that  those  who  expected  prefer- 
ment from  his  favour,  would  be  the  most  willing  to  promote 
his  designs.  Many  of  the  ecclesiastics  were  distinguished 
equally  by  their  talents  and  their  ambition ;  and  James,  being 
certain  of  so  powerful,  a  co-operation,  entered  with  vigour  on 
the  execution  of  bis  plan.  In  the  first  place,  he  took  the  pre- 
cauuonaiy  measure  of  repairing  the  fortifications  of  Edinburgh) 
Stirling,  and  other  strong  places,  and  of  filling  his  magazines 
with  arms  and  ammunition.  Being  thus  prepared  for  every 
event,  he  no  longer  concealed  his  aversion  to  the  nobles.    AH 
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the  oflfices  of  honour  and  emolument^ were  bestowed  on  the 
clergy,  and  they  alone  had  the  management  of  public  afldirs. 
These  ministers,  of  whom  Cardinal  fieatoun,  a  man  of  supe- 
rior genius,  was  the  principal,  served  the  king  with  zeal,  and 
carried  on  his  measures  with  reputation  and  success.  The 
balance  of  power  in  Europe  was  so  equally  poised,  and  the 
lustre  of  James's  goYeimment  was  so  great,  that  his  alliance 
was  courted  by  the  courts  of  France  and  Rome,  as  well  as  by 
the  Emperor  and  by  his  uncle,  Henry  VI 11.  of  England.  The 
King  of  Scotland,  however,  seemed  to  have  little  inclination 
to  intermeddle  with  foreign  affairs.  His  grand  object  was, 
the  depression  of  the  aristocratical  order  in  his  own  kingdom : 
to  this  he  directed  all  his  attention,  and  suflered  no  oppor- 
tunity of  mortifying  the  nobles  to  escape.  Their  slightest 
offences  were  magnified  by  malevolent  construction,  and  pu« 
Dished  with  extreme  severity*  Every  accusation  against  u 
nobleman  was  received  with  pleasure :  every  suspicious  cir- 
cumstance was  examined  with  rigour,  and  almost  every  trial 
terminated  in  the  condemnation  of  the  accused.  The  nobles 
observed,  with  fear  and  resentment,  the  tendency  of  schemes 
which  seemed  to  have  for  their  object,  not  only  the  depres- 
sion, but  even  the  destruction  of  the  aristocracy  ;  but  the  sa- 
gacity and  vigilance  of  the  king  and  his  ministers,  prevent- 
ed them  from  taking  any  measures  to  prevent  the  impending 
ruin.  While  every  thing  at  home  seemed  to  extinguish  their 
hopes,  the  general  ciicumstances  of  Europe  afforded  them 
an  advantage,  which  no  efforts  of  their  own  could  have  pro. 
cured.  The  doctrines  of  the  reformation  had  made  a  con- 
siderable progress,  not  only  on  the  Continent,  but  also  in 
Great  Britain;  and  Henry  VIII.  hud  seized  the  revenues  of 
the  church.  That  prince,  apprehending  an  attack  from  the 
Pope  and  the  Emperor,  was  desirous  of  entering  into  a  close 
alliance  with  his  nephew,  the  king  of  Scotland,  and  proposed 
an  interview  at  York.  The  Scottish  ecclesiastics,  who  had 
now  attained  to  the  acme  of  their  greatness,  found  themselves 
placed  between  two  disagreeable  alternatives.  Henry  had 
already  endeavoured  to  infuse  into  his  nephew,\iis  own  senti- 
ments in  regard  to  religion.  The  clergy  knew  the  love  of 
il^oncy  to  be  a  powerful  stimulus ;  and  they  had  reason  to  ap- 
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prehend  that,  if  the  King  of  Scotland  formed  any  close  coa- 
neclion  with  his  uncle,  he  might  eventually  be  induced  to 
follow  bis  example,  and  also  be  supported  by  bis  power  in  car- 
rying the  same  measHres  into  execution.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  rejection  of  Henry's  overtures  might  be  the  cause  of  a  war^ 
which  would  naturally  render  the  king  more  dependent  on  the 
noblesy  and  consequently  diminish  the  influence  of  the  clergy. 
One  of  the  two  alternatives,  however,  was  to  be  adopted,  and 
the  latter  was  preferred.  A  rupture  was  the  consequence,  and 
an  English  army  was  ready  to  enter  Scotland.  James  was 
now  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  his  nobles,  for  the  defence  of 
his  dominions.  At  his  command,  they  assembled  their  fol- 
lowers, but  with  a  full  resolution  to  maintain  their  own  cause 
against  the  king  and  his  ministers,  as  well  as  against  foreign 
enemies.  The  events  of  the  war,  soon  presented  an  opportu- 
nity of  shewing  their  disaffection.  The  rigour  of  the  season* 
and  the  scarcity  of  provisions  bad  obliged  the  English  army  to 
retire ;  and  the  Scottish  king  resolved  to  attack  them  in  their 
retreat.  But  the  barons,  with  a  disdainful  obstinacy  which  ag- 
gravated their  disobedience,  refused  to  advance  beyond  the 
limits  of  their  country.  Provoked  at  this  insult,  and  suspect- 
ing a  conspiracy,  the  king  instantly  disbanded  an  army  which 
paid  no  respect  to  his  orders.  The  violence  of  his  grief  at 
this  disappointment,  threw  him  into  a  melancholy  bordering 
on  despair.  His  ministers,  however,  in  order  to  revive  his 
spirits,  projected  another  expedition ;  and  some  of  the  barons 
were  prevailed  on  to  muster  10,000  men,  in  order  to  make  an 
inroad  on  the  western  borders  of  England.  But  nothing  could 
diminish  the  king's  aversion  to  the  nobility,  nor  his  jealousy 
of  tbeii*  power.  Thes*G  sentiments  drove  him  into  the  impru- 
dent measure  of  depriving  them  of  the  command  of  the  troops 
which  they  had  raised,  by  placing  Oliver  Sinclair,  one  of  his 
favourites,  at  their  head,  which  caused  a  general  mutiny  in  the 
army.  In  this  disorder  they  were  attacked  and  routed  by  500 
English  horse.  Such  were  the  effects  of  their  hatred  of  the 
king,  and  their  contempt  ofthe  general,  that  10,000  men  made 
so  little  resistance  against  so  inferior  a  number,  that  no  more 
than  thirty  were  killed,  while  the  pnsoncrs  amounted  to  above 
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1000,  of  whom  160  were  persons  of  distioction.*  This  disas* 
ter  reduced  the  king  to  despair.  He  now  saw,  that  all  atierapts 
to  depress  the  nobility  were  vain  and  ineffectual,  and  that 
whatever  steps  might  be  taken  for  thi%  purpose  in  time  of 
peace,  they  would  in  time  of  war  rise  to  their  former  impor- 
tance. His  impetuous  temper  was  incapable  of  bearing  those 
insults  which  he  could  not  revenge ;  and  a  settled  melancholy 
succeeding  to  transports  of  rage,  induced  a  sickness  which 
terminated  his  career,  A.  D.  1548. 

Mary,  Queen  of  Scotland,  whose  beauty,  misconduct,  and 
misfortunes,  have  rendered  her  name  famous  in  history,  was 
bom  a  few  days  before  the  death  of  her  &ther ;  and  her  birth 
was  an  entrance  into  a  whirlpool  of  troubles.  An  unneces- 
sary  and  unsuccessful  war  with  England,  disunion  among  the 
nobles,  and  disputes  concerning  religion,  all  concurred  to  fore- 
bode a  troublesome  and  turbulent  reign.  The  prognostics 
arising  from  these  unfavourable  circumstances,  were  too  soon 
and  too  amply  verified ;  and  the  (actions,  which  are  natural  to 
a  system  nearly  aristocratical,  were  not  long  without  shewing 
themselves  under  the  government  of  a  queen,  who  was  yet  in 
her  infancy.  The  Cardinal  Beatoun  had,  during  the  last  reign, 
been  all  powerful ;. he  wa^  no  favourite  of  the  nation ;  and  the 
regency  was,  by  the  nobles,  unanimously  conferred  on  the  Earl 
of  Arran.  The  character  of  this  nobleman  was  diametrically 
opposite  to  that  of  Beatoun.  He  was  unaspiring,  irresolute, 
and  timid,  a  lover  of  ease,  and  little  acquainted  with  business. 
The  Cardinal  was  artful,  bold,  ahd  ambitious,  and  consum- 
mately experienced  in  all  the  mysteries  of  political  manoeuvre. 
Out  of  hatred  to  the  latter,  however,  the  former  was  preferred 
to  the  regency ;  an  office  which  he  did  not  long  hold,  without 
incurring  the  displeasure  of  those  who  had  made  him  the  ob- 
ject of  their  choice. 

Scotland  had  now  acquired  some  consideration  in  the  politi- 
cal system  of  Europe.  From  her  situation,  she  had  long  been 
an  useful  ally  to  France  ;  and.  England,  instead  of  cultivating 
her  friendship,  had  too  frequently  provoked  her  enmity.  Hen- 
ry Vill.  however,  desirous  of  adopting  a  different  system  of 
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politics,  projected  the  marriage  of  £d\7ard  his  son  with  the 
young  queen  of  Scotland.  He  entered,  therefore,  into  a  treaty 
with  the  Scots  to  that  purpose,  but  demanded  that  the  person 
of  the  queen,  and  the  government  of  the  kingdom,  should  be 
put  into  his  hands  during  her  minority.  This  proposal  was 
rejected  with  disdain ;  but  at  length,  through  the  influence  of 
the  regent,  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  it  WuS  agreed  to 
send  Mary  to  Henry's  court  when  she  had  attained  the  age  of 
ten  years,  and  to  deliver  six  persons  of  tlie  first  rank  to  remain 
as  hostages  till  her  arrival.  A  treaty  so  disgraceful  to  Scot- 
land,  however,  excited  a  general  indignation.  Cardinal  Bea- 
toun  protested  against  its  ratification,  and  by  the  assistance  of 
Argyle,  Huntley,  Bothwel,and  other  nobles,  seized  the  queen's 
person,  and  carried  her  to  Stirling.*  Thus  the  kingdom  was 
ditided  into  two  powerful  factions,  and  Henry  resenting  this 
treatment,  a  war  with  England  aggravated  its  misfortunes. 
The  English,  under  the  Duke  of  Hereford,  landing  near  Leith, 
plundered  Edinburgh  and  the  adjacent  country^  The  Scots 
were  still  more  exasperated  against  the  EngUsWBliance,  and 
more  attached  to  France.  While  affairs  were  in  this  state,  the 
Cardinal  was  murdered  in  the  castle  of  St.  Andrew,  where  he 
then  resided.  Norman  Lesley,  son  of  the  Earl  of  Rothes,  was 
at  the  head  of  this  conspiracy,  and  with  150  men  held  the  cas- 
tie  for  the  space  of  five  months,  against  troops  sent  by  the 
regency.  So  unskilful  were  the  Scots  in  the  art  of  attacking 
•  fortified  places,  that  a  body  of  troops  were  sent  from  France 
by  Henry  fl,  before  the  conspirators  could  be  reduced  to  sur- 
render. In  regard  to  the  war  with  England,  the  Duke  of 
Somerset,  now  Lord  Protector,  entered  Scotland  with  1 8,000 
men,  and  the  Scots  who  were  prepared  for  an  attack,  which 
they  had  expected,  occupied  with  an  army  of  more  than  dou- 
ble that  number,  an  advantageous  ground  near  the  river  Eske 
above  Musselburg.  The  Protector  perceived  his  danger,  and 
would  willingly  have  extricated  himself  by  a  treaty  of  peace. 
Although  his  proposals  were  rejected,  the  precipitancy  of  the 
Scots  saved  the  English  army  from  destruction.  The  rej^cnt, 
leaving  his  strong  camp  where  it  was  impossible  to  be  attack- 
ed, rashly  ventured  to  engage  the  enemy  near  Pinkey,  under 
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great  disadvantages.  The  result  was,  the  total  defeat  of  the 
Scottish  army,  with  the  loss  of  more  than  10,000  men.  This 
was  the  most  fatal  day  that  Scotland  had  seen  since  the  me* 
morabie  battle  of  Flodden.  In  almost  all  the  wars  of  the 
Scots,  their  military  conduct  appears  to  have  been  characteris- 
ed by  a  ferocious  impetuosity,  which  often  occasioned  their 
defeat,  when  opposed  to  the  cooler  valour  and  more  regular 
discipline  of  the  English  troops.  If,  however,  their  rash  pre- 
cipitancy was  the  cause  of  their  disaster  at  Pinkey,  the  Duke 
of  Somerset's  neglect  of  improving  the  victory  rendered  It 
useless. 

After  the  death  of  Cardinal  Bealoun,  Mary  of  Guise,  the 
queen  dowager,  took  a  considerable  p»art  in  the  direction  of 
affairs  ;  and  the  strength  of  the  Scots  being  broken  at  Pinkey, 
the  whole  nation  looked  toward  France  for  assistance.  A 
treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  the  Scots  disposed  of  their 
queen  in  marriage  to  the  Dauphin,  afterwards  Francis  II,  and 
sent  her  immediately  to  the  court  of  France  to  be  educated. 
A  body  of  &tm)  French  troops  were  then  sent  into  Scotland, 
as  auxiliaries  in  the  war  against  the  English.  This  treaty  was 
concluded  A.  D.  1548,  and  the  infant  queen,  now  six  'years- 
old,  was  immediately  carried  to  France,  where  she  resided 
about  thirteen  years,  the  only  interval  of  tranquillity  and  hap- 
piness that  ever  fell  to  her  \oU 

While  Mary  was  enjoying  the  pleasures  of  the  court  of 
France,  the  only  scene  in  which  she  ever  experienced  the 
smiles  of  fortune,  Scotland,  first  under  the  regency\)f  the  Earl 
of  Arran,  who  had  been  dignified  with  the  title  of  Duke  dc 
Chatelherault,  and  afterwards  of  the  queen  dowager  Mary  de 
Guise,  was  rent  by  factions,  and  experienced  all  the  direful 
effects  of  religious  and  feudal  dissentions.  The  whole  time 
which  had  elapsed  from  the  death  of  James  V,  had  been  a 
season  of  anarchy,  during  which  parties  had  risen  and  fallen 
in  rapid  succession.  To  the  commotions  so  common  in  every 
.  country,  while  the  feudal  system  was  in  its  vigoui*,  and  in  none 
more  than  in  Scotland,  may  Ipe  added  those  caused  by  the  col- 
lision of  the  principles  of  the  reformation,  with  the  interests 
of  a  powerful  hierarchy.  Throughout  Europe,  the  wealth  of 
the  church  was  exorbitant,  but,  in  Scotland,  it  so  far  exceeded 
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the  just  proporlioQ,  that  not  less  than  half  of  the  national  pro- 
perty  was  in  the  hands  of  the  ecclesiastics.*  The  mode  of 
its  disposal,  likewise,  considerably  increased  their  influence. 
Church  lands  being  let  on  lease,  at  an  easy  rate,  and  possessed 
by  the  younger  branches  of  great  families,  many  estates  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom  were  held  of  the  church.  This  ex- 
traordinary share  in  the  national  property,  was  accompanied  by  ' 
a  proportionable  weight  in  the  national  councils.  The  number 
of  temporal  peers  being  small,  and  the  lesser  barons  and  re- 
presentatives  of  boroughs  seldom  attending,  the  ecclesiasucal 
members  formed  a  very  considerable  body  in  the  Scottish  Par- 
liaments, in  which  they  possessed  all  the  influence  that  exor- 
bitant wealth,  and  superior  talents,  could  give.f 

.A  hierarchy  established  on  so  Arm  a  basis,  with  so  many 
pillars  for  its  support,  it  was  difiicult  to  overtuni.  The  pro- 
gress of  the  reformation,  however,  gave  a  serious  alarm  to  the 
clergy,  and  the  sword  of  persecution  was  ineffectually  drawn 
in  defence  of  the  privileges  and  emoluments  of  the  church.  It 
does  not,  however,  appear  that  much  blood  was  spilt  in  con- 
sequence of  this  antichristian  measure,  although  it  was  not 
without  considerable  tumults,  and  a  series  of  civil  wars',  ex- 
cited by  a  mixture  of  religious  and  political  motives,  that  a 
new  order  of  things  was  introduced.  The  Scottish  clergy, 
how  powerful  soever  they  were,  soon  found  their  influence 
diminished  ;  and  they  neglected  the  only  means  which  could 
have  restored  it,  the  reformation  of  their  own  morals,  which 
were  notoriously  profligate.^  The  dissoluteness  of  their  man- 
ners excited  an  odium,  which  prompted  the  people  to  question 
the  utility  of  their  oflice,  and  the  truth  of  their  doctrines. 

In  the  Parliament  of  1560,  the  reformed  religion  was  esta- 
blished in  Scotland,  and  the  exercise  of  religious  worship,  ac- 
cording to  the  rites  of  the  Roman  church,  was  prohibited,  un- 
der the  penalty  of  forfeiture  of  goods  for  the  first,  banishment 
for  the  second,  and  death  for  the  third  oflence.  «  Such  stran- 
gers," says  Dr.  Robertson,  **  were  men  at  that  time  t6  the 
^iri!  of  toleration,  and  to  the  laws  of  humanity  ;  and  with  such 

•  Robertson,  vol.  1.  p.  349. 
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indecent  htste  did  the  very  persons  wlio  had  ^fuit  escaped  the 
rigour  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  proceed  to  imitate  those  ex- 
amples of  sererkyi  of  which  they  themselves  had  so  justly 
complained.'*  The  new  system  of  church  government,  bi&W" 
ever,  was  yet  to.2>Q  modelled  %  and  in  this  business  Knox,  a 
popular  preacher,  of  a  rude  but  energ^rc  eloquence,  of  rigid 
moraji,  and  republican,  feroeity,  had  a  principal  share.  This 
irefor^mer  had  long  resided  at  Geneva,  atid  considered  the  sys- 
tem of  church  government  established  by  Calvin  in  that  city^ 
as  t^  most  perfect  model  for  imitation.  He  therefore  recom- 
mended it  to  his  countrymen,  and  succeeded  in  accomplishing 
its  establishment. 

No  part  of  the  history  of  the  Scotch  reformation  is  more 
curious,  than  that  which  relates  to  the  regASlailioQ  of  the  ex- 
ternal system  of  the  church  .establishment,  or  at  least  to  its 
emoluments.  In  regai#  to  making  a  .provision  for  the  new 
clergy,  the  nobles  were  as  dilatory  in  their  proceedings,  at  they 
were  prompt  and  impetuous  in  reforming  doctrines  and  disci- 
pline. The  disposal  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenue,  was  a  mea- 
sure of  great  importance,  in  which  both  public  and  private 
interest  was  concerned.  To  assign  them  to  the  protestant 
clergy,  or  to  annex  them  to  the  crown,  were  considered  by  the 
nobles  as  measures  of  a  dangerous  tendency.  The  Romish 
ecclesiastics  had  acquired  a  far  greater  share  of  the  national 
property,  than  was  judged  consistent  with  tbe  g^d  of  the 
kingdom  ;  and  the  nobles  were  determined  to  guard  against 
that  evil,  by  preventing  the  return  of  those  possessions  into 
the  hands  of  the  church.  The  annexation  of  so  vast  revenues 
to  the  ccown,  would  have  appeqjred  still  more  alarihing  to  the 
aristocracy.  In  a  country,. where  the  possessipns  of  the  clergy 
comprised  so  great  a  proportion  of  the  national  wealth,  if  the 
crown  could  have  seized  all  the  temporalities  of  the  church> 
such  an  increase  of  power  must  have  followed  so  vast  an  ac- 
cession of  property,  as  would  have  placed  the  royal  authority 
above  the  control  of  the  aristocratic  body,  and  eflected  the  ex- 
tinction of  the  baronial  privileges.  The  nobles  were,  tbore- 
fore,  resolved  to  guard  against  such  an  augmentation  of  either 
the  ecclesiastical  or  regal  power,  as  might  endanger  their  own 
independence.     Considerations  of  a  private  nature,  also,  min- 
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.g]ed  themselves  witli  a  concern  for  the  general  interests  of  the 
arlstocratical  order.    Many  laymen  were  already  enriched  with 
the  spoils  of  the  church,  and  others  devoured  them  in  expec- 
tation.    Not  a  few  of  the  heads  of  religious  houses  had  seized 
this  favourable  opportunity  of  gratifying  ambition  and  avarice. 
The  monks,  being  liberated  from  their  confinement,  dispersed 
themselves  into  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  generally 
engaged  in  ^ome  secular  employment.     The  abbot  having  em- 
braced the  reformation  from  cc^viction  or  policy,  seized  and 
converted  to  his  own  use  the  whole  revenue  of  the  fraternity, 
except  what  be  allowed  for  the  subsistence  of  a  few  superan- 
nuated monks.     Thus  the  great  majority  of  the  abbots  and 
priors,  having  renounced  their  religion,  still  took  care  to  hold 
their  ancient  revenues.    Besides  these,  almost  the  whole  order 
of  bishops  and  other  dignitaries,  who  still  adhered  to  the  reli- 
gion of  Rome,  although  debarred  from  the  exercise  of  their 
spiritual  functions,  still  continued  in  possession  of  their  tem- 
poralities.    Amidst  the  confusion  of  civil  and  religious  con- 
tention, and  the  jarring  opinions  relative  to  the  affairs  of  ano- 
ther world,  every  one  took  care  to  seize  and  to  keep  whatever 
he  could  lay  bold  of  in  tliis ;  so  that  before  any  part  of  the 
ancient  ecclesiastical  revenues  could  be  applied  towards  the 
maintenance  of  the  reformed  clergy,  a  variety  of  different  in- 
terests were  to  be  adjusted.    This  was,  at  length,  accomplish- 
ed in  a  singular  manner,  the  following  plan  being  approved 
by  a  majority  of  voices.    An  exact  account  of  the  value  of  the 
ecclesiastical  benefices  throughout  the  whole  kingdom  was 
ordered  to  be  taken.   The  present  incumbents,  whether  Catho- 
lic or  Protestant,  were  allowed  to  keep  possession :  two  thirds 
of  their  revenue  were  reserved  for  their  own  use,  and  one 
third  was  annexed  to  the  crown,  which,  out  of  that  pittance, 
was  charged  with  the  maintenance  of  the  Protestant  clergy, 
who  were  left  in  a  deplorable  state  of  indigence  by  this  extra- 
ordinary decision.  In  this  condition  they  remained  a  long  time; 
and,  it  was  not  until  after  various  regulations,  and  the  cessa- 
tion of  civil  discord,  that  they  obtained  stipends  sufficient  to 
support  them  in  a  style  of  decency  suited  to  the  character  of 
ministers  of  religion.     At  the  period  of  which  we  are  speak- 
ing, about  34,000  Scottish  pounds  appears  to  have  been  the 
whole  sum  allotted  for  the  maintenance  of  the  national  church ; 
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and  eren  that  sum  was  paid  vith  little  exactoess.  It  cannot 
but  be  considered  as  a  singular  circumstance,  and  a  surprising 
deviation  from  the  maxims  by  which  the  reformeraof  Scotland 
aeemed  to  have  hitherto  regulated  their  conduct,  that  the  Pro- 
testant ministers,  whose  doctrine  was,  by  the  whole  nation, 
esteemed  the  true  Gospel  of  Christ,  should  have  thus  been 
abandoned  to  poverty  and  distress,  while  the  Catholic  clergy, 
whose  religion  was  proscribed,  and  its  exercise  prohibited) 
met  with  such  extraordinary  indulgence,  as  to  be  permitted 
to  bold  so  great  a  part  of  the  ecclesiastical  revenues.  To 
solve  this  curious  problem  it  is  requisite  to  observe,  that  the 
greatest  part  of  the  Catholic  dignitaries  were  men  of  noble 
birtli,  who,  as  they  no  longer  entertained  any  hope  of  restoring 
their  religion,  wished  their  own  relations,  rather  than  either 
the  crown  or  the  Protestant  clergy,  to  be  enriched  with  i> 
spoils.  They  not  only  connived  at  the  encroachments  of  their 
noble  relatives,  but  aided  their  rapacity,  and  dealt  out  among 
them  the  patrimony  of  the  Church,  by  grantmg  perpetual  leases 
of  lands  and  tithes,  and  giving,  to  the  utmost  of  their  power, 
a  legal  sanction  to  the  usurpations  which  had  |^een  made,  amidst 
the  confusion  of  civil  war,  and  the  prevalence  of  feudal  anar* 
chy.  Thus  it  was  evident,  that,  after  the  demise  of  the  incum- 
bents, their  rich  benefices  would  be  transferred  to  the  aris- 
tocratical  families  ;  and  the  nobles,  who  were  resolved  to  pre. 
vent  their  annexation,  cither  to  the  crown  or  to  the  reformed 
Church,  were  perfectly  satisfied  with  a  device  which  gave  a 
legal  sanction,  to  their  proceedings.* 

It  may  nol  here  be  amiss  to  observe,  that,  in  Scotland,  the 
reformation  was  carried  to  a  higher  pitch,  and  adopted,  both 
in  theological  doctrines  and  hierarchical  regulations,  a  wider 
deviation  from  the  ancient  institutions  than  in  any  other  coun- 
try in  which  its  establishment  took  place,  except  Geneva, 
Hwilacrland,  and  the  United  States  of  the  Netherlands.  The 
anvlt^nt  Scoichi  like  all  other  semi-barbarous  nations,  had  been 
t^HUvlurly  tioctwrcd  with  superstition.  In  proportion  to  their 
<^A\untv<^t  \\\p  Scottish  kings  and  nobles  had  distinguished 
U\i»i\uolvf>s  *^U>v<?  those  of  most  other  countries,  in  their  pro* 
i>uv.  tlxMtAUon»  to  tho  Chui-ch.  The  munificent  piety  of  David 
I   (it^iuU  uod  ^U  th<^  cit>\rn  lands  into  the  hands  of  ecclesias- 

■  ft  ♦ ,  \\\\  \\  \%  tvil*  eot»  KvUh,  S;\  tsuooJ,  Knox,  and  Robertson. 
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tics.  The  same  ftfnrit  perraded  the  tiobility  of  that  age,  and 
descended  to  their  successors.  When  a  revolution  in  the  ideas 
of  men  induced  them  to  rectify  Xhe  abuses  of  mistaken  pietf, 
the  Scottish  reformers  exhibited  a  fanaticism  not  inferior  to 
that  which  had  animated  their  ancestors.  The  impulse  was 
essentially  the  same,  although  its  direction  was  different,  and 
its  effects  of  a  nature  diametrically  opposite.  The  Scots  of 
an  earlier  period  had  a  superstitious  veneration  for  the  exter- 
nal pomp  of  religion  :  those  of  the  sixteenth  century  imbibed 
a  fanatical  aversion  against  every  kind  of  religious  decoration. 
It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder,  that,  like  the  Goths  and  Vandals, 
the  ferocious  populace  endeavoured  to  demolish  or  deface  all 
the  monuments  of  ancient  magnificence ;  and  that  their  furious 
zeal  has  left  posterity  to  lament  the  ruin  of  many  stately  hb* 
rics,  once  the  ornaments  of  the  kingdom.*  If  we  regret  the 
fanaticism  of  the  Scottish  populace,  we  must,  however,  do 
justice  to  the  humanity  with  which  the  preachers  of  the  re* 
formation  had  inspired  their  followers.  Amidst  all  the  exces- 
ses of  violence  committed  on  churches  and  monasteries,  very 
few  of  the  Roman  Catholics  suffered  any  personal  injury;  and 
Dot  a  single  person  of  that  persuasion  lost  his  life.  It  appears, 
indeed,  that  these  excesses,  as  well  as  the  severe  laws  after- 
wards enacted  against  the  Catholics,  may  derive  some  excuse 
from  the  provocations  which  the  reformers  had  received,  and 
the  persecutions  which  they  had  undergone.  In  times  of  in- 
novation, when'the  minds  of  men  are  agiuted  by  the  spirit  of 
party,  and  embittered  by  mutual  injuries,  an  unif<^  modera- 
tion in  sentiment  and  conduct,  is  difficult  to  be  preserved.  •• 
The  measures  of  the  convention  of  May,  1561,  however, 
were  much  less  excusable.  When  the  power  of  the  hierarchy 
being  overturned,  and  the  Protestant  religion  firmly  est^lish- 
ed,  neither  the  same  motives  of  policy,  nor  the  same*irngo- 
vernable  r&ge  of  tbe  populace,  remained  to  justify  or  excuse 
this  barbarous  havoc,  iVhich  Dr.  Robertson  thus  describes: 
«  The  convention,'*  says  he,  "  considering  every  religious  fa- 
bric as  a  relic  of  idolatry,  passed  sentence  upon  them  by  an  act 
in  form;  and  persons  th^mosi  remarkable  for  the  activity  of 
their  zeal  were  appointed  to  put  it  in  execution.      Abbeys, 

•  Robertson,  vol.  1.  p.  593. 
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cathedrals,  churches,  libraries,  records,  and  eren  the  sepul- 
chres of  the  dead,  perished  hi  one  common  ruin.  Tlie  storm 
of  popular  insurrection,  though  impetuous  and  irresisOble,  had 
extended  only  to  a  few  counties,  and  soon  spent  its  rage  ;  but 
now  a  deliberate  and  universal  rapine  completed  the  dcvas* 
tation  of  every  thing  venerable  and  magnificent,  which  had 
escaped  its  violence.*'*  Thus  the  modem  world  has  to  de- 
plore'the  fanaticism  of  former  ages. 

Such  was  the  state  of  Scotland,  immersed  in  barbarism,  and 
convulsed  by  Cathofic  and  Protestant  bigotry,  when  Mary, 
whose  husband,  Francis  II,  was  dead,  received  a  pressing  in- 
vitation from  her  subjects  to  return  to  her  native  country,  and 
assume  the  reins  of  government.  She  consented  to  the  pro. 
posal  with  reluctance ;  and  her  mind  seemed  to  forebode  her 
future  misfortunes-  At  her  departure  from  Calais,  so  long  as 
the  coast  of  France  continued  in  sight,  she  gazed  intently  upon 
it,  sighed  often,  and  cried,  "Farewel  France ;  farewel  beloved 
^untry,  which  1  shall  never  more  behold  !*''When  the  dark- 
ness of  the  night  concealed  the  land  from  her  view,  she  caus- 
ed her  couch  to  be  brought  upon  deck,  and  waited  the  return 
of  day,  with  impatience.  The  galley  had  made  little  way  in 
the  night;  and  when  the  day-light  appeared,  France  was  still 
within  sight.  She  continued  to  feed  her  melancholy  with  the 
prospect;  and,  as  long  as  her  eyes  could  distinguish  it,  she 
repeated  the  same  tender  expressions  of  regret.  This  circum- 
stance, so  pathetically  related  by  Dr.  Robertson  on  the  authority 
of  BrantoflL  who  was  in  the  same  galley  with  the  queen,  is 
here  given  nearly  in  his  own  words.  The  sorrowful  emotions 
of  this  young  and  beautiful  princess,  then  only  nineteen,  must 
excite  our  sympathy.  When  we  contemplate  her  future  mis- 
fortu^s,  we  cannot  but  reflect  on  the  infelicity  that  sometimes 
attenn  a  crown,  and  deplore  the  sufferings  of  unfortunate 
royalty. 

On  the  1 9th  of  August,  1561,  Maiy  landed  at  Leith,and  was 
received  by  her  subjects  with  every  demonstration  of  loyalty 
and  regard.  But  the  acclamations  that  resounded  in  her  ears, 
were  only  a  prelude  of  misfortune^  which  her  misconduct 

•  Robert.  Scotland,  vol.  2.  p.  47. — Robert,  on  llie  Author  of  §pot«w. 
p.  174. 
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contributed  to  heighten.  The  indtscribable  difficulties  of  her 
silaatioDy  however,  may  plead  a,n  excuse  for  many  of  her  fail- 
ings. A  spirit  of  licentiousness  and  insubordination  pervading 
all  ranks  of  men ;  an  aristocracy  accustomed  to  independence ; 
religous  fiictions,  zealous,  enthusiastic,  and  desperate  ;  Protes- 
tants, who  thought  a  inass  more  shocking  than  a  murder ;  and 
Catholics^  who  considered  the  least  contradiction  to  their  creed 
as  more  dreadful  than  the  approach  of  an  hostile  army,  com- 
posed a  tumultuous  and  discordant  scene :  a  kingdom,  in  fine, 
which,  during  the  space  of  two  years,  had  been  without  a  re- 
gency  ;  without  a  supreme  council ;  without  the  power,  or  even 
the  form  of  a  regular  government ;  was  a  turbulent  theatre 
of  action  for  a  young  queen,  scarcely  nineteen  years  of  age, 
who,  being  unacquainted  with  the  manners  and  laws  of  her 
country,  a  stranger  to  her  subjects,  without  allies,  and  almost 
without  a  friend,  had  nothing  but  her  personal  accomplishments 
to  oppose  to  a  combination  of  difficulties,  sufficient  to  baffle  the 
efforts  of  the  most  consummate  political  skill  and  experience. 
To  enter  into  a  detail  of  all  the  vicissitudes,  which  checquered 
her  reign,  and  of  the  misfortunes  which  imbittered  her  life, 
would  be  incompatible  with  our  present  plan.  Her  unfortunate 
marriage  with  Lord  Darnley ;  the  blameableness  of  his  con- 
duct ;  the  cruelty  of  his  murder ;  her  supposed  culpability  in  re- 
gard to  the  latter ;  the  mysterious  obscurity  in  which  that  ini. 
quitous  transaction  was  involved ;  her  subsequent  union  with 
Bothwel,  and  its  disastrous  issue;  the  cabals  of  the  nobles  and 
ecclesiastics  ;  the  revolt  of  her  subjects ;  her  imprisonment  and 
escape ;  her  flight  into  England  ;  the  ungenerous  treatment 
which  she  received  from  Elizabeth ;  her  long  captivity,  and 
death  on  the  scaffold,  have  afforded  a  copious  subject  to  histo- 
rians,* and  an  affecting  scene  to  the  tragic  muse.  From  her 
early  infancy,  she  was  the  sport  of  fortune  ;  and,  in  her  maturer 
years,  the  victim  of  policy.  After  a  turbulent  reign  o(  about 
six  years,  being  defeated  and  impri^ned  by  her  revolted  sub- 
jects, she  was  compelled  to  resign  the  crown,  which  was  placed 
on  the  head  of  James  VI,  her  son,  an  infant  of  one  year  old, 

*  Vide  Robertson,  Hume,  and  all  the  English  and  Scottish  historians. 
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Julf  St9,  1567;  the  epoch  which  marks  the  terminttioa  ofher 
unhappy  reign. 

The  minority  of  James,  was  harassed  by  a  contiouation  of 
the  same  an^rchy^that  had  so  long  prevailed  ;  and  the  miseries 
of  civil  war  desolated  the  kingdom.  Friends  and  brothers 
ranged  themselves  under  the  standards  of  opposite  factionsi 
and  political  hatred  dissolved  the  ties  of  blood,  as  well  as  the 
bonds  of  society.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  the  young  king 
was  seized  by  a  band  of  conspirators,  who  kept  him  long  under 
confinement ;  from  which  he  was,  at  last,  liberated  by  the  dex« 
terous  subtilty  of  Colonel  Stewart  In  regard  to  plots,  conspi- 
racies, civil  commotions,  and  all  other  deeds  of  violence,  the 
reign  of  James  in  Scotland,  was  the  counterpart  of  that  of  his 
mother  ;  but  its  issue  was  more  fortunate.  Having,  in  a  great 
measure,  tranquillized  the  kingdom,  and  seen  the  spirit  of  fac- 
tion, both  political  and  religous,  begin  to  subside,  he  was,  by 
the  death  of  queen  Elizabeth,  called  to  the  English  throne ; 
a  happy  event  for  the  island  of  Great  Britain.  From  this  me- 
morable period,  the  history  of  Scotland  is  identified  with  that 
of  England.* 

In  the  history  of  Scotland,  previous  to  this  event,  commerce 
is  not  a  conspicuous  feature  ;  and  the  barrenness  of  the  sub- 
ject has  afforded  scarcely  any  opportunity  of  fixing  on  particu- 
lar periods,  for  marking  its  improvement  and  extension.  In  a 
country  producing  few  materials,  and  in  which  feudal  warfare, 
and  feudal  oppression,  prevented  their  ellcitation  by  industry, 
trade  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  made  any  great  progress. 
The  most  ancient  branch  of  Scottish  commerce,  seems  to  have 
been  that  with  France  ;  which  was  undoubtedly  promoted  by 
the  political  connections  between  the  two  countries.  Several 
of  the  monarchs  of  Scotland  had  encouraged  trade,  and  aimed 
at  the  improvement  of  their  country  ;  but  a  slight  glance  at  the 
history  of  their  reigns  will  shew,  that  neither  the  circum- 
stances nor  the  spirit  of^he  times  were  favourable  to  the  de- 
sign). Before  the  year  1444,  we  find  that  the  Scottish  merchants 
had  a  staple  at  Bruges;  and,  in  1466,  James  III.  granted  them 

^  The  anion  has  already  been  mentioned  in  the  historical  view  of  £ng« 
land. 


a  license  to  go  to  Middleburg  with  their  goods.*  It  likewise 
appears,  that  they  were  engaged  at  the  same  time  in  the  her- 
iing«fishery.  The  linen  manufacture  of  Scotland  is  also  of 
considerable  antiquity.  From  all  the  documents  that  can  be 
collected}  however,  it  is  evident,  that  so  long  as  Scotland  re- 
msdned  a  separate  kingdom,  it  had  no  claim  to  be  ranked 
among  commercial  nations.  As  a  proof  of  the  scarcity  of 
money  in  that  cbuntry,  it  sufHces  to  remark,  that  the  rate  of 
interest  was  first  reduced  from  ten  to  eight  per  cent,  ^o  late 
as  the  year  1633.  Its  trade  now  began  considerably  to  increase, 
money  became  more  plentiful  ;  and,  in  1 672,  a  further  reduc- 
tion of  interest,  from  eight  to  six  per  cent,  took  place.  Bui 
it  was  not  until  the  union  in  1707,  that  Scotland,  obtaining  the 
privilege  of  a  free  trade  with  all  the  British  plantations,  found 
a  vent  for  her  manufactures,  which  excited  a  general  spirit  of 
commerce  and  industry.  At  this  time  the  money  brought  into 
the  mint  at  Edinburgh,  amounted  to  41 1,1 17/.  10^.  9d,  It  is 
also  supposed,  that  an  equal  sum  was  held  back  by  those  who 
were  averse  to  the  union.  If,  therefore,  this  latter  statement, 
which  is  no  more  than  random  conjecture,  be  admitted,  the 
whole  amount  of  the  circulating  cash  at  that  time  in  Scotland, 
including  what  was  then  exported  or  retained  by  silversmiths 
for  various  uses,  might  be  computed  at  900,000/.  sterling.!  It 
has  already  been  observed,  that  the  feudal  system,  with  the 
grievances  of  which,  it  was  productive,  was  one  of  the  most 
powerful  causes  that  paralized  the  exertions  of  industry,  and 
prevented  the  mcrease  of  trade  in  Scotland.  The  efforts  of 
several  of  the  Scottish  kings  for  its  depression  have  also  been 
remarked,  in  this  condensed  view  of  their  history.  To  com- 
plete the  picture,  it  will  not  be  amiss  concisely  to  exhibit  the 
circumstances  and  effects  of  its  extinction.  In  the  year  1654, 
Cromwell  and  his  Parliament  enacted  its  total  abolition  ;  but, 
at  the  restorati(A.  some  of  the  politicians  of  that  period,  having 
represented  to  iJli^es  II.  that  such  a  state  of  society  afforded 
the  easiest  means  of  retaining  the  kingdom  in  subjection,  by 
the  distribution  sf  a  few  pensions,  the  act  was  not  confirmed 4 
But  the  mad  rebellion  of  1745,  excited  by  the  hostile  intrigues 

•  And.  Hist.  Commerce,  vol.  1.  p.  487, 

t  And.  Hist.  Commerce,  vol.  3.  p.  26.  on  the  authority  of  Ruddiman. 

I  And.  HUt.  Commerce,  vol.  2.  p.  428. 
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of  France,  caused  the  final  abolition  ot  the  feudal  system  in 
Scotland,  by  an  act  passed,  20th  George  ll,  which  iirst  placed 
all  the  people  of  that  countt^y  on  the  same  equitable  and  ra* 
tional  footing  in  regard  to  liberty.  From  this  time,  although 
not  solely  in  consequence  of  that  measure,  but  from  its  con- 
junction %vith  a  variety  of  concurring  causesi  the  comraercey 
wealth,  manufactures,  and  industry  of  Scotland,  have  increas- 
ed to  a  degree  almost  miraculous  ;  and  which,  indeed,  would 
be  absolutely  incredible,  were  it  not  conspicuous.  The  nobles 
and  gentry  of  that  country,  by  the  improvement  and  increased 
value  of  their  estates,  have  not  been  less  gainers  by  the  aboli- 
tion of  vassalage  than  the  peasantry,  and  are  now  sensible 
that  an  increase  of  wealth,  as  well  as  of  tranquillity,  without 
any  diminution  of  honour  or  dignity,  has  been  tbe  beneficial 
consequence  of  that  measure. 

Of  the  general  state  of  society  in  the  ancient  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  this  concise  sketch  of  its  history  will  give  a  tolerably 
just  idea  ;  and  the  particular  condition  of  the  common  people 
may  be  readily  inferred.  It  requires  no  effort  of  the  imagi- 
nation to  conceive  tlie  state  of  the  lower  orders  under  so  com- 
plete a  system  of  servitude.  From  the  frequency  of  feudal 
contentions,  agriculture  was  negleeted,  and  the  peasantiy  were 
not  only  poor,  but  ferocious.  The  same  causes  produced  the 
same  effects  on  their  towns,  which,  from  the  want  o£  trade, 
were  extremely  poorj  mean,  and  nauseous  ;  so,  that  during 
some  centuries,  the  dirt  and  stench  of  Edinburgh  were  pro- 
verbial. A  modern  tour  into  Scotland  is  sufficient  to  shew 
the  important  revolution  which  has  taken  place  in  society^ 
since  its  happy  union  with  England. 

The  fortunate  consolidation  of  Great  Britain  into  one  pow- 
erful and  well  compacted  monarchy,  for  which  it  appears  by 
nature  to  have  been  formed,  cannot  be  contemplated  without 
emotions  of  pleasure,  as  well  as  of  gratitude  to  Providence  ; 
and  when  we  consider  the  incalculable  bl|^fflgs,  which  this 
arrangement  has  produced,  and,  indeed,  had  always  promised, 
we  cannot  but  wonder  that  it  was  not  sooner  effected.  Wo^ 
have  already  observed,  thut  the  neglect  of  the  Romans  in  not 
completing  the  conquest  of  the  whole  island,  was  the  fatal 
cause  of  innumerable  calamities  to  Britain,  and  so  long  as  it 
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was  divided  into  two  separate  kingdoms  the  same  cause  inva- 
riably produced  the  same  effect.  The  history  of  Great  Britain 
affords,  in  this>  instance,  a  striking  exhibition  of  the  errors  of  po- 
liticians. The  consolidation  of  the  whole  island  into  one  mo- 
narchy, was  a  benefit  so  obvious,  that  it  might  appear  astonish- 
ing to  those,  who  view  the  affair  with  the  eye  of  philanthropy  and 
reason,  how  it  could  be  overlooked  by  the  Scots,  at  the  demise 
of  the  maid  of  Norway,  successor  to  Alexander  III.  Had  the 
nation,  at  that  time,  cordially  united  with  Edward's  intentions, 
and  effected  a  peaceable  union  with  England,  what  blood  would 
have  been  spared  I  what  devastations  would  have  been  pre- 
vented I  how  much  sooner  would  Scotland  have  flourished  in 
commerce,  in  peace,  and  prosperity.  After  these  reflections, 
what  shall  we  say  of  the  ill-judged  patriotism  of  the  Scottish 
heros  of  that  age,  whose  exploits  and  whose  obstinacy  have 
been  so  applauded  by  their  historians.  The  bitterest  enemies 
of  their  country  could  not  have  pursued  a  line  of  conduct  more 
opposite  to  its  interests.  But  things  are  too  commonly  called 
by  wrong  names;  and  mankind  are  too  frequently  the  dupes 
of  this  sort  of  misrepresentation.  Scottish  liberty  was,  in  that 
age,  the  privilege,  which  a  few  individuals  enjoyed  of  oppress- 
ing the  whole  nation,  and  Scottish  patriotism  was  the  support 
of  that  mischievous  power.  If  we  minutely  observe  the  histo- 
ry of  the  world,  we  shall  find  that  the  most  beneficial  changes 
in  human  circumstances  have  been  produced  by  a  casual  con- 
currence, or  more  properly  a  Providential  arrangement  of 
causes  and  consequences,  rather  than  by  the  projects  of  states- 
men, or  any  efforts  of  human  penetration  and  policy.  We 
may  conclude  our  historical  retrospect  of  united  Britain,  with 
this  important  remark,  that  after  having  reviewed  the  calami- 
tous times,  which  this  island  has  experienced,  the  ^-epeated 
devastations  of  its  cities  and  provinces,  and  the  torrents  of 
blood  by  which  it  has  been  deluged,  we* cannot  but  see  the 
lightness  of  our  present  inconveniences,  and  learn  justly  to 
appreciate  our  political  happiness. 


CHAPTER »  IV. 

Present  State,  political  and  moraL...Religion....ConstUution....Laws,  Ma- 
nufactures, and  Commerce....Fi8heries....Langua|;;e,  and  Literature.... 
£ducation.....Universitxe8.....Population.....Manners',  Customs,  and  Na- 
tional Character. 

Religion,']— 'M.  HZ  introduction  of  Christianity,  into  Scotland, 
has  already  been  mentioned,  as  placed  by  some  historians  about 
the  commencement  of  the  third,  but  by  others,  with  greater 
probability,  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth  centttry.  The  intro- 
duction and  establishment  of  the  reformed  religion  has  also 
been  noticed.  The  present  ecclesiastical  government  is  of  the 
Presbyterian  form.  The  number  of  parishes  is  941.  Conti- 
guous parishes  unite  and  constitute  a  presbytery,  of  which 
there  are  sixty-nine.  A  certain  number  of  these  compose  a 
provincial  synod.  But  tl\e  grand  ecclesiastical  court  is  the 
general  assembly,  in  which  the  king  presides ;  a  commissioner 
being  appointed  to  represent  his  majesty's  person.  The  Scot- 
tish clergy,  in  general,  are  men  of  enlightened  minds,  as  well 
as  of  exemplary  lives,  and  have,  by  the  moderation  of  their 
conduct,  wiped  off  the  sdgma  of  intolerance  and  ferocity  by 
which  the  first  reformers  of  Scotland  were  distinguished. 
Many  respectable  families  adhere  to  the  episcopal  forms.  The 
other  religious  denominations  are  not  numerous. 

Constitilion,^ — Since  the  union,  the  political  constitution  is 
blended  with  that  of  England.  Before  that  event  the  Scottish 
Parliament,  consisting,  like  that  of  England,  of  peers  and  re- 
presentatives of  counties  and  burghs,  sat  in  one  house.  The 
great  barons  were  few  in  number,  amounting,  even  in  the 
reign  of  James  VI,  to  no  more  than  fifty-three.* 

Lazes,'] — The  laws  of  Scotland  differ  essentially  from  those 
of  England ;  and  it  would  here  be  of  little  use  to  exhibit  the 

•  And.  CoD.  vol.  1.  pref.  40. 
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numerous  minutise  of  distinction.  Under  tlie  feudal  system^ 
the  hereditary  jurisdictions  were  nearly  absolute,  and  every 
chief  exercised  an  almost  uncontrolled  authority.  At  present 
the  civil  and  canon  law  constitute  the  basis  of  Scottish  judi- 
cature. In  regard  to  the  army,  navy,  revenue,  &c.  Scotland 
admits  of  no  distinction  from  England,  as  both  fonn  one  poll- 
tical  system. 

Manufactures  and  Commerce.]— The  prmcipal  manufac- 
tures of  Scotland  have  been  already  mentioned  in  our  view  of 
the  manufacturing  towns.  It  suffices,  therefore,  in  general  ■ 
terms,  to  say,  that  the  chief  are  those  of  linisn  and  iron.  The 
former  is  very  considerable,  being  estimated  at  the  annual 
amount  of  750,000/.  The  latter,  especially  that  of  Carron,  is 
likewise  to  be  considered  as  an  object  of  national  importance. 
As  the  progress  of  manufactures  in  this  island  is  necessarily 
from  the  south  to  the  north,  owing  to  the  prices  of  provisions 
and  labour  being  lower  in  the  remote  provinces  than  nearer 
the  capital,  it  is  not  impossible,  that,  tmless  the  want  of  fuel 
should  render  it  impracticable,  in  progress  of  time,  th^y  may 
find  their  way  into  the  farthest  corners  of  the  highlands,  and 
into  the  northern  and  western  isles.*  To  encourage  the  ha- 
bits of  industry  and  the  spirit  of  commercial  enterprise,  in 
those  remote  regions,  is  an  object  worthy  of  individual  as  well 
as  of  national  attention.  By  the  introduction  of  manufactures 
and  trade,  the  great  landed  proprietors  would  find  their  revij^* 
nuesHncreased,  while  the  British  empire  would  receive  a  con- 
siderable accession  of  population  and  wealth. 

The  general  trade  of  Scotland,  although  on  a  smaller  scale, 
|s  in  most  respects  similar  to  that  of  England.  In  1793  the 
feportswere  computed  at  1,024,742/.  since  which  time  they 
are  supposed  to  have  considerably  increased.  Under  this  head 
the  fisheries  of  Scotland  deserve  to  be  mentioned.  These  are 
not  confined  to  their  own  coasts  ;  for  the  Scots  have  a  consi- 
derable share  in  the  whale  fishery  ;  and  the  bounty  of  40«.  per 
ton  allowed  by  government  for  shipping  employed  in  that 
trade,  renders  their  returns  very  valuable.  The  herring  fishery  , 

•  It  must,  however,  be  aUowed  that  the  scarcity  of  fuel  is  the  grand 
obstacle  agtiinst  tlie  introduction  of  manufactures  into  the  hiffhlands.  See 
Lord  Selkirk's  observations,  p.  30. 
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might  be  made  an  inexhaustible  source  of  wealth,  as  well  as 
an  invaluable  nursery  of  seamen.  The  numerous  busses  of 
vessels  employed  in  this  business,  on  the  Western  coasts  of 
Scotland,  are  fitted  out  from  the  ports  in  the  north-western 
parts  of  England;  from  those  of  the*  Clyde,  and  the  neigh- 
bouring islands;  and  from  the  north  of  Ireland.  CampbeUown, 
in  Argyleshirc,  is  their  grand  rendezvous,  where  three  hund- 
red of  these  vessels  are  frequently  assembled.  A  judicious 
and  liberal  plan  for  the  encouragement  of  those  fisheries,  could 
not  fail  of  being  exceedingly  conducive  to  the  national  advan- 
tage. The  slightest  glance  on  the  history  of  Scotland,  previous 
to  the  union, shews,  that  in  regard  to  agriculture,  manufdCtures, 
and  commerce,  it  has  for  ages  been  a  neglected  country  ;  and, 
perhaps,  ages  may  yet  revolve  before  it  receive  all  the  im- 
provement of  which  it  is  capable. 

Language.'] — From  time  immemorial  two  different  langua- 
ges, marking  a  different  national  origin,  have  prevailed  in 
Scotland  :  that  of  the  lowlands  consisting  of  the  ancient  Scan- 
dinavian, intermixed  with  the  Anglo-Saxon,  and  that  of  the 
highlands,  which,  as  well  as  the  Irish  and  British,  is  radically 
Celtic.  This  latter  is  still  spoken  in  most  paris  of  the  high- 
lands ;  but  the  ancient  language  of  the  lowlands  is  nearly  ex- 
tinct, as  the  Anglo-Saxon  had,  at,  or  even  before,  the  Norman 
conquest,  been  introduced  into  that  part  of  the  country,  and 
the  modern  English  now  generally  prevails. 

Literature^] — The  literature  of  Scotland  has  deservedly  ac- 
quired an  extensive  fame,  and  the  rapidity  of  its.  progress  com- 
pensates the  recency  of  its  origin.  Whatever  appearance  of 
antiquity  the  national  vanity  of  ancient  Scottish  historians  may 
endeavour  to  give  to  their  litcraiurc,  as  well  as  to  their  mcS^ 
narchy,  unbiassed  inquiry  cannot  discover  any  distinct  traces 
of  its  celebrity  until  a  recent  i>eriod.  There,  indeed,  appears 
to  have  once  been  a  time,  when  learning,  as  well  as  piety, 
flourished  in  lona  among  the  venerable  disciples  of  St.  Co- 
lumbus ;  but  as  none  of  their  writings  remain,  we  can  make 
no  just  estimate  of  their  literary  talents.  After  barbarism  had 
overspread  this  remote  asylum  of  letters,  we  no  more  discover 
their  re-appearance  till  the  thirteenth  century;  for  in  the 
twelfth,  Scotland  could  not  boast  of  any  native  writer.     In  the 
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sixteenth  centuryi  Hector  Boethius  contributed  much  to  the 
revival  of  learning ;  and  the  classical  purity  of  Buchanan's 
Latin  style  is  equal  to  that  of  any  modem  writer.  Since  that 
time  the  progress  of  the  Scots,  in  every  department  of  lite- 
rature and  science,  has  not  been  less  rapid  than  that  of  the 
other  European  nations.  In  the  mathematics  Lord  Napier, 
the  celebrated  inventor  of  logarithms ;  Maclaurin,  not  less  fa- 
mous for  his  astronomical  works;  and  Dr.  Simpson, ' distin- 
guished for  his  illustrations  of  ancient  geometry,  have  esta.^. 
Uisbed  the  reputation  of  their  native  country.  In  medicine,^ 
Pitcaim^  Arbuthnot,  Monro,  and  cullen,  hold  an  eminent  rank ;  5* 
many  other  distinguished  names  also  might  be  added ;  and 
Edinburgh  is  one  of  the  first  medical  schools  in  Europe.  It) 
the  various  walks  of  literature,  Blair,  Beaitie,  Armstrong, 
Bums,  Sec.  are  names  of  eminent  note.  Thomson,  the  poetical 
painter  of  the  Seasons,  is  the  boast  of  Scottish  poesy.  Hume 
and  Robertson  have  acquired  universal  celebrity.  Their  works 
will  be  read  while  the  English  language  exists  and  letters  are 
held  in  esteem. 

Education,'] — The  piode  of  education  pursued  in  Scotland, 
although  it  cannot  be  considered  as  a  complete  national  plan, 
is,  perhaps,  the  best  practical  system  adopted  in  any  country 
of  Europe.  Every  country  parish,  at  least  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, is  provided  with  a  schoolmaster  as  uniformly  as  with 
a  clergyman.  The  schoolmaster  has  a  small  Salary,  which 
enables  him  to  educate  the  children  at  a  rate  easy  and  conve- 
nient to  indigent  parents.  The  great  defect  is,  that  the  sala- 
ries of  the  masters  are  generally  too  small.  They  ought  to 
be  augmented,  ro  as  to  raise  that  useful  class  of  men  above 
the  necessity  of  intermingling  other  employments  with  their 
important  office,  as  well  as  entirely  to  exempt  the  parents 
from  payment.  The  brutal  stupidity  and  sluggish  neglect  of 
the  lower  classes,  in  every  country,  will  ever  cause  education 
to  be  neglected  so  long  as  it  is  attended  with  the  smallest 
expense. 

Universities.'] — ^The  universities  of  Scotland  are  four,  of 

which  that  of  St.  Andrew's,  founded  by  Bishop  Wardlow  in 

1412,  is  the  most  ancient:  that  of  Glasgow,  was  founded  hy 

Bishop  Turnbul  in  1453 ;  that  of  Aberdeen,  by  Bishop  El- 
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phinstone  in  1500 ;  and  that  of  Edinburgbi  in  1580)  hj  J«mes 
VI.  The  buildmgs  of  this  last  not  being  well  adapted  to  the 
purpose)  the  foundation  of  a  new  edifice  was  laid  io  1789,  to 
which  his  Majesty  has  been  a  liberal  benefiictor.  The  struc*- 
ture  will  soon  be  completed  on  Xht  magtuficent  plau  adjusted 
by  Adams,  and  promises  to  be  a  noble  monument  of  national 
taste. 

Populaiion,']^'Trom  the  most  accurate  accounts  of  the  po* 
puliition  of  Scotland,  it  appears  that,  in  1798,  it  amounted  to 
^1,526,492,  exhibiting  an  increase  of  361,112  since  the  year 
^1755.*    The  intelligent  reader,  however,  cannot  but  observe, 
that  some  problems  of  difficult  solution  arise,  from  coD^>aring 
the  present  population  of  the  country  witb  its  ancient  history. 
In  considering  the  increase  of  this  population,  since  the  mid- 
dle of  the  last  century,  with  the  vast  improvement  of  manu- 
factures and  commerce,  and  the  general  tranquillity  of  the 
country  since  the  union,  when  compared  with  the  turbulence 
and  bloodshed  of  former  times,  we  cannot  but  suppose  that  the 
number  of  inhabitants  was  &r  less  in  the  days  of  Robert  I.  and 
of  David  II.  than  at  present.  If,  in  the  year  1755,  according  to 
our  best  accounts,  the  whole  population  was  scarcely  one  mil« 
lion ;  on  a  comparison  of  circumstances,  there  is  strong  rea- 
son to  presume  that,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  it  must  have 
fallen  very  short  of  that  number.    And  it  is  somewhat  difficult 
to  conceive  how  a  country,  which  contained  so  small  a  num- 
ber of  people,  should  furnish  so  many  successive  armies,  and 
so  quickly  recover  its  losses  after  the  dreadful  ravages  of  Ed- 
ward I.  as  totally  to  defeat  the  forces  of  his  successor,  and  to 
carry  devastation  and  carnage  almost  into  the  very  heart  of 
England.     It  is  true  that,  under  the  feudal  system,  the  whole 
mass  of  the  people  formed  a  nation  of  soldiers.   Aitnies  were 
soon  levied,  and  soon  disbanded.     The  calamities  endured  by 
the  Scots  were  great,  and  their  efforts  desperate ;  but  yet,  with 
every  allowance  that  can  be  made,  a  complete;  elucidation  of 
the  case  involves  no  small  difficulty.      Some  circumstances 
also  of  a  recent  date,  are  difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  mo- 
dern state  of  Scottish  population.    According  to  the  records 
of  the  army,  the  number  of  soldiers  furnished  by  Scotland^  in 

•  SUtist.  Account,  vol.  20.  p.  620. 
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the  war  which  commenced  in  1755,  amounted  to  80,000,  and 
of  these,  if  wc  may  credit  a  very  popular  work,  about  60,000 
were  raised  in  the  highlands  and  the  isles,  which  form  by  far 
the  least  populous  part  of  the  country.  This  estimate  cer- 
tainly seems  very  consistent  with  the  view  of  population  exhi- 
bited in  the  statistical  accounts.*  We  must,  however,  at  the 
safhe  time  consider,  that  the  poveity  of  those  districts  renders 
soldiers  much  easier  to  be<procured,  than  in  opulent  and  plen- 
tiful countries,  which  furnish  more  abundantly  the  means  of 
obtaining  a  livelihood  by  labour  or  trade.  For  the  same  rea- 
son, Ireland  and  Scotland,  especially  the  highlands,  notwith-v 
standing  the  comparative  smallness  of  their  population,  far 
surpass  England  in  furnishing  emigrations  to  America ;  and 
perhaps,  In  general,  send  abroad  a  greater  proportional  num- 
ber of  their  inhabitants  than  any  other  countries  of  Europe. 

Persons^  manners^  and  customs, ^-^The  people  of  Scotland 
are  generally  lean  and  active;  and,  from  their  climate  and 
manner  of  living,  such  of  them  as  arc  inured  to  labour,  or  ac- 
customed to  expose  themselves  to  the  weather,  can  endure 
incredible  fatigues.  Among  the  higher  classes,  the  same 
mode  of  living,  in  almost  every  respect,  prevails  as  in  Eng- 
land. The  same  luxuries  are  seen  at  their  tables,  and  the 
^me  urbanity  and  elegance  of  manners  are  observable.  The 
abundance  and  beauty  of  their  table  linen,  in  particular,  is  re- 
marked by  all  strangers.  The  houses  of  the  opulent  are  erect- 
ed on  the  ELnglish  plan  ;  and,  in  regard  to  interior  elegance  and 
conveniency,  can  scarcely  be  surpassed.  Their  dress  is  also 
the  same  as  that  of  the  English,  being  regulated  by  the  Lon- 
don fashions.  Btit  the  gentlemen  of  the  highlands,  especially 
in  time  of  war,  use  the  peculiar  dress  of  their  country,  con- 
sisting of  the  plaid,  composed  of  woollen  stuff,  sometimes  very 
fine,  and. then  called  a  tartan,  with  a  waistcoat  of  the  same,  and 
the  phelibeg,  or  short  petticoat.  The  plaid,  or  tartan,  is  orna- 
mented with  various  colours,  forming  stripes  crossing  each 
other  at  right  angles,  and  producing  a  pleasing  effect.on  the 
eye.  It  is  often  above  twelve  yards  in  width,  and  is  thrown 
over  the  shoulders  in  the  form  of  the  Roman  toga,  as  repre- 
sented in  ancient  statues.   Sometimes  it  is  fastened  round  the 

*  Guthrie's  Gram.  p.  164. 19th  edition. 
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middle  with  a  leathern  belt,  so  that  part  of  it  hangiog  dowa 
behind  and  part  before,  it  supines  the  place  of  breeches.  This 
disposiuon  of  the  plaid  is,  in  the  highlands,  called  a  phelig» 
but,  by  the  lowlandcrs,  a  kilt.  The  pheUbeg  is  a  kind  of  pet- 
ticoat of  the  same  variegated  stuff  as  the  plaid,  and  is  buckled 
round  the  waist.  Next  to  the  shirt,  the  waistcoat,  which  is  of 
the  same  composition,  is  worn.  Their  stockings  arc  alsx^f 
tartan,  variegated  in  the  same  manner,  and  lied  below  the  knee 
with  tartan  garters  ornamented  with  tassels.  The  ^inifo,  and 
the  dagger,  commonly  called  a  duk,  hung  from  the  belt  of  the 
phelibeg.  In  the  reign  of  James  III,  the  broad  sword  was  in- 
troduced by  Andrea  Ferrara,  a  Spaniard,  an  excellent  work- 
man, whom  that  prince  invited  into  Scotland.  And  after  the 
use  of  fire-arms  was  discovered,  a  pistol,  sometims  curiously 
ornamented  with  silver,  was  added  to  the  number  of  these  for- 
midable decorations.  A  large  leathern  purse,  richly  orna- 
mented with  silver,  completed  the  dress  of  a  highland  chief- 
tain. The  ancient  dress  of  the  highland  females  consisted  of 
a  petticoat,  and  jerkin  with  strait  sleeves,  with  or  without 
trimming,  according  to  the  rank  or  opulence  of  the  wearer, 
and  a  plaid  of  the  foregoing  description,  which  they  threw 
over  the  shoulders,  and  fastened  with  a  buckle.  On  the  head 
they  wore  a  kerchief  of  fine  linen,  of  different  forms.  The 
plaid  is  but  lately  disused  by  the  ladies  of  Scq|tland,  who  wore 
it  in  a  graceful  manner,  falling  towards  the  feet  in  large  folds,* 
resembling  the  flowing  drapery  of  the  ancients.  The  diver- 
sions used  among  the  rich  are,  in  general,  the  same  as  in 
England. 

The  general  characteristics  of  the  lower  classes  of  people 
in  Scotland,  are  abstemiousness  in  diet,  and  simplicity  of  man- 
ners. One  of  the  principal  articles  of  their  food  is^arich,  by 
some  called  crowdy,  a  kind  of  thick  pottage  composed  of  oat- 
meal and  water,  and  eaten  with  milk,  ale,  or  butter;  anc)  often, 
by  the  poor,  without  these  ingredients.  With  two  or  three 
meals  of  this  homely  food  every  day,  and  a  small  bit  of  meat 
for  Sunday,  the  labourer  is  generally  contented.  Although 
some  of  them  are  too  fond  of  whiskey,  it  may,  in  general,  be 
said,  that  their  sobriety,  as  wcU  as  their  regular  observance 
of  the  sabbath,  is  exemplary  ;  the  Scottish  manufacturer,  or 
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labourer}  instetf  of  wasting  his  weekly  gains  at  the  ale-faouse, 
being  ambitious  of  appearing  With  his  DaMuily  in  decent  clothes 
on  Sunday,  or  other  holydays.*  The  habitations  of  the  pea- 
santry have,  of  late,  been  much  improved ;  and  the  neat  stone 
cottage,  covered  with  tile  or  slate,  often  appears  where  nothing 
but  the  mud-walled  hovel,  meanly  thatched  wilh  straw,  was 
formerly  seen.  Their  dress  in  the  lowlands  is  not  materially 
different  from  that  of  the  same  class  of  people  in  England,  ex- 
cept that  the  bonnet  is,  for  its  cheapness  and  lightness,  pretty 
generally  retained.  The  highland  peasantry  have  resumed 
the  ancient  dress  of  their  country  }  jgrhich,  after  the  rebellion 
of  1 745,  had  been,  for  a  considerable  length  of  time,  disused. 
To  enumerate  the  variety  of  rude  diversions  used  among 
the  populace  of  every  country,  would  be  tedious  and  useless. 
It  may,  however,  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that' among  the 
Scotch  peasantry  dancing  is  a  favourite  amus^m|pt ;  but  its 
perfection,  according  to  their  ideas,  consists  wholly  in  agility 
of  movement,  and  in  the  exactness  of  keeping  time  to  the 
tunes,  while,  like  the  same  class  of  people  in  England,  they  pay 
little  regard  to  gracefulness.  The  rural  inhabiunts  of  Scot- 
land, a  great  part  of  whose  employment  consists  in  attend- 
ing their  flocks  and  herds,  have  a  natural  taste  for  poetry  and 
music,  and  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  the  Scottish  tunes,  is 
relished  by  all  true  judges  of  nature.  Among  their  diver- 
sions may  be  reckoned  their  weddings,  in  which,  a  custom 
prevails,  that  is  equally  social  and  charitably,  contributions 
being  generally  made  on  this  occasion  for  persons  of  an  inferior 
rank.  The  wedding  is,  for  the  most  part,  numerously  attend- 
ed. The.  guests  are  entertained  with  a  dinner  and  dun\:ing, 
and  each  pays  according  to  his  abilities  and  inclination.  When 
the  parties  have  been  servants  in  respectable  families,  the  con- 

*  As  an  indtance  of  the  loye  which  many  of  the  highlanders  have  for 
whiskey,  Mrs.  Murray,  in  speaking  of  th«  mountain  of  Ben  Nevis,  re- 
lates the  following  anecdote :  "  A  lady  of  fashion  having  conquered  that 
ascent,  lef^,  on  purpose,  a  bottle  of  whiskey  on  the  summit ;  when  she  re- 
turned to  the  fort,  she^mentjoned  that  circumstance  before  some  high- 
landmen,  as  a  piece  of  carelessness ;  one  of  whom  slipped  away,  and 
mounted  to  the  pinnacle  of  4,370  feet,  above  the  level  of  the  fort,  to  gain 
tlie  prize  of  the  bdtUe  of  whiskey,  and  brought  it  away  in  triumph." . 
Guide  to  Scotland,  vol.  1.  p.  269. 
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The  peasaouy  of  ScoUaod,  bat  especiaUy  of  the  hicUandsy 
like  all  other  aemi-barbaroiia  people,  have  ever  beea  remarii- 
Mj  tapentkious;  and*  like  the  Welsh  and  the  Irish,  believe 
the  ezistcDce  of  fairies.  The  aspect  of  their  countiy,  coDsist* 
log  of  black  and  disoial  moaotains,  iDclosing  deep  valle  ja  and 
glens,  in  a  great  measore  secluded  from  the  rest  of  the  world, 
has  a  natoial  tenden^  to  inspire  melancholf  and  visionary 
ideas.  To  this  circumstance  Dr.  Beatde  and  others,  ascribe 
the  second  sight,  so  much  spoken  of  in  the  highlands  and  the 
western  isles.  This  kind  of  presage  is  described  as  a  visionary 
appearance  of  occurrences  which  are  shortly  to  happen,  pre- 
senting itself  to  the  eye  of  some  particular  person.  Its  nature 
has  been  iqg estigated  by  several  ingenious  philosophers,  and 
the  whole  appears  to  be  nothing  but  the  effect  of  a  particular 
cast  of  the  imagination ;  for  It  has  always  been  found,  that  as 
the  mind  has  been  enlightened  and  the  ideas  expanded,  the 
faculty  of  second  sight  has  disappeared.  The  hospitality  of 
the  highlanders,  and  their  kind  attention  to  travellers,  can 
scarcely  be  surpassed ;  but  at  the  same  time  their  inquisitive 
curiosity  is  sometimes  troublesome,  (pr  they  make  a  multi- 
tude of  inquiries  of  all  strangers  that  come  in  their  way,  and 
cannot  be  satisfied  without  knowing  every  particular  concern- 
ing their  persons,  their  business,  the  place  of  their  residence, 
and  that  of  their  destination,  with  all  the  particulars  of  their 
journey.*  In  the  solitudes  of  the  highlands,  where  the  thinly 
scattered  inhabitants  live  in  a  state  of  dull  uniformity,  seques- 
tered from  the  rest  of  the  world,  the  mind  not  being  em- 
ployed and  filled,  as  in  places  of  populous  resort,  its  ideas 
are  confined,  its  powers  are  alive  to  every  adventitious  inci- 
dent, and  curiosity  is  excited  by  every  trifling  circumstance. 
Among  the  particular  customs  of  Scotland,  may  be  reckoned 
some  variations  from  those  of  England  in  regard  to  baptisms 
and  funerals,  owing  to  the  presbyterian  System  of  religion, 
which,  in  the  former,  does  not  admit  of  any  sponsors,  nor  in 

*  Murray's  Scotland^  vol  1.  p.  321. 
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the  latter^  of  any  religious  rites.  The  corpse  is  attended  to 
the  grave,  by  great  numbers  of  the.  relalivesy  friends,  and 
neighbours  of  the  deceased,  walking  in  solemn  procession,  and 
every  thing  is  conducted  with  appropriate  decency ;  but  no 
clergyman  attends,  and  consequently  no  funeral  service  is  per- 
formed. The  highland  funerals  were  formerly  preceded  by 
bagpipes,  playing  solemn  dirges,  and  accompanied  by  the 
voices  of  the  attendants.  Amidst  the  general  revolution  of 
ideas  and  habits  introduced  into  Europe  by  the  extinction  of 
the  feudal  system,  and  the  reformation  of  religion,  perhaps 
few  countries  have  experienced  in  these  respects  a  greater 
change  than  Scotland.  Among  the  higher  classes  this  change 
is  in  most  places  complete ;  and,  as  ih  all  other  countries,  the 
least  advanced  among  the  peasantry.  Except  in  the  seques- 
tered parts  of  the  highlands,  however,  the  manners  and  habits 
of  all  classes  of  people  are  daily  more  assimilated  to  those  of 
the  English. 


IRELAND. 


CHAPTER  I. 

SituationM.£ztent..^ame..»Face  of  the  Country...  J^ouaUin8....Birei«.«. 
Canai8.....Lakes....MorftS8e8„..Minenilogy....Soll....CIiinate.....  Vegetable 
Prodactions.....Natiiral  and  artificial  Curiosities. 

Ireland  is  about  300  miles  in  lengthiand  160  in  its  greatest 
breadth,  extending  from  5 1  <»  to  55<>  30'  noKh  latitude,  and  from 
6**  to  10®  west  longitude.  The  content,  in  square  miles,  is  by- 
Beaufort  computed  at  30,370,  and  by  Pinkerton  at  27,457. 
The  population  being  estimated  at  3,000,000,  affords  a  pro- 
portion of  114  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  In  a  general 
comparison,  the  extent  of  Ireland,  in  proportion  to  tliat  of 
England  and  Wales,  is  reckoned  nearly  as  eighteen  to  thirty. 
Its  nearest  distance  from  Scotland,  in  the  passage  between 
Donaghadee  and  Portpatrick,  is  little  above  twenty  miles ;  and 
from  Wales,  between  the  easternmost  part  of  the  county  of 
Wexford  and  St.  David's,  about  forty-five  miles. 

It  is  bounded  by  the  Atlantic  ocean  on  every  side,  except 
towards  the  east,  where  the  'narrow  sea,  called  St.  George's 
channel,  separates  it  from  Great  Britain. 

The  ancient  Latin,  as  well  as  the  Irish  and  modern  English 
names,  Hibemia,  Erin,  and  Ireland,  are  of  uncertain  etymolo- 
gy. Probably  they  may  all  be  derived  from  some  Phoenician 
or  Ga61ic  term,  signifying  the  farthest  western  land.  Caesar 
describes  Hibernia  as  being  about  half  as  large  as  Britain,  and 
in  this  respect  his  information  appears  to  have  been  more  cor- 
rect than  could  reasonably  have  been  expected.  The  Romans, 
towards  the  latter  part  of  their  reign  in  Britain,  discovering 
that  the  Scoti  were  the  ruling  tribe  in  Ireland,  distinguished 
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that  country  by  the  appellation  of  Scotia^  which,  having  been 
afterwards  transferred  to  Scotland,  the  ancient  name  of  Hiber- 
nia  waa  revived  by.the  Latin  writers,  and  Ihis  in  time  gave 
piaee  to  the  modem  name  of  Ireland. 

Face  ^fihe  eoy«/ry.]— -The  fiice  of  the  country  is  very  dis- 
similar to  that  of  Scotland,  and  if  sufBciently  improved  by  agri- 
cuhure,  wouid  bear  a  much  greater  resemblance  to  England. 

Mpuniains.y^The  mountains,  if  they  dan  aspire  to  that 
name,  are  few  and  unimportant ;  the  highest  being  of  an  ele- 
vadoB  considerably  inferior  to  Snowden  suid  Plinlimmon  in 
Wales,  and  to  many  both  in  England  and  Scotland.  The  height 
of  the  principal  Irish  mountains,  is  thus  given  by  Pinkerton 
from  different  admeasurements. 

Feet. 

Slieve  Donard,  coanty  of  Down 3150 

Mangertoti,  county  of  Kerry 2500 

Bat  this  height  is  estimated  above  the  level,  not  of  the  sea,  but 
of  the  lake  of  Killamey.*  According  to  Mr.  Yoang,  its  height 
above  the  level  of  tlie  sea  is  2505  feet. 

Croagh  Patrick^  county  of  Mayo,  above  the  level  of  the  sea    .    .  2666 

Nephin,  county  of  Mayo,  above  the  sea 2640 

Cameragh,  county  of  Waterford 2160 

Knock  Meledown,  same  county , 2^00 

This  last  is  given  by  Pinkerton  on  the  authority  of  Smith's 
Waterford,  p.  310,  whece  may  be  seen  the  principles  adopted 
in  his  mensuration.  In  Ireland  there  are  no  distinguished 
mountainous  chains,  but  an  elevated  ridge  runs  across  the 
country  from  the  N.  E,  to  the  S.  W.  Most  of  the  Irish  hills 
form  short  lines,  or  detached  groupes.  # 

Biuer*.]— The  rivers  of  Ireland,  if  we  except  the  Shannon, 
do  not,  any  more  than  its  mountains,  form  a  very  distinguish- 
ed feature  in  the  face  of  the  country,  most  of  them  being  of 
small  magnitude,  of  a  short  course,  and  of  little  utility  to  na* 
vigation  and  commerce.  The  Shannon  issues  from  the  Lough, 
or  lake  of  Allen  in  the  county  of  Leitrim,  and  passing  through 
two  other  large  lakes,  Lough  Ree  and  Lough  Derg,  extends 
below  Limerick  into  a  vast  xstuary,  about  sixty  miles  in  length 
and  ten  in  breadth,  which  opens  into  the  Atlantic  ocean,  by  a 


•  Pinkerton's  Geog.  vol.  1.  p.  2S5.» Young,  vol.  1.  p.  458. 
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mouth  of  nine  miles  wide.  Throughout  its  whole  course  it 
is  sufHciently  wide  and  deep  for  vessels  of  a  considerable  size  ; 
but  its  navigation  is  interrupted  by  a  ridge  of  rocks,  extend* 
ing  quite  across  its  channel,  about  six  miles  above  Limerick. 
The  celebrated  Earl  of  Strafford  had  once  formed  the  design 
of  removing  this  impediment,  but  the  succeeding  troubles  un- 
fortunately prevented  its  execution.  The  whole  course  of  the 
Shannon^  being  nearly  \T0  miles,  its  unobstructed  navigation 
would  be  an  incalculable  benefit  to  the  country.  The  other 
rivers  being  of  little  importance,  we  shall  omit  an  useless  enu- 
meration, and  only  observe,  that  the  Liffy  has  acquired  some 
degree  of  note,  from  the  capital  being  situated  on  its  banks. 

Canais.^ — ^The  inland  navigation  of  Ireland  might  be  ren- 
dered an  object  of  great  importance,  but  unhappily  that  sys- 
tem of  national  improvement  has  not  here  been  pursued  to  the 
extent  of  which  it  is  capable.  Soon  after  the  Dwke  of  Bridge- 
water  had  set  so  illustrious  an  example  in  England,  the  inter- 
section of  the  sister  kingdom  by  a  canal  extending  from  the 
Liffy  to  the  Shannon  was  attempted.  Great  errors,  however, 
having  been  committed  in  the  original  plan  and  survey,  the 
w^ork  was  in  1770  interrupted,  and  after  an  expense  of  77,000/. 
in  carrying  it  as  far  as  the  bog  of  Allen,  still  remains  imper- 
fect.* The  canal  of  Newry,  by  effecting  a  communication  be- 
tween the  river  Banna  and  Carlingford  bay,  completely  insiT- 
lates  the  N.  E.  comer  of  Ireland.  Considerable  sums  have 
likewise  been  granted  by  the  Irish  Parliament  for  various 
other  works  of  this  kind,  as  well  as  for  improving  the  naviga- 
tion of  the  rivers  Shannon,  Barrow,  and  Lee.  But  the  dis- 
tracted state  of  the  country,  and  various  other  causes,  have 
hitherto  impeded  those  beneficial  designs. 

Lakes.'] — The  lakes  or  loughs  of  Irehnd  form  a  distin- 
guished feature  in  its  topography.  These  are  very  numerous, 
especially  in  Ulster  and  Connaught.  Some  of  them  are  of  a 
considerable  extent,  and  many  of  them  abound  in  excellent 
fish.  Lough  Eam  is  above  thirty  miles  in  length,  and  twelve 
in  its  greatest  breadth.  It  is  divided  into  a  southern  and  a 
northern  part,  by  a  narrow  outlet  of  about  four  miles  in  length* 

•  Philips,  p.  330. 
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Lough  Neagh  is  the  next  in  extent,  being  twenty.two  miles 
long,  and  twelve  broad,  and  is  sidd  to  possess  a  petrifying  qua* 
lity.  The  lake  of  Corrib,  in  the  county  of  Galway,  is  about 
twenty  miles  in  length,  and  from  two  to  five  in  breadth.  But 
the  lake  of  Killarney,  in  the  county  of  Kerry,  is  celebrated 
above  all  the  other  Irish  loughs  for  its  picturesque  beauties 
and  romantic  views.  It  is  entirely  surrounded  with  moun- 
tains, rocks,  and  precipices,  the  vast  declivities  of  which  are 
covered  with  woods,  decorated  with  evergreens,  almost  from 
their  summits  down  to  the  edge  of  the  water.  Among  these  a 
number  of  rivulets  tumbling  over  the  precipices  from  heights 
of  nearly  100  yard^,  form  a  scene  exquisitely  grand  and  beau- 
tiful.* The  echos  among  the  surrounding  hills  are,  also,  asto* 
nishingly  delightful.  The  Earl  of  Glenmore,  the  noble  pro* 
prietor  of  this  inchanting  spot,  has  placed  some  pieces  of  can* 
non  for  the  amusement  of  travellers.  *  The  discharge  of  these 
echoing  among  the  surrounding  hills,  is  awfully  tremendous, 
beyond  all  the  powers  of  description.  Among  the  craggy  and 
stupendous  heights  surrounding  this  celebrated  lake,  is  a  stu- 
pendous and  frightful  rock,  presenting  towards  the  water  a 
precipice  of  terrific  grandeur,  which  has  acquired  the  appel- 
lation of  the  Eagle's  Nest,  from  the  vast  numbers  of  eagles 
that  construct  their  nests  in  its  awful  front.  The  lakes  o^ 
Eask,  Trierty,  Melvy,  Macnean,  and  Gill,  in  the  north-west, 
are  of  inferior  note.  But  Lough  Derg,  although  of  no  great 
extent,  is  remarkable  for  containing  a  small  island,  in  which 
was  St.  Patrick's  purgatory  of  superstitious  celebrity)  once 
the  pious  resort  of  Irish  pilgrims. 

Morasses.'] — Extensive  morasses,  or  bogs,  unhappily  form 
a  distinctive  feature  of  the  country.  From  the  neglect  of 
agriculture  and  drainage,  the  rains  of  successive  ages,  sub- 
siding into  the  lower  grounds,  have  converted  most  of  the 
plains  into  barren  and  watery  swamps  covered  with  moss,  the 
putrid  repositories  of  stagnant  waters,  which  taint  the  air 
with  noxious  exhalations.  The  bog  of  Alien  contains  about 
^00,000  acres.  The  Irish  morasses,  in  one  curious  particular, 
differ  from  those  of  England,  which  are  generally  low,  and 

•  Young,  vol.  1. 444*  445. 
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uniformlf  leveli  while  the  former  mofttlf  rise  into  hills.  Ob6 
of  these  bog9|  in  the  county  of  Donnegal,  exhibits  a  con^lettf 
scenery  of  hill  and  dale.  Heath,  bog-myrtle,  and  a  little  sed* 
gy  grass,  constitute  the  whole  of  tbek*  vegetation.  Most  of 
these  bogs  might,  by  draining,  be  improved  into  good  meadow 
ground.* 

Metals  and  ininf  ra/t«]— The  mineralogy  of  Ireland  is  only 
a  recent  subject  in  its  natural  history.  Its  mines,  however^ 
although  but  lately  discovered,  promise  to  become  objects  of 
considerable  im'portancc.  There  are  several  of  silver  and  lead  ; 
and,  in  some  of  these,  thirty  pounds  weight  of  lead  ore  produce 
not  less  than  a  pound  of  silver.  Considerable  quantities  of 
native  gold  have  been  found  in  the  county  of  Wicklow  to  the 
south  of  Dublin.  It  is  even  said,  that  some  pieces  weighing 
from  seventy  to  eighty  guineas  have  been  found ;. but  this  may» 
probably,  be  an  exaggeration.  These  have  been  chiefly  met 
with  in  a  small  brook,  which  falls  into  therriver  of  Avonmoret 
and  on  the  declivity  of  the  hill  of  Croughan  Kinshelly,  about 
six  miles  south-west  from  the  copper-mines  of  Cronbane,  and 
seven,  nearly  west,  from  Arklow.t  The  principal  mines  of 
silier  arei  those  of  Wicklow  and  Antrim.  Another,  which  is 
less  productive,  exists  near  Sligo  in  Connaught,  and  a  third 
about  twelve  miles  from  Limerick.  Copper  has  recently  been 
found Hn  the  counties  of  Wicklow  and  Kerry.  But  one  of  the 
principal  mineral  productions  of  Ireland  is  iron,  the  mines  of 
which  were  little  known  until  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  The  iron  ore  of  this  country  is  of  three  sorts  :  the 
first  is  found  in  the  boggy  parts,  and  resembles  a  yellow  clay; 
the  second,  called  the  rock  ore,  is  intimately  combined  with 
stone.  The  iron  produced  from  these  two  kinds  of  ore,  espe- 
cially the  latter,  is  of  an  inferior  quality.  But  the  spheric  ore, 
of  a  whitish  grey  colour,  which  is  found  in  some  of  the  motin- 
tains,  and  from  the  balls  of  the  best  kind  being  full  of  small 
holes,  is  named  honey  comb  ore,  yields  an  iron  by  some  es- 
teemed equal  to  that  of  Spsin.f 

*  This  process  is  already  bc;:;^un,  and  seems  to  be  an  advantageous  spe- 
culation.— Carr's  Stranger  in  Ireland,  p.  313 — 316. 
j  Philosoph.  Transact.  1797. 
4  On  this  subject,  see  Dr.  Gerard  Boate's  XaUiral  Hist,  of  Ireland. 
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The  beds  of  coal,  which  exist  in  various  regions  of  Ireland, 
have  not  been  sufficiently  explored.  That  of  Castlecomer,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Kilkenny,  is  deservedly  celebrated  for 
its  purity,  as  it  scarcely  emits  any  smoke.  Near  Kilkenny  is 
also  found  the  finest  naarble  in  Ireland,  although  various  kinds 
have  been  discovered  In  different  parts  of  the  country.  As 
this  island  contains  abundance  of  iron,  there  arc  many  chaly- 
beate sprmgs ;  but  whether  it  be  owing  to  nature  or  accident,  it 
has  never  been  famous  for  mineral  waters. 

SoiL^ — ^The  soil  of  Ireland*  although  the  substratum  is  al- 
most an  entire  rock,  exceeds  that  of  England  in  natural  fertili- 
ty, and  only  requires  the  band  of  industry  to  render  its  supe. 
riority  every  where  visible.  But  agriculture  has. hitherto  la- 
boured under  many  disadvantages.  Tillage  is  little  understood, 
and  the  turnip  and  clover  husbandry  is  almost  wholly  unknown. 
The  soil  is  so  stony  that  Mr.  Young  considers  the  whole  island 
as  an  immense  rock,  composed  of  different  kinds  of  strata  with 
a  slight  covering  of  clay,  loam,  or  sand,  all  intermixed  with  a 
great  proportion  of  stone  j  a  circumstance  which  might  appear 
unfavourable  lo  fertility.  But  this  traveller  observes  thai  the 
clays  of  England  could  not  be  cultivated  if  they  were  drench- 
ed with  such  deluges  of  rain  as  fall  on  the  calcareous  rocks 
of  Ireland,  and  regards  it  as  a  wise  and  bounteous  dispensa- 
tion of  Providence,  that  the  most  rocky  soil  in  Europe  is  allot- 
ted the  moistest  climate,  and  rendered  productive  by  this  hap- 
py coincidence.* 

Climate,'] — The  climate  of  Ireland  differs  little  from  that  of 
England,  except  in  its  greater  degree  of  humidity,  as  the  geo- 
p;raphical  position  of  both  these  countries  is  nearly  parallel. 
The  Rev.  William  Hamilton  remarks,  that  in  Ireland  a  con- 
siderable change  in  the  climate  and  seasons  has  taken  place, 
even  within  the  memory  of  the  present  generation ;  the  win- 
ters being  milder,  and  the  summers  less  warm  and  genial 
than  formerly.  For  this  circumstance  he  attempts  to  account 
from  the  increased  prevalence  of  the  westerly  winds  ;  from  the 

•  Mr.  Carr  observes,  that  the  turnip  husbandry  was  scarcely  known 
in  Ireland  until  the  year  1300,  when  tlie  agricultural  society  was  esta- 
blished.   Carr's  Tour  in  Ireland,  p.  504. 
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[ifugiei*  vhich  the  saids  fanre  made  oo  vmrious  parts  of  the 
coat»  as  well  as  the  aggiacmcd  svell  of  the  ticies.  Mr.  HamiU 
loo  soppoaes,  that,  in  cooaeqiwocc  of  the  eradication  of  forests 
oo  the  old  aod  the  oew  cootineots,  the  weslcm  winds  have  ac- 
q[oiied  ao  iocreased  power,  oaturaDjteDcKng  to  prodace  a  humid 
aod  QOgcnial  rlimatc  in  comitries  bordering  on  the  Atlantic* 
The  aaperaboodaice  of  moistiire  is  certainly  one  of  the  great- 
est physical  iocooTeiHcnces  of  Ireland.  The  westerly  winds, 
ao  &nMirabk  to  many  other  countries,  and  especially  to  Eng- 
hmdy  are  extremely  prejadicial-  to  the  sister  island,  by  bring- 
ing thither  the  accumulated  vapours  of  an  immense  ocean, 
which  descend  in  such  continual  rains  as  sometimes  threaten 
the  total  destnictioD  of  all  the  fruits  of  the  earth.  But  the 
keen  frosts,  the  deep  snows,  and  violent  thunder  storms,  so 
frequently  experienced  in  England,  are  almost  wholly  un- 
known in  Ireland,  where  the  winter  b  warmer  and  the  sum- 
mer cooler;  or,  to  apeak  with  greater  precision,  where  there 
is  less  diiference  between  summer  and  winter  than,  perhaps, 
in  any  other  country  situated  without  the  tropics. 

FegeitAU  produdionsJ] — ^The  vegetable  productions  of  Ire- 
land, at  least,  those  which  may  be  esteemed  of  importance  as 
articles  of  food  or  materials  of  commerce,  differ  little  from 
those  of  England.  It  has  been  supposed  by  some,  that,  with 
proper  management,  this  island  might  be  rendered  the  gra- 
nary of  the  British  empire  ;  but  aa  English  farmer  will  not  be 
easily  persuaded  that  so  rainy  a  climate  can  be  auspicious  to 
com,  or  promise  favourable  harvests,  without  which  abundant 
crops  are  of  little  value.  The  superabundant  humidity  has, 
indeed,  been  frequently  urged  as  an  argument  for  the  propriety 
of  preferring  the  grazing  system,  which,  although  highly  in- 
jurious to  the  population  of  the  country,  will  be  the  principal 
object  of  rural  pursuit,  unless  cultivation  can  be  rendered 
equally  beneficial.  The  soil  and  agriculture  of  Ireland,  how- 
ever,  are  topics  which  have  been  ably  illustrated  by  an  intel- 
ligent observer  and  writer,  to  whom  a  general  reference  may 
be  had  on  a  variety  of  particulars  relative  to  this  subject.! 
We  shall  only  observe  from  the  same  author,  that  limestone 

•  Memoir  in  Trans.  Roy.  I.  Acad.  vol.  6. 
t  Mr.  Young's  Tour  in  Ireland. 
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grayel  is  a  manure  peculiar  to  Ireland,  and  found  beneficial  on 
every  soil  in  that  country.  In  a  view  of  Irish  vegetation,  the 
scarcity  of  wood  cannot  be  overlooked.  Although  not  so  des- 
titute  of  that  necessary  and  valuable  article  as  the  HebudeSf 
the  Orkney's,  Shetland,  and,  some  parts  of  Scotland,  yet,  when 
compared  with  the  general  scenery  of  English  landscape,  the 
nudity  of  the  ^ster  island  immediately  strikes  the  eye  of  the 
traveller.  Woods  of  considerable  extent  formerly  existed  in 
the  counties  of  Kerry,  Cork,  Tipperary,  Donegal,  Tyrone, 
Fermanagh  and  Antrim,  but  especially  in  Ulster,  Connaughtf 
Mayo,  and  Sligo.  Some  are  yet  seen  in  Leinster,  Wexford, 
and  Carlow  ;  but  scarcely  the  semblance  of  a  forest  any  where 
remains.  Extensive  bogs  have  now  usurped  the  place  of  the 
ancient  forests,  to  which,  in  conjunction  with  the  excessive 
humidity  of  the  climate,  they  seem  to  owe  their  origin,  in 
consequence  of  the  heavy  rains  stognatiog  on  the  ground,  and 
with  the  constant  accession  of  falling  leaves  and  rotting  grass^ 
&c.  forming  a  vegetable  earth  supersaturated  with  moisture, 
to  which,  the  trees,  loosened  at  the  roots  and  decayed  at  last, 
fell  a  prey.  This  observation  may  help  to  account  for  the  for- 
mation of  bogs  in  many  other  countries  ;  and  the  masses  of 
timber,  often  found  buried  in  those  swamps,  where  no  trees 
could  at  present  be  reared,  strongly  corroborate  the  argument. 
The  ornaments  of  gold  and  other  relics  of  antiquity,  found  in 
many  of  the  bogs  of  Ireland,  are  proofs  of  their  recent  forma- 
tion ;  and,  in  proportion  to  their  increase,  the  forests  have 
been  diminished.  Other  causes  have  also  contributed  to  their 
extirpation.  The  extension  of  tillage  since  the  entrance  of 
the  English,  the  necessity  of  opening  the  recesses  of  the  ban- 
ditti, and  the  great  consumption  of  wood  for  fuel  in  the  iron 
manufactures  in  consequence  of  the  coal  mines  not  being  ex- 
plored, have  concurred  to  produce  this  effect.  The  advanced 
state  of  cultivation  in  Ireland  will,  also,  as  well  as  in  all  other 
countries,  continually  tend  to  cause  a  greater  scarcity  of  wood  ^ 
and  the  climate  seems,  at  present,  ungenial  to  its  culture. 
Many  kinds  of  trees  are  found  not  to  prosper  ;  and,  in  some 
parts  of  the  island,  even  the  ash  seems  to  be  verging  towards 
annihilation  ;  a  circumstance  ascribed,  by  the  Rev.  William 

•  Young'g  tour  in  Ireland,  vol.  2.  p.  171. 
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Hatnilton,  to  the  increased  Tiolence  of  the  westerly  winds.* 
The  same  cause,  if  the  feci  be  adoutted,  may  have  a  similar 
influence  on  the  western  highlands  and  the  Scotush  isles, 
where  the  climate  appearsi  from  many  indications,  to  hare 
been  formerly  less  ungenial  to  the  growth  of  timber,  than  ex- 
perience shews  it  to  be  in  the  present  age.f 

Zoology,'] — The  zoology  of  Ireland  does  not  present  many- 
distinctions  from  that  of  England  and  Scotland.  The  viper, 
the  only  poisonous  reptile  of  England,  not  being  met  with  in 
Ireland,  the  common  assertion,  that  no  venomous  animals  ex- 
ist in  that  island,  appeai-s  to  be  founded  in  fact.  It  has  even 
been  believed  that  no  spiders  will  infest  Irish  timber,  which, 
for  that  reason  was,  during  some  centuries,  in  great  esteem 
far  ceilings  and  other  architectural  uses.  The  Irish  horses  of 
the  native  breed  are  snmll,  but  remarkable  for  the  gentleness 
of  their  pace.  The  numbers  of  cattle  and  hogs  produced  in 
Ireland,  may  be  guessed  by  the  vast  exportation  of  salted 
beef  and  pork  ;  although,  if  the  common  people  of  Ireland 
lived  as  plentifully  as  those  of  England,  a  much  less  quantity 
could  be  spared  from  home  consumption.  Sheep  are  pretty 
numerous.  The  Irish  hound,  or  wolf  dog,  has  been  celebrat- 
ed for  his  size  and  his  vigour,  being  one  of  the  noblest  ani- 
mals of  the  canine  race,  much  larger  than  the  English  mas. 
tiff)  shaped  like  a  greyhound,  and  gentle  as  a  spaniel.^  Rab- 
bits are  said  to  be  more  plentiful  than  in  England.  Nume- 
rous herds  of  deer  have  been  mentioned  by  ancient  authors  ; 
but  the  progress  of  agriculture  has  now  rendered  that  animal 
rare.  If,  however,  the  zoology  of  Ireland  cannot  at  present 
boast  of  any  striking  characteristics,  it  exhibits  some  relics  of 
ancient  distinction  worthy  to  be  classed  in  the  first  rank  of 
natural  curiosities.  In  various  parts  of  the  island  are  dug  up 
horns  of  deer  of  an  enormous  size,  some  having  been  found 
which  extend  fourteen  feet  from  tip  to  tip,  furnished  with 
huge  antlers,  and  weighing  not  less  than  oOOlbs,  The  whole 
skeleton  is  frequently  found.  Some  have  imagined  that  the 
animals,  to  which  these  horns  belonged,  were  of  the  species 

*  Memoir  Trans.  R.  I.  A.  vol.  6.  before  referred  to. 
t  Vide,  on  this  subject,  Descrip.  of  tliose  countrips  under  their  proper 
lie  .ids. 
4  The  race  of  Irisli  wolf  dogs  Is  nearly  extinct.— Carr's  Tour,  p.  312. 
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of  the  American  Moose,  which  is  sometimes  about  seventeen 
hands  high.  It  has,  however,  been  demonstrated,  that  the 
enormous  Irish  deer  in  question  must  have  been  nearly  twelve 
feet  high  ;  and  therefore  almost  twice  as  large  as  those  of 
America. 

Natural  curioff/tVt.}— Besides  the  zoological  curiosity  just 
mentioned,  Ireland  contains  some  stupendous  works  of  nature, 
which  have  attracted  the  attention  of  every  traveller,  and  ex- 
cited the  astonishment  of  every  spectator.  Among  these  the 
giants'  causeway  is  of  distinguished  celebrity.  It  consists  of  a 
vast  collection  of  basaltic  columns,  closely  compacted  together, 
although  of  all  the  variety  of  angular  forms  from  three  to  seven 
ndes,  among  which  the  pentagonal  is  the  most  numerous. 
The  pillars,  which  are  several  thousands  in  number,  are  from 
one  to  two  feet  in  diameter,  and  seldom  composed  of  one  en- 
Ure  piece,  but  generally  consisting  of  about  forty  stones,  which 
easily  separate,  although  fitted  together  with  the  greatest  ex- 
actness. The  joints  by  which  they  are  united  are,  some  of 
them,  plain,  others  have  a  concave  socket,  exactly  adjusted  to 
a  corresponding  convexity.  These  pillars  are  mostly  in  a  ver- 
tical portion.  Their  height  is  unequal,  varying  from  sixteen 
to  thirty-six  feet  above  the  level  of  the  strand.  In  some  places 
they  are,  for  a  considerable  space,  of  so  unifoim  a  height,  as 
to  form  at  the  top  an  even  pavement.  This  causeway  projects 
from  a  precipitous  coast  into  the  sea  to  an  unknown  extent. 
The  part  which  has  been  explored  is  about  200  yards  long,  its 
breadth  varying  from  forty  to  eight  yat*ds.  This  wonderful 
work  of  nature  is  situated  about  eight  miles  from  Coleraine  in 
the  county  of  Antrim.  A  considerable  pait  of  the  adjacent 
coast,  particularly  the  Capes  of  Ben  gore  and  Pairhead,  are  not 
inferior  objects  of  curiosity.  These  precipitous  promontories, 
which  are  eight  miles  distant  from  each  other,  composed  of 
different  strata  of  black  and  red  stone,  disposed  in  the  most 
curious  and  regular  manner,  intermixed  with  magnificent  co- 
lonnades of  basalt  exhibit  a  grand  and  singular  appearance. 
All  these  are  objects  only  of  recent  observation  ;  and  it  is  won- 
derful that  they  should  have  escaped  the  attention  of  ancient 
writers.  The  first  account  that  we  have  of  the  giants'  cause- 
way, is  that  given  by  Sir  R.  Buckley  in  1693.  But  that  cele- 
brated traveller  and  antiquary,  I>r.  Pocock,  Bishop  of  Ossory, 
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examined  this  remarkable  object  with  great  acairacy,  an^  Mr. 
Hamilton  has  investigated  the  whole  northern  coast  of  An- 
trim. These  subjects,  indeed,  have  so  often  employed  the 
descriptive  powers  of , authors,  as  to  admit  of  no  &rther  illus- 
tration. We  shall  therefore  only  observe,  that,  although  the 
origin  of  the  basaltic  substance,  which,  on  decomposition  ap- 
pears to  be  a  mixture  of  silicious  and  argillaceous  earth,  with 
about  one-fourth  part  of  iron,  has  become  a  matter  of  serioua 
dispute  among  naturalists  ^  the  cause  of  its  production  has 
operated  in  a  very  extensive  range.  Its  existence  may  be 
traced  along  a  coast  of  fifty  miles  in  length.  Some  imperfect 
appearances  may  also  be  discovered  in  the 'vicinity  of  Lough 
Neagh,  and  among  the  mountains  of  Oerry :  even  the  isle  of 
Staffa,  at  the  distance  of  100  miles,  seems  to  form  part  of  a 
basaltic  chain  of  unknown  extent.  Oargle,  twelve  miles  south 
from  Dublin,  an  enchanting  glen,  near  a  mile  in  length,  finely 
wooded  with  oak,  with  lofty  precipices  and  a  picturesque  river, 
is,  by  Mr.  Young,  reckoned  among  the  curiosities  of  Ireland. 
Under  this  head  we  might  also  place  a  variety  of  romantic 
prospects,  cataracts,  and  caverns  ;  of  which  last,  that  of  Mi- 
chel's town,  at  the  foot  of  the  Galtec  mountains,  is  by  the  same 
tourist  considered  as  the  most  curious  and  beautiful. 

Ariificial  curiosilies  and  antiquiiiet,']-^Thc  antiquities  of 
Ireland,  although  investigated  by  Grose  with  laudable  accura- 
cy, do  not  offer  any  thing  very  important  or  striking.  It  would, 
indeed,  be  absurd  to  search  for  venerable  ruins,  magnificent 
remains  of  ancient  architecture,  or  other  monuments  of  art, 
in  a  country  where,  till  the  eleventh  or  twelfth  century,  all 
the  edifices  were  of  wood.  Although  the  early  conversion  of 
Ireland  to  Christianity  was  followed  by  the  erection  of  a  great 
numbci:  of  churches,  and  monasteries,  yet  all  these  were  con- 
structed of  interwoven  laths,  or,  at  the  best,  of  hewn  timber. 
If,  dXiring  the  Danish  period,  some  edifices  of  stone  were 
erected,  they  were  few  in  number  and  of  simple  construction^ 
being  chiefly  places  of  defence,  such  as  the  situation  of  the 
conquerors,  in  a  country  but  partially  subdued,  might  render 
necessary.  Some  Danish  intrenchments  may  be  seen  ;;Sip 
James  Ware,  and  other  antiquaries,  think  that  some  religious 
structures  were  erccted  of  stone  ;  but  this  opinion  seems 
founded  rather  on  conjecture  than  certainty. 


CHAPTER  IL 

Principal  Cities  and  Towns.^.Remarkable  Edificei. 

jJuBLiN,  the  metropolis  of  Ireland,  is  agreeably  situated  in  a 
valley,  between  ranges  of  hills  on  the  north  and  the  souths 
near  the  bottom  of  its  spacious  bay,  which  is  seven  miles  wide^ 
and,  in  stormy  weather,  extremely  'dangerous.     The  city  is 
divided  almost  into  two  equal  parts  by  the  river  Liffy,  which 
runs  ihrdugh  it ;  and  being  banked  on  both  sides,  presents  a 
number  of  commodious  quays,  where  vessels  load  and  unload 
close  to  the  warehouses.     This  river,  however,  although  na- 
vigable for  small  vessels,  as  far  as  the  custom-house  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  is  of  a  trifling  width  in  comparison  with 
the  Thames  at  London.    It  is  crossed  by  six  bridges,  two  ot 
which  are  of  recent  construction,  on  the  model  of  Westmin- 
ster.b ridge  ;  but  the  others  cannot  boast  of  much  elegance. 
Dublin,  in  its  appearance,  bears  a  near  resemblance  to  Lon- 
don ;  the  houses  are  built  of  brick,  and  the  new  streets  are  not 
inferior  in  elegance  to  those  of  the  British  metropolis  ;  but 
many  of  the  old  streets  are  narrow  and  disagreeable,  and  the 
houses  mean.      Great  improvements,  however,  have  lately 
been  made,  and  Dublin  is  now  opulent,  commercial,  and  ele- 
gant.    The  environs  are  delightful  ;  and  in  approaching  it 
from  the  sea,  although  on  entering  the  bay  the  city  itself,  by 
reason  of  its  low  and  level  situation,  has  not  a  very  striking 
appearance,  the  swellbg  hills  on  each  side,  with  the  distant 
mountains  of  Wicklow,  form  a  grand  and  pleasing  perspec- 
tive.   The  barracks,  delightfully  situated  on  an  eminence  near 
the  banks  of  the  Liffy,  are  said  to  be  the  largest  and  most 
complete  building  of  the  kind  in  Europe,  being  capable  of  con- 
taining 3,000  foot  and  1,000  horse.    Stephen*s-green,  is  a  very 
spacious  square,  environed  with  a  gravel  walk  of  near  a  mile 
io  extent.     Many  of  the  surrounding  houses  are  singly  ele- 
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gant ;  butj  when  collectively  .viewed^  display  a  want  of  uni* 
formity.  This  square  is  the  gi*and  resort  of  genteel  company 
in  the  evenings  and  the  Sunday  afternoons.  Near  this  another  ' 
extensive  square  is  laid  out,  and  several  of  the  houses  already 
.  built.  They  are  lofty,  and  constructed  of  stone  as  far  as  the 
first  floor.  The  appearance  of  the  whole,  when  completed^ 
will  be  uniform)  and  have  an  air  of  superior  magnificence. 
The  Parliamenuhouse,  which  was  ten  years  in  building,  from 
1729,  to  1739,  and  completed  at  an  expense  of  40,000/.  was 
justly  ranked  among  the  first  specimens  of  architectural  beau- 
ty. It  was  chiefly  of  the  Ionic  order,  and  the  portico  was  al- 
most without  a  parallel.  On  the  31st  of  February,  1792,  this 
superb  structure  was  nearly  destroyed  by  a  fire,  which  broke 
out  about  five  in  the  afternoon,  when  the  two  houses  were  sit. 
ting.  But  it  has  since  been  rebuilt  in  its  former  style  of  ele- 
gance. The  construction  of  a  stone  wall,  of  about  the  breadth 
of  a  moderate  street,  and  of  proportionate  height,  and  extend- 
ing ti.ree  miles  in  length,  in  order  to  confine  the  channel  of 
the  bay,  and  shelter  shipping  in  stormy  weather,  is  one  of  the 
greatest  and  most  laudable  undertakings  of  the  present  age. 

If  Dublin  be,  as  it  is  generally  supposed,  the  Eblana  of 
Ptolemy,  it  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.*  No  further  men- 
tion of  it,  however,  is  found  in  any  authentic  records  until  the 
year  9'64,  when  it  appcacs  to  have  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
Anglo-Saxons  ;  for  Sir  James  Ware,  in  his  Annals,  quotes  a 
character  of  king  Edgar  bearing  date  this  year,  in  which  the 
present  metropolis  of  Ireland  is  designated  by  the  title  of 
"JNoblissima  Civitas  Dublinae.^t  It  was  afterwards  in  the 
hands  of  the  Danes  ;  and,  according  to  the  best  accounts  that 
can  be  met  with  relative  to  those^dark  ages,  was,  about  A.  D. 
1076  the  capital  of  Ireland.  The  Hebudx,  as  well  as  the  Isle 
of  Man,  were  also  at  that  lime  subject  to  the  King  of  Dub- 
lin4  About  A.  D.  1 172,  Henry  II.  transplanted  a  colony  thi- 
ther from  Bristpl,  and  celebrated  the  Christmas  festival  in 

•  Ptolemxi  Gcog.  lib.  8.  cap.  c.  Bastcri  Gloss.  Antiquit.  BritannU 
carum,  p.lOO. 

t  "  The  most  noble  city  of  Dublifi." 
i  Sir  J.  Ware,  Hist.  ch.  22. 
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Dublin,  attended  by  the  petty  kings  or  chiefs,  together  with 
the  bishops  of  Ireland.  From  that  time,  as  Camden  observes, 
this  city  has  gradually  advanced  in  wealth  and  prosperity.  Its 
progress,  howeyer,  must  for  a  long  time  have  been  slow,  if 
the  census  of  ks  inhabitants  in  the  year  1644,  exhibited  in  the 
Gesta  Hibernortim,  and  amounting  only  to  8159,  included  the 
whole  population.  But,  as  Mr.  Anderson  judiciously  observes, 
this  can  only  be  considered  as  the  number  of  adults  ;  and, 
therefore,  by  allowing,  according  to  the  general  mode  of  com* 
putaiioR^,  two  children  for  each,  the  whole  census  may  be  stat« 
ed  at  24,477,  which  is  scarcely  more  than  one-sixth  part  of  its 
present  inhabitants  *  In  1733,  the  population  of  Dublin  was 
computed  129,420.t  This,  however,  seems  to  be  an  exag- 
gerated calculation,  as  the  bills  of  mortality  for  tlie  year  1742, 
exhibit  no  more  than  2320  burials,  which,  being  computed  at 
the  rate  of  one  to  thirty-three,  would  exhibit  a  population  of 
only  76,560  ;  but  in  a  city  where  the  professors  of  the  esta- 
blished religion  constitute  a  small  majority  of  the  inhabitants, 
little  certainty  can  be  ascribed  to  those  registers.^  The  next 
year,  1743,  the  burials  were  2193,  which,  by  the  same  rule  of 
eomp.utation,  will  give  72,369  for  the  number  of  inhabitants.^ 
Mr.  Anderson,  iiowevcr,  in  another  place,  under  the  year  1760, 
tells  us,  on  the  atithority  of  a  correspondent,  that,  all  the  bills 
of  mortality  met  with  in  Dublin  had. fallen  short  of  2000, 
which,  on  the  same  principle  would  make  the  whole  popula. 
tioa  at  that  epoch  amount  to  less  than  66,00O.||  It  would  be 
highly  interesting  to  contemplate  the  progressive  advance- 
ment  of  those  cities,  which  are  celebrated  in  history,  or  dis- 
tinguished for  their  commerce  and  wealth  ;  but,  unfortunately 
we  are  always  bewildered  amidst  a  variety  of  contradictory  ac<* 
counts,  which  baffle  the  most  accurate  investigation.  It  'suf. 
fices,  therefore,  to  conclude  this  article  by  observing,  that 
the  most  accredited  of  our  modern  geographers  and  statistic 
writers,  estimate  the  present  population  of  Dublin  at  about 
150,000.  The  length  and  breadth  of  the  city  bein^g  each 
about  two  miles  and  a  quarter,  its  circumference  may  be 

•  And.  Hist.  Com.  vol.  2.  p.  401.  f  And.  Hist.  vol.  3.  p.  199. 

^  And.  Hist.  Com.  vol.  3.  p.  235.  ^  Ibid.  p.  241. 

}|  Ibid.  p.  Sir. 
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reckoned  about  ten  miles.  It  contains  two  theatres,  eighteen 
parish  churches  and  eight  chapels,  seven  presbyterian,  two 
metbodist,  and  two  quaker  meeting  houses,  sixteen  Roman 
Catholic  chapels,  three  ch arches  for  French,  and  one  for 
Dutch  protestanu.  Many  seats  of  the  nobility  and  gentry 
decorate  the  environs. 

Cork.^ — Next  to   Dublin,  in  population,  commerce,  and 
opulence,  is  cork,  a  city  of  great  importance  situated  on  the 
rirer  Lee,  on  the  south  side  of  the  island,  distant  aboot  seven 
miles  from  the  sea.    The  haven  is  one  of  the  most  safe  and 
capacious  that  Europe  can  boast ;  and  although  small  vessels 
only  can  come  up  to  the  city,  Cork  is  the  greatest  port  in  Ire- 
land.   This  being  the  great  mart  of  Irish  provisions,  is  much 
frequented  by  shipping  from  Great  Britain  bound  to  the  West 
India  Islands,*  and  also  by  those  of  most  foreign  nations.   Not 
less  than  300,000  head  of  cattle  are  supposed  to  be  annually 
killed  and  salted  here,  between  the  months  of  August  and 
Januaiy.    The  principal  exports  are  beef,  hides,  tallow,  and 
tHitter.  It  contains  about  8500  houses ;  and  Mr.  Young  speaks 
of  its  populauon  in  terms  of  astonishment.!     The  number  of 
its  inhabitants  is  supposed  to  exceed  70,000,  or  even  80,0004 
•  jLm^ridt.]-^Limerick,  situated  on  the  sestuary  of  the  Sbaii- 
iMMi,  and  uniting  a  position  almost  central  to  the  south  of  Ire- 
land* with  the  advantage  of  an  excellent  harbour,  is  next  to 
CoriL  in  importance.  It  U  a  well  built,  populous,  and  commer* 
cial  city,  and  was  formerly  a  place  of  great  strength.   Its  prin- 
cipal exports  are  salted  provisions.   The  number  of  houses  is 
computed  at  5257  and  that  of  its  inhabitants  at  about  50,000. 
The  epoch  of  its  foundation  is  unknown  ;  but  the  episcopal  see 
is  said  to  have  been  established  in  the  year  653.  From  the  ninth 
to  the  eleventh  century.  Limerick  was  possessed  by  the  Danes. 
In  the  great  rebellion,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  it  was  seized 
by  the  Irish*  who  held  it  till  the  srth  October  1651,  when  they 
were  obli|fetl  tt>  nurrender  it  to  Lieutenant-general  Ireton,  after 
the  defeat  of  (h«  last  army  that  they  coyld  bring  to  its  relief.^ 

•  AlU«  marittm.  et  commcrcialis,  p.  25.    • 
.    t  Young*ii  Tour,  vol.  1.  p.  41  r. 

4  Kces's  Cyclopseilia,  vol.  9.  article  Cork. 
$  Clarendon,  Affairs  of  Ireland. 
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In  the  war  which  followed  the  revolution,  it  was  besieged  by 
William  III.  in  person,  who  found  himself  obliged  to  raise  the 
siege  on  the  30th  Augi^st,  1690.  But  it  was  at  length  reduc- 
ed by  Gefieral  Ginkie,  to  whom  it  surren'dered  in  October, 
1691,  by  a  civil  and  military  capitulation.  In  all  the  wars  by 
which  Ireland  has  been  so  often  afAicted,  the  possession  of 
Limerick  haa  alwayi  been  considered  as  a  point  of  great  im** 
portance.* 

fFo^er/ordf.  ]-~Waterford  has,  in  respect  of  magnitude  and 
commerce,  the  next  claim  to  attention.  It  is  situated  on  the 
river  Suir,  and  has  a  considerable  trade.  The  principal  ex- 
ports, like  those  of  Cork  and  Limerick,  consist  of  beef,  pork, 
8cc.  The  foundation  of  Waterford  is,  although  not  with  abso- 
lute certainty,  yet  with  a  great  appearance  of  probability,  as- 
cribed to  the  Danes.  This  place  has  suffered  very  much  by 
the  late  disorders  ;  and  30,000  is  the  greatest  number  that  can 
be^stated  for  its  present  population. 

Afii/a/tf.}— -Kinsale  is  remarkable  for  its  singular  situation 
under  Ck>mpas8*hilh  The  principal  street  extends  near  an 
English  mile,  running  as  it  were  round  the  bottom  of  the  hil), 
and  communicating  with  others  above  by  steep  lanes.t  The 
upper  parts  of  the  town,  command  a  very  fine  prospect  The 
harbour  is  commodious,  secure,  and  spacious ;  but  its  com- 
merce is  eclipsed  by  that  of  Cork.  Kinsale,  however,  is  dis- 
tinguished as  a  maritime  arsenal,  and  is  supposed  to  contain 
about  8000  inhabitants. 

The  ports  of  Dungarvon  and  Youghall  are,  as  well  as  Kin- 
sale,  lost  in  the  superior  commerce  of  Cork.  Youghall,  how- 
ever, may  claim  some  degree  of  celebrity  in  the  annals  of 
agriculture,  being  the  first  place  in  the  British  islands,  where 
that  excellent  root  the  potatoe  was  planted.  The  introduction 
of  this  useful  vegetable  is  generally  ascribed  to  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  which  is  the  more  probable,  as  this  was  a  part  of  his 
estate.  <<  It  seems,  however,*'  says  Mr.  Campbell,  <<  that  no 
proper  instructions  had  been  given  to  the  person  who  culti- 
vated it,  since  upon  its  coming  up  and  growing  pretty  high, 
he  attempted  to  eat  ^he  apple,  which  he  took  to  be  the  fruit 

*  Or.  Keating's  Hist.  Ireland,  p.  544. 
t  Campbeir»  Tolit.  Surv.  vol.  1.  p.  240. 
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of  the  plant.  But  finding  it  unpleasanti  he  conaidered  his 
pavis  as  lost,  and  utterly  neglected  it.  At  some  distance  of 
time,  when  they  came  to  turn  up  the  earth,  they  found  the 
roots  spread  to  a  great  distance,  and  increased  into  great  quan« 
tities  ;  and  from  hence  the  whole  kingdom  was  gradually  fur- 
nished."* 

Galway.l^^GalwsLy  is  a  town  of  some  cbmmercial  note,  and 
carries  on  a  considerable  trade  to  the  West  Indies.  The  po- 
pulation is  about  12,000. 

Londonderry.'] — Londonderry,  though  little  distinguished 
by  its  present  importance,  has  acquired  military  fame  by  its 
vigorous  resistance  in  1649,t  against  the  collective  force  of  the 
Irish  rebels,  and  still  more  by  the  memorable  siege  which  it 
sustained  against  the  army  of  King  James,  under  the  pressure 
of  the  severest  famine.^ 

Belfast.'] — Belfast,  which  may  be  regarded  as  the  centre  of 
the  linen  manufactures,  is,  through  their  influence,  a  flourish- 
ing town.  The  principal  exports  are  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
the  commercial  intercourse  between  this  place  and  Glasgow 
is  very  considerable.  To  this,  indeed,  its  situation  in  the  north- 
east part  of  the  island  is  extremely  favourable.  The  principal 
manufactures  of  Belfast  are  those  of  cotton,  cambrick,  linen, 
and  sail-cloth,  with  glass,  sugar,  and  earthen-ware.  The  po- 
pulation is  computed  at  18,000. 

Drogheda.'] — Drogheda  imports  coal  and  various  kinds  of 
goods  from  England,  and  exports  considerable  quantities  of 
grain.  It  is  situated  on  the  Boyne^  which,  although  navigable 
only  for  small  craft,  contributes  greatly  to  its  prosperity.  Being 
taken  by  assault  on  the  10th  of  September,  1649,  By  Oliver 
Cromwell,  it  experienced  the  severity  of  a  sanguinary  con? 
queror.  Not  only  the  garrison,  but  also  the  inhabitants,  men, 
women,  and  children,  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  the  town  for 
a  considerabl'e  time  laid  almost  in  ruins.$    At  length,  how- 

•  Campbeirs  Polll.  Survey,  vol.  1.  p.  246,  where  see  the  references  to 
different  authors,  some  of  whom  consider  potatoes  as  originally  natives 
of  Mexico,  others  of  Peru. 

t  Heath's  Hist,  of  Civil  AVai-s,  p.  239  — Clarcn^pn's  Hist.  View,  Affairs 
of  Ireland,  p.  118. 

\  For  the  account  of  this  siege,  vide  Dr.  Walker's  Hist.  4to. 

§  Clarendon's  Hist,  affairs  of  Ireland,  p.  131. 
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ever,  it  gradually  recovered,  and  is  now  a  thriving  place.    It  is 
supposed  to  contain  about  10,000  inhabitants*. 

Kilkenny, ']'^Kiikenny  is  a  strong  and  very  handsome  town, 
with  a  population  of  18,000.  Armagh,  Cashel,  Tuam,  and 
other  chief  towns  of  the  ipterior,  are  venerable  for  their  eocle- 
siastical  antiquity,  rather  than  distinguished  for  their  modem 
importance. 

Ed(fices»']'^Tbe  specimens  of  architecture  met  witfi  in  Ire- 
land are  not,  in  general,  to  be  placed  on  an  equality  with  those 
that  are  seen  in  some  other  countries  ;  where,  during  a  great 
length  of  time,  commerce  and  Wealth  have  resided,  and  the 
afts  and  sciences  flourished.    Few  of  the  cathedrals  aspire  to 
any  great  degree  of  architectural  elegance.    That  of  St.  Pa- 
trick, at  Dublin,  is  a  venerable  rather  than  a  magnificent  struc- 
ture. Some  of  the  other  churches  in  that  city  ai^elegant  mo- 
dern buildings.    The  Castle,  Essex  bridge,  the  Astom  house, 
ahd  several  other  public  edifices  in  Dublin,  especially  the  Par- 
liament house  already  mentioned,  are  constructed  in  a  very 
superior  style  of  architecture.     In  regard  to.  private  buildings, 
the  Irish  nobility  and  gentry  now  begin  to  vie  with  those  of 
England,  in  the  magnificence*  of  their  structure  and  the  ele- 
gance of  their  .dei^orations.     The  houses  6f  the  Duke  of  Lein* 
ster,  the  Earl  of  Chartemont,  and  some  others  at  Dublin,  with 
several  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  exhibit  marks  of  ge- 
nuine taste.    These  elegant  pieces  of  architecture  are,  indeed, 
of  a  modem  date ;  and,  since  the  year  1760,  the  cities,  towns, 
and  country  seats  in  Iceland,  have  been  almost  entirely  renew, 
ed.*     The  great  scene  of  general  improvement  was  rapidly 
advancing  when  the  late  unfortunate  disturbances  commenc- 
ed ;  and  although  it  then  received  some  interruption,  the  spi- 
rit which  produced  it  is  tiot  extinguished.      Happier  dmes 
will  effect  its  resuscitation ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped,  that  the  mis- 
guided proselytes  of  erroneous  opinions  in  Ireland  will  see, 
that  their  true  interest  consists  in  embellishing  their  country 
by  the  arts  of  industry  and  peace,  instead  of  desolating  it  by 
acts  of  rapine  and  violence. 

•  Young's  Tour,  vol.  2.  p.  S49. 
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CHAPTER    III. 

«      Historical  View....ProgreBB  of  Society,  &c. 

Irish  history  is  not  a  very  copious  theme.  A  country  iosu' 
lated  by  nature,  and  during  a  long  succession  of  ages  in  a 
state  of  barbarism,  unnoticed  and  almost  unknown,  cannot  be 
expected  to  exhibit  a  series  of  splendid  annals,  commemora- 
tive of  great  and  important  events.  Some  parts  of  the  ancient 
history  of  Ireland  would  afford  a  view  of  men  and  manners,  of 
sacred  and  4iular  antiquity,  which  would  be  interesting,  i£ 
the  gloom  which  obscures  it  could  be  removed.  As  this, 
however,  is  impossible,  we  i^ust  content  ourselves  with  slight- 
ly glancing  at  some  prominent  features,  without  wasting  time 
in  wandering  through. the  shades  of  legend,  or  deluding  our 
fancy  by  adopting  the  extravagances  of  fiction  ip  the  place  of 
historical  truth.         « 

With  respect  to  the  original  population  of  Ireland,  no  au,<* 
thentic  documents  exist ;  but,  in  all  probal)ility,  the  first  set- 
tlers were  from  Gau4,  perhaps  through  the  medium  of  Eng- 
land, from  whence  fresh  colonies  were  received  when  the  Bel- 
gx  invaded  Britain.  Some  antiquaries  suppose,  that  about 
the  same  period  in  which  th«  Belgae,  from  the  Netherlands, 
took  possession  of  the  maritime  provinces  in  the  south  of  Eng- 
land, other  tril^es,  of  the  same  Gothic  origin,  undertaking 
more  reniote  expeditions  passed  over  to  the  south  of  Ireland, 
and  that  these  are- the  Firbolgsof  Irish  tradition,  who  extend- 
ed their  conquests  to  the  eastern  and  northern  coasts  of  t^e 
island,  until  at  last  they  became  known  to  the  Romans  of 
Britain,  from  whom  they  received  the  denomination  of  Scoti. 

The  introduction  and  zealous  adoption  of  Christianity  among 
the  Irish,  in  the  fifth,  or  the  commencement  of  the  sixth  cen- 
turj,  is  the  most  important  event  which  their  ancient  history 
records.    The  particulars  which  relate  to  this  interesting  sub- 
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ject  are  conudei^bly  disguised  by  l«gend ;  and  it  is  not  known 
who  were  the  first  preachers  of  the  gospel  in  that  island.  St. 
Patrick,  who,  a»  some  affirm,  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  but  ac. 
cording  to  others  a  Briton  of  Wales,  found,  at  his  landing  in 
this  country.  Christian  missionaries,  who  were  probably  Bri- 
tish monks  ;  and  the  vicinity  of  the  country  affords  a  strong 
presumption  in  favour,  of  this  opinioh.  These  missionaries 
had.  already  made  many  proselytes,  but  the  superior  success 
of  St.  Patrick,  who  appears  to  have  been  a  roan  of  distingujish- 
ed  talents  and  piety,  procured  him  the  honourable  appellation 
of  the  apostle  of  Ireland,  and  his  disciples  were,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  historians,  so  eminent  in  th^  practice  and  pro. 
pagation  of  religion,  that  in  the  succeeding  ages  the  island  was 
denominated  <'  Sanctorum  Patria.*'*  We  are  also  told  that  the 
Irish  monks  so  greatly  excelled  in  literary  pursuits,  as  to  send 
intp  all  parts  of  Europe  whole  flocks  of  learned  men,  who  were 
the  founders  of  several  abbeys  in  Burgundy,  Italy,  Switaerland, 
Germany,  and  Bntain  ;  and  according  to  the  venerable  Bede, 
many  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  nobles,  about  the  middle  of  the  se- 
venth century,  retired  into  the  monasteries  of  Ireland,  which, 
at  that  time,  had  acquired  a  distinguished  reputation.!  It  is  far- 
themsaid,  that  those  pious  emigrants  were  maintained,  taught, 
and  furnished  with  books  by  the  Irish,  without  requiring  any 
fee  or  reward.  This  relation,  if  true,  bears,  as  hor4  Lyttle- 
ton  observes,  an  honourable  testimony  not  only  to  the  learn, 
ing,  but  also  to  the  baunty  and  hospitality  of  that  nation.  And, 
as  Leland  remarks,  such  a  conflux  of  foreigners,  to  a  retired 
island,  at  a  time  when  Europe  was  immersed  in  ignorance 
and  involved  in  sanguinary  confusion,  gave  a  peculiar  lustre 
to  this  ancient  and  celebrated  seat  of  learning.  If  these  rela- 
tions, of  difl*erent  writers^  can  be  relied  on,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  they  give  a  considerable  sanction  to  the  apparently 
improbable  assertions  of  the  Irish  writers^  who  say,  that  a(  Ar- 
magh alone,  7Q00  students  were  employed  in  the  pursuits  of 
literature.  They  had  also,  at  the  same  time,  many  other  se- 
minaries, in  which  letters  and  science  were  cultivated  with 
great  success  ;  but  the  invasion  of  the  Danes,  or  Easterlings, 

•  •«  The  country  of  saints."    Camb., 
t  Bede,  lib.  3.  cafJ.  7  and  27, 
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about  the  latter  end  of  the  eighth,  or  the  beginning  of  the  mnth 
centurf,  destroyed  the  tranquillity  of  Ireland^  and  extinguish- 
ed her  literary  glory. 

No  rational  inquirer,  however^  can  suffer  these  historical 
testimonies  of  the  pre-eminent  state  of  Irish  learningi  at  this 
early  period^  to  pass  without  comment  It  appears  eTidentf 
that  its  effects  were  somewhat  singular.  That  the  cultiration 
of  letters  was  con6ned  to  monasteries,  while  the  people  were 
immersed  in  ignorance,  is  not  surprimng.  This  was  a  oircum« 
stance  not  peculiar  to  IreFand  ;  but  for  many  ages  after  the 
period  in  question,  common  to  all  Europe,  being  the  neces- 
sary effect  of  a  concurrence  of  causes,  which  will,  in  other 
parts  of  our  work,  be  noticed.  But  it  must  appear  somewhat 
astonishing  that  a  nation  so  attached  to  letters,  should,  during 
the  space  of  nearly  two  centuries,  liave  remained  in  a  state  of 
such  absolute  barbarism,  in  regard  to  architecture,  as  to  con- 
struct their  houses  and  palaces  only  of  interwoven  twigs  ;  and 
still  more  wonderful  that  bishops  and  monks,  so  animated  with 
zeal  for  religion,  and  supported: by  princes  and  chieftains  so 
addicted  to  devotion,  should  have  built  their  churches  and  mo- 
nasteries of  no  better  materials.  When  Henry  ILxectived 
at  Dublin  the  homage  of  the  kings  or  chiefs  of  Connavght, 
Cork,  Mcath,  Vriel,  Ossory,  and  Limerick,  the  palace  erect- 
ed for  his  residence  was  built  of  smooth  rods.  Sir  James 
Ware,  likewise,  says,  that  with  the  sole  exception  of  some  few 
abbeys,  they  never  erected  any  buildings  of  brick  or  stone  be« 
fore  the  English  conquest.  Those  religious  houses,  however, 
which  this  author  admits  as  an  exception  to  the  general  mode 
of  wicker  building,  must  have  been  exceedingly  rare  ;  for, 
although  we  are  told  that  soon  after  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity a  great  number  of -churches' and  more  than  1000  mo- 
nasteries were  erected,  St.  Bernard,  it\  the  twelfth  century, 
mentions  a  church  built  of  stone  as  a  singular  novelty  in  Ire- 
land. If  such,  indeed,  had  existed-  previous  to  the  Danish 
invasion,  they* could  not  have  been  so  completely  annihilated, 
but  some  of  their  ruins  at  least  must  have  remained.  Admit- 
ting, therefore,  the  aullienlicity  of  what  is  related,  concerning 
the  early  and  rapid  progress  of  the  I*  ibh',  in  the  cultivation  of 
letters,  we  cannot  but  perceive,  that  their  history  exhibits  a 
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eircumstance  which  has  no  example  in  that  of  any  other  nation  > 
In  every  other  country,  the  intprovement  6f  uitellect  has  di^*- 
played  itself  in  the  elegances,  or  at  least  in  the  contenienees 
anil  comforts  of  life.  ^  Some  degree  of  proficiency  in  archi- 
tecture, adapted  to  existing  circumstances,  and  to  views  of 
utility  or  embellishment,  has  ever  been  one  of  the  first  and 
most  visible  marks  of  civilization  ;  and  every  religious  and  in- 
genious people,  has' considered  the  substantial  and  elegant 
construction  of  places  of  divine  worship,  as  one  of  the  prima- 
ry objects  of  attention.  But  the  history  of  the  ancient  Irish, 
as  transmitted  to  us,  exhibits  the  singul&r  phsenomenon  of  a 
people  in  a  high  state  of  intellectual  culture  and  famed  for 
piety,  who  never  provided  for  themselves  better  habitations 
than  those  of  the  Esquimaux,  or  the  Laplanders,  and  who  em- 
ployed the  same  mean  materials  in  constructing  the  cottages 
of  their  peasants,  the  palaces  of  their  princes,  and  the  temples 
of  the  Deity.  The  unbiassed  judgment  of  modem  times  must 
consider  this  as  a  kind  of  historical  paradox,  and  acknowledge 
that  the  pompous  itccounts  of  the  ancient  learning  of  Ireland, 
which  have  been  echoed  from  writer  to  writer,  and  from  age 
to  age,  are  rendered  questionable  by  a  mass  of  contradictory 
evidence,  arising  from  well  known  and  generally  acknowledg- 
ed circumstances.  Positively  to  impeach  the  veracity  of  au- 
thors, without  undeniable  proofs  of  their  falsehof)d,  might  just- 
ly be  censured  as  presumptuous  ;  but  strong  circumstantial 
evidence  may  sufficiently  authorize  us  to  call  it  in  question. 
Historians  often  compose  their  works  from  slight  and  super, 
ficial  information,  carry  inferences  too  Car  and  make  hasty  con- 
clusions. In  regard  to  the  subject  in  question,  their  authen- 
ticity may  undoubtedly  be  relied  on,  in  part,  as  exaggeration 
•is  seldom  adopted,  without  something  that  may  give  it  an  ap- 
parent sanction.  It  is  scarcely  to  be  doubted,  that  the  literary 
pre-eminence  of  the  Irish,  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries, 
was  generally  acknowledged.  It,  indeed,  appears,  that  in  those 
dark  ages  some  eminent  luminaries  might  arise  among  the 
Irish  monks,  disciples  or  sutccssors  of*  St.  Patrick,  a  phseno- 
menon  not  uncommon  in  the  times  of  literary  darkness  ;  and 
that  these  travelling  from  Ireland  into  various  parts  of  Europe, 
as  their  historians  say  was  actually  the  case,  might  diffuse  light 
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into  different  countries,  and  thus  give  rise  tp  these  dazzling 
representations  of  the  general  literature  of  the  Irish  nation. 

The  end  of  the  eighth^  or  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  cen* 
tur]r»  is  the  epoch  generally  assigned  to  the  entrance  of  the 
Danes  into  Ireland.  We  have  no  authentic  accounts  of  their 
wars  with  the  natives,  of  their  progress  in  the  country,  or  of 
the  extent  of  their  conquests.  Historians,  however,  agree, 
that  they  subdued  a  considerable  part  of  the  island,  and  built 
.Dublin,Waterford,LiniericlL,  ^nd  other  maritime  towns,  which 
they  possessed  until  the  English  conquest,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II.  This  period  of  Irish  history  is  no  less  obscure 
than  the  former.  Indeed,  It  is  not  to  lie  expected  that  the 
ravages  of  those  barbarians  should  have  been  fitvourable  to  the 
tivosmissioQ  of  historical  light :  it  seems  more  probable  that 
the  monuinents  of  Irish  Jeaming  perished  during  these  times 
of  turbulence  and  confusion. 

As  far  as*  can  be  learned,  from  the  obscure  and  mutilated  re- 
cords of  those  dark  ages,  Ireland  bad,  from  time  immemorial, 
been  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  kingdoms.  This  division, 
as  it  no  doubt  had  facilitated  the  attempts  of  the  Danes,  con- 
tributed greatly  to  the  easy  introduction  of  the  English,  and, 
indeed,  presented  the  first  fevourable  opportunity  for  their 
enterprise.  The  kingdoms  of  Ireland,  which  were  originally 
numerous,  and  consequently  very  small,  had  been  gradually 
reducedto  seven,  Leinster,  Cork,  Ulster,  Connaught,  Ossory, 
Meath,  and  Limerick.  One  of  these  petty  sovereigns  gene- 
rally kept  the  others  in  a  sort  of  dependence,  in  the  same  roan, 
ner  as  was  practised  by  the  Anglo»Saxon  kings,  during  the 
time  of  the  Heptarchy,  and  as  is  generally  the  case  in  coun- 
tries thus  divided  into  a  number  of  small  states.  About  tlie 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  Connaught  had  acquired  this 
political  ascendency,  and  Roderic,  king  of  that  country,  con- 
temporary with  Henry  II.  of  England,  is,  by  tlie  ancient  anna- 
lists, entitled  king  of  Ireland.  Among  the  other  sovereigns 
then  reigning  in  Ireland,  Dcrmot,  king  of  Leinster,  was  one 
of  the  most  powerful,  but  by  his  arbitrary  government  he  was 
grown  exceedingly  unpopular  among  his  subjects.  Regard- 
less of  their  complaints,  and  supposing  himself  to  be  above  all 
control,  he  completed  his  misconduct,  and  precipitated  his 
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misfortunes,  b§  debauching  and  carrying  off  the  wife  of  O'Ro- 
ric,  king  of  Meath.  The  latter,  in  order  to  revenge  the  af- 
front, levied  an  army,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Roderic,  king 
of  Connaught,  entered  the  dominions  of  Dermot,  who  being 
abandoned  by  his  subjects  and  apprehensive  of  falling  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies^  took  refuge  in  England,  and  passing 
over  to  Normandy  solicited  the  assistance  of  Henry  II.  pro- 
mising to  hold  his  kingdom  as  a  fief  of  the  crown  of  England, 
'  in  case  of  his  restoration.  Although  Henry's  affairs  did  not 
permit  him  to  undertake  the  expedition  in  person,  nor  to  bur- 
den himself  with  the  expense  which  it  might  occasion,  he  was 
unwilling  to  lose  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  extending  his 
dominions.  He,  therefore,  granted  his  royal  license  to  all 
Englishmen,  who  would  voluntarily  engage  in  the  enterprise ; 
and  to  sanction  the  measure  he  solicited  and  readily  obtained 
a  papal  bull,  authorizing  him  to  reduce  Ireland  to  his  subjec- 
tlon)  and  to  (he  obedience  pf  the  church,  as  that  country,  in 
which  Christianity  had  so  long  been  established,,  had  not  yet 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  see  of  Rome.  To  this 
bull,  however,  the  condition,  that  Peterpence,  or  the  tribute 
of  one  penny  for  every  house  in  Ireland,  should  be  regularly 
paid  to  his  holiness,  was  judiciously  annexed.*  Both  the  pope 
and  the  king. had,  therefore,  the  most  sagacious  motives  for 
encouraging  the  enterprise.  The  exiled  king  of  Leinster  then 
returned  intp  England,  and  by  the  promise  of  his  daughter  in 
marriage,  with  the  succession  to  his  crowuy  on  his  demise, 
engaged  Richard  Strongbow,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  to  espouse 
his  quarrel.  Robert  Fitzstephen,  being  also  allured  by  the 
hopes  of  great  acquisitions  in  Ireland,  undertctok  to  accompa- 
ny him,^and  these  prevailed  on  many  of  their  friends  to  join 
in  the  enterprise.  Dermot  then  returned  into  Ireland,  accom- 
panied by  Fitzstephen  and  his  party,  which  consisted  of  four- 
hundred,  oir  according  to  Giraldus  Cambrensis  of  490  men, 
and  landing  near  Waterford  laid  siege  to  Wexford.f  This 
place  being  soon  reduced,' was,' by  the  king  of  Leinster,  given 
to  Fitzstephen.  The  adventurers  being  afterwards  reinforc* 
ed  by  Maurice  Pendergast,  with  some  soldiers  and  archers, 

•  Rtpin,  vol.  1.  reign  of  Henry  11. 
f  Girald.  Cambrens.  p.  761.    V 
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marched  agaitut  the  king  of  Ossoiy)  vrho  beiig  unprepared 
for  the  attack)  waa  obliged  to  aiibmit  to  such  conditiona  aa  the 
enemy  thought  fit  to  impoae.  '  In  the  mean  while,  the  other 
princes  of  the  ialand  being  convened  by  Roderic,  King  ot 
Connaught,  it  was  resolved  that  the  war  should  be  made  acorn* 
mon  cause,  and  that  all  ahotild  unite  to  expel  the  English.  But 
before  any  effectual  measures  were  taken  for  that  purpose,  tho 
Ear]  of  Pembroke  landing  with  I20a  men  took  Waterford^ 
where  he  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  8woi*d ;  and  having 
married  Dermot's  daughter,  took  possession  of  the  kingdom 
of  Leinstor»  devolved  on  him  by  the  death  of  that  prince.  The 
adventurers,  pushing  forward  their  conquest,  made  themselves 
masters  of  Dublin^  and  several  other  places.  All  Ireland  was 
panic  struck  with  the  terror  which  their  amSs  inspired,  the 
whole  kingdom  was  thrown  into  confusion,  and  Roderk,  with 
the  confederate  princes,  made  a  very  feeble  opposition  to  their 
progress.  Henry,  however,  growing  jealous  of  their  extraor- 
dinary success,  knd  apprehensive  that  they  would  conquer  th« 
whole  country,  without  his  assistance,  hit  on  an  expedient  to 
secure  their  dependence.  He  prohibited  the  exportation  of 
arms  and  provisions  from  England  to  Ireland,  and  commanded 
all  his  subjects  immediately  to  return.  The  adventurers  per- 
ceiving themselves  unable  to  maintain  their  standing  against 
the  Irish  on  one  hand,  and  Henry  on  the  other,  sent  deputies 
to  assure  him  of  their  obedience,  and  invite  him  to  come  and 
take  possession  of  their  conquests.  This  proposal  perfectly 
corresponding  with  Heniy's  intentions,  he  entered  into  an 
agreement  with  the  conquerors,  that  all  the  maritime  towns 
should  be  put  into  his  hands,  and  that  they  should  keep  pos- 
session of  their  inland  conquests.  Henry  then  passed  over 
into  Ireland,  where  he  received  the  homage  of  all  the  petty 
kings  of  the  island,  and  thus,  without  hazard  or  expense,  made 
an  acquisition  of  singular  importance  to  England,  and  without 
which  the  British  empire  would  be  incomplete.  The  con- 
quest of  Ireland  by  the  English  resembles,  in  this  respect, 
those  of  Mexico  and  Peru  by  the  Spaniards  ;  like  these  it  was 
effected  by  private  adventurers,  at  their  own  expense  and. 
risque,  without  any  disbursement  from  the  royal  treasury.  In 
reviewing  the  accoimts  of  this  expedition,  we  cannot  but  ob- 
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serre  the  ilnwarlike  state  of  the  Irish  at  tbat^riod.  Although 
tbey  had  so  long  been  harassed -bj  the  Danes,  or  Easterlings, 
and  so  frequently  agitated  by  intestine  coniinotion8>  excited  by 
the  jarring  interests  and  turbulent  passions  of  their  petty . 
princeS)  they  seem  to  have  been  totally  ignorant  of  the  art  of 
war,  and  unacquainted  with  military  discipline.  The  whole 
force  of  the  nation  could  not  withstand  a  handful  of  adrentu- 
rers,  whose  number  does  not  appear  to  have  ever  much  exr 
ceeded  3000.  Our  accounts  may,  in  thi^' respect,  indeed,  be 
inaccurate ;  but  it  is  evident,  that  the  forces  of  the  invaders 
were,  in  regard  to  numbers,  apparently  inadequate  to  the  un- 
dertaking. 

This  easy  subjugation  of  so  numerous  a  people,  by  S9  small 
a  band  of  assailants,  is  by  some  ascribed  to  the  superiority  de* 
rived  by  the  English  from  their  cross-bows,  a  weapon  with 
which  the  Irish  were  wholly  unacquainted.  But  the  superiori- 
ty of  the  former,  in  this  respect,  over  th6  latter,  was  certainly 
not  so  decided  as  Xhat  which  the  swords  and  fire-arms  of  the 
Europeans  gave  them  over  the  almost  unarmed  natives  of 
America.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
made  a  less  vigorous  defence  against  the  English,  than  the 
Mexicans  made  against  the  Spanish  invaders.  After  Iheae 
reflections  on  the  inferiority  of  the  Irish  in  military  discjpline 
and  tactical  skill,  when  compared  with  the  English  and  other 
European  nations  of  that  period,  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat 
what  has  already  been  said  concerning  the  m*eanness  of  their 
buildings,  and  other  marks  of  barbarism.  A  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances afford  incontestible  evidence  that,  in  the  twelfth 
century,  the  Irish  were  very  little  advanced  in  civilization, 
whatever  lustre  they  might,  in  more  early  ages,  have  received 
from  the  extraordinary  abilities  of  some  of  their  ppmitive 
monks. 

If  Ireland  was  easily  conquered,  is  was  not,  however,  so 
easily  held  in  jsubjection.  The  kings  of  England  had  been  too 
much  engaged  in  the  affairs  of  the  continent,  to  pay  proper 
attention  to  thbse  of  Uiat  island,  over  which  they  exercised  a 
kind  of  precarious  authority ;  and  were  the;  real  sovereigns 
only  of  the  maritime  towns  that  were  held  by  their  garrisons. 
In  the  year  1 393  the  Irish,  after  repeated  Insurrections,  began 
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to  shew  dispositipns  for  a  general  revolt.  In  the  splendrd  anif 
vigorous  reign  of  Edward  HI.  they  were  held  in  such  awe  by 
the  military  reputation  of  the  monarch,  that  he  drew  from  the 
country  an  annual  revenue  of  30,000^  Since  that  time,  how- 
ever, the  affairs  of  the  English  in  Ireland  had  fallen  into  so. 
unprosperpus  a  state,  that,  instead  of  receiving  any  revenue, 
the  crown  was  at  the  yearly  expense  of- 30,000  marks,  in  main- 
taining a  nominal  authority.  Numbers  of  the  colonists,  find- 
ing their  situation  unsafe,  left  the  country,  and  returned  into 
England.  Those  who  remained  being  utterly  unable  to  resist 
the  depredations  of  the  natives,  Richard  II.  issued  a  proclama* 
tion  by  which  all  the  English  who  belonged  to  Ireland  were- 
commmded,  under  the  penalty  of  death,  immediately  to  re- 
turn to'that  country ;  and,  in  order  to  prevent  the  entire  loss 
of  the  island,  he  conducted  thither  in  person  a  powerful  army.*^ 
Other  affairs,  however,  requiring  his  presence  in  England,  he 
committed  the  management  of  the  war  to  the  Earl  of  March.. 
This  commander  was  shortly  after  slain  in  a  battle  against  the 
natives,  who  had  taken  up  arms  throughout  the  whole  king- 
dom, and,  by  their  successes,  threatened  the  total  extirpation 
of  the  English.-  It  seems  that  the  Irish,  by  their  acquuntance 
during  two  centuries  with  the  English, had  imbibed  amore  wart- 
like spirit,  and  perhaps  acquired  greater  military  skill,  than  they 
displayed  in  the  time  of  Henry  II.  The  revolt  was  now  so  ge- 
neral, and  began  to  assume  so  formidable  an  appearance,  that 
Richard,  assembFing  a  numerous  army,  again  passed  over  into 
Ireland,  and  gained  copsiderable  advantages  ;  but  while  he  flat*  . 
tcred  himself  with  the  hope  of  reducing  the  whole  island  to 
subjection,  t<hat  conspiracy  was  formed  against  him  in  England, 
by  which  hft  lost  l^is  crown  and  his  life.  In  consequence  of  this 
Fevo1utif)n,  the  conquest  of  Ireland  was  left  incomplete. 

England,  lipwevcr,  continued  to  enjoy  a  kind  of  precarious 
and  unprofitable  sovereignty  over  Ireland  ;  which,  in  the  reign 
of  Queen  Elizabeth,  was  near  being  totally  lost  by  the  Ea^l  of 
Tyr  Owen,  or,  as  he  is  commonly  called,  Tyrone.  The  un- 
fortunate Earl  of  Essex  being,  in  1599,  sent  wi|h  an  army  of 
20,000  infantry  and  2000  cavalryf  to  crush  this  desperate  re- 

•  Walsingham,  p.  350.  f  Cambden,  p.  614*. 
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volt,  elTected  nothing ;  and  terminated  the  expedition  by  a  truce 
with  the  rebel  chief.  This  ill-conducted  measure  was  the  first 
-cause  of  the  disgrace  of  that  nobleman,  and  immediately  on 
his  departure  Tyrone  viola^ted  the  truce,  rendered  himself 
•master  of  t^c  whole  province  of  Ulster,  and  having  received. 
a  body  of  troops  from  Spain,  who  possessed  themselves  of  Kin- 
sale,  became,  by  thisr  new  accession  of  strength,  so  formidable 
as  to  threaten  the  total  expulsion  of  the  English.  The  Lord 
Deputy  Mounjoy,  who  succeeded  Ess^,  gave  the  first  check: 
to  this  formidable  revoft  by  a  decisive  action,  in  which  the 
Irish  rebels,  with  their  Spanish  auxiliaries,  were  totally  defeat- 
ed ;  and  Tyrone,  being  taken  prisoner,  was  brought  to  England.- 
Tn  order,  however,  to  conciliate  the  Catholics  of  Ireland,  this 
notorious  offender  was  pardoned,  and  favourably  received  at . 
court  by  James  I.  But  his  resflesft  disposition  incited  hhn  to 
raise  a  new  rebellion,  and  to  form,  in  concert  with  the  Earl  of 
Tyrconnel,  a  project  for  seizing  the  castle  of  Dublin.  This 
plot  being  discovered,  the  conspirators  fled  beyond  sea  for  safe- 
ly;  and,  afler  some  incflTeCtual  struggle,  the  remains  of  their 
party  were  crushed.  The  different  attainders  of  the  Irish 
rebels  put  the  crown  in*  possession  of  above  500,000  acres  of 
forfeited  lands,  a  circumstance  which,  although  it  gave  rise  to 
a  number  of  Itnglish  colonies,  had  a  fatal  cfTect  in  the  succeed- 
ing reign.  No  plan  could,  indeed,  have  been  better  formed 
for  the  advancement  of  industry  and  civilization  in  that  coun- 
try, than  the  introdualon  of  English  inhabitants  ;  but  the  ran- 
cour which  fostered  in  the  breasts  of  those  whose  interests 
werQ  ruined  by  its  operation,  deriving,  from  the  cnsfting  con- 
test between  the  crown  and  the  parliament  in  the  reign  of  King 
Charles,  an  opportunfty  of  exerting  its  malevolence,  produced 
one  of  the  most  horrible  scenes  recorded  in  history.  The 
multitude  of  attainders,  however  just  or  necessary.thcy  might 
t)c,  excited  the  Irish  leaders  to  adopt  the  most  sanguinaiy'mea- 
«urds  in  order  to  repossess  the  confiscated  clstates,^d  it  was 
easy  to  convert  a  bat*barous  arid  bigotted  people  im>  instru- 
ments for  carrying  them  into  execution.  The  detestable  con- 
spiracy formed  for  involving  all  the  protcstants  in  Ireland  in 
4>nc  general  massacre,  is  ^oo  generally  known  to  be  passed  over 
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in  silence  :  happy  would  it  be  that  tfaosactions  so  disgraceful 
to  human  nature  could  be  buried  in  eternal  oblivion. 

This  conspiracy  being  deeply  laid,  was  carried  into  exten* 
sive  although  not  complete  execution,  A.  D.  1641.  The 
number  of  protestants  who,  in  diiTereht  parts  of  the  countcyi 
we^e  the  victims  of  national  hatred  and  reVenge,  has  by  histo- 
rians been  variously  computed,  and,  as '.usual  in  similar  cases^ 
muoh  exaggerated ;  but  it  appears,  from  the  most  unprejudiced 
writers,  to  have  been  about  40,000  *  The  sanguinary  project 
being  fortunately  discovered  by  the  English  government  of 
Dublin,  that  city  was  saved  frorti  its  dreadful  effects.  This 
.formidable  rebellion  was  entirely  crushed  by  the  vigorous  ex- 
ertions of  Cromwell)  ^ho  retaliated  on  the  Irish  the*cruelties 
which  they  had  inflicted  on  others.  The  siege  of  Drogbedat 
already  mentioned,  exhibits  »  shocking  proof  that  inhumanity 
and  bigotry  are  not  the  characteristics  of  one  particular  nation^ 
or  of  one  particular  religion.  The  puritans  of  England^  in  the 
indiscriminate  massacre  of  the  guilty  and  the  innocent,  shew- 
ed themselves  to  be  not  less  fanatical  and  sanguinary,  than  the 
.  Catholics  of  Ireland. 

The  Irish  had  so  severely  suffered  by  the  arms  of  Crom- 
well, that  they  continued  quiet  during  the  whole  reign  of 
Charles  II.  James,  his  brother  and  ^uccessoif  •made  ehoice 
of  Ireland  as  the  theatre  on  which,  after  the  revolution,  the 
contest  for  the  crown  of  England  was  to  be  decided.  After  a 
scene  of  various  success,  the  ultimate  decision  took  place  at 
the  battle  of  the  Boyne.  The  two  rival  princes,  James  II.  and 
his  son-i»-law  William  III.  both  commanded  in  person.  Wil- 
liam had  the  superiority  in  numbers,  his  army  consisting  of 
about  36,000,  while  his  antagonist  had  no  more  than  33,000, 
and  many  of  these  no  better  than  an  undisciplined  rabble — 
James,  however,  had  the  advsfntage  of  situation  ;  but  this  could 
not  counterbalance  the  want  of  military  discipline.  It  has  ge*- 
neratiy  been  said,  that  he  left  the  field  in  a  manner  which  wa^ 
scarcelyxonsistent  with  the  bravery  which  he  had  formerly 
shewn  on  various  occasions ;  but,  perhaps,  his  conviction  of 

•  Hume,  Hist.  England,  vol.  6.  Sir  J.  Ware,  in  his  Gest.  Hib.  makes 
the  number  150,000.  By  others  it  is  diminished  to  13,000,  or  even  to 
10,000.    Such  are  the  contradictory  accounts  of  historians. 
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Ihe  inutility  of  attempting  to  rally  his  undisciplined  troops, 
might  in  this  respect  determine  his  conduct.  Had  he,  how- 
ever, been  victorious^  he  might  probably  have  re-ascended  the 
throne  ;'and  unless  his  distresses  and  dangers  had  operated 
a  reform  in  his  conduct^  there  was  reason  to  ^prehend  that, 
being  irritated  by  oppibsition,  victorious  over  his  enemies,  and 
considering  himself  above  all  control,  he  would  have  carried 
forward  his  arbitrary  designs  with  renovated  vigour. 

Between  the  time  of  the  subjugation  of  Ireland  by  Crom- 
wellf  and  the  important  epoch  of  the  revolutipn>  an  extitaordl. 
nary  change  had  taken  place  in  the  state  of  that  country.  At 
the  former  period^and  for  some  time  after,  cattle  we/e  so 
scarce,  that  many  got  fortunes  by  carrying  theirs  thither  from 
England  ;  but  before  the  latter  event  took  place,  Ireland  fur. 
nished  vast  exports  of  beef,  hides,  tallow,  ^c.  tp  foreign  coun- 
tries, as  well  as  to  our  American  colonies,  and  in  time  poured 
such  quantities  of  live  stock  into  England,  that  the  interests^ 
landed  property  rendered  an  absolute  prohibiuon  necessary. 
This  singular  change  was  effected  through  the  industry  and 
attention  of  the  colonies  of  English  soldiers,  settled  there  by 
the  commonwealth  after  its  conquest  of  the  country.*  The 
immense  forfeitures  which  arose  from  the  repeated  rebellions, 
would  fioon,  if  strictly  enforced,  have  been  sufficient  to  people 
the  island  with  British  inhabitants.  But  it  would  have  been 
impolitic  to  have  driven  the  hish  to  despair^  and  left  them  no 
resource  but  revolt  or  emigration.  It  was  also  deemed  pru- 
dent to  preserve  a  due  balance  between  the  catholic  and  pro- 
testant  interests.  And  the  friends  of  the  revolution  were  suf- 
ficiently gratified  without  proceeding  to  extremities  against 
its  opponents. 

It  would,  in  th^  place,  be  to  no  purpose  to  enter  into  tedious 
narratives  of  the  trifling  misunderstandings)  which  at  different 
times  have  taken  place  between  Ireland  and.  England,  chi^y 
in  regard  to  commercial  questipns  and  restrictions  imposed 
by  the  latter  on  the  trade  of  the  sister  island.  These  have  been 
detailed,  with  prolixity,  in  a  variety  of- political  treatises.  «Some 
of  the  outlines,  however,  of  those  transactions  which  have  so 
greatly  attracted  the  public  attention,  may  be  brought  forward 

*  And.' Hist.  Com.  vol.  2.  p.  507,  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Jos.  Child. 
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to  view?  and  the  causes  of  recent  events  bQ  concisely  develop*- 
«d.  It  is  well  recollected^  that  when  a  great  part  of  the  kin^s 
troops  were  withdrawn  from  the  island,  in  order  to  be  employed 
In  the  America^  war,  a  considerable  number  of  the  IHsh  gen- 
tlemen, yeom«n,  farmers,  and  traders  armed  themselves,  and 
formed  volunteer  associations  for  the*  defence  of  the  island 
against  foreign  invasion.  By  degrees,  these  companies  became 
numerous  and  formidable ;  ^nd,  beginning  to  feel  their  own 
strength  and  imi>ortance,  resolved  to  attempt,  by  constitutional 
means,  the  removal  ot  many  restrictions  on  their  trade.  Their 
remonstrances  met  with  attention,  both  from  their  own  and  the 
Engjisli  parliament..  Both  the  Irish  housea  presented  addresses 
to  his  Majesty,  in  which  they  represented  the  necessity  and 
propriety  of  granting  to  Ireland  a  free  commerce.  Tlie  mem- 
bers of  the  opposition  party,  in  the  British,  parliament,  repre- 
jented,  in  the  strongest  terms,  the  necessity  of  attending  to 
the  complaints  and  granting  the  requests  of  the  people  of  Ire* 
land,  and  corroborated  their  argument  by  exhit>iting  a  view  of 
the  great  strength  of  the  volunteer  as&ociationis,  which,  accord-* 
ing  to  the  generally  accredited  accounts,  amounted  at  least  to 
80,000  men;  well  armed-,  and  daily  improving  in  discipline, 
self-appointed,  and  independent.  The  result  of  the  business 
was>  that  the  restriotions  the  injudicious  and  the  most  detri- 
mental to  the  Irish  trade  were  removed ;  and  the  affair  amica- 
bly settled  to  the,  mutual  benefit  of  both  kingdoms.  T-hese 
concessions,  on  the  part  of  Great. Britain,  were  received  witli 
great  joy  in  Ireland,  and  liberal  indulgences  were  alsa accord- 
ed to  the  Roman  Catholics  by  the  parliament  of  that  kingdom. 
All  Catholic  freeholders  acquired  the  liberty  of  voting  for  re« 
presentatives.  But  although,  by  the  concession  of  the  elective 
franchise,  the  establishment  of  the  legality  of  intennamage 
with  protestants,  their  admission  to  the  benefits  of  education 
afd  to  the  profession  of  the  law,. and  the  removal  of  all  other 
restraints  on  their  industry,  the  Catholics  were,  in  a  great  fnea- 
sure,  restored  to  the  civil  rights,  theif  leaders  did  not  appear 
satisfied  with  what  had  been  grafted.  In  the.  beginning  xif  the 
year  1795,  Earl  Fitzwilliam,  being  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  trapsmitted  to  the  mioister'his  opinion  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  concession  as  the  means  of  preserving  tranquillity. 
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A  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  petition  to  parlia- 
ment for  the  removal  of  all  remaining  disqualifications,  to 
which  the  Catholics  were  yet  subject.  And  Mr.  Grattan  mov- 
ed for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  for  their  further  relief.  The 
whole  measure  was,  however,  defeated,  and  Lord  Fitzwilliam 
suddenly  recalled.  Nd  governor  of  a  province  in  any  empire^ 
ancient  or  modern,  was  ever  more  honoured  during  his  stay> 
or  more  regretted  at  his  departure.  The  day  on  which  his 
lordship  left  Dublin^  was  observed  in  that  City  as  a  day  of  ge- 
neral mourning :  the  shops  were  all  shut ;  no  business  was 
transacted.  In  College  Green,  a  number  of  gentlemen  dress- 
ed in  black  took  the  horses  from  his  Excellency's  carriage^ 
and  drew  it  to  the  place  of  embarkation.  It  would,  in  fkief 
be*  difficult  to  enumerate  all  the  marks  of  affection  which  the 
citizens  of  Dublin  bestowed  on  that  illustrious  nobleman, 
-whose  name  t?ill  long  hold  a  place  in  the  memory  of  a  nume- 
rous people. 

A  new  system  was  now  adopted ;  and  all  ideas  of  concession 
being  considered  as  incompatible  with  existing  circumstances* 
the  factious  and  disaffected  took  advantage  of  the  popular  dis- 
contents'te  forward  their  own  pernicious  designs.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year  1791,  was  instituted  that  society  which 
soon  became  so  notorious  under  the  title  of  united  Irishmen. 
This  association  is  said  to  have  owed  its  origin  to  the  famous 
Theobald  Wolfe  Tone,  whose  life  has  since  paid  the  forfeit 
of  his  treasonable  intrigues.  Its  ostensible  objects  were  par- 
liamentary reform  and  catholic  emancipation;  and  probably  a 
very  great  number  of  members  and  adherents  never  carried 
their  views  any  farther,  nor  suspected  the  existence  of  any 
other  design.  .  The  projectors  of  treason,  and  demagogues  of 
rebellion,  seldom  develope  the  whole  of  their  intentions  to 
their  deluded  adherents,  the  blind  instruments  of  mischievous 
machinations.  Whatever  hiight  at  first  have  been  the  views 
of  the  united  Irishmen,  it  evidently  appeared,  that  afterward, 
they  were  not  confined  to  parliamentary  reform,  catholic  eman- 
cipation, or,  indeed,  to  any  kind  or  constitutional  relief;  and 
that,  even  so  early  as  the  year  1795,  a  plan  was  actually  form- 
ed, qf  which  the  grand  object  was  a  total  Separation  of  Ireland 
from  Great  Britain,  and  its  erection  int<>a  republic,  under  the 
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protection  of  France.  At  that  period,  a  regular  communica- 
tion was  opened  through  the  medium  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Tone,  and 
other  refugees,  between  the  Irish  association  and  the  Director]r 
of  France.  In  the  course  of  the  next  summer.  Lord  Edward 
Fitzgerald  went  to  Switzerland,  and  had  an  interview  with  Ge- 
'  neral  Hoche,  in  which. the  whole  plan  of  invasion  is  believed 
to  have  been  adjusted.  Every  one  is  acquainted  with  the  at- 
tempt made  ibr  m  execution  by  the  expedition  to  Bantry  Bay. 
The  armament,  consisting  of  fifty  sail  of  ships,  with  about 
35,000  troops  on  board,  was  far  from  being  contemptible;  and 
had  it  not  been  dispersed  by  storms,  and  a  landing  thus  hap. 
pily  prevented,  the  consequences  of  so  formidable  a  force  act- 
ing* in  concert  with  the  rebels,  at  that  critical  juncture,  when 
their  forces  were  unbroken,  and  their  spirits  animated  with 
hope,  might  have  been  extretneiy  disastrous  to  Ireland,  and 
have  rendered  that  country  for  a  long  time  the  theatre  of  war. 
Providence  had,  without  any  human  means,  graciously  or- 
dtdned  the  failure  of  this  expedition  ;  but  the  members  of  the 
Irish  union,  far  from  being  discouraged,  endeavoured  more 
firmly  to  cement  their  alliance,  and  to  establish  a  more  regu- 
lar correspondence  with  France.  Dr.  Mac  Nevin  transmitted 
to  the  Directory  a  memorial,  stating  that  150,000  united  Irish- 
men were  already  enrolled  and  organized  in  the  province  of 
Ulster.  New  arrangements  were  formed  for  an  invasion  to 
be  attempted  from  Brest  anct  the  Texel;  but  the  memorable 
victory  of  Admiral  Duncan  over  the  Dutch  fleet  rendered  this 
plan  aboctive.  Various  negotiations  still  continued  to  be  car- 
ried on  with  so  much  secrecy  and  art,  as  to  elude,  for  some 
time,  the  vigilance  of  the  government  in  Ireland,  which  ob- 
tained only  vague  and  perplexed  accounts  of  those  proceed- 
ings. But  information  having  been  received  of  a  seditious 
meeting  appointed  to  be  held,  on  a  certain  day,  at.  Belfast,  an 
officer,  with  a  detachment  of  soldiers,  was  despatched  to  the 
place.  Two  committees  were  found  actually  sitting  5  and  their 
papers  being  seized,  the  real  views  of  the  society  were  disco- 
vered. Among  these  were  the  printed  declaraition  and  con- 
stitution of  the  united  Irishmen  ;  a  variety  of  reports  from 
county  committee^  find  other  important  documents,  which  left 
administration  no  longer  in  doubt  of  the  extent  of  this  formi- 
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dable  association,  and  of  the  views  of  its  principal  members. 
New  discoveries  of  a  similar  nature  being  m^le  about  the 
same  time,  threw  additional  light  on  the  proceedings  of  the 
association.  And  the  most  active  and  vigorous  measures  were 
4 adopted  by  government,  in  order  to  prevent  the  impending 
evil.  Considerable  additions  were  made  to  the  military  force 
of  the  kingdom ;  a  bill  prohibiting  seditious  assemblies  was 
passed  ;  the  habeas  corfiu9  act  was  suspended  ;  strict  searches 
were  made,  and  great  quantities  of  concealed  arms  were  dis- 
covered and  seized.  In  a  little  time  government  marie  a  still 
more  complete  discovery  by  the  means  of  a  Mr.  Reynolds^  a 
confidential  member  of  the  association  ;  who,  in  February 
1798,  discloAd  the  whole  plan  and  extent  of  the  conspiracy. 
A  meeting  of  delegates  being  convened  at  the  house  of  Mr. 
Oliver  Bond,  fourteen  of  them  were  apprehended,  tojgether 
with  their  secretary,  M'Can.  Counsellor  Emmet,  Dr.  M*Ne- 
vin,  and  other  leading  members,  were  likewise  seized.  Lorcl 
Edward  Fit^erald  being  discovered  in  his  place  of  conceal- 
ment, made  a  desperate  defence  against  the  police  officers ; 
two  of  the  principal  of  whom,  Mr.  Justice  Swan  and  Captain 
Ryan,  he  dangerously  wounded.  He  himself  was  also  wounded 
so  severely,  that  in  a  few  days  after  he  expired.  The  seizure 
of  the  delegates  gave  a  fatal  blow  to  the  conspiracy  ;  and  the 
confusion  into  which. the  rebels  were  thrown  by  the  discovery 
of  their  designs,  determined  them  to  make  a  desperate  effort. 
In  the  milhary  committee  a  general  insurrection  was  resolv- 
ed ;  and  the  23d  of  March  was  fixed  on  for  that  purpose. 
Multitudes  rose,  at  the  time  appointed,  in  various  parts  of  the 
country;  and,  on  the  25th,  a  body  of  about  15,000  rebels  ap- 
peared in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wexford,  where  they  attack- 
ed and  cut  in  pieces  a  party  of  militia,  of  wl^m  Colonel  Foote 
and  two  privates  only  escaped.  On  the  28th  they  carried  the 
town  of  Enniscorthy  by  assault,  and,  on  the  SOth,  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Wexford,  where  they  liberated  Mr.  Bagnel 
Harvey,  to  whom  they  gave  the  cainmand  of  their  body.  They 
next  attacked  New  Ross,  hut  were  repulsed  with  great  loss. 
After  making  some  other  unsuccessful  attempts,  they  gained 
a  considerable  advantage  over  the  royal  Ibrce  under  Colonel 
Walpole,  who,  attacking  one  of  their  strong  posts,  was  unfor- 
voi.  II.  17 
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tunately  killed  in  the  begianing  of  the  action,  and  bis  corp» 
retreated  to  Arklow.  The  rebels  soon  after  advanced  to  that 
place ;  but  General  Needham  had  so  judiciously  chosen  hi» 
situation}  that  notwithstanding  their  superioritj  of  numbers^ 
they  were  defeated  with  considerable  slaughter. 

But  Vinegar-hill  was  the  place  where,  if  this  unhappj  contest 
was  not  finally  terminated,  its  issue,  at  least,  was  completely 
decided.  On  the  2 1st  of  June,  1.798,  General  Lake  made  his 
grand  attack  on  this  strong  position,  in  which  the  principal 
force  of  the  rebels  was  concentrated.  For  this  purpose  he  had 
gradually  collected  troops  from  every  part  of  the  country,  un- 
til they  were  almost  surrounded.  They  maintained  their 
ground  with  great  obstinacy  £br  nearly  two  hours^pnd  then  fied 
with  precipitaUon,  leaving  behind  them  thirteen  small  pieces 
of  cannon,  and  a  great  number  of  killed  and  wounded.  The 
royal  forces  then  advanced  to  Wexford,  which  was  imme- 
diately evacuated  by  the  rebels.  Bagnel  Harvey,  who  had 
left  them  soon  after  the  battle  of  new  Ross,  being  discovered 
in  a  cave  and  seized,  was  tried  by  a  court-martial,  and  exe* 
cuted  on  Wexford-bridge.  Nine  days  before  the  action  of 
Vinegar-hill,  another  strong  body  of  the  rebels  was,  after  'an 
obstinate  engagement,  defeated  with  great  loss  near  Ballyna* 
hinche.  Munro,  their  commander,  being  taken  prisoner,  was 
afterwards  executed. 

Earl  Camden,  who  succeeded  Lord  Fitz- William,  had  go- 
verned Ireland  with  great  prudence  during  these  commotions. 
By  the  timely  precaution  of  trebling  the  guards  of  the  castle, 
and  all  the  principal  objects  of  attack ;  and,  in  fact,  converting 
the  whole  city  into  a  garrison,  the  wisdom  of  the  administra- 
tion had  preserved  Dublin  from  the  calamity  of  civil  war;  and 
the  rebels  bad  nevet*  dared  ^o  make*  an  attack  on  the  capital. 
The  English  government,  however,  although  in  no  respect 
dissatisfied  with  tRe  conduct  of  Earl  Camden,  judged  it  expe- 
dient, at  this  crisis,  to  place  over  Ireland  a  military  lord-lieu- 
tenant ;  and  the  Marquis  Corhwallis  was  judiciously  chosen  to 
fill  that  important  office.  His  excellency,  on  his  arrival  at 
Dublin,  published  his  majesty's  most  gracious  pardon  to  all 
offenders,  who,  before  a  certain  day,  should  return  to  their 
duty.     Such  conditions,  however,  were  proposed,  and  such 
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exceptions  made,  as  were  deemed  essetitial  to  the  general  safe-  • 
ty.  A  special  commission  was  opened  in  Dublin  for  the  trial 
of  the  principal  conspirators.  Mr.  Oliver  Bond  was  convicted 
and  condemned  ;  but^  as  the  rebellion  was  totally  crushed)  and 
no  further  danger  existed,  he  received  a  pardon,  and  the  go. 
vernment  desisted  from  the  prosecution  of  the  other  delin- 
quents, on  condition  that  they  should  fully  •disclose  all  the 
plans  and  proceedings  of  the^  society,  and  retire  to  some  fo- 
reign country  not  al  war  with  Great  Britain.  In  this  pardon 
Arthur  O^^onnor  and  Dr.  M^Nevin  were  included.  Thus 
government  became  possessed  of  the  most  authentic  intelli- 
gence respecting  the  nature  and  object  of  those  treasonable 
projects,  which  had  so  long  been  conducted  with  secrecy,  and 
enveloped  in  mysterious  obscurity- 
Fort  unately  for  Great  Britain,  France  neglected  to  support 
the  Irish  insurgents  till  the  opportunity  was  lost.  Their  whole 
concentrated  force  was  broken  and  dispersed  at  Vinegar.hill 
on  the  '2 1st  of  June  ;  and,  it  was  not  till  the  23d  of  August,  that 
about  1,000  French  troops,  a  force  very  inadequate  to  the  end 
proposed,  disembarked  in  the  bay  of  Killala,  with  a  .quantity 
of  arms  and  ammunition.  It  was  now  too  late  to  rekindle  the 
flanges  of  rebellion.  The  most  active  leaders  were  already  in 
prison.  Government  was  in  possession  of  certain  intelligence 
relative  to  all  their  plans,  their  proceedings,  and  expectations ; 
and  their  dispersed  troops  had,  for  the  most  part,  accepted 
their  pardon,  and'  delivered  up  their  arms.  The  number, 
therefore,  that  joined  the  invadecs,  was  inconsiderable.  The 
French  General,  Humbert,  immediately  advanced  to  Castlebar^ 
and  attacked  Gencsal  Lake,'  who,  not  having  had  time  to  col- 
lect his  forces,  was  obliged  to  retreat  with  the  loss  of  sist 
pieces  of  cannon  and  some  men.  The  French  then  proceeded 
towards  Tuam,  but  the  Marquis  Comwallis  coming  up  with 
them,  they  began  to  Yetreat ;  and  the  next  morning,  after  a 
slight  resistance,  surrendered  at  discretibn.  It  must,  however, 
be  acknowledged,  that  General  Humbert  shewed  himself,  an 
officer  of  ability,  and  worthy  of  a  more  distinguished  command 
than  that  of  this  forlorn  enterprise.  After  this  extinction  of 
their  last  hopes,  the  few  straggling  bands  of  the  rebels,  that 
were  dispersed  among  the  bogs  and  the  fhountains,  succes- 
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sl?ely  laid  dowp  their  arms,  and  tranquillity  was.  at  length  hap- 
pily restored.*  Thus  ended  an  iniquitous  conspiracy,  excited 
by  revolutionary  principles,  which,  without  the  possibility  of 
procuring  any  benefit  to  the  country,  interrupted  its  manufac- 
tures and  commerce,  and  deluged  its  plains  with  blood  ;  and 
which y  had  it  proved  successful,  must  have  been  a  lasting 
source  of  calamity* 

Had  the  designs  of  the  leaders  of  the  conspiracy  been 
crowned  with  success,  nothing  could  have  more  decidedly 
militated  against  the  happiness  of  Ireland.  Nothing,  indeed; 
could  be  more  absurd  than  the  object  of  the  Irish  patriots  ; 
nothing  more  hostile  to  the  true  interests  pf  their  country.  The 
separation  of  Ireland  from  the  British  empire  would  have  ren- 
dered her  wholly  dependent  on  France.  In  every  subsequent 
contest  between  that  power  and  Great  Britab,  Ireland  would 
have  been  drawn  into  the  quarrel,  made  a  passive  tool  in  the 
hand  of  France,  and  converted  into  a  military  station  for  her 
armies  ;  while  the  British  fleets  would,  at  any  time,  have  been 
able  to  block  up  her  ports  and  annihilate  her  commerce.  The 
geographical  position  of  Ireland,  separated  from  EnglandNonly 
by  a  narrow  sea,  and  the  inferiority  of  her  extent,  population, 
and  wei^lth,are  circumstances  which,  at  the  first  glance,  shew, 
that  a  close  connection  with  Great  Britain  is  the  only  rowans 
that  can  insure  her  prosperity. 

The  British  goveniment,*  sensible  of  the  expediency  of 
drawing  still  closer  the  connection  between  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  has  judged  a  complete  union'  of  the  two  kingdoms 
the  most  effectual  means  of  preventing  a  repetition  of  these 
calamities,  under  which  the  latter  has  sp  severely  suffered. 
How  £ar  it  will  prove  a  remedy  for  those  evils  time  must  dis- 
cover. Every  friend  to  the  interests  of  the  British  empire, 
however,,  must  sincerely- wish  that  its  eflbcts  may  answer  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  ;  that  religious  freedom,  with  an 
union  of  political  and  commercial  interests,  may  extinguish 
religious  and  national  prejudices,  and  combine  the  whole  mo- 
narchy in  one  harmonious  system,  tiie  seat  of  peace  and  pros- 
perity. '  • 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Present  state,  politicftl  and  ]Doral....Religion....GoYeminent....Anny  and 
Navy....KeTenue8....Manafacture8  and  CominerGe....A]ts  and  8cience8 
....Ijanguage  and  LiteratUre....£ducation....UDiver8itie8M.»Population.... 
Maoneri,  Customs,  and  national  Character. 

M^HK  religion  of  Ireland,  as  established  by  law,  is  that  of  the 
Church  of  Englsmd  ;  but,  according  to  general  computation, 
more  than  two-thirds  of  the  people  are  Catholics  ;  and  of  the 
reiliaining  third  part,  one  half  is  supposed  to  consist  of  dissen. 
ters  of  various  denominations.  The  members  of  the  estab^ 
li||)ment  cannot,  therefore,  according  to  this  calculation,-  be 
considered  as  very  numerous. 

The  ecclesiastical  system  of  Ireland  comprises  four  archi- 
episcopal  -and  eighteen  episcopal  sees  ;  which  may  be  thus 
arranged  : — 

Ardiliblioiipeki.  BUloprieU. 

Meatb,  Kilmore.  and  Ardagb,  DromorCy  Clogher, 

Rapfcoe^  Down  aod  Conner,  Derryl 
Kildare,  Ferns  and  Langlin,  Ossorjr. 
Waterferd  aAd  Lismore,  LimericUtfllaloe,  Cork 
and  Boss,  Cloyne.  ^B 

Tuam.     .     .     .     Elphin,  Cloyne,  KiUal%  and  Achonry. 


Armagh. 
Dublin.     . 

Cashel. 

1 

The  revenues  of  these  sees  are  frqpi  2^000/.  to  4,000/.  exqept 
Derry,  which  is  said  to  be  worth  about  7,000/.  Those  of  the 
ptimacy  are  computed  at  about  8,000/.  per  annum.  The  Ca- 
tholics have  a  similar  hierarchy  ;  but  their  metropolitans  and 
suffragan  bishops  are  merely  titular. 

Gorcr«)ncn/.]— ^The  government  of  Ireland,  previous  to  the 
union,  was  constructed  on  the  model  of  that  of  Great  Britain  ; 
being  composed  of  a  house  of  Peers,  and  another  of  commons, 
his  majesty's  person  being  represented  by  the  lord-Ucutcnant. 
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But  acts  of  importance  were  not  considered  as  viilid  till  they 
had  received  the  sanction  of  the  king  in  council.  At  present 
the  two  formerly  separate  kingdoms  being  united,  their  go« 
vemment  composes  one  identical  system. 

jirmt/,'] — ^Ireland  has  always  furnished  a  large  proportion 
of  men  to  the  British  armies,  and  has  recently  equipped  a  nu- 
merous militia  and  yeomanry.  Her  contributions  of  men  to 
the  navy,  are  also  considerable  ;  but  Ireland  has  never  had  any 
separate  naval  establishment ;  and  neither  her  army  nor  navy 
can  be  considered  as  distinct  from  those  of  Great  Britain. 

jRc»eni/e.]— The  revenues  of  Ireland  have  been  computed 
at  about  1,000,000/.  sterlings    • 

Manufactures  and  commerce.!^ — In  a  country  so  neglected 
as  Ireland  had  been  for  many  centuries,  we  cannot  expect  that 
either  trade  or  manufactures  should  have  long  flourished.  It 
had,  indeed,  some  manufactures  of  woollen  as  early  as  the  days 
of  Edward  III,  and  also  of  linen  about  the  middle  of  the  fif- 
teenth century,  when  it  had  some  trade  in  hides,  salmon,  hf  r- 
rings,  wool,  linen  cloth,  &c.  But  its  manufactures  may,  in 
general,  be  considered  as  of  a  recent  date.*  The  Irish  had 
begun  to  make  a  considerable  progress  in  that  of  wool  about 
the  year  1699,  when  the  British  legislature  judged  it  expe- 
dient to  discourage  it  by  high  duties  in  order  to^  direct  their 
industry  to  the  linen  trade,  and  enrich  Ireland  without  any 
detriment  to  the  woollen  manufactu^  of  England.  Since  that 
period  the  linen  nnanufacture  has  become  a  source  of  wealUi 
to  the  county  ;  and  its  annual  produce  is  computed  at  about 
3,000,00^Herling.  A  very  considerable  portion  of  the  com- 
merce of^Reland  arises  from  the  abundance  of  cattle,  the 
moisture  of  the  climate  being  so  exceedingly  favourable  to 
pasturage.  In  1780  Mr.  Young  calculated  the  imports  of  Ire- 
land at  1,240,6777.  and  the  exports  at  about  3,500,000/,  Dr. 
Beaufort  says,  that,  on  an  average  of  seven  years,  ending  179^1, 
the  value  of  the  exports  amounted  to  4,35T,000/.t  It  seems, 
according  to  these  calculations,  that  the  balance  of  trade  is 
ex;ceeding1y  in  favour  of  Ireland  ;  andxhat,  cotv^eqncntly,  her 
wealth  is  rapidly  increasing,  notwithstanding  t lie  sums  which 

••  Aiid.  Hist.  Com.  p.  365— 471. 
+  Dr.  Beaufort's  Mem.  p.  145. 
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the  Irish  gentry  s(>end  oul  of  the  country.  This,  indeed,  can- 
not be  doubted,  if  any  credit  be  given  to  the  representation  of 
Mr.  Wood,  who,  in  the  year  1723,  stated  the  whole,  current 
c^sh  of  Irelf^nd  at  not  more  than  400,000/.* 

Art$  and  sci^nce^.]— The  same  arts  and  sciences,  which 
flourish  in  Elngland  and  other  European  countries,  have  also 
their  votaries  in  Ireland.  The  name  of  ILirwan  stands  high 
in  the  department  of  mineralogy  ;  and  the  natives  of  Ireland 
have  distinguished  themselves  in  various  other  walks  of  science. 

Language  and  ///ero^iirff.]— Ireland  being  the  last  retreat 
of  the  Celts,  its  ancient  language  is  probably  one  of  the  purest 
dialects  of  the  Cejtic,  which  is  also,  with  some  variation, 
spoken  by  the  Welsh  and  the  highlanders.  It  is,  however, 
considerably  intermixed  with  words  imported  by  the  Be]gae 
and  the  Scandinavians.  It  has  been  frequently  remai*ked  that 
the  use  of  the  Irish  language  occasions  among  the  common 
people,  many  of  whom  speak  both  tliat  and  the  English,  a  par- 
ticular tone  )n  speakings  which  diffuses  itself  among  the  vul- 
gar in  general ;  and  even  among  some  of  tfie  better  sort.  This 
modulation  of  the  voice,  however,  is  not  disagreeable,  and 
even  >;aries  less  than  many  of  our  own  provincial  dialects  from 
the  true. English  pronunciation.  The  English,  however,  daily 
gains  ground,  being  spoken  with  considerable  purity  by  many 
among  the  superior  classes  ;  and,  in  all  probability,  the  Irish 
will,  at  no  very  distant  period,  become  a  dead  language.  Our 
late  tourist,  Mr.  Carr,  supposes,  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Lau- 
rence Parsons  and  Colonel  Valencey,  that  the  origin  of  the 
Irish  language  and  nation  may  be  traced  to  the  Carthageni. 
ans.t  But  this  is  an  antiquarian  problem,  that  will  scarcely 
ever  be  solved.  .  ' 

In  our  view  of  the  ancient  history  of  this  country,  we  have 
already  brought  forward  to  examination,  that  venerable  claim 
which  the  literature  of  Ireland  has  to  antiquity,  and  which,  al- 
though, probably,  exaggerated,  is  something  more  than  ima- 
ginary. The  superior  learning  of  her  primitive  monks  can- 
not be  controverjted  ;  and  our  immortal  Spenser  bears  witness 
to  the  original  genius,  discoverable  in  the  compositions  of  the 

•  And.  Hist.  Com.  vol.  3.  p.  137. 
*  t  Carr's  Toup  in  Ireland,  p,  331,  Sec. 
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Irish  bards,  several  of  which  he  had  caused  to  be  translated : 
<<  Surely,"  says  he,  ^'  they  savoured  of  sweet  wit  and  good  in- 
vention, but  skilled  not  of  the  goodly  ornament  of  poetry  :  yet 
they  were  sprinkled  with  some  pretty  flowers  of  their  natural 
device,  which  gave  good  grace  and  comeliness  unto  them.'* 
The  Anglo-Saxons  derived  no  small  part  of  their  first  illumi- 
nation from  Ireland ;  and,  in  Scotland,  literature  was,  until 
the  thirteenth  century,  entirely  confined  to  the  Irish  clergy. 

In  modem  times  the  natives  of  Ireland  have  also  distin- 
guished themselves  in  the  republic  of  letters.  The  illustrious 
Archbishop  Usher  stands  in  the  first  rank  of  literati,  and  has 
been  followed  by  a  train  of  eminent  successors.  It  would  be 
a  laborious  task  to  enumerate  all  the  Irish  names  that  do  ho- 
nour to  literature.  In  Goldsmith,  Burke,  and  Sheridan,' learn- 
ing and  genius  are  eminently  joined  ;  and  Europe  acknow- 
ledges their  superior  talents.  The  late  much  lamented  Earl 
of  Charlemont  was  one  of  those  eminent  personages  who  unite 
elevation  and  rank  with  literary  fame. 

Education.y^ln  no  part  of  the  British  dominions  has  edu- 
cation been  more  neglected  than  in  Ireland.  The  benefits 
arising  from  the  Protestant  working  schools,  have  been  men- 
tioned by  a  variety  of  writers,  and  their  accounts  have  been 
>echoed  from  one  to  another  without  examination.  That  these 
institutions  have  had  a  good  effect,  canpot,  indeed,  be  contro- 
verted ;  but  it  must  at  the  same  time  be  acknowledged,  that 
their  number  is  far  too  small,  and  the  plan  in  every  respect 
too  contracted.  To  answer  the  beneficial  purpose  of  instruct- 
ing the  great  mass  of  the  people,  of  enlightening  their  minds 
and  improving  their  morals,  a  complete  system  of  parochial 
education,  on  a  liberal  and  impartial  plan,  without  any  regard 
to  religious  differences  and  prejudices,  or  any  preference  to 
sects  and  denominations,  would  be  necessary  in  every  coun- 
try, but  more  especially  m  Ireland,  where  the  poverty  of  the 
lower  class  of  the  peasantry  totally  excludes  them  from  the 
benefit  of  instruction.*  This  wduld  be  the  most  effectual ' 
means  of  extinguishing  party  spirit,  and  civilixing  the  great 
bulk  of  the  populace. 

*  See  Carr's  judicious  reflecUons.    Tour,  511>  &c. 
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t/iitVrffiVfV*.]— Notwithstanding  the  number  of  episcopal 
sees  which  Ireland  contains,  its  only  university  is  that  of  Dub- 
lin, denominated  Trinity  college.  This  institution  was  first 
projected  by  archbishop  Leech,  but  death  having  interrupted 
his  laudable  design,  it  was  revived  and  carried  into  execution 
by  fiicknor  his  successor,  and  flourished  for  near  half  a  cen- 
tury. It  afterwards  fell  to  decay,  but  was  refounded  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth,  by  voluntary  contributions,  under  the  auspi- 
ces of  the  lord  deputy  Sidney.  The  number  of  students  in  this 
university  is  generally  about  four  hundred.  It  has  an  excel- 
lent library,  a  great  part  of  the  books  being  collected  by  arch- 
bishop Usher,  who  was  one  of^e  members  of  this  institution, 
and  whose  name  is  one  of  its  principal  ornaments ;  but  it  has 
also  produced  many  others,  whose  genius  and  learning  have 
rendered  them  illustrious  in  the  republic  of  letters.  At  Dub- 
lin is  a  society  for  the  improvement  of  agriculture,  instituted 
in  1731  by  the  patriotic  Dr,  Samuel  Madden.  This  is  one  of 
the  earliest  institutions  of  the  kind  in  Europe. 

Population.'] — The  population  of  Ireland,  like  that  of  other 
countries,  has  been  variously  estimated.  By  some  it  is  stated 
at  3,000,000,  and  by  others  swelled  to  4,000,000  *  The  latter 
is  thought  to  be  an  exaggerated  computation.  It  is  grounded, 
however,  on  the  number  of  inhabitants  to  each  house,  accord- 
ing to  the  calculations  of  Dr.  Tisdal,  Dr.  Hamilton,  and  others 
who  have  examined  the  subject.  In  the  year  1786,  the  num- 
ber of  inhabited  houses  as  laid  before  the  commons,  from 
the  returns  of  the  collectors  of  hearth  money,  amounted  to 
474,^34,  and  allowing  for  intentional  or  unavoidal)le  omissions, 
as  well  as  fortlhe  probable  increase  since  Chat  period, can  scarce- 
ly be  at  present  less  than  500,000.  This  number,  which  docs 
not  appear  too  high  an  estimate,  will,  in  reckoning  eight  per- 
sons to  each  house,  make  the  inhabitants  amount  to  4  000,000. 
But  Mr.  Young  found  the  average  number  to  be  only  six  or 
six  one  half,  which  will  give  only  3,000,000,  or  little  more,  for 
the  whole  population  of  the  island. 

Manners  and  Customs.y^The  manners  of  the  ancient  and 
modem  Irish  have  often  been  described,  but  seldom,  perhaps, 

•Pinkerton,Tol.  1.  p.  217. 
VOL   H.  18 
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with  impartiality.  Some  of  the  English  historians  have  con- 
sidered the  ancient  Irish  as  the  most  detestable  of  the  human 
race,  while  their  own  antiquaries  exalt  them  to  an  illastrious 
pre-eminence  above  other  European  nations,  trace  their  origin 
to  the  remotest  periods,  launch  out  into  the  most  extravagant 
encomiums  of  the  gallant  exploits  of  their  great  ancestors,  and 
animated  with  patriotic  enthusiasm,  can  scarcely  discover  the 
least  imperfection  in  any  thing  relating  to  their  country.  In 
examining,  however,  the  mutilated  fragments  of  their  history, 
without  regard  to  legend  and  fiction,  we  find  them  in  their  roost 
brilliant  periods,  advanced  to  only  an  imperfect  state  of  civili- 
zation. Spenser,  the  poet,  h  A  preserved  some  curious  par- 
ticulars of  their  manners  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  These, 
however,  relate  chiefly  to  their  pradatory  troops  in  a  time  of 
insurrection  ^  and  among  such  a  class  of  men,  at  so  turbulent 
a  period,  no  great  elegance  of  manners,  nor  purity  of  morals^ 
can  reasonably  be  expected!  He  also  describes  another  class 
of  people  going  about  to  gentlemen's  houses  as  common  gam- 
blers, living  wholly  by  cards  and  dice,  as  also  a  set  of  loose  fel- 
lows passing  up  and  down  under  the  nahie  of  jesters,  whom 
he  calls  notorious  villains,  and  associates  of  thieves  and  rob- 
bers, as  well  as  guilty  of  many  treasonable  pracuces.  He  de- 
lineates also  in  the  most  disgusting  coloursy  the  dissolute  lives 
of  the  Irish  chieftains,  and  the  extravagant  encomiums  bestow- 
ed by  their  bards  or  ritbmers  on  the  most  abandoned  profli- 
gates. The  whole  picture  which  he  gives  of  the  manners  of 
Ireland,  at  that  time,  is  far  from  being  pleasing  ;  but  it  must 
be  remembered  that  a  few  centuries  earlier,  a  state  of  society^ 
nearly  similar,  prevailed  in  most  countries  of  Europe. 

The  character  of  the  modern  Irish,  has  also  been  exhibited 
to  great  disa(ttvantage  by  many  English  writers.  But  the  ju- 
dicious observer  will  readily  perceive,  that  they  are  neither 
much  better,  nor  much  worse  than  their  neighbours,  or  at  least, 
that  such  shades  of  diflerence  as  may  really  exist,  are  rather 
circumstantial  thaii  characteristic. 

In  taking  a  view  of  the  manners  and  customs  of  Ireland,  its 
inhabitants  must  be  considered  as  two  distinct  classes,  forming 
two  grand  divisions  of  a  numerous  people.  The  manners  of 
the  superior  orders  nearly  approach  to  the  English  standard^ 
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flad  they  live  in  the  same  style  of  elegance,  although,  it  is  said 
by  some,  thai  excess  in  wine  is  more  fashionable  than  in  Eng- 
land. The  Irish  gentry  are  less  addicted  to  literary  and  sci- 
entific amusements,  than  to  hunting  and  other  robust  exer- 
cises, but  they  are  remarkable  for  their  hospitality.  The  no- 
bility and  gentry  of  Ireland,  are  in  general  the  descendants  of 
the  English  families  of  distinction,  who  settled  in  the  country 
at  tlie  time  of  its  conquest  in  the  reign  of  Henry  11,  or  at  va- 
rious subsequent  periods.  The  generality  of  the  principal 
traders  and  manufacturers,  are  the  posterity  of  English  and 
Scotch  colonies.  These  chiefly  inhabit  the  northern  and  east- 
em  coasts,  where  the  greatest  part  of  the  trade  is  carried  on, 
and  the  country  is  there  the  best  cultivated  and  the  most  flou- 
rishing. The  people  of  Ireland  may,  therefore,  in  regard  to 
their  origin,  as  well  as  their  manners,  be  considered  as  three 
Satinet  nations.  The  first  is  composed  of  the  descendants  of 
the  English,  who  inhabit  Dublin,  Waterford,  and  Cork,  and 
who  first  introduced  the  arts,  sciences  and  commerce,  into  the 
island.  The  second  consists  of  the  offspring  of  the  Scottish  em- 
igrants, established  in  the  northern  districts,  especially  Belfast) 
Londonderry,  and  other  paru  of  the  province  of  Ulster.  These 
places  are  the  principal  seats  of  the  linen  manufacture,  and 
next  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin,  constitute  the  most  flou- 
rishing part  of  the  island.  The  third  division  is  th^  posterity 
of  the  ancient  Irish,  poor,  ignorant,  and  depressed,  who  barely 
exist  in  the  interior  and  western  provinces.  The  two  last 
classes  are  almost  equally  attached  to  their  ancient  customs,  so 
that  Ireland  presents  a  threefold  picture  of  national  manners, 
marked  with  strong  lines  of  distinction,  which  it  will,  perhaps, 
require  some  ages  to  obliterate. 

The  descendants  of  the  original  Irish,  together  with  their 
ancient  language,  retain  many  features  of  their  primitive  man- 
ners, with  the  superstitious  belief  of  fairies,  &c.  Among  their 
singular  customs,  m^y  be  remarked  that  of  placing  a  dead 
corpse  before  the  door,  laid  out  upon  a  table,  with  a  plate  on 
its  breast  to  receive  the  alms  of  passengers,  a  practice  which 
prevails  even  in  the  vicinity  of  Dublin.  A  funei*al  is  common- 
ly attended  by  all  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood;  and  is  ac- 
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companied  with  hideous  bowlings,  and  other  barbarous  cere- 
monies. In  their  mode  of  living,  they  resemble  the  Celtic 
Britons,  their  remote  ancestors.* 

The  want  of  manufactures,  and  the  general  poverty  shut- 
ting up  the  various  avenues  to  comfortable  competence,  which 
in  flourishing  countries  present  themselves  on  all  sides,  to  in- 
genuit]^  and  talents,  every  person  is^ under  the  necessity  of 
seeking  land  to  cultivate,  and  the  farms  being  generally  let  to 
the  best  bidder,  the  rents  are  exorbitantly  high.  This  ad* 
vancement  of  rents,  with  the  ruinous  system  of  underletting, 
which  is  sometimes  extended  to  a  fourth,  or  even  to  a  fifth 
tenant,  leaves  so  very  little  profit  to  the  actual  cultivator,  that 
in  order  to  pay  his  exorbitant  rent,  he  is  obliged  to  subsist  on 
the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  without  the  enjoyment  of  any  of  ^ 
its  conveniences,  except  when  he  can  purchase  a  bottle  of 
his  beloved  usquebaugh.f  The  original  Irish  being  content- 
ed with  potatoes,  are  enabled  to  pay  a  higher  rent  for  their 
land  than  the  English,  who  have  almost  entirely  abandcmed 
to  them  the  south  and  west  parts  of  the  island.^  This  absurd 
system  of  middle  men  renting  &rms  of  the  landlord,  and  let- 
ting them  in  lots  to  uncfer  tenants,  who  again  parcel  them  out 
in  smaller  subdivisions,  till,  as  already  observed,  they  pass 
through  four  or  five  hands  before  they  come  to  the  real  occu- 
pier, is  also  practised  in  the  Hebudes,  and  is- certainly  one  of 
the  greatest  abuses  that  can  exist  in  the  management  of  land- 
ed property,  being  equally  prejudicial  to  the  proprietor  and 
to  the  cultivator,  and  presenting  a  perpetual  obstacle  to  agri- 
cultural improvement*!  The  northern  and  eastern  counties 
are  much  less  attached  to  this  pernicious  practice.  ^  There 
the  farms  are  large,  and  produce  a  great  quantity  of  corn,  be- 
sides the  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  which  constitute  so  con- 
siderable a  branch  of  the  trade  of  Ireland. 

•  Cx8ar*s  com. 
*  t  Usquebaugh,  or  the  water  of  life^  is  an  ardent  and  pernicious  distil- 
lation froiTi  com. 

I  On  the  subject  of  Irish  agriculture,  vide  Young's  excellent  tour,  par- 
ticularly vol.  2. 

i  See  Buchan;  Joum.  to  the  Uebttdes*  and  other  travellers. 
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From  this  desultory  view  of  the  condition  of  the  lower  clas- 
ses of  the  peasantry,  the  cause  of  that  proneness  to  rebellion, 
which  has  ever  characterized  the  Irish,  may  be  readily  disco- 
Tered.  Extreme  wretchedness  and  profound  ignorance,  in 
conjunction  with  a  during  spirit  and  a  strong,  though  unculti- 
vated, intellect,  render  them  the  ready  instruments  of  any 
change  that  factious  leaders  may  meditate.  In  the  Scottish 
islands  the  same  causes  cannot  produce  the  same  tremendous 
effects,  among  a  thin  population,  divided,  by  tempestuous 
seas,  into  many  separate  portions,  as  in  Ireland,  where  a  nu- 
merous people,  possessing  the  means  of  ready  communica- 
tion, is  a  dreadful'engine  in  the  hands  of  seditious  and  unprin- 
cipled demagogues.  The  causes  of  the  evil^  however,  point 
out  their  remedies.  Ignorance  and  indigence  require  instruc- 
tion, and  amelioration  of  condition  ;  and,  in  a  country  like  Ire- 
land, Sufficiently  endowed  with  the  riches  of  nature,  both 
these  desirable  ends  are  attainable.  ParocHial  schools,  on  a  li- 
beral plan,  without  any  regard  to  religious  distinctions,  would 
enlighten  the  minds  of  the  natives,  and  bring  them  in  time  to 
adopt  a  right  political  creed.  A  more  judicious  plan  of  agri- 
cultural e<ionomy,  with  the  introduction  of  trade  and  manu- 
factures, would  relieve  their  indigence.  New  prospects  would 
be  opened  to  industry,  and  every  one  would  not,  as  at  present} 
be  compelled  to  seek  subsistence  by  cultivating  the  soil.  A 
variety  of  resources  holding  out  to  their  view  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  comforts  of  life,  would  direct  their  attention 
to  various  employments.  By  these  means  the  rent  of  land 
and  the  price  of  labour  would  find  their  proportionate  le- 
vel The  people,  contented  and  happy,  would  learn  to  ap- 
preciate  the  blessings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  be  no 
longer  the  dupes  of  seditious  leaders,  as  they  could-  expect 
no  benefit  from  innovation.  Judicious  writers,  in  general,  as- 
cribe to  the  ignorance  and  degraded  state  ©f  the  lower  classes 
in  Ireland,  the  greatest  part  of  those  troubles  which  have  con- 
vulsed that  country.  A  recent  and  observing  traveller  explodes 
the  prejudices  that  have  so  long  been  entertained  against  the 
Catholic  clergy,  whom,  wKh  some  exceptions,  such  as  arc 
found  in  all  denominations,  he  describes  as  a  respectable  order 
of  men,  and  adduces  many  arguments  in  order  to  prove  that  it 
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would  be  the  best  policy  to  provide  means  for  the  instruction 
of  the  lower  classes  of  the  people^  without  any  view  to  prose- 
lytism.* 

The  native  Irish,  although  ignorant  and  uncivilized,  show 
every  mark  of  a  strong  untutored  intellect,  and  although  im. 
patient  of  injury  or  abuse,  and  violent  in  all  their  affections, 
the  general  characteristics  of  a  masculine  but  uncultivated 
mind,  evince  the  goodness  of  their  disposiuoo  by  their  gene- 
rous hospitality  and  courteous  behaviour  to  strangers.  Quick 
of  apprehension  and  patient  of  hardship,  they  are  qualified  by 
nature  for  every  kind  of  bodily  or  mental  exertion.  Indeed) 
whenever  they  are  accidentally  drawn  from  their  native  barba- 
rism and  obscurity,  no  people  make  a  better  figure  in  the  dif. 
ferent  situations  and  employments  of  life. 

We  may  finish  our  view  of  the  British  islands,  with  this 
important  physical  observation,  that  in  the  Scottish  isles,  the 
western  highlands, imd  Ireland,  where  the  rainy  climate  seems 
unfevourable  to  the  human  frame,  the  people,  although  so  ex- 
tremely ill  fed,  as  scarcely  ever  to  enjoy  what  an  Englishman 
would  call  a  comfortable  meal,  are  remarkably  strong,  well- 
sized,  robust  and  handsome,  and  possess  all  the  mental  as  well 
as  corporeal  powers  and  faculties  in  as  eminent  a  degree  as 
those  of  England,  or  any  other  country.  It  is  a  well  known 
observation,  that  Ireland  produces  the  stoutest  men,  and  tho 
finest  women  in  Europe.  These  circumstances,  collectively 
taken,  form  a  curious  article  in  the  natural  history  of  the  hu- 
man species,  well  deserving  the  attention  of  the  philosopher. 

•  Carr's  Tour  in  Ireland,  511,  8ic.  5M,  &c. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Siti]AtIon...^Ezteht..«Boiindaries...*01d  And  New  Di?isions.^.Face  of  the 
Countx7«...MoanUin8....Riven..^Canab. .  Lakes..^Mmeralog}rM..Mine- 
ral  Watera«..SoiU..ClixDate..^.Veg^Uble  Productions....Zoolog7....Na-> 
tural  Curiositiea^^Antiquitiet  and  Artificial  Curiosities. 

In  a  surrey  of  the  Globe  and  a  view  of  its  inhabitants,  geo- 
graphical position  and  political  relation  naturally  point  out 
France  as  the  next  subject  of  investigation,  after  the  British 
islands.  Its  physical  advantages,  its  literary,  scientific  and  mi- 
litary eminence,  and  its  preponderancy  in  the  European  sys- 
tem, render  this  country  an  important  and  interesting  object 
of  attention  to  the  statesman,  the  historian,  and  the  philo- 
sopher. 

Situation^  extent^  anil  &oiini2art>^.]— France,  before  the  late 
acquisitions,  was  supposed  to  comprise  an  area  of  148,840 
square  miles;  but  Mr.  Neckar  estimates  it  at  131,722,295 
English  acres,  while  Britatn  and  Ireland  are  supposed  to  con- 
tain 99,335,589  acres.*  The  recent  conquests,  however, 
have  considerably  increased  its  extent,  which  now  reaches 
from  42<»  to  about  51®  20'  N.  lat.  and  from  7«»  W.  to  about  6«> 
£.  long,  from  Paris ;  the  Rhine  from  its  issue  out  of  the  Hel- 
vetic territory  to  its  entrance  into  the  Batavian  kingdom,  now 
forming  its  boundary,  on  the  side  of  Germany.  The  medium 
length  of  France  may  be  ooraputed  at  about  600  and  its  mean 
breadth  at  about  530  English  miVes. 

The  provincial  division  has,  since  the  revolutioh,  undergone 
a  total  alteration.     Not  only  new  arrangements  have  been 

*  The  reader  is  aware  that  all  calculations  of  this  kind  are  far  froth 
exact»  and  can  only  be  considered  as  vague  and  comparative. 
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adopted,  but  new  names  hare  been  created,  so  that  the  past 
and  future  history  of  France  will  seem  to  treat  of  two  d'lfft' 
rent  countries.  To  exhibit  the  ancient  and  modern  divisions 
will  therefore  be  indispensably  necessary,  without  which,  the 
reader  of  Gallic  history  mus't  be  perpetually  bewildered  in  its 
chorographical  obscurity. 

Ancient  Provineet.  DeparCmenta.  Chief  Townib 

Flandre  Fran^Mse     Nord Douai 

Artois      ....     Pas  de  Calais Arras 

Pacardie ....     Somme Amiens 

"  Seine  inferieure Rouen 

^Calvados Caen 

Normandie  .    .     <  Manche Coutances 

'ome Alcn9on 

^Bure Evreux 

^Seine Paris 

^  Seine  and  Oise Versailles 

Isle  de  France    .   <oise Beauvais 

'Aisne Laon 

.  Seine  and  Mame Melun 

/"Marne Chalon  sur  Mame 

\  Ardennes     .    .     ,    • Mezieres 

Ch«np.gne    .    .   J^ ^^^.^^ 

f  Haute  Marne Chaumont 

SMeuse •    .    .    Bar  sur  Omain 
Mosselle Metz 
Meurthc  . Nancy 
Vosges Epinal 

^,  CHautRhin Colmar 

Alsace     •••<„,  ^. 

{Bas  Khin Strasbourg 

"  Ule  and  Vilaine Rennes 

^Cotcs  du  Nord .  St  Brifcux 

Bretagn^    .    .    •  ^Finislerre Qiiimpen 

'  Morbihsn      .,..,,...  Vannes 

^ Loire  inferieure Nantes 

Maine  «,dPerche  5  «•«''* ^^  **•"» 

i  Viayenne Laval 

Anjou    ....      Mayenne  et  Loh*e Ang-ers 

Touraine    .    .    «      Jndre  and  Loire , .    .  Tours 

^Loiret Orleans 

Orleannois    ,    .      ^Eure  and  Loire Chartres 

f  Loire  and  Cher Blois 
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AndflBC  Pi«TlB«ei^ 
Bcrri     . 
Nivemois    . 

Bourgo^^     . 
Franche-eompt^ 
Poitou     . 


Marche    . 

Limousin    • 

Bourbonnois 
Saintonge  com- 
prising  Aunis 
Angouraois  com- 
prising part  of 
Saintong#   . 

AQTergne    . 

Lyonnois  Foret 
and  Beaujolois 

Dauphin^    .  r     . 


Gulenne  and  Gas- 
cogne    . 


Beam 

Comt^  de  Foiz    . 

Roussillon  . 

VOL.  1% 


DepartBents.  ChterTowiw. 

Cindre       ......  ChateaurQiiz 

I  Cher Bourgea 

Nievre Nevcia 

/Tonne Auaem 

\oote  d'  Or       .        .-^      .        .        .  Dijon 
jSaone  and  Loire  ...        .  *  Macon 

f  Ain Bourg 

r  Haute  Saone         ....      Vesoul 

^Doubs Be8an9on 

^Jura Lona  k  Saunier 

rVendte    ....         Fontenay  Ic  people 
^Deux  Sevres         ....      N»ort 

(Vienhe Poitiert 

CHaute  Vienne^  comprising  part  of 

<     Limousin  ....      Limoges 

(Greuze Guerct 

C  Correze,  comprisuig  part  of 

^     Haute  Vienne    ....    Tulle 

AlUer       * MottUnt 


Charente  inferieure 


Charente 


Saintes 


Angoukme 


C  P07  de  dome 
iCantar    . 

r  Rhone  . 
^  Loire 
fisere 

C  Haute  Alps 
{  Drome 
'■Dordogne 

Gtronde 

Lot  and  Garonne 

Lot 

Aveyron  . 

Gers     . 

Landcs     . 
UHaute  Pyrenees 

Basses  Pyrenees 

Arriege "      . 

Pyren^^es  Orientales 

19 


•  Clermont 
.  St  Flour 

Lyon 
,  Montbrison 

•  Grenoble 
.  Gap 

•  Valenoe 

.  Pc^riguex 

Bourdeaux 
.  AgA) 

Cahora 
.  Khodez 
Auch 
Mont  de  Marsan 
.      Tarbe 
.  Pan 

Tarascon 
•  Perpignan 
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Languedoc 


Provence 
Corsica 


rHftute  Garonne  . 

Aude 

Tarn  .        ; 

Gard 

Lozere 

Atdeche 

Haute  Loire 
^Heraut   . 
^Bx>uche8  da  Rhone 
<Ba88es  Alps    . 
(Var     . 
CGolo 
^  Liamone 


cyeTTowB^ 

Thouloose 
,    Carcasaone 
'  Caitrea 

Nimea 

Mende 
.    Privas 

Lc  Puy 

MontpelUer 

AU 

Digne 

Toulon 

Bastia 

Ajaccb 


These  are  the  departments  into  which  the  ancient  territory 
of  France  was  divided ;  the  following  comprise  the  recent  ac- 
quisitions. 


Mont  Blanc 
Alp  Maritinies 
Mont  Terrible 


Andent  Namei. 

Territory  of  Arignon 

Conut  de  Venaisatn 

District  of  Alps 

Savoy    .... 

County  of  Nice 

Bishoprick  of  Bale 

Austrian  Hainault 

Western  part  of  Austrian 

Flanders 

Eastern  part  of  Flanders 

Eastern  part  of  Brabant 

Southern  p^rt  of  Brabant 

Part  of  the  countries  of  Lieire  >  ,,         .  -   . 
-  ^    ,,    ,     ,  °    V  Meuse mferieure 

and  Gueideriand        . .       ^ 

Part  of  the  countries  of  Liege' 

anfd    Limburg    with    thi 
.    principalities  of  Stavek) 

Malmedi  • 

County  of  Kamur    .        .  Sambre  and  Meuse 

Duchy  of  Luxembourg        .      Forets 

Partofthe  Archbishoprickof>  „^.  ,  ,,     „ 

-  *  y  Rhine  and  Moselle 


'  i  Avignon 


Chief  Towm. 
Vaucluse    with     the 
Bouchesdu  Rhone  _ 

Chambcry 

Nice 

^rentray 

Jemmape  •       •    Mens 

^Lys    .       . 

Escaut 
Deux  Nethes 
Dylc 


Bruges 

.     Gand  or  Ghent ' 
Anvers  or  Antwerp 
.s  Bruzelles 


Oorthe 


Treves 


Maestricht 

Liege 

Namur 
Luxembour^g; 

CoblenU* 
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t  Vanes.  Aaneied  DepttCmentfc  GliierTowni. 

l^artof  the  Archbishoprick  of^ 
Treyeft  and  ofthe  Duchy  of  V  Sam     ....    Treyea 

DeuxPonta        •        .        3 
Fart  of  the  Archbishoprick  oQ 

Mayence  and  of  the  Duchy  >  Mont  Tonncrre  .        Maycnce 

of  DeuxPonta  .    3 

Part  of  the  Archbiafaoprick  oC> 

Cologne^  of  the  Duchy  of  i 

JuUerSf  of  Prussian  Guel-^^<^i^  .       «       .       •    Aix^la-chapelle 

derlandf  of  Cleves,  Mons,^ 

&c 

Part  of  the  territory  of  Gene-1 

ya»  of  the  districts  of  Gex,>  Leman        .       .        .       i^enere 

Larouge,  Thonon,  &c.        3 

Face  of  (hie  country. '\ — Almost  every  country  of  considera- 
ble  extent  presents,  in  different  parts,  a  different  aspect ;  and 
it  is  only  the  predominant  appearance  that  can  be  considered 
as  its  general  feature.  France  is  mostly  an  open  champaign 
country,  little  incumbered  with  mountains  or  marshes,  but 
beautifully  diversified  with  the  scenery  of  hill  and  dale,  and 
picturesque  jivers.  The  Limosin,  for  its  beauty,  is  by  some 
preferred  before  any  other  province  of  France.*  Brittany^ 
abounding  in  extensive  heaths,  bears  a  strong  resemblance  to 
Cornwall,  and  the  moors  in  the  north  of  England.  Aovergne, 
Languedoc,  Provence,  and  Dauphine  are  the  most  mountain- 
ous districts. 

Mouniains.l^^The  principal  mountains  of  France,  unless  ^ 
-we  reckon  in  the  number,  the  Alps,  the  Pyrenees,  and  Mount 
Jura,  which  skirt  its  borders,  are  the  Cevennes  in  Languedoc, 
the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  and  the  Vosges  in  the  depart- 
ment of  that  name,  part  of  the  ancient  Lorraine.  The  grand 
chain  of  the  Cevennes  runs  in  a  direction  nearly  fropi  north 
to  south,  .'-.ending  forth  various  branches.  These  mountams 
are  remarkable  for  the  artificial  fertility  conferred  on  some  of 
their  barren  sides,  by  the  industry  of  the  inhabitants.!  As  the 
waters,  which  in  rdny  seasons  run  down  in  torrents,  carry 

•  Yoong^s  Tour,  vol.  1.  p.  296. 

t  Pinkerton,  v.  1.  p.  270,  on  the  authority  of  Nicholson's  Jouma]»  3. 
p.  295. 
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aloDg  with  them  considerable  quantities  of  earthi  walls  of 
loose  stones  are  raised  to  check  their  rapid  descent.  The 
waters  filtering  through  these  walls,  deposits  against  their 
udes  the  soil  brought  down  from  the  upper  parts,  and  gradu- 
ally fbrms  behind  them  a  level  and  feniie  space.  Successive 
ramparts  being  thus  raised,  sometimes  almost  to  the  summit 
of  the  mountain,  the  water  has  no  longer  a  violent  fail,  but 
gently  descending  nourishes  the  crops,  which  are  further  pro- 
tected by  planting  fruit  trees,  at  certain  interjrals,  so  as  to 
give  security  and  consistence  to  the  newly  formed  terrace.  In 
some  places,  especially  where  the  mountain  is  calcareous,  as 
such  commonly  rise  in  shelves,  a  part  of  the  rock  behind  the 
shelf,  being  cut  down,  affords  materials  for  building  the  wall 
on  the  edge.  The  mountains  of  the  ancient  province  of  Au- 
vergne  extend  120  miles.  The  northern  part  of  the  chain  is 
named  the  Puys  de  Dome,  and  the  southern  the  Puy  de  Cantal.* 
The  Monts  d'Or  forming  the  centre,  are  the  highest  in  France, 
and  their  altitude  far  exceeds  that  of  any  mountains  in  Britain. 
The  most  elevated  summit  i^  that  of  the  Puy  de  Sansi,  which 
rises  about  2100  yards  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  is  almost 
perpetually  capped  with  snow.  The  river  Dordogne  issues 
from  two  sources  in  its  sides  ;  and  a  number  of  cascades 
rushing  down  its  declivities,  amidst  basaltic  columns,  form  a 
grand  and  picturesque  scene.  Next  in  elevation  is  the  Plomb 
du  Cantal,  rising  (o  the  height  of  about  2066  yards  above  the 
level  of  the  sea,  and  1666  yards  in  the  altitude  assigned  to  the 
Puy  de  Dome.  These  mountains  are  in  winter  exposed  to 
dreadful  hurricanes  and  falls  of  snow,  which  in  a  few  hours 
reduce  the  ravines  and  precipices  to  a  level,  and  descending 
to  the  villages,  confine  the  inhabitants  to  their  houses,  which 
are  sometimes  so  completely  buried,  that  a  communication  i,s 
obliged  to  be  opened  In  the  form  of  ah  arch,  under  the  enor- 
mous mass  of  snow  ;  and  unhappy  is  the  traveller  who  hap- 
pens to  be  overtaken  by' one  of  these  tempests.  In  summer, 
thunder  storms  are  frequent,  and  scarcely  less  terrible  than 
the  tempests  of  winter,  being  accompanied  with  torrents  of 
hail-stones  of  a  prodigious  size,  which  not  only  destroy  the 

•  Voyag^e  dans  les  Departments.    Cant.  p.  5. 
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fruits^  but  aometimes  do  great  damage  to  the  flocks,  that, 
during  the  fine  seasout  pasture  on  the  mountains. 

The  Pyrenees,  forming  the  boundary  between  France  and 
Spain,  may  be  indifTerently  assigned  to  either  country.  This 
vast  chain  has  till  lately  been  much  less  explored  than  the 
Alps,  and  is  yet  one  of  the  least  known  of  all  ^e  European  re- 
gions. For  the  best  description  of  this  interesting  district,  the 
world  is  indebted  to  the  recent  accounts  of  Ramooc}  and  La 
Pey rouse  ;  the  former  of  whom  is  the  only  person  who  has 
been  able  to  attain  the  summit  of  Mont  Perdu.  This  moun- 
tain, the  most  elevated  point  of  the  Pyrenees,  is  about  1 1,000 
English  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  ;  and  the  calcareous 
rock,  of  which  it  is  chiefly  composed,  assuming  in  many  places 
the  form  of  perpendicular  walls,  from  100  to  600  feet  in 
height,  together  with  the  snows^and  glaciers,  render  its  sum- 
mit almost  inaccessible.  At  the  height  of  9000  feet  is  a  con- 
siderable lake,  which  discharges  its  waters  into  the  Spanish 
valley  of  Benoussa.  Canigou,  rising  to  the  height  of  almost 
S500  feet,  is,  next  to  Mont  Perdu,  the  greatest  elevation.  The 
next  are  Tuccaroy,  Marbor^,  the  Pic  de  Midi,  the  Pic  d*  Ami, 
la  Breche  de  Roland,  &c.  Some  of  these  are  crowned  with 
perpetual  snow.  One  singular  circumstance  relating  to  these 
mountains  forms  a  geological  problem  of  diiScult  solution. 
The  naturalists,  Ramond  and  La  Pey  rouse,  found  that,  the  high- 
est summits  of  the  Pyrenees,  not  excepting  even  that  of  Mont 
Perdu,  in  the  most  elevated  parts,  were  replete  with  marine 
relics,  and  contained  many  shells  and  bones  of  sea  animals, 
from  which  they  conclude  that  these  enormous  mountains  must 
once  have  been*  covered  with  the  ocean.*  If  this  be  admitted, 
and  it  is  difficult,  on  any  other  pripciple,  to  ac^^ount  for  so  sur- 
prising a  phsenomenon,  the  inference  will  be,4hat  the  terra, 
queous  globe  must  have  undergone  extraordinary  convulsions^ 
at  some  period  anterior  to  the  existence  of  history.  The  fol- 
lowing general  sketch  of  these  celebrated  mountains  is  deli- 
neated by  these  and  other  travellers : — At  a  distance,  the  whole 
chain  appear«  like  a  jagged  ridi^e,  presenting  the  segment  of 
.  a  circle,  descending  towards  each  extremity  until  it  disappears 

*  Ram  and  LApier.  Journ.  dcs  Mines,  Xo.  46,  Sec. 
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in  the  Ocean  and  the  Mediterranean.*  Their  general  cotnposi* 
tion  consists  of  masses  of  granite,  interspersed  with  argillace- 
ous and  calcareous  bands,  mostly  in  a  vertical  position.  They 
have  their  glaciers  and  other  terrific  features  of  the  Alps,  an& 
the  adjacent  valleysJbesides  the  dangers  resulting  from  the 
accidental  fall  of  rocks,  are  exposed  to  the  avalanches,  or  im- 
petuous descent  of  immense  masses  of  snow,  similar  to  those 
seen  in  Switzerland.  Towards  Spain,  the  Pyrenees,  consisting 
of  nothing  but  an  enormous  assemblage  of  precipitous  rocks, 
present  an  aspect  of  horrid  sterility.  On  the  side  of  France, 
the  descent  is  more  gradual,  and  the  sloping  declivities  are  in 
many  places  adorned  with  woods  intermixed  with  pastures. 
But  neither  the  mineralogy,  nor  the  botany,  nor  even  the 
topography  of  this  celebrated  region  has  yet  been  sufficienftly 
explored. 

The  mountains  of  Vosges  are  inferior  elevaUons,  and  ex- 
hibit nothing  very  remarkable.  They  contain,  however,  a 
few  mines  of  lead.  Mount  Jura,  a  boundary  between  France 
and  the  Helvetic  republic,  is  generally  regarded  as  a  branch 
of  the  Alps,  and  its  elevation  is  very  considerable,  although 
overtopped  by  those  gigantic  neighbours.  Mont  Blanc,  es- 
teemed the  highest  of  the  Alps,  being  included  within  the 
boundary f  ought  now  to  be  considered  as  a  mountain  of  France. 
But  in  order  to  avoid  confusing  the  reader  by  multiplying 
divisions,  where  they  are  evidently  useless,  we  shall  still  class 
it  with  the  mountains  of  Switzerland  and  Savoy,  as  such  an 
arrangement  exhibits  the  most  Concentrated  view  of  the  Al- 
pine district. 

il/rcr*.]— The  rivers  of  France  constitute  an  important 
object  of  consideration.  The  principal  of  these  are  the  Loire, 
the  Rhone,  tKc  Seine,  and  the  Garonne.  The  Loire,  which 
derives  its  source  from  Mont  Gerbier,  in  the  north  of  Lan- 
guedoc,  takes  at  the  first  a  northerly  course,  then  turns  to  the 
west,  and,  pervading  some  of  the  richest  and  most  fertile  pro- 
vinces of  France,  enters  the  Ocean  below  Nantes,  after  having 
received,  in  its  course  of  about  500  miles,  a  number  of  tribu- 
tary streams,  which  greatly  coiitribute  to  the  conveniency  of 
inland  navigation  and  commerce. 

*  Voya£^e  dans  les  Departincnt|^f .  p.  ^ 
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The  Rhone  ift  next  to  the  Loire  in  length  of  coarse.  It 
takes  its  rise  from  the  Glacier,  near  Mont  Grimsel,  in  Swit- 
zerland^ and,  after  pervading  the  Vallais  and  the  lake  of  Ge- 
neva, takes  a  south-west,  and  afterwards  a  westerly  direction, 
but  with  several  circuitous  windings,  until  it  washes  the  noble 
city  of  Lyons.  Near  this  place  it  receives  the  Saone,  a  very 
considerable  stream  ;  and  afterwards,  running  almost  directly 
south,  falls  into  the  Mediterranean.  Its.  whole  course  is  about 
400  miles,  and  its  stream  is  exceedingly  rapid. 

The  Seine  rising  near  St.  Seine,  in  the  department  of  Cote 
d'Or,  one  of  the  new  divisions  of  ancient  Burgundy,  pursues  a 
nofth-westerly  course  to  Paris,  and  after  pervading  that  me- 
tropolis passes  Rouen  and  falls  into  the  sea,  by  a  wide  aestuary 
at  Havrede  Grace.  Its  course,  computed  at  250  miles,  is  in 
general  to  the  north-west,  but  both  above  and  below  Paris  k 
makes  a  number  of  zigzag  turnings.  Its  banks  are  in  most 
parts  pleasing  and  picturesque. 

The  Garonne  has  its  source  from  the  vale  of  Arau,  in  the 
Pyrenees,  and  its  course,  which  is  in  general  north«west,  ex-. 
tends  about  250  miles.  After  its  junction  with  the  Dordogne, 
the  united  stream  assumes  the  n&me  of  the  Gironde. 

Canais."] — ^The  incalculable  advantages,  in  regard  to  inter- 
nal communication  and  commerce,  which  France  derives  from 
these  rivers,  and  the  great  number  of  others,  joining  them 
from  different  quarters,  are  greatly  augmented  bynhe  navigable 
canals,  among  which  that  of  Languedoc  is  the  glory  of  the 
reign  of  Louis  XIV.  This  great  work  was  commenced  and 
completed  by  M.  Riquet,  an  able  engineer,  under  the  auspices 
of  that  monarch  ahd  his  celebrated  minister,  Colbert,  in  the 
space  of  fifteen  years,  from  1 666  to  1 68 1 ,  at  an  expense  of 
about  half  a  million  sterling,  a  sum  which,  however  great,  will 
appear  trifling  when  compared  with  those  that  were  lavished 
during  his  turbulent  reign  on  useless  wars,  which  exhausted 
the  resources  of  his  kingdom,  and  desolated  the  neighbouring 
countries.  This  grand  canal,  which  extends  about  180  Eng- 
lish miles,  from  the  bay  of  Languedoc  to  the  city  of  Thou- 
louse,  where  it  enters  the  Garonne,  is  144  feet  in  width  and 
six  feet  deep.  In  one  part  of  its  course  it  is  carried  through 
a  mountain,  by  means  of  a  tunnel  720  feet  in  length,  which, 
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at  that  timet  was  coDiidered  as  an  extraordinaiy  tthti  of  art. 
A  reservoir  af  St.  Ferriol,  comprising  a  snrface  of  $95  acres, 
sopplies  the  canal  with  water.  It  is  g^eneraUf  said,  that  the 
orig:tnal  purpose  of  this  nndertaking,  was  the  speedf  conrejr* 
ance  of  the  fleets  from  the  Ocean  to  the  Mediterranean ;  hot, 
from  its  shallowness,  this  plan  seems  to  hare  been  soon  iten- 
doned«  Besides,  to  hare  answered  this  intention,  it  was  ne* 
cesaary  that  France  should  have  possessed  the  sovereignty  of 
the  sea,  or  at  least  a  balance  of  power  on  that  element,  other- 
wise the  canal,  howevej  complete  in  its  execution,  might,  in 
time  of  war,  have  been  rendered  useless  by  a  naval  blockade. 
The  canal  of  Briaire,  anurior  in  date,  is  not  in  utility  fhferior 
to  that  of  Languedoc.  It  joins  the  canal  of  Orleans,  and,  by 
opening  a  communicadon  between  the  Lmre  and  the  Seine» 
which  affords  the  conveniency  of  water  carriage  between  Paris 
and  the  most  fertile  pans  of  the  interior,  is  the  source  of  an 
extensive  and  important  inland  navigation  and  trade.  The 
junction  of  this  canal  with  the  Seine,  is,  near  Fontainbleau, 
about  twenty  miles  from  Paris.  Next  to  these  may  be  ranked 
the  canal  of  Picardy,  which  begins  at  St.  Quentin,  and  extend* 
ing  from  the  Somme  to  the  Oise,  affords  the  means  of  a  c<3ta- 
venient  intercourse  between  the  north-eastern  provinces.  The 
canals  which  open  an  inland  navigation  between  Calais,  St; 
Omer's,  Dunkirk,  and  other  places  in  that  quarter,  are  also 
productive  of  great  conveniences ;  and  since  the  acquisition 
of  the  late  Austcian  Netherlands,  those  which  connect  Ostend^ 
Bruges,  Ghent,  Brussels,  Antwerp,  and  several  other  cities 
and  towns  in  the  Belgic  departments,  may  be  added  to  the 
number.  The  rivers  and  canals  which  intersect  these  pro- 
vinces in  every  direction,  however,  are  so  numerous,  that  a 
particular  account  of  them  would  be  tedious. 

Lakes. ^-^Iti  France  the  lakes,  unless  we  may  now  include 
that  of  Geneva,  can  scarcely  be  considered  as  a  geographical 
feature  ;  and  the  same  maybe  observed  of  the  new  departments 
of  Belgium.  Those  which  occur  in  Provence  and  some  other 
parts  are  of  inconsiderable  extent,  and  adapted  only  to  the  mi- 
nuteness of  topo|;raphical  description. 

Miner alogy,']'-~-The  mineralogy  of  France  if  not  remarkably 
rich,  is  at  least  sufficiently  various.    Some  inconsiderable  gold 
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mines  anciently  existed  in  the  southern  parts ;  and  small  par. 
tides  of  that  metal  are  sometimes  found  in  the  rivulets.  It  is 
probable,  however,  that  those  grains  which  have  been  found 
in  the  sands  of  the  Ardeche  and  the  Rhone,  are  of  that  base 
kind  of  gold  mi]ted  with  silver,  called,  by  the  ancients,  elec- 
trum.*  This  country  can  boast  of  some  silver  mines,  although 
of  inconsiderable  value,  in  the  department  of  the  upper  Rhine, 
a  division  of  tlie  ancient  Alsace.  Copper  mines  are  also  met 
with  in  the  same  district,  as  well  as  in  the  departments  of  the 
Alps,  and  those  of  the  Loire  and  the  Lozere.  Some  mines  of 
lead  occur  in  the  maritime  Alps,  the  mountains  of  Vosges, 
and  other  parts  ;t  but  more  than  two*thirds  of  the  lead  of  France 
are  produced  in  Bretagne,  especially  in  the  mines  of  Poulla- 
oven  and  Huelgpet.  Antimony  is  found  in  different  depart- 
ments, as  also  are  considerable  mines  of  calamine.  Some 
quicksilver  is  found  in  ancient  Savoy,  now  the  department  of 
the  maritime  Alps.  But  the  ci-devant  duchy  of  Deux-Ponts, 
now  included  in  the  departments  of  Sarre  and  Mont  Tonncre, 
is  a  valuable  acquisition  to  France,  on  account  of  the  mines  of 
quicksilver,  the  annual  product  of  which.is  estimated  at  above 
67,0001b8.  weight,  and  the  net  profit  at  127,500  livre's.  Iron, 
the  roost  important,  and,  perhaps,  the  most  universal  of  all 
metals,  ^bounds  in  Prance,  especially  in  some  of  the  northern 
departments.  In  1798,  it  was  computed,  that  2000  furnaces, 
forges,  &c.  were  employed  in  the  working  of  iron  and  steeLf 
In  the  same  year  the  number  of  coal  mines  were  about  4QQ. 
Of  these  the  greatest  number  occur  in  the  northern  depart- 
ments, although  there  are  several  also  in  the  south.  When 
we  speak  of  the  number  of  coal  mines  in  France,  we  ar^  not, 
however,  to  compare  tKe  quantity  of  their  productions  with 
that  of  the  English  mines.  Every  traveller  knows,  that  in 
France  a  much  less  quantity  of  coal  is  produced  and  consiim- 
ed  than  in  England.  Jet,  a  substance  nearly  allied'  to  coal, 
although  less  abundant  than  formerly,  is  still  found  in  many 
parts  of  France  ;  but  lately  a  considerable  quantity  has  been 

*  Journal  des  Mines,  Ana.  vi.  p,  662. 
t  Ibid,  xi.  p.  43,  44. 
I  Journal  des  Mines,  vii.  p.  171. 
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imported  from  the  mines  of  Arragon,  to  supply  the  manufac- 
ture of  this  article,  which  has  long  been  centred  in  a  few  vil- 
lages in  the  department  of  Aude,  in  the  south-west  part  of 
ancient  Languedoc.  About  twenty  years  ago,  this  manufac- 
ture employed  1^00  hands,  who  annually  wrought  up  about 
fifty  tons  of  jet  into  rosaries,  crosses,  buttons,  and  various 
ornamental  articles,  of  which  the  exports  to  Spain  alone  were 
estimated  at  the  yearly  sum  of  7870/.  sterling,  exclusive  of 
those  to  other  countries. 

Mineral  waten,'] — ^The  principal  mineral  waters  of  France 
arc  those  bf  Plombieires,  Balarue,  Bourbonne,  Forges,  fia- 
niere,  and  Barrege.  Those  of  Bourbonne.  in  particular,  are 
much  frequented,  and  the  warm  baths  of  Barrege,  at  the  foot 
of  the  Pyrenees,  have  long  possessed  a  considerable  degree  of 
celebrity.  In  general  the  waters  of  France  are  light,  limpid, 
and  wholesome. 

5^of7.]— In  so  extcHMvc  a  counfry  the  soil  must  naturally 
be  various.  The  subject,  however,  has  been  ably  illustrated 
by  Mr.  Young  ;  and,  from  bis  remarks,  we  shall  therefore  ex- 
hibit a  sketch  of  its  principal  variations.  The  north-east  part, 
from  Flanders  to  Orleans,  is  a  rich  loam.  To  the  west  of  this 
division  is  a  great  extent  of  poor  and  stony  land,  Breugne  be- 
ing generally  gravel  or  gravelly  sand,  interspersed  with  low 
ridges  of  granite.  Chalk  preponderates  in  Champagne,  and 
the  same  chalky  vein  runs  quite  through  the  centre  of  France, 
from  Germany  to  Saintonge  A  number  of  level  heaths  of 
great  extent,  give  to  some  of  the  departments  of  ancient  Gas- 
cogne  a  sterile  and  dreary  aspect ;  although  not  only  the  cham- 
paign country  and  the  plains,  but  even  the  motmtainous  dis- 
tricts in  the  south,  are  generally  fertile. 

ClimiUe.'] — ^The  climate  of  France,  as  well  as  its  soil,  admits 
of  a  considerable  variety,  being  very  different  in  the  northern 
and  in  the  southern  provinces.  In  general,  however,  the  air 
is  more  pure  and  serene  than  in  England ;  and  it  has  also  been 
esteemed  more  salubrious,  although  this  opinion  seems  to  be 
founded  on  fancy  rather  than  reality.  In  proportion  to  its  po- 
pulation, there  is  little  reason  to  doubt  that  England  exhibits 
as  much  health,  and  as  many  instances  of  longevity  as  Finance  ; 
and  if  some  valetudinarians  have  found  benefit  by  breathing 
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the  Gallic  air,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  this  was  owing 
as  much  to  the  change  of  scene  las  of  climate.     It  is  certain 
that  the  summers  are  hotter,  and  the  winters,  at  least  in  the 
northern  parts,  colder  than  in  England.     Even  at  Paris,  not- 
withstanding its  more  southerly  latitude,  the  cold  in  winter, 
is  generally  more  intense  than  atLondoA.*     Mr.  Young  con- 
siders the  climate  of  f  ranee  in  three  divisions,  the  iSorthern, 
the  central,  and  the  southern,  extending  obliquely  from  the 
north-east  to  the  south-weat.  The  first  ofthese  yields  no  wine, 
the  second  no  maize ;  but  the  third  produces  wine,  maize, 
and  olives.     He  also  supposes,  that  *'  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
country  are  hotter  by  two  degrees  and  a  half  of  latitude  than 
the  western ;  or,  if  not  hotter,  at  least  more  favourable  to  ve- 
getation."    The  central  division  he  esteems  one  of  the  finest 
districts  in  the  world. 

Vegetable  productions  "] — In  regard  to  its  vegetable  produc- 
tions, if  France  be  divided  tgr  imaginary  lines,  from  east  to 
west,  into  four  equal  parts,  the  most  northern  will  bear  a  strong 
resemblance  to  the  south  of  England.     The  principal  differ- 
ence observable  in  the  second  division,  consists  in  the  display 
of  a  few  vineyards  thinly  scattered.     The  third  is  distinguish- 
ed by  the  first  appearance  of  maize ;  and,  in  the  southernmost,  . 
groves  of  olive  trees  are  intermixed  among  com  fields  and 
luxuiiant  vineyards.     Silk  is  also  one  of  its  valuable  produc- 
tions.    France  far  exceeds  England,  if  not  in  the  quality,  at 
leas^  in  the  quantity  of  its  timber  :  and,  by  reason  of  its  abun- 
dance, wood  is  the  principal  fuel.    In  some  parts  of  the  coun- 
tiy,  the  forests  are  numerous  and  extensive.     The  most  re- 
markable are  those  of  Ardennes  and  Orleans,  the  latter  of 
which  was  formerly  the  rendezvous  of  numerous  troops  of 
banditti  that  used  to  infest  its  vicinity.     The  forest  of  Arden- 
nes formerly  extended  from  Rheims  to  Toumay,  and  towards 
tlie  north-east  as  far  as  Sedan.    That  of  Fontainbleau  is  the  ^ 

•  London  is  in  latitude    ....    51*  31' 

Paris  in 48    60 

Diff.  Ut.        2    41 

consequently  Paris  il  situaled  161  geo[|^raphical,  or  about  186  j  £i)glick 
.miles  to  the  south  of  London. 
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next  in  celebrity  ;  but  many  others  of  inferior  note  might  be 
added.  To  exhibit  a  general  view  of  French  veg^etation,  it 
suffices  to  say,  that  corn,  wine,  fruit,  and  timber,  are  produced 
in  equal  perfecUon,  and  that  the  grape  and  the  orange,  the 
olive  and  the  oak,  display  the  same  degree  of  luxuriance.* 

But  although  the  soij  and  the  climate  of  France  are  so  fa« 
vourable  to  vegetation,  yet,  from  the  defective  mode  of  French 
agriculture,  the  quantity  of  its  production  is  less  than  might 
be  expected  in  a  country  to  which  nature  has  been  so  profuse 
of  her  blessings.  To  exhibit  the  contrast  between  the  French 
and  English  modes  of  husbandry,  we  shall  give  the  statement 
of  a  writef  v^ho  has  amply  illustrated  the  subject* 

An  English  cotine  A  Frnich  coune 

fbr  11  yesn.  for  11  yean. 

a  Turnips.  1  Falloiv. 

3  Barley.  9  Wheat 18. 

3  Clover.  3  Barley  or  Oats. 

4  Wheit 23.               4  FaUow. 

5  Turnips.  5  Wheat 18. 

6  Barley.  6  Barley  or  Oats. 

7  Clover.  ^              7  Pallow. 

8  Wheat »  25.'  8  Wheat 18. 

9  Tares  or  Beans.  9  Barley  or  Oats^ 
10  Wheat 25.             10  Fallow. 

^       11  Turnips.  11  Wheat 18. 

Busheb  of  Wheat    75.  Busheb  of  Wheat.    72. 

«  The  Englishman,"  says  Mr.  Young,  "  in  eleven  years 
gets  three  bushels  more  of  wheat  than  the  Frenchman.  He 
gets  three  crops  of  barley,  tares,  or  beans,  which  produce 
nearly  twice  as  many  bushels  per  acre,  as  what  the  three  French 
crops  of  spring  corn  produce.  And  he  further  gets,  at  the 
same  time,  three  crops  of  turnips  and  two  of  clover,  the  tur- 
nips worth  403,  per  acre,  and  the  clover  60s,  that  is  12/.  for 
both.    What  an  enormous  superiority  !"   On  this  statement, 

*  Wine  may  be  i^ckoned  a  staple  commodity  of  France,  and  the  va- 
rious kinds  are  exported  to  a  great  amount.  Those  of  Champagne,  Bur- 
Kundyi  and  Frontignac,  are  universally  known  and  esteemed.  Brandy^ 
alio  ii  a  considerable  article  of  traffic. 
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Mr.  Young  erects  a  cash  account,  which  we  ^hall  here  omit, 
as  those  kinds  of  estimates  depend  so  much  on  the  fluctuating 
prices  of  the  different  articles  in  different  countries.  According 
to  these  observations,  however,  it  appears  that  the  greatest  dis- 
advantage, arising  from  the  French  routine  of  crops  is  the  want 
of  the  manure  which  might  be  produced  by  the  eatage  of  the 
turnips  and  clover.  Indeed,  the  radical  defect  of  French  agri- 
culture, seems  to  be  the  neglect  of  grazing,  and  the  conse- 
quent scarcity  of  manure  ;  for  although  the  rich  pastures  in 
the  north  support  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  yet  the  same  wri- 
ter thinks  that,  in  the  whole  of  France,  there  is  nol  one -tenth 
of  the  number  that  it  ought  to  contain.*  From  a  variety  of 
observations,  deductions,  and  inferences,  Mr.  Young  estimates 
the  advantages  of  the  English  over  the  French  system  of  hus- 
bandry, supposing  an  equality  of  soft  aid  of  seasons,  to  be  ia 
proportion  of  168  to  100,  or,  in  the  least  integral  numbers,  of 
fortyi-two  to  twenty-five. t  It  must,  however,  be  acknowledged, 
that  the  agriculture  of  France  is  in  an  advancing  state ;  and 
that,  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  the  improvements  of  the 
system  correspond  with  the  natural  fertility  of  the  soil.  Wha^ 
has  already  been  mentioned  in  regard  to  the  Cevennes,  exhi- 
bits a  laudable  spirit  of  industry. 

20o/o^^.]— The  zoology  of  France  presents  the  same  com- 
mon and  useful  animals  as  that  of  England,  bu^  many  of  them 
in  a  somewhat  inferior  degree  of  perfection.  The  best  horses 
for  the  saddle  are  those  of  the  Limousin,  which  have  been  re- 
cendy  improved  by  the  introduction  of  the  Arabian,  Turkish, 
and  English  breeds.^  The  best  native  horses  for  the  draught, 
are  those  of  Normandy.  France  has  never  been  celebrated 
for  its  horses,  although  two  or  three  centuries  ago  they  were 
superior  to  those  of  England;  and,  even  at  a  somewhat  later, 
period,  the  French  politicians  reproached  this  nation  wiih  its 
inferiority  in  this  respect^  Subsequent  improvements,  how- 
ever, have  completely  altered  the  case  ;  and,  previous  to  the 

•  Young,  vol.  3.  p.  52. 
t  Ibid,  vol  1.  p.  357. 
4  Ibid.  vol.  e.  p.  SS. 

$  Campbel  Polit  Survey,  vol.  2.  p.  193,  marginal  nolo,  where  he  re- 
fers to  the  authority  of  Mr.  R.  Child,  apud  Hartlib, 
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late  commencement  of  hostilities,  France  imported  from  £ng« 
land  her  best  horses  for  the  coach  and  the  saddle.  In  horned 
cattle^  France  is  equally  deficient,  both  in  regard  to  their  num* 
ber  and  size.  Their  flesh,  however,  is  good ;  and  Mr.  Young, 
in  comparing  the  beef  of  Paris  and  London,  gives  the  prefer- 
ence to  that  of  the  French  metropolis.  The  sheep  are  still 
less  improved  and  worse  managed,  being  generally,  fed  with 
straw  in  the  winter.*  Their  fleeces  are  consequently  poor, 
and  their  size,  as  Well  as  their  number,  is  small.  Large  quan- 
tities of  wool  are,  therefore,  imported  especially  from  Spain, 
From  the  deficiency  of  France  in  horned  cattle  and  sheep,  a 
scarcity  of  animal  food  necessarily  prevails,  so  that  the  poor 
live  chiefly  on  bread.  In  the  year  1802,  the  whole  number  of 
sheep  contained  in  the  ample  extent  of  France,  was  little 
more  than  1  l,ogo,00%M4Hle  those  of  England  were  computed 
at  about  25,OQO,OOO.t  The  most  remarkable  ferocious  ani- 
mals are  the  wolf  and  the  wild  boar.  The  hunting  of  the  lat- 
ter has  beeji  long  a  favourite  diversion.  The  ibex  and  the 
chamois  are  found  on  the  bordering  Alps  and  Pyrenees. 

Natural  curiosilies.'] — Some  of  the  natural  curiosities  of 
France  have  already  been  mentioned  ;  for  the  mountains  of 
Auvergn^  and  the  Pyrenees  may  be  deservedly  placed  under 
that  head.  The  marine  shells,  &c.  found  in  the  most  elevated 
parts  of  the  latter,  must  indeed  be  classed  among  the  most 
singular  and  inexplicable  appearances  that  nature  any  where 
presents.  At  the  bottom  of  a  valley  of  inconsiderable  extent, 
in  the  midst  of  a  thick  forest,  near  the  village  of  Beaume, 
about  eighteen  miles  from  fiesan9on,  is  a  remarkable  cave 
containing  a  glacier.  The  mouthy  which  is  on  a  level  with 
the  vale,  is  forty-five  feet  wide ;  and,  after  a  long  and  steep 
descent,  there  appears  a  saloon  of  100  feet  high.  From  this 
cavern,  another  descent  by  a  ladder  of  forty  steps  leads  to  the 
chamber  where  the  glacier  is  seen.  In  this  singular  recess 
are  vast  stalactites  of  ice,  sometin^es  nearly  joined  by  pillars 
of  the  same  material  rising  from  the  floor.     The  interior  cold 

•  Young's  France,  vol.  1.  p.  45a 

t  Report  of  the  National  Institute^  1802.  Colonel  Thornton's  Tour* 
¥ol.  2.  p.  69. 
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is  so  excessive,  that  when  Reaumer's  thermometer  was  on  the 
outside  at  twenty  degrees  and  a  half  it  fell  to  one  degree  three, 
fourths  within  the  cavern.  The  stony  plain  of  LaCrau,  com- 
prising an  area  of  about  140,000  English  acres,  has  not  per- 
haps its  parallel  in  Europe.*  Its  surface  is  entii^ly  composed 
of  shingle  or  pebble,  with  some  of  the  stones  as  large  as  a 
man's  head ;  and  the  stratum  beneath  is  a  scanty  mixture  of 
loam  with  fragments  of  stone.  In  the  winter,  scattered  tufts 
of  grass  spring  up,  which,  from  the  vast  extent  of  the  plain, 
afford  pasturage  to  a  considerable  number  of  sheep.  This 
singular  stony  desert  is  situated  in  ancient  Provence,  not  far 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Rhone. 

Artificial  Curiosities  and  Antiquities. "y-^ln  regard  to  the 
monuments  of  ancient  art,  France  abounds  in  specimens  left 
by  different  ages.  Among  those  which  appear  to  be  of  the 
greatest  antiquity,  are  the  circles  and  other  monuments  gene- 
rally styled  Druidic.  Near  CarnaCr  in  the  department  of  Mor- 
bihan,^a  portion  of  ancient  firetagne,  is  seen  an  erection  of 
this* kind;  which,  according  to  late  accounts,  far  exceeds 
Stonehenge.  It  consists  of  about  4000  stones,  among  which 
many  are  of  the  height  of  eighteen  or  twenty  feet,  disposed 
in  a  quincunx  order  of  eleven  rows.f  The  Roman  antiquities 
are  numerous,  and  in  excellent  preservation.  After  Gaul  had 
been  reduced  by  their  arms,  the  Romans  made  it  a  considera- 
ble object  of  their  attention  ;  and,  except  Italy,  no  country  in 
Europe  exhibits  more  magnificent  monuments  of  the  great- 
.  ness  of  that  celebrated  people.  Those  of  Nimes,  consisting 
of  the  amphitheatre,  the  temple  of  Diana,  and  the  maison  car- 
r6e,  have  constantly  exci|/ed  the  admiration  of  travellers,  and 
been  the  subjects  of  repeated  description.  Paris  also  exhibits 
some  remains  of  Roman  architecture,  among  the  monuments 
of  later  periods,  which  have  been  amply  illustrated  by  the  in- 
defatigable Montfaucon.  The  superb  suit  of  tapestry,  repre- 
senting the  contest  between  William  and  Harold  for  the  crown 
of  England,  formerly  preserved  in  the  cathedral  of  Bayeux, 
but  lately  removed  to  the  Museum  Napoleon  at  Paris,  is  a 
curious  and  interesting  relic  of  the  middle  ages.     It  is  said 

•  Young^'s  tour,  vol.  1.  p  379. 
t  Monthly  Mag.  Feb.  1801. 
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to  be  the  work  of  Queen  Matilda,  the  conqueror's  Consort. 
A  late  traveller  informs  us,  that  it  is  314  feet  long  but  only 
eighteen  inches  broad  ;  and  judiciously  remarks  that  it  cannot 
possibly  have  been  the  work  of  that  princess  alone.  He  says 
that,  excepting  its  antiquity,  the  recollections  which  it  brings 
to  the  mind,  and  the  exhibitions  of  ancient  costumes,  it  con- 
tains nothing  that  can  gratify  curiosity.*  It  is  divided  into 
difibrent  compartments,  each  exhibiting  a  particular  story: 
but  the  drawings  are  in  an  extremely  bad  style. 

*  Kotzebue's Travelto  Paris,  vol. 3. p. 219. 
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Principal  Cities  &nd  Towns,.. .Remarkable  Edi(ices....Jslands. 

Among  the  number  of  large  and  splendid  cities  and  towns 
contained  in  the  ample  extent  of  France,  Paris,  the  capital, 
principally  challenges  our  attention.  Its  situation  on  both  sides 
of  the  Seine,  by  which  it  is  intersected  .from  east  to  Vest,  as 
London  is  by  the  Thames,  is  exceedingly  pleasant  and  health- 
ful. The  two  divisions  of  the  city  formed  by  the  river,  in 
some  respects  resemble  those  of  the  British  metropolis  ;  the 
northern  part  being  not  only  larger  and  more  populous  but 
also  more  splendid,  as  it  contains  the  imperial  palace,  and  has 
always  been  the  seat  of  the  court.  Most  of  the  houses,  espe- 
cially towards  the  centre  of  the  city,  are  five  or  six  stories 
high  and  built  of  free  stone,  taken  from  quarries  which  run  in 
various  directions  under  the  streets.  It  is  a  singular  circum- 
stance, that  many  streets  of  this  immense  capiul  are  complete- 
ly undermined.  When  Paris  began  to  be  first  built  of  stone, 
the  space  which  it  occupied  was  very  small,  in  comparison 
with  its  present  circuit ;  and  the  stones  used  for  the  construc- 
tion of  the  houses  and  other  edifices  were  drawn  from  the 
neighbouring  quarries.  These  wero  sunk  in  sbme  places  to 
the  depth  of  forty  or  fifty  yards,  and  carried  to  a  great  extent 
under  ground.  By  degrees,  as  the  city  was  enlarged,  the 
streets  were  extended  over  these  vast  cavities ;  in  most  of 
which  the  superstratum  has,  through  the  care  of  government, 
been  secured  from  falling  in  by  pillars  and  other  arUficial  de- 
vices.  A  violent  shock  of  an  earthquake  would,*  however,  be 
peculiarly  destructive,  and  might  sink  a  considerable  part  of 
the  metropolis  into  the  subterraneous  caverns  from  which  it 
has  risen ;  but  fortunately,  those  dreadful  phenomena  have 
scarcely  ever  been  experienced  at  Paris.  The  French  capital 
may  also  boast  of  its  security  from  th©  damages  occasioned  by 

VOL.  II.  21 
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fires,  which  are  so  common  in  most  other  great  cities.  The 
floors  of  the  houses  being  generally  of  brick,  the  staircases  of 
stone,  and  the  walls  also  of  sione,  without  any  wainscoting  arc 
excellent  preservatives  against  that  calamity. 

In  the  central  pans  of  Paris,  the  streets  are  in  general  nar- 
row and  dirty,  and  being  always  crowded  with  carts,  curricles, 
and  fiacres,  following  one  another  in  constant  succession,  it 
is  almost  in>possible  to  walk  without  being  continually  splashed 
with  dirt  from  the  wheels  of  such  a  multitudinous  number  of 
carriages;  no  less  than  3000  fiacres,*  1500  chariots, and  1500 
cabriolets,  being  kept  in  this  capital.  Paris  undoubtedly 
exceeds  London  in  magnificence  and  splendour,  but  falls  far 
short  ofit  in  cleanliness  and  conveniency.  The  banks  of  the 
Seine  are  adorned  with  noble  quays,  and  tho  public  buildings 
in  general  are  not  only  elegant,  but  placed  in  open  and  com- 
manding situations,  an  arrangement  in  which  London,  as 
already  observed,  is  .extremely  oeficient ;  but  the  Wont  of  ac- 
commodations for  foot  passengers,  in  the  crowded  streets  of 
the  French  metropolis,  is  an  inconvenience  which  no  public 
magnificence  can  c<>mpensate,  and  strikingly  shews  the  inat- 
tention of  the  great,  to  the  lower  classes  of  the  people. 

Paris  has  long  been  the  seat  of  voluptuousness  and  dissipa- 
tion, and  although  one  of  the  dirtiest,  is  certainly  one  of  the 
liveliest,  noisiest,  most  splendid,  and  most  luxurious  citfes  in 
the  world.  If  we  take  the  Palais  de  la  Justice  as  a  central 
point,  the  surrounding  circle  of  about  three  miles  in  diameter 
incloses  an  immense  population,  comprehending  the  most 
splendid  and  opulent  parts  of  the  city,  as  the  Thuilleriea,  the 
Palais  Royal,  seventeen  or  eighteen  theatres,  in  which  plays 
are  daily  acted,t  besides  several  other  public  places  of  amflfee- 
ment ;  the  Louvre,  the  quays,  the  fauxbourg  St.  Germaine, 
five  bridges  over  the  Seine,  ten  or  twelve  public  halls,  as  many 
of  the  principal  churches,  above  thirty  of  the  finest  hotels,  the 
most  crowded  and  wealthy  streets,  four  superb  squares,  five 
or  six  TJiarkets,  and  an  incalculable  number  of  rich  shops, 
stored  with  all  the  articles  of  convenience,  elegance,  and  lux- 
ury. This  cntensive  circle  is  the  grand  inclosure  of  every  spc- 

^    •  Hackney  Qoaches. 

t  Kotzebue's  Trav.  vol.  3, 12mo.  p.  94. 
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cies  of  gaiety,  splendour, and  voluptuousness.  In  proportion  as 
vre  recede  from  this  noisy  and  crowded  central  part,  the  otlicr 
quarters  of  the  city  nearer  to  the  walls  are  cleaner,  more  airy, 
and  in  every  respect  more  pleasant  and  inviting^.  The  streets 
are  longer  and  wider,  the  concourse  of  people  and  carriages 
is  less,  and  the  houses,  although  lower,  are  more  modern.  In 
this  respect  Paris  resembles  London,  and  all  other  ancient  ci- 
ties, which  have  received  additional  enlargements  in  modern 
times.  The  walls  of  Paris  are  about  fifteen  miles  in  circuit, 
and  as  the  city  is  nearly  circular,  it  must  occupy  at  the  least 
as  great,  if  not  a  greater  extent  of  ground  than  London.  Mr. 
Young,  however,  supposes  it  to  be  about  one  third  less  than 
the  British^  metropolis,*  The  population  of'  Paris  has  been 
variously  estimated;  some  have  supposed  it  to  contain  no 
more  than  400/JOO  inhabitants,  others  have  exhibited  their 
number  as  not  less  than  800,000,  or  900,000,  while  others 
again  have  suted  it  at  the  medium  computation  of  600,000,  a 
number  which  may  at  present,  perhaps,  be  too  small.  If  the 
whole  extent  of  Paris  were  crowded  with  streets  and  houses, 
like  the  central  part,  the  population  would  indeed  be  immense  ; 
but  towards  tlic  extremities  ai'e  seen  large  open  places,  which 
present  to  the  eye  nothing  but  gardens  and  fields ;  the  public 
buildings  also,  and  many  of.  the  hotels  or  palaces  of  the  great 
men,  occupy  a  considerable  space.  The  registers,  however, 
of  London  and  Paris,  exhibit  the  births  and  burials  in  those 
two  great  cities  as  averaging  nearly  an  equal  number,  and  in 
consequence  their  population  during  the  last*  century,  as 
keeping  nearly  an  equal  pace.f  From  all  the  various  docu- 
ments which  can  be  found,  and  the  circumstances  from  which 
an  estimate  can  be  made,  it  appears  that  the  population  of 
Paris  must  be  nearly  about  700,000. 

Of  the  remarkable  edifices  public  and  private  in  PariS)  any 
<lescriptiqn,orevena-bare  enumeration,  would  carry  us  beyond 
the  limits  of  our  design.  It  suffices,  therefore,  to  notice  a 
few,  which,  although  they  have  been  often  described,  ai;c  of 
loo  great  importance  to  be  wholly  omitted.     Among  these^ 

•  Tour  in  France,  vol.  Up.  76. 

t  And.  Hist  Com.  vol.  3.  p.  211. 2A  320,  and  328. 
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the  present  imperial^  and  formerly  royal  palace  of  the  ThuU* 
leries,  claims  the  first  attention.  It  was  founded  A.  D.  1564» 
by  Catharine  de  Medicis,  under  the  direction  of  Philbert  de 
1^1  me  and  Jean  de  Bullan,  two  of  the  most  celebrated  archi- 
tects of  that  age,  and  finished  A.  D.  1600  by  Henry  IV.  In 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  it  received  additional  embellishments 
after  the  designs  of  Lewis  Ic  Van.  The  garden  begun  A.  D. 
1600  by  Henry  IV)  and  completed  under  Louis  XIV,  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  and  regular  in  Europe,  being  adorned 
with  great  numbers  of  the  finest  orange  trees,  and  decorated 
with  the  most  elegant  specimens  of  ancient  and  modern  sculp- 
ture. The  palace  remains  nearly  in  the  same  state  as  under 
the  former  dynasty ;  but  the  gardens  have  been  considerably 
improved.  There  used  to  be  on  every  decade  a  parade  in  the 
court  of  the  Thuilleries.  Duridg  the  short  Interval  of  peace, 
the  court  yard  filled  with  generals  and  field  officers,  whose 
names  and  exploits  were  celebrated  throughout  Europe,  ex- 
hibited a  grand  and  imposing  spectacle.  The  miliury  dresses 
were  remarkable  for  their  splendour  and  variety,  not  only  the 
caps,  coats,  belts,  &c«  but  eveti  the  pantaloons  and  boots  of  the 
superior  officers  being  richly  ornamented  with  a  profusion  of 
gold  and  silver.  Every  evening,  when  the  weather  is  fine, 
the  gardens  of  the  Thuilleries  are,filled  with  groupes  made 
up  of  all  the  nations  on  the  globe.  The  Louvre  is  the  most 
magnificent  structure  in  France,  and  the  use  to  which  it  is 
converted  does  honour  to  the  nation.  History  does  not  record 
the  epoch  of  its  foundation,  nor  the  name  of  its  founder.  But 
Louis  XIV.  erected  the  superb  facade,  a  noble  specimen  of 
the  architectural  skill  of  Claude  Perrault,  to  whom  the  design 
is  attributed.  This  celebrated  piece  of  modem  architecture 
has  deservedly  attracted  the  attention  of  all  who  have  visited 
Paris;  and  no  description  can  convey  just  ideas  of  the  mag- 
nificcut  effect  produced  by  the  grandeur  of  the  design  and 
the  elegance  of  the  symmetry.  Before  the  revolution,  the 
{vt*eat  gallery  of  the  Louvre,  1300  feet  in  length,  had  been 
long  appropriated  to  a  noble  collection  of  paintii^;  but  the 
whole  edifice  has,  since  that  event,  been  convened  into  a  gruKi 
nuucum*  called  the  cemral  museum  of  the  arts.  Thisisatpre- 
*(cntihc  tcalof  the  national  institute,  the  principal  of  the  learned 
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societies  of  Paris.  The  object  of  this  important  establishment 
is  to  improve  the  arts,  by  uninterrupted  inquiries,  by  the  exa- 
mination of  works  of  literature  and  science,  and  by  correspon- 
dence with  the  learned  societies  of  foreign  countries.  It  is 
divided  into  three  classes :  1st.  Mathematical  and  physical  sci- 
ences: 2d.  Moral  and  political  sciences.  3d.  Literature  and  the 
fine  arts.  Six  members  of  the  institute  are  constantly  appoint- 
ed to  travel,  at  the  public  expense,  besides  a  number  of  pupils 
sent  to  Rome,  to  study  the  fine  arts,  and  several  others,  who 
travel  both  in  France  and  in  foreign  countries,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  agricultural  observations.  The  library  of  the  na. 
tional  institute  contains  above  16,000  volumes,  and  there  is 
also  a  spacious  room  for  a  collection  of*machines  a^id  models. 
The  Louvre  is  also  the  repository  of  all  the  finest  paintings 
that  were  formerly  scattered  throughout  the  difTerent  depart- 
ments of  France,  with  the  valuable  addition  of  all  those  which 
have  been  obtained  from  the  conquered  countries,  especi«^lly 
from  Venice  and  Rome.  Imagination  can  scarcely  conceive 
a  spectacle  more  grand  and  imposing,  than  that  which  is  hei^ 
exhibited  to  the  eye  of  the  artist  and  the  man  of  taste.  The 
halls  of  the  Louvre  display  a  magnificent  profusion  of  the 
master  pieces  of  statuaiy  and  sculpture,  and  the  great  gallery 
contains  nearly  1000  paintings  by  the  most  celebrated  masters 
of  difTerent  countries. 

The  palace  of  the  conservative  Senate,  formerly  that  of 
Luxemburgh,  and  that  of  the  Legislative  Body,  are  structures 
worthy  of  notice  ;  but  the  Tribunal,  or  the  Palais  Royal,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  curiosities  in  Paris,  being  the  grand  lounging 
place  for  the  idlers  of  that  vast  metropolis.  The  building  itself 
is  nothing  remarkable,  being  a  parallelogram,  which  incloses 
a  spacious  garden  ornamented  with  fine  orange  trees,  and  ren- 
dered commodious  with  gravel  walks ;  but  the  concourse  of 
people  is  incalculable  and  endless;  and  the  crowd  is  the  most 
numerous  as  well  as  the  most  brilliant,  that  is  seen  in  any  of  the 
places  of  public  resort  in  this  bustling  capital.  In  this  respect 
neither  the  Boulevards,  nor  even  the  gardens  of  the  ThutUeries, 
except  on  particular  occasions,  can  be  brought  into  compaeison 
,  with  the  Palais  Royal,  which  exhibits  at  eveiy  hour,  both  of 
the  day  and  the  night,  a  scene  of  extravagance,  dissipation,  and 
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debauchery,  under  its  Piazzas.  Here  shops,  stored  with  all 
the  articles  of  conveniency  and  luxury,  coffee-houses,  bagnios^ 
and  gaming-tables,  vie  with  each  other,  in  affording  the  idler 
an  opportunity  of  disposing  of  his  money.  In  walking  under 
these  arcades,  by  night  or  by  day,  the  observer  of  men  and  man. 
ners  can  never  want  matter  for  amusement  and  reflection,  al- 
though the  most  interesting  scene  is  exhibited  in  the  evening. 
Every  want,  natural  or  artificial,  may  be  supplied,  every  ap* 
petite  indulged,  and  every  desire  meet  with  its  appropriate  gra- 
tification, in  this  scene  of  dissipation  and  perpetual  variety. 
The  moral  philosopher,  or  the  voluptuary,  might  pass  his 
whole  life  in  the  Palais  Royal,  without  feeling  any  necessity 
of  going  beyond  its  walls  for  subjects  of  reflection,  or  means 
of  luxurious  enjoyment. 

The  Hospital  of  Invalids  eminently  merits  attention,  as  being, 
perhaps,  the  noblest  and  most  comfortable  asylum,  for  wound- 
ed'and  superannuated  warriors,  that'  the  ancient  or  moaern 
world  can  boast.  This  majestic  edifice,  one  of  the  most  ho- 
nourable monuments  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  is  composed 
of  five  courts.  The  kitchens  are  remarkable  for  their  spacious- 
ness, sis  the  offices  also  are  for  their  neatness^and  conveniency  ; 
'and  a  good  library,  presented  by  the  emperor  when  he  was  first 
consul,  adds  to  the  comforts  of  the  gallant  veterans.  In  a  loft^ 
and  magnificent  saloon,  called  the  Temple  of  Mars,  are  sus- 
pended the  ensigns  of  victory  won  by  the  arms  of  France  in 
different  ages.  No  less  than  1,800  standards,  taken  in  the 
late  revolutionary  war,  are  displayed  amon^  the  military  orna- 
ments of  this  hall  of  triumph.  Among  these,  however,  an 
Englishman  will  feel  a  laudable  pride  in  observing  that  no 
more  than  two  British  flags  contribute  to  its  embellishment. 
Paris  contains  no  religious  edifices  that  can  vie  with  St.  Paul's 
at  London,  or  with  the  cathedral  of  York.  The  metropolitan 
church  of  Notre  Dame  is  a  Gothic  edifice,  in  the  form  of  a 
cross,  with  two  heavy  square  towers.  The  church  of  St.-  Sul- 
pice  is  a  majestic  structure,  and  its  exteiior  produces  a  more 
sublime  effect  than  that  of  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame.* 
The  high  altar  is  adorned  with  the  most  exquisite  sculpture. 

•  Kotzebue's  Travels,  vol.  2.  p.  264. 
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The  Pantheon,  or  church  6f  St.  Genevieve,  is  a  superb  piece 
of  architecture,  destined  to  preserve  the  ashes  of  the  illus- 
trious dead,  who,  by  their  writings  or  exploits,  have  done  ho- 
nour to  their  country.  There  are  nine  bridges  over  the  Seine ; 
but  none  of  tliem  will  bear  any  comparison  with  those  over 
the  Thames  at  London.  The  Seine  is  not  more  than  half  as 
wide  as  the  Thames,  and  is  adapted  only  to  inland  navigation^ 
which  is  also  rendered  tedious  by  the  number  of  circuitous 
windin/^s.  Among  the  monuments  of  ancient  art,  the  spoils 
of  vanquished  nations,  which  are  to  be  seen  at  Paris,  the  four 
celebrated  horses  of  bronze  brought  from  Venice,  must  be 
considered  as  a  singular  curiosity.  These  works  of  the  fa- 
mous Lysippus  have  never  changed  their  place  but  in  conse- 
quence of  some  great  political  revolution.  The  Romans,  after' 
having  subjugated  Greece,  removed  them  from  Corinth  to 
Rome.  From  Rome  they  were  curried  to  Consumtinople, 
when  that  city  was  made  the  capital  of  the  empire.  After  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  French  and  Venetians,  A.  D. 
1204,  they  were  transported  to  Venice  ;  and,  on  the  reduction 
of  that  city,  they  were  brought  to  Paris,  where  their  station  is 
now  in  the  place  du  Carousel,  adjacent  to  the  Thuilleries. 

The  charitable  institutions  may  be  regarded  as  a  considera- 
te feature  in  a  view  of  the  French  capital.  According  to 
some  calculations,  not  less  than  between  17  000,  and  18,000 
distressed  persons  are  provided  for  in  the  different  hospitals. 
Previous  to  the  revolution,  the  manufactures  of  Paris  made  a 
conspicuous  figure ;  but  that  event  almost  totally  put  a  stop 
to  the  efforts  of  industry.  Since  the  revolutionary  phrenzy 
subsided,  and  the  government  has  acquired  stability,  the  ma- 
nufactures again  begin  to  Bourish.  The  manufactory  of  the 
Gobelins,  so  called  from  two  celebrated  dyers  of  Rheims,  who 
settled  at  Paris  in  the  reign  of  Francis  I,  is  well  known  to 
stand  unrivalled  in  the  astonishing;  beauty  of  its  tapestry,  which 
has  never  been  equalled  in  any  part  of  the  world  for  the  strik- 
ing elegance  and  rich  illusion  of  its  figures.  But  those  splen- 
did works  at  present  have  a  heavy  sale,  being  both  unfashiona- 
ble and  too  expensive  for  persons  of  moderate  fortunes.  Next 
to  this  celebrated  manufacture  may  be  ranked 'those  of  look- 
ing-gksses,  porcelains  and  crystals.     The  tannery  qf  Seguin 
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has  become  fum6us  by  the  recent  discovery  of  a  mode  of  tan- 
ningi  not  less  conducive  to  the  perfection  of  the  leather  than 
'  remarkable  for  the  quickness  of  the  operation. 

Nothing;  in  this  splendid  metropolis  has  greater  daitns  to 
the  attention  of  the  traveller,  nor  confers  more  honour  on  the 
French  nation^  than  the  numerous  and  appropriate  institutions 
for  the  advancement  of  science  and  Literature,  with  their  cu- 
rious collections  of  the  rarities  of  nature  and  the  mastei*pieces 
of  art ;  and  the  public  libraries,  which  are  all  gratuitous^  open 
to  the  public.  The  door  of  every  national  library  and  national 
museum  is  thrown  open,  and  every  one  enters  without  pay,  and 
without  molestation.  A  person  may  traverse  the  magnificent 
halls  of  the  Louvre,  examine  the  most  perfect  specimens  of 
ancient  and  modern  art,  visit  the  different  museums,  and  pe* 
ruse  the  choicest  books  of  the  best  libraries  in  the  world, 
without  ever  being  asked  for  a  single  sous.  The  national  in- 
stitute, and  the  central  museum  of  the  Louvre,  have  already 
beeiv  mentioned*  The  national  museum  of  natural  histor}*^, 
with  a  library  of  about  10,000  volumes,  and  a  fine  botanical 
garden,  oonstituting  a  place  of  resort  for  crowds  of  people  of 
cvei7  description ;  the  cabinet  of  medals,  the  richest  collec- 
tion of  the  kind  in  the  world,  and  the  national  museum  of  se- 
pulchral roonuments  of  the  kings,  philosophers,  and  literati  of 
France,  brought  from  the  abbey  of  St  Denis  and  other  parts, 
and  arranged  in  different  apartments^  corresponding  with  the 
number  of  centuries,  from  Clovis  to  the  present  period,  also 
merit,  in  an  eminent  degree,  the  attention  of  the  curious. 
Tlie  great  national  library  b  the  noblest  and  most  interesting 
object  of  the  kind  to  be  met  with  in  the  workt  Before  the 
revolution,  it  was  supposed  to  equjd,  if  noc  to  excel  every 
other  collection  in  Europe;  and  vanquished  Italy  has  since 
contributed  to  increase  its  treasures.  Ttie  Vj^ucan  has  sup- 
plied 500  select  Greek  and  Latin  manuscripts ;  and  the  &rary 
of  Si.  MiUrc,  at  Venice*  330  more  to  this  immense  PdHi&ian 
vortex  of  literature.  Tbe  whole  number  of  manuscripts  is 
above  SO^OOO^  of  which  about  25^000  are  in  the  kamed  and 
foreign  langiaages.  Thirty  thousand  reliting  to  the  history 
of  France,  compose  the  Gollerie  de  Mazarine.  Besidv*s  ibese» 
there  is  «  coUeetioa«f  50C0  portfoSna  of  gene^o^lcs,  aod  J^oo 
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Yolumes  of  prints.  Th^  whole  number  of  manuscripte  and 
printed  books  is  said  to  exceed  300,000  ;  and  since  it  has  been 
enriched  with  the  spoils  of  Venice,  Florence,  and  Rome,  it 
contains  the  most  extensive  and  Valuable  collection  of  human 
knowledge  any  where  extant.  Paris,  is  now  the  central  repo- 
sitory of  all  that  is  most  curious  and  rare  in  literature  and  the 
arts.  This  circumstance,  in  conjunction  with  the  extraordi- 
nary scenes  which  have  lately  been  transacted  in  that  city, 
with  the  military  fame  and  political  greatness  to  which  the 
French  empire  has  attained,  will  render  it  an  interesting  ob- 
ject to  the  philosopher,  the  artist  and  the  historian  ;  and  se- 
cure to  it  in  a  still  more  eminent  degree,  the  advantage  which 
it  has  long  enjoyed  of  being  the  general  rendezvous  of  the 
great,  the  wealthy,  and  the  curious  of  all  nations. 

The  commerce  of  Paris,  as  may  be  readily  perceived  from 
its  situation,  is  wholly  internal  ;  its  distance  from  the  tea  be- 
ing unfavourable  to  foreign  trade,  and  the  Seine  being  navi- 
gable oRly  to  vessels  of  small  burden.  Its  inland  commerce, 
by  means  of  the  rivers  and  canals  which  fall  into  the  Seine  ; 
and,  as  already  observed,  open  a  communication  with  the 
richest  and  most  fertile  provinces  of  the  interior,  is  very  con- 
siderable, a  brisk  circulation  being  kept  up  in  the  country  by 
the  population  and  wealth  of  the  capital.  The  wealth  of  Paris, 
though  great,  will  not,  however,  bear  k  comparison  with  that 
of  London.  The  great  sources  of  wealth  in  Paris  are  the  resi- 
dence of  the  court,  and  the  grandees,  who  hold  lucrative  of- 
fices, and  possess  vast  estates  ;  the  great  resort  of  foreign 
nobility  and  gentry  ;  and,  since  the  revolution,  the  plunder  of 
conquered  countries.  How  much  soever  the  other  parts  of 
France'may  have  suffered  in  consequence  of  this  event,  and 
the  wars  to  which  it  has  given  rise,  the  metropolis  has  receiv- 
ed additional  embellishments,  and  increased  in  population  and 
riches.  Many  of  the  generals  and  statesmen,  like  those  of 
ancient  Rome,  vie  with  sovereign  princes  in  grandeur  and 
•pulence  ;  and  the  greatest  part  of  those,  who  have  made  for- 
tunes by  politics  or  by  the  sword,  expend  them  amidst  the 
gay  scenes  of  the  capital,  and  thereby  contribute  to  animate 
its  trade,  and  increase  its  splendour. 
VOL.  II.  22 
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The  first  historical  notice  of  Paris,  is  in  Caesar's  Comfflen-^ 
taries.*  In  his  time  it  was  restricted  to  a  small  island  formed 
by  the  Seine^  now  called  the  cit6  ;t  whichy  as  it  is  the  most 
ancient,  is  now  the  dirtiest,  gloomiest,  and  most  disagreeable 
part  of  the  French  metropolis.  At  this  period  it  was  esteem- 
ed a  place  of  great  strength,  and  was  called  by  the  Romans 
Castrum  Parisiorum.  A  vast  forest  on  the  north  side  of  the 
rWer  then  covered  the  identical  spot  on  which  the  best  part  of 
Paris  now  stands.  The  Ramans,  although  they  gave  it  the 
name  of  Lutetia,  from  its  dirty  soil,  appear  to  have  considered 
it  as  an  eligible  situation ;  and  the  emperor  Julian,  when  go. 
vernor  of  Gaul,  made  it  his  favourite  residence.  From  that 
time  it  began  to  rise  into  notice  ;  and,  about  the  beginning  of 
the  sixth  century,  Clovis  made  it  the  capital  of  his  kingdom. 
Like  all  other  ancient  cities,  it  has  received  succesuve  en- 
largenMnts.  In  the  reigns  of  Louis  VII,  and  Philip  Augus- 
tus, it  was  considerably  extended  and  embellished  ;t  and,  in 
proportion  to  the  refinement  of  taste  and  the  increase  of 
wealth,  different  monarchs  contributed  to  render  it  more  wor- 
thy of  being  the  royal  residence  and  the  capital  of  the  kingdom. 
But  the  greatest  improvements  were  reserved  for  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV,  since  which  time  it  has  been  the  general  resort 
of  foreigners  of  distinction  and  opulence. 

The  environs  of  Paris,  displaying  a  number  of  handsome 
villages,  small  towns,  and  elegant  villas,  are  extremely  delight- 
ful. A  pleasant  road  through  the  Champs  Elisces^  leads  to 
the  Boia  de  Boulogne.  This  wood,  which  was  greatly  defo- 
ced  during  the  popular  tumults  that  marked  the  commence- 
ment of  the  revolution,  has  been  lately  planted  with  trees,  and 
is  become  as  it  had  formerly  been  the  resort  of  the  Parisians^ 
who  form  rural  parties  lo  xelax  their  minds  after  the  fatigues 
of  business,  or  the  turbulent  pleasures  of  their  noisy  and  bust- 
ling ci:y.    The  Bagatelle,  a  beautiful  chateau,  formeriy  bc- 

•   C«sair*!i  Coram.  tU.  6.  cap.  3.  and  lib.  7.  cap.  54. 
t  l*an*  c\>ft»»ts  «f  thrw  parts  :  the  town  on  the  north,  the  city  m  the 
lui  JuSc,  aixl  the  umversity  on  the  south. 
I  Heuanfe^s  Abcege  ChnxnoL  reigns  of  Lonis  VIL  and  Philip  An- 
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loRgiog  to  the  CottDt  d'Artois,  is  situated  on  the  confines  of 
the  Bois  de  Boulogne,  and  near  the  banks  of  the  Seine.    No 
expense  had  been  spared  in  its  embellishment ;  and,  although 
many  of  its  ornaments  were  destroyed,  it  is  still  a  delightful 
promenade.    Palsy,  a  beautiful  village,  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence finely  rising  from  the  Seine,  is  one  of  the  most  agreea- 
ble places  in  the  vicinity  of  Paris,  being  equally  remarkable  for 
the  salubrity  of  the  air  and  the  beauty  of  the  prospects.     No 
place  upon  earth  can  be  more  delightful  than  the  town  and  cha- 
teau of  St.  Cloud,  four  miles  and  a  half  from  Paris,  the  sum- 
mer residence  of  the  emperor,  and  the  favourite  retreat  of  the 
imfortunate  Loub  XVI,  who  had  purchased  it  in  1785,  and 
had  scarcely  completed  its  elegant  decorations,  when  the  re- 
velation commenced,  which  proved  so  fatal  to  him  and  his 
family.    The  present,  as  well  as  the  former  government,  has 
bestowed  vast  sums  on  its  embellishment ;  and  no  efforts  of 
art,  nor  expenditure  of  money,  has  been  wanting  to  render  it 
a  terrestrial  paradise.     The  most  superb  paintings  adorn  the 
apartments,  and  the  park  displays  the  happiest  combination 
of  the  beauties  of  nature  and  art.      The  water-works,  with 
which  it  is  ornamented^  astonish,  by  their  grandeur  and  va- 
riety, especially  the  great  cascade,  which  excites  admiration, 
and  almost  surpasses  the  powers  of  description,  while  the 
irregmlarities  and  risings  of  the  ground  produce  the  most  va- 
ried and  picturesque  effects.     In  the  most  elevated  part  is  a 
fine  esplanade,  which  commands  a  delightfully  variegated  and 
extensive  view,  comprising  almost  the  whole  city  of  Paris 
contrasted  with  an  immense  landscape,  embellished  with  the 
meandering  course  of  the  Seine,  forming  innumerable  wind- 
ings, and  losing  itself  in  the  wide  expanse.    A  small  pavilion, 
erected  by  the  unfortunate  Maria  Antoinette  in  a  part  of  the 
wood  called  Felicite,  excites  recollections  which  form  a  me- 
lancholy contrast  with  its  name.    The  palace  of  Versailles, 
which  has  long  been  the  pride  of  Frenchmen  and  the  admira- 
tion of  fordigners,  has,  as  well  as  St.  Cloud,  in  a  great  measure 
escaped  the  ravages  of  the  revolution.    Although  many  of  its 
£ne  paintings  are  removed  to  the  National  Museum  at  Paris, 
a  sufficient  number  is  still  left  to  form  a  grand  and  tasteful  as- 
semblage.   The  saloons  of  the  heathen  gods  and  goddesses 
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are  models  of  elegance.     The  great  gallery,  on  the  arched 
ceiling  of  which  nine  large  paintings,  accompanied  by  eigh* 
teen  of  a  smaller  size  represent,  by  symbolical  figures,  the 
passage  of  the  Rhine,  the  conquest  of  Holland,  and  the  other 
principal  events  of  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV,  is  a  master-piece 
of  magnificence.     The  chapel  is  also  a  superb  monument  of 
the  piety  or  the  pride  of  that  celebrated  monarch,  the  gran- 
deur of  whose  family  has  now  experienced  that  fate  of  which 
history  records  so  many  examples.    The  palace  and  the  park 
of  Versailles  would  require  a  volume  of  description.     The 
beauty  of  the  latter  corresponds  with  the  magnificence  of  the 
former.     The  fine  orange  grove,  the  water-works,  and  the 
baths  of  Apollo,  may  be  reckoned  among  the  principal  embel- 
lishments.    The  Chateau  of  Marli,  on  the  road  to  Versailles, 
which  by  its  fine  architecture  and  superb  decorations,  former- 
ly attracted  the  attention  of  foreigners,  fell  a  sacrifice  to  popu- 
lar fury  at  an  early  period  of  the  revolution  ;  and  a  cotton-mill 
DOW  occupies  its  scite.     But  that  chef-d'oeuvre  of  mechanics^ 
the  stupendous  machine  which  supplies  Versailles  with  water 
is  yet  to  be  seen  ;  and  its  astonishing  powers  cannot  fail  of  ex- 
citing admiration.      Trianon  is  a  similU  but  elegant  palace, 
situated  in  the  park  of  Versailles.    The  garden  is  delightful  ; 
as  are  also  those  of  Little  Trianon,  situated  at  a  small  distance, 
and  distinguished  by  the  appellations  of  the  English  and  French 
Gardens.      The  celebrated  convent  of  St.  Cyr,  founded  by 
Louis  XIV.  for  the  education  of  the  female  nobility,  and  of 
which  Madame  de  Maintenon  was  the  first  abbess,  b  now  con- 
verted into  a  college.     And  the  magnificent  palace  of  Choisi, 
purchased  and  embellished  by  Louis  XV,  is  now  demolished. 
This  village,  six  miles  distant  from  Paris,  is  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Seine,  and  commands  a  charming  prospect.  The 
Chateau  of  Mendon,  situated  on  an  eminence,  commanding  a 
view  of  Paris,  has  been  converted  into  barracks  for  the  artil- 
lery.    The  Chateau  de  Bellevue,  a  chef-d'oeuvre  of  architec. 
ture,  hits  undergone  a  similar  fate.    This  chateau  was  built  by 
Madame  de  Pompadour,  who,  perceiving  that  Louis  XV.  was 
delighted  with  the  beauty  of  the  situation,  as  well  as  with  the 
magnificence  and  taste  of  the  apartments,  made  a  present  of 
ii  to  her  royal  lover.     The  village  of  Belleville,  situated  at  a 
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small  distance  from  the  Barriere  de  Courtilleyon  an  eminencei 
which  commands  a  view  of  Paris,  is  also  extremely  pleasant. 
Here  great  numbers  of  the  Parisians  have  neat  country  houseSy 
from  which  they  enjoy  a  charming  view  of  an  extensive  coun- 
try crowded  with  towns  and  villages.  Among  the  magnificent 
and  commanding  situations  in  the  environs  of  Paris,  the  su- 
burb of  Montmartre  cannot  be  overlooked.  The  summit  of 
the  hill  affords  a  near  and  distinct  view  of  the  metropolis.  The 
spectator  looks  down  upon  the  whole  before  him  aa  far  as  the 
Seine,  and  sees  the  briber  part  of  the  city,  beyond  that  river, 
rising  in  the  form  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  making  a  grand 
and  picturesque  appearance.  The  Chateau  de  St.  Germaine 
is  agreeably  situated,  and  the  terrace  commands  a  charming 
prospect  This  was  for  several  centuries  a  summer  retreat  of 
the  kings  of  France,  where  they  frequently  used  to  take  the 
diversion  of  huntii^g  in  the  adjacent  forest  Here  Jamea  IL 
of  England  found  an  asylum  ;  and  here  that  infatuated  prince 
died,  A.  D  1700,  after  twelve  years  of  leisure  to  reflect  on  tlie 
consequences  of  his  arbitrary  and  injudicious  conduct.  The 
Chateau  de  Vincennes,  about  three  miles  distant  from  Paris, 
is  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  formerly  one  of  the  palaces  of 
the  kings  of  France.  It  was  afterwards  converted  into  a  state 
prison  ;  and  the  celebrated  Mirabeau  spent  four  years  in  its 
dungeons.  The  Abbey  of  St.  Denis,  so  long  the  burying 
place  of  the  kings  of  France,  is  a  fine  Gothic  structure.  The 
sepulchral  monuments,  and  other  objects  of  curiosity  which  it 
contained,  formerly  attracted  the  attention  of  travellers.  The 
tombs,  &c.  which  escaped  the  unhallowed  hands  of  barbarian 
despoilers,  in  the  early  stages  of  the  revolution,  are  now  re- 
moved to  the  national  museum  of  French  monuments  at  Paris  ; 
and  the  recollection  of  ancient  times  can  alone  render  this 
celebrated  place  of  royal  sepulture  intetesting. 

Although  the  environs  of  Paris  are  agreeably  diversified, 
and  extremely  pleasant,  it  may,  however,  be  in  general  re- 
marked, that  they  have  a  less  animated  appearance  th^n  those 
off  the  British  metropolis.  The  roads  are  less  crowded  with 
carriages  and  passengers,  and  the  immediate  vicinity  is  less 
populous  than  that  of  London.  The  vast  population  of  Paris, 
as  already  observed,  is  closely  compressed  in  the  central  part; 
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and)  akhottgh  some  of  the  principal  cfaateaux  arc  extremely 
magnificent,  as  well  as  delightfully  situated,  the  enviruns  are 
not  so  much  crowded  with  the  villas  of  opulent  merchants, 
aoKl  tradesmen  of  easy  fortunes  ;  the  infallible  marks  of  a 
flourishing  commerce. 

L^ons.y-^yoM  has  generally  been  considered  as  the  se- 
cond ci^  of  France  ;  and,  before  the  revolution,  it  surpassed 
all  the  others,  except  Paris,  in  wealth  and  population  ;  having 
been  supposed  to  contain  100,000,  or,  according  to  some- com- 
putations, 160,000  inhabitants.*  Its  trade  was  also  extreme- 
ly flourishing  ;  and  extended  not  only  throughout  France,  but 
•also  to  Germany,  Switzerland,  Italy,  and  Spain.  This  town,  at 
the  time  of  the  revolution,.adhered  strongly  to  the  aristocratic 
party  ;  a  circumstance  which  occasioned  its  almost  total  deso- 
lation. During  the  reign  of  Jacobinism  it  was  besieged  and 
captured  by  the  national  army ;  and  its  reduction  was  followed 
by  a  dreadful  slaughtei;  of  its  inhabitants.  A  decree  was  after- 
wards passed  for  its  total  demolition,  which,  however,  was  hot 
carried  into  full  es^ecution.  Since  that  infatuated  period  it 
has  begun  to  recover  from  this  terrible  disaster ;  but,  as  com* 
meroe  once  expelled  is  not  easily  recalled,  it  is  doubtful  whe- 
ther this  celebrated  city  will  ever  regain  its  former  prosperity 
and  opulence.  As  the  principal  manufactures  of  Lyons,  and 
the  support  of  its  flourishing  trade,  consisted  in  silks,  cloths 
of  gold  and  silver,  and  other  articles  of  luxury  ;  its  firm  ad- 
herence to  the  aristocratic  body  is  easily  accounted  for  ;  as  the 
revolution,  especially  in  its  first  sUges,  was  peculiarly  hostile 
to  its  interests.t  Lyons  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Rhone  and  the  Saone  ;  and  mountains  of  a  considerable  height 
secure  it  from  the  north  winds,  which  often  blow  there  with 
great  violence.  This  city  was  anciently  called  Lugdunum  ; 
and  was  a  considerable  place  in  the  time  of  the  Romans.  Its 
great  commercial  fairs,  which  afterwards  became  so  famous, 
were  esublished  by  Louis  XI,  about  A.  D.  147S  ;  and,  in  1521, 
it  was  considered  by  some  as  bne  of  the  three  richest  cities  of 

•  Pinkerton's  Geog.  vol.  1.  p.  SSl.^Walker's  Gazet.  Art.  Lyons. 
t  At  one  period  the  sUk  manufacture  of  Lyons  was  supposed  to  em- 
ploy 60,000  persons  :  the  looms  being  estimated  at  12,000. 
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Europe  ;  the  two  others  being  Venice  and  Genoa  *  At  this 
ttme,  howeveri  these  three  cities  hare  experienced  a  great 
reverse,  and  are  sunk  far  beneath  others  which  were  then  only 
rising  to  opulence. 

Thoui^we.'] — After  Lyons,  Thoulouse  is  generally  reckon* 
ed  the  most  considerable  city  of  France.  It  is  a  place  of  great 
antiquity  ;  but  neither  its  wealth  nor  its  population  corres- 
ponds with  its  extent  and  ancient  fame  ;  its  trade  being  incon- 
Biderable,  and  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  not  exceeding 
60,000.  In  the  times  of  remote  antiquity,  this  city  was  the 
capital  of  the  Tectosages,  who  extended  their  conquests  into 
Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  While  the  Romans  held  the  sove- 
reignty of  Gaul,  it  was  a  place  of  considerable  note,  and  after- 
wards the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths,  and  also 
c^  that  of  Aquitaine,  It  is  situated  near  the  junction  of  the 
canal  of  Languedoc  with  the  Garonne  ;  and,  in  consequence 
of  those  means  of  communication  with  the  ocean  and  the  Me- 
diterranean, might  have  been  a  commercial  and  opulent  city ; 
but  its  inhabitants  have  never  addicted  themselves  to  trade  ; 
and  its  manu&ctures  are  not  worthy  of  notice.  Their  attach- 
ment to  science  and  literature^  however,  has  been  as  remar- 
kable as  their  neglect  of  commerce  ;  and  in  no  city  of  France^ 
except  Paris,  have  the  belles  lettres  been  more  successfully 
cultivated.  Thoulouse  contains  the  ruins  of  a  superb  amphi- 
theatre, and  other  Roman  monuments.  The  walls  of  the  town, 
as  well  as  the  houses,  are  built  of  brick  ;  and  the  streets,  al- 
though not  spacious,  are  handsome.  The  town-house  is  a 
modem  structure  ;  and  the  principal  front  occupies  an  entire 
side  of  the  grand  square,  lately  called  the  Place  Royale.  Un- 
der the  old  government,  the  Parliament  of  Thoulouse  was  es- 
teemed the  next  in  rank  to  that  of  Paris. 

Rouen,'] — Rouen,  formerly  the  capital  of  Normandy,  is  re- 
garded as  the  next  great  city  of  France  after  Thoulouse, 
which,  however,  it  surpasses  both  in  population  and  trade. 
The  number  of  its  inhabitants  is  computed  at  above  70,000  ; 
and,  although  it  has  a  disagreeable  appearance,  the  streets 
being  narrow,  crooked,  and  dirty,  and  the  houses  generally 
built  of  wood,  it  is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  most  opulent 

•  Chevalier  de  Mailly's  Hist,  de  Genes,  lorn.  2.Uv.  lOme. 
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towns  in  France.  Rouen  has  large  woollen  manu&ctures,  and 
its.linens  are  much  esteemed.  This  c'lif  is  more  than  four 
miles  in  circuit,  and  the  public  buildings  are  elegant. 

Lisle."] — Lisle,  in  the  ancient  French  Flanders,  now  the  de- 
partment, du  Nord,  is  inferior  to  few  of  the  towns  already 
mentioned,  in  splendour,  wealth,  and  importance.  Its  popula- 
tion is  computed  at  about  60,000,  and  its  manufactures,  of  silk, 
cambrics,  lace,  and  camblets,  are  very  considerable.  The 
magnificence  of  this  city  has  procured  it  the  appellation  of 
little  Paris.  Its  fortifications,  the  work  of  the  great  Vauban, 
are  esteemed  the  strongest  and  most  regular  in  Europe  ;  and 
its  garrison  is  always  numerous,  seldom  consisting  of  fewer 
than  10,000  men.  Valenciennes  has  considerable  manufactures 
of  cambrics,  camblets,  and  lace.  Its  fortifications  are  strong, 
and  its  name  is  rendered  memorable,  by  the  siege  it  sustuned 
against  the  combined  army,  under  the  command  of  his  Hoyal 
Highness  the  Duke  of  York,  to  whom,  bowerer,  it  surrender- 
ed on  the  26th  of  July,  1793,  but  was  retaken  by  the  troops  of 
the  republic,  in  the  following  year.  This  town  was  the  birth 
place  of  Philippa,  daughter  of  John  Duke  of  Hainault,  con- 
sort of  Edward  III.  king  of  England,  and  also  of  John  Frois- 
sart,  the  celebrated  historian. 

Among  vhe  other  'inland  towns  of  France,  may  be  noted 
Metz,  in  the  ancient  Lorraine,  now  department  de  Moselle,  a 
large  and  ancient  town,  adorned  with  an  elegant  squjire  and 
a  magnificent  cathedral.  The  population  is  estimated  at 
40,000.  The  Jews,  who  amount  to  about  3000  or  4000,  live 
in  a  separate  quarter,  and  carry  on  a  considerable  trade  in  con- 
fectionary wares,  the  sweetmeats  which  they  prepare  being 
greatly  esteemed.  Metz  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Moselle  and  the  Scille,  and  has  strong  fortifications  and  a  nu- 
merous garrison.  Nancy,  in  the  same  province,  is  a  beautiful 
city,  but  not  equal  to  Metz  in  extent.  Strasbourg,  remarkable 
for  its  fortifications,  and  its  Gothic  cathedral,  with  its  spire  of 
574  feet  in  height,  contains  about  40,000  inhabitants.  Orleans, 
a  city  of  nearly  the  same  population,  is  rendered  membrable 
by  two  sieges,  which  it  sustained  in  the  fifth  and  fifteenth  cen- 
turies, the  former  against  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  and  the  lat- 
ter against  the  Englisli,  in  both  of  which  the  besiegers  were 
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vnsuccesBful.  Montpellier,  the  great  resort  of  valetudinarians, 
from  all  parts,  is  situated  on  a  hill  near  the  small  but  naviga- 
ble river  Lez,  not  more  than  four  or  five  miles  from  the  Me- 
diterranean. The  environs  are  delightful,  and  the  prospects, 
embracing  on  one  side  the  Pyrenees,  and  on  the  other  the 
AlpS)  are  singularly  grand  and  extensive.*  This  city  is  beau- 
tiful and  opulent,  containing  about  30,000  inhabiUnts,  who 
carry  on  a  considerable  manufacturing  trade  in  silks,  cottons^ 
calicoes,  gauzes,  &c.  but  it  derives  its  principal  importance 
from  its  ancient  school  of  medicines  and  salubrity  of  its  air,  for 
which  it  has  long  been  deservedly  celebrated. 

The  chief  commercial  ports  of  France. are  Bourdeaux  and 
Marseilles,  one  on  the  ocean^  the  other  on  the  Mediterranean  > 
nearly  of  equal  magnitude  and  population,  each  being  suppos- 
ed to  contain  between  80,000  and  90,000  inhabitants. 

Marseilles  is  a  city  of  great  antiquityi  and  undoubtedly  the 
most  ancient  in  France,  being  founded,  according  to  the  ge- 
nerally received  opinion,  about  A.  A.  C.  600,  by  a  colony  of 
Greeln.  It  was  remarked  as  a  flourishing  city,  famous  for 
learning,  arts,  and  magnificence,  and  a  place  of  great  resort 
for  the  study  of  the  sciences  and  belles  lettres,  when  tlie  rest 
of  Gaul  was  immersed  in  barbarism.t  It  is  situated  partly  on 
the  declivity  of  a  hill,  and  partly  on  a  plain,  at  the  upper  end 
of  a  bay  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  has  an  excellent  port.  Mar- 
seilles consists  of  two  towns,  the  old  and  the  new,  which  ex- 
hibit a  complete  contrast,  the  former  being  ill  built  and  inele- 
gant, having  narrow  and  dirty  streets,  with  steep  ascents,  the 
latter  extremely  beautiful,  with  well  built  houses,  spacious 
streets,  and  fine  squares.  This  city  has  at  different  times  suf- 
fered severely  from  the  plague,  particularly  m  1720,  when 
50,000  persons,  who  must  have  composed  nearly  two-thirds  of 
its  population,  were  carried  off  by  that  dreadful  disease.  In 
this  time  of  calamity  and  horror,  Belfunce,  the  good  bishop, 
celebrated  by  Pope ;  Bouger^t,  a  canon  ;  Langeron,  the  com- 
mandant ;  and  Montier,  one  of  the  city  magisjLrates,  imitating 
the  conduct  of  Archbishop  Sheldon,  Monk  Duke  of  Albemarle, 
William  Earl  Craven,  and  Sir  John  Lawrence,  mayor  of  Lon- 

•  Young's  Tour,  vol.  1.  p.  40. 
t  Tacit.  ViU  Agric.  cap.  4.  Strabo  Geog.  lib.  4. 
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don,  in  the  destractire  pestilence  of  1666,  continued  in  Mar- 
seilles, and  by  their  intrepid  and  inde&tigable  humanity  pre- 
senred  multitudes,  who  were  sinking  under  the  pressure  of 
disea^  and  want.  Names  like  these  deserve  to  be  recorded. 
Thb  city  has  from  a  very  early  period  been  celebrated  for  its 
trade  ;  but  the  year  1669  is  one  of  the  most  brilliant  epochs 
in  its  commercial  history.  At  that  time,,  the  court  of  France, 
in  order  to  encourage  and  promote  the  exportation  of  the 
woollen  manufactures,  which  were  then  in  a  flourishing  state, 
issued  money  from  the  royal  treasury  to  the  merchants  of 
Marseilles,  to  be  repaid  after  the  return  of  the  ships  from  the 
Levant.*  This  enabled  them  to  wrest  from  Hcilland  and  £ng' 
land  the  greatest  part  of  the  Turkey  trade,  which  they  had, 
previously  to  the  revolution,  almost  monopolired.  The  num- 
ber of  vessels  that  arrived  at  this  port,  in  the  year  1753,  was, 
according  to  Mr.  Anderson's  account,  1 264,  which  shews  the 
great  trade  of  Marseilles  in  the  last  century. t  The  environs 
are  beautiful,  being  embellished  with  between  4000  and  5000 
small  country  houses,  nrhich  make  a  fine  appearance,  dhd  in- 
dicate the  prosperity  of  the  citizens.^ 

Bourdeaux,  the  other  chief  commercial  port  of  France,  is 
situated  on  the  Garonne,  and,  before  the  revolutionary  war 
prov^  so  hitd  to  the  maritime  concerns  of  France,  hud  a  very 
extensive  trade.  When  the  commerce  of  France  is  in  a  nou- 
rishing state,  the  exportation  of  wines  and  brandy  from  this 
port,  to  most  parts  of  Europe,  is  amazingly  gredt ;  and  it  has 
been  a  long  time  in  possession  of  the  best  share  of  the  West 
India  trade.  The  Vin  de  Bourdeaux,  generally  called  claret, 
from  its  transparency,  is  one  of  the  principal  exports.  The 
merchants  of  Bourdeaux,  befoi*e  the  late  commotions,  were 
opulent,  and  lived  in  a  splendid  style  The  theatre  is  the  roost 
magnificent  in  France,  and  the  actors  used  to  receive  liberal 
salaries.  The  city  is  handsome  and  conveniently  planned, 
most  of  the  principal  streets  leading  directly  to  the  extensive 
quay,  which  runs  along  the  banks  of  the  Garonne.     This  city, 

•  And.  HisL  Com.  v6l.  2.  p.  499. 
t  Ibid.  vol.  3.  p.  298. 

X  For  the  antiquity  and  early  commerce  of  this  city,  vide  M.  Rossi's 
Histoire  dc  la  ville  de  AJlarseilles,  folio  1642. 
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with-  the  whole^rovince  of  Guienne,  being  annexed  to  the  con- 
tinental dominions  of  Henry  II.  of  England,  in  consequence 
of  his  marriage  with  Eleanor  of  Aquitaine,  began  at  that  time 
to  be  much  frequented  by  the  English,  and  the  intercourse 
has,  in  time  of  peace,  ever  since  continued.*  Bourdeaux  is  also 
memorable  on  account  of  the  residence  of  the  illustrious  Ed- 
ward, commonly  called  the  Black  Prince,  who  kept  his  court 
in  that  city,  during  his  residence  in  those  parts.f  These  two 
principal  trading  towns  of  France  may,  upon  the  whole,  be 
regarded  as  nearly  on  a  parity  with  Liverpool  and  Bristol.  A 
late  judicious  traveller,  however,  thinks,  that  before  the  revo- 
lution, Bourdeaux  considerably  surpassed  Liverpool.^ 

Nantes,  although  inferior  to  Marseilles  and  Bourdeaux,  is  a 
large  commercial  city,  comprising  a  population  of  between 
50,000  and  60,000.  It  is  situated  on  the  Loire,  and  has  seve- 
ral fine  new  streets,  with  a  splendid  theatre,  and  extensive 
suburbs.  Before  the  revolution,  Nantes  was  the  principal 
port  in  France  for  the  slave  trade,  and  bad  greatly  augment- 
ed its  wealth  by  the  traffic  of  human  flesh.  Port  I'Orient  and 
Havre-de-Grace  are  also  considerable  trading  towns.  The 
commerce  of  Calais,  Dunkirk,  and  Boulogne,  is  never  very 
extensive  ;  but  in  time  of  war  they  carry  on  the  business  of 
privateering  with  great  assiduity  and  often  with  considerable 
success.  These  three  last  are  strongly  fortified.  Boulogne 
has  been,  during  the  present  war,  a  great  rendezvous  of  troops, 
and  a  place  of  bustling  resort,  on  account  of  the  preparations 
for  the  invasion  of  England^ 

Brest  and  Toulon,  the  two  great  naval  arsenals,  are  striking 
features  in  the  maritime  aspect  of  France.  Brest  is  situated 
on  the  north  side  of  an  exceedingly  fine  bay,  opening  into  the 
Atlantic,  wilk  a  narrow  and  difficult  entrance,  which  secures 
the  shipping  from  any  attack  of  an  enemy.  The  quay  ex*tends  * 
about  a  mile  in  length,  and  here  is  every  accommodation  for 
the  fleets.  The  town,  which  is  seated  on  the  declivity  of  an 
eminence,  is  only  of  small  ex.tent.  The  streets  are  narrow 
JU)d  crooked ;  and  about  30,000  is  supposed  to  be  the  amount 

•  And.  Hist.  Com.  vol.  1.  p.  155. 

f  Rapiii*8  Hist.  Eng. 

4  Young's  Tour  la  JFranc^  vol.  1.  p.  GO. 
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of  Its  population.  Toulon  exceeds  Brest  in  eAentand  popu* 
lation,  as  well  as  in  grandeur,  although  generally  reckoned 
inferior  in  regard  to  naval  importance.  It  is  divided  into  the 
old  and  the  new  quarters,  which  display  the  same  contrast  as 
the  old  and  new  towns  of  Marseilles,  the  first  being  ill  built 
and  making  a  poor  appearance,  the  other  containing  many- 
elegant  houses,  and  a  fine  square  lined  with  trees,  besides 
sevei^al  magnificent  works  of  Louis  XIV.  There  arc  also  two 
harbours,  the  old  and  the  new,  corresponding  with  the  quar- 
ters of  the  town.  The  old  is  called  the  merchant's  harbour^ 
and  is  bordered  by  an  extensive  quay.  The  new  harbour,  the 
work  of  Louis  XIV.  is  amply  provided  with  accoipmodations 
for  ships  of  war;  and  the  dock>yards,  basons,  &c.  are  very 
extensive.  Both  the  old  and  the  new  port  have  an  outlet  into 
the  spacious  outer  road  or  harbour,  which  is  fdrmed,  by  na- 
ture, almost  circular,  and  surrounded  with  hills.  This  town 
will  be  rendered  memorable,  in  the  history  of  tlie  French 
revolution,  by  its  surrender  to  the  English,  in  the  autumn  of 
1793,  and  the  dreadful  consequences  which  ensued.  But  this 
is  not  the  only  calamity  which  Toulon  has  experiented.  It 
has  been  several  times  almost  depopulated  by  the  plague^, 
having  suffered  no  less  than  nine  different  visitations  of  that 
dreadful  disease,  since  the  commencement  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  the  last  of  which  happened  in  the  y^ar  1720,  at  the 
time  when  Marseilles  suffered  so  severely  under  the  same 
indiction. 

£(/i/fce5.]— Most  of  the  principal  edifices  of  France  have 
been  mentioned  in  describing  the  cities  and  towns,  especially 
Paris  and  its  vicinity.  The  Gothic  cathedrals  and  castles  are 
too  numerous  for  particular  notice.  The  French  nobility  had 
grand  chateaux  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom,  ^though  they 
resided  almost  constantly  in  the  metropolis.*  The  bridge  of 
Neuil6,  consisting  of  five  wide  arches  of  equal  size,  and  es- 
teemed the  most  beautiful  in  Europe,  may  be  mentioned  as  a 
master  piece  of  its  kind.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  conclude 
this  article  by  remarking,  that  in  architecture  the  French 

•  For  descriptions  of  the  palace  of  Chantilli,  and  several  others,  see 
Col  Thornton*i  Tour. 
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were  k>ng  superior  to  the  Englifih :  now  they  can  only  boast 
an  equality. 

Island^,'] — ^The  shores  of  France  present  few  islands  of  any 
great  importance.    Those  on  the  western  coast  are  Df  incon- 
siderable extent,  and  of  little  celebrity,  except  the   isle  of 
Oleron,  famous  for  a  code  of  maritime  laws,  promulgated 
about  A.  D.  1194,  by  Richard  I.  king  of  England,  to  whose 
French  dominions  this  island  was  an  appendage.     The  isle  of 
Rhe,  opposite  to  Rochelle,  is  noted  oi^y  on  account  of  the 
English  expedition,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.     Belleisle  is 
about  nine  miles  long,  and  three  broad,  and  almost  surrounded 
with  steep  rocks.      It  contains  a  town  called  Palais,  with  a 
strong  citadel ;  but  notwithstanding  the  difTicuIty  of  access  and 
the  strength  of  the  fortifications,  it  surrendered  to  the  British 
arms,  June  1,  1761,  after  having  for  some  weeks  made  a  gal- 
lant defence.     On  this  coast  are  several  other  small  islands, 
but  of  too  little  importance  to  merit  description.     Ushant, 
about  twelve  miles  distance  from  the  continent,  and  nine  in 
circuit,  containing  about  600  inhabitants,  may,  however,  be 
mentioned  as  being  the  most  westerly  headland  of  France. 
On  the    Mediterranean  coast,  the  isles   called  Hiercs,  near 
Toulon,  have  a  barren  and  naked^appearance.     Some  writers, 
however,  ascribe  to  them  a  portion  of  ancient  fame,  as  being 
Homer's  celebrated  isle  of  Calypso.     But  the  spacious  and 
excellent  road  for  shipping  between  the  continent  and  these 
islands,  capable  of  affording  a  secure  shelter  to  the  largest 
Aeets,  is  the  ot^ly  circumstance  from  which  they  now  derive 
any  importance. 

Corsica  is  the  roost  important  and  extensive  of  all  the  French 
islands,  in  the  number  of  which  it  has  not  till  lately  been 
classed,  as  it  lies  nearer  to  Italy  than  to  France,  and  was  not 
annexed  to  the  dominions  of  the  latter  till  after  the  middle  of 
the  last  century.  The  language  and  manners  also  of  the 
people  are,  or  at  least  were,  till  of  late,  rather  Italian  than 
French.  This  island  is  more  remarkat^le  for  the  courage  and 
bravery  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  noble  stand  which  they  suc- 
cessively made  against  the  power  of  Genoa  and  of  France, 
than  for  any  natural  advantages  which  it  possesses.  The 
country  is  mountainous,  barren,  and  ill  cultivated ;   the  air 
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thick  and  unwholesome.*  Wheat  and  other  grain  are  pro- 
duced in  the  valleys,  and  a  variety  of  fruitSi  such  as  olives^, 
grapes,  figs,  and  almonds  on  some  of  the  hills  ;  but  the  general 
aspect  of  the  country  presents  a  picture  of  sterility.  This 
island  has  often  changed  its  masters,  having  been  successively 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Carthagenians,  the  Romans^  the 
Saracens,  the  Pisans,  the  Genoese^  and  the  French,  of  whose 
empire  it  now  forms  a  department.  Corsica  had  derived 
celebrity  from  the  courage  and  conduct  of  that  illustrious  pa- 
triot Paschal  Paoli,  and  has  obtained  a  still  more  splendid  me- 
morial in  the  page  of  history,  by  giving  birth  to  the  present 
Emperor  of  the  French. 

•  La  Croix's  Gcog.  vol  1.  p.  528. 
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Historicftl  View....General  Progress  of  Society,  &e. 

Although  France,  the  Ancient  Gaol,  was,  from  the  earliest 
ages  of  historical  record,  a  country  of  abundant  fertility  and 
vast  population,  it  was  not  able  to  make  an  fidvantageous  use 
of  its  immense  resources.  Divided,  tike  most  other  countries, 
into  a  number  of  independent  and  unconnected  states,  it  had 
no  common^  centre  of  political  union.  The  Gauls  were  fre- 
quently  involved  in  intestine  wars ;  and  their  confederacies, 
the  result  of  temporary  circumstances,  were,  like  those  of 
other  barbarians,  ineffective,  inconstant,  and  totally  inadequate 
to  any  grand  system  of  national  enterprise,  founded  in  general 
concert.*  Some  of  the  Gallic  tribes,  howevel*,  at  different 
epochs,  made  formidable  inroads  into  other  countries,  and 
carried  their  conquests  to  a  great  extent.  At  a  remote  period 
of  antiquity,  they  aubdued  most  of  the  countries  on  the  south 
side  of  the  Danube,  from  the  Alps  to  the  Euxine  ;  and  after 
having  ravaged  several  parts  of  Greece,  passed  over  into  Asia 
minor,  and  established  a  colony  in  the  district,  which  derived 
from  tliese  conquerors  the  flame  of  Galatia,  or  Gallo-Grecia. 
The  northern  parts  of  Italy,  lately  comprehending  Savoy,  Pied- 
mont, the  Milanese,  the  Venetian  territories,  &c.  which  now 
constitute  the  Italian  kingdom,  formed  a  part  of  Gaul  until  it 
fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Romans,  to  whom  it  had  long 
been  known  by  the  name  of  Gallia  Cisalpina,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  Gallia  Transalpina,  the  modem  France.  About  four 
centuries  before  the  Christian  xra,  Brennus,  a  Gallic  chief, 
with  a  numerous  army  having  rendered  himself  master  of  a 
great  part  of  Italy,  took  and  destroyed  the  city  of  Rome,  the 

*  Caesar  exhibits  a  striking  view  of  the  factious  spirit  of  the  Gauls. 
Cominent.  lib.  6.  cap.  11  and  12. 
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capitol  alone  resisting  the  assaults  of  the  barbarians.  From 
this  time  the  Romans  considered  the  Gauls  as  their  most  for- 
midable enemies ;  and  were  said  by  their  historians,  not  to 
make  war  agsunst  them  for  glory  and  conquest,  but  for  the  pre- 
servation of  their  own  independence  and  national  existence. 
At  last,  after  a  war  vigorously  carried  on  during  the  space  of 
ten  years,  the  whole  of  Gaul  was,  by  the  consummate  courage 
and  military  skill  of,  Julius  Csesar  and  his  invincible  legions, 
brought  under  the  Roman  dominion  and  constituted  one  of  the 
most  valuable  and  flourishing  provinces  of  the  empire. 

During  the  long  period  of  nearly  500  years,  this  country  re- 
mained under  the  Roman  yoke,  and  its  history  is  intimately 
blended  with  that  of  Rome.  In  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Ho- 
norius,  the  Goths  having  ravaged  Italy,  Astolphus  their  king, 
brother  of  the  famous  Alaric,  concluded  a  peace  with  the  em- 
peror ;  and,  having  married  the  sister  of  that  monarch,  estar 
blished  a  Gothic  kingdom  in  the  southern  part  called  Gallia 
Xarbonensis.  The  Burgundians  about  the  same  time  seized 
on  the  eastern  parts,  and  the  Franks,  a  German  nation  inha- 
biting a  district  situated  between  the  Rhine,  the  Weser,  and 
the  sea  coast,  having  afterwards  invaded  and  conquered  the 
whole  country,  conferred  on  it  the  modem  name  of  France. 

The  first  king  of  this  nation,  whose  name  history  records, 
is  Pharamond.*  His  reign  is  placed  about  A.  D.  424 ;  and 
he  is  generally  considered  as  one  of  the  chief  legislators  of 
the  Franks.  It  does  not,  however,  appear  that  this  prince  ever 
passed  the  Rhine,  or  made  any  inroads  into  Gaul.f  The  first 
irruption  of  the  Franks,  is  supposed  to  have  been  made  under 
the  conduct  of  Clodion  his  son  and  successor,  who  is  said  to 
have  been  twice  expelled  from  the  province  by  jEtius  the  Ro- 
man general.  Some,  however,  assert  that  in  another  expedi- 
tion he  made  a  conquest  of  Artois  and  the  Cambresis,  with 
Tournay  and  some  of  the  adjacent  districts,  and  afterwards 
fixed  his  reiiidence  at  Amiens  in  Picardy.  However  this  may 
be,  it  is  considered  as  certain  that  Merovej  his  successor,  was 
an  ally  of  the  Romans  in  the  celebrated  battle  fotjght  with  At- 
tila,  king  of  the  Huns,  in  the  plain  of  Chalons  in  Champaigne, 

*  Pufiendorf,  £tau  formes  en  Europe  traduction  FraD9oise,  1.  p.  258. 
t  Ibid. 
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when  that  barbarian  conqueror  received  the  memorable  defeat 
which  effected  his  expulsion  from  GauL*     But.allhough  the 
king  of  the  Franks  had  on  this  occasion  joined  wiih  the  Roman 
general  £tius  and  Theodoric,  sovereign  of  the  Gothic  king< 
dom  of  Thoulouse,  in  expelling  the  common  enemy,  he  soon 
after  turned  his  arms  against  his  former  allies,  conquered  Pi- 
cardy,  Normandy,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  Isle  dc  France, 
and  towards  the  east  made  himself  master  of  the  countiy  as  far 
as  Mayence.     The  death  of  jEiius,  the  last  prop  of  the  falling 
empire,  together  with  the  shattered  state  of  the  Roman  army 
in  Gaul,  after  the'  bloody  battle  fought  with  Attila,  seem  to 
have  concurred  to  facilitate  the  enterprises  of  the  Franks ; 
who,  from  this  period  making  a  rapid  progress,  soon  establish- 
ed their  monarchy  and  extended  its  limits.     From  this  prince, 
the  first  race  of  their  kings  rcceivc(\  the  appellation  of  Mero- 
vingians.!    He  died  A,  D.  468.    Chimeric,  his  son,  being  ex- 
pelled from  the  kingdom,  was  afterwards  re-established  ;  and, 
having  driven  out  the  Britons  and  the  Saxons,  who  had  made 
inroads  into  France,  seized  on  Lorraine.     This  prince  died  A. 
D.  48 1 .     It  is  uncertain  bow  far  the  Franks  had  extended  their 
conquests  in  Gaul,  or  what  was  the  state  of  their  kingdom  when 
Clovis  ascended  its  throne.    .Puffendorf  says,  that  Childeric 
had  added  Paris  to  his  dominrons.f     It  does  not,  however,  ap- 
pear certain  whether  the  present  capital  of  France  was  his 
acquisition  or  that  of  Clovis,  his  son  and  successor.     Curiosity 
is  eager  to  investigate  the  origin  of  nations  ;  and  that  of  the 
French  monarchy  claims  our  notice  on  account  of  its  early  and 
continued  consequence :  but  the  history  of  its  commencement, 
and  the  actions  of  its  primitive  monarchs  are  so  involved  in 
obscurity,  that  the  President  Hcnault,  rather  than  bewilder 
himself  in  a  labyrinth  of  conjectures  and  contradictions,  has 
chosen  to  begin  his  chronological  series  from  Clovis,  and  fixes 
the  victory  of  that  prince  over  Syagrius  the  Roman  genera?, 
about  A.  D.  486,  as  the  first  important  epoch.     Clovis  after- 
wards defeated  the  Alemanni  near  Cologne,  and  in  all  his  en- 
terprises was  generally  successful.     His  power  was  first  esta- 

•  Puffendorf,  Etals  formes  en  Europe  traduction  Frar^Mse,  1.  p.  258. 
t  Introd.  a  THistoire  des  etats  formes  en  Europe,  12mo.  §  2.  p.  259. 
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bllshed  by  his  valour ;  and  a  variety  of  circumstances  contri- 
buted to  his  aggrandizement.  The  Gauls,  having  been  harass- 
ed by  a  multipUcity  of  tyrants,  were  weary  of  the   Roman 
domination,  and  regarded  Clovis  as  a  deliverer.    They  were 
strongly  attached  to  Christianity^  and  he  gained  their  affec- 
tions by  favouring  their  bishops.     His  marriage  with  Clotilda^ 
niece  to  Gondebaud  king  of  Burgundy,  raised  their  expecta- 
tions of  his  conversion  ;  and  the  pious  exhortation  of  his  con- 
sort contributed  to  realize  their  hopes.      The  superstitious 
attachment  of  the  Franks  to  Paganism,  however,  was  to  be 
overcome,  before  their  king  could  make  a  public  profession 
of  Christianity.     And  his  prudence,  which  appears  to  have 
been  equal  to  his  valour,  suggested  an  expedient  for  overcom- 
ing the  obstinacy,  and  inHuencing  the  minds  of  an  ignorant 
people.     After  his  defeat  of  the  Alemanni,  he  piously  or  po- 
litically ascribed  that  victory  to  the  God  of  the  Christians,      , 
whom  lie  declared  he  had  invoked  during  the  battle,  binding         V 
himself  with  a  vow  to  embrace  Christianity  if  crowned  with     •^^^^ 
success.      This  declaration  operated   so  powerfully  on  the 
minds  of  the  Franks,  that  when  Clovis  was  baptized  by  Remi- 
gius,  bishop  of  Rheims,  almost  the  whole  nation  followed  his 
example.*     Clovis  now  began  to  extend  his  conquests.     His 
power  was  aggrandized,  but  his  conversion  had  not  extinguish- 
ed his  ambition.     He  attacked  the  Gothic  kingdom  of  Thou-         N^ 
louse,  which  was  founded  by  Adolphus,  brother  of  Alaric  the 
plunderer  of  Rome.     The  Gallic  clergy,  who  were  zealous 
Catholics,  favoured  his  pretensions  to  the  dominions  of  the         ' 
Arlan  Visigoths ;  and  the  battle  of  Vougle,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Poitiers,  in  which  their  king  was  slain,  annexed  to  the  king- 
dom of  the  Franks  that  of  the  Visigoths,  comprising  all  the 
country  between  the  Pyrenees,  the  Rhone,  and  the  Loire.f 

Before  the  reign  of  Clovis,  the  kings  of  the  Franks  gene- 
rally resided  at  Soissons  ;  but  that  prince,  after  the  conquest 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Visigoths  made  Paris  the  capital  of  his 
dominions,  about  A.  D.  508  ;  and  carried  the  Gothic  crown, 
regalia,  and  treasures  from  Thoulouse  to  that  city.     This  first 

•  Greg,  of  Tours,  lib.  2.  c.  31. 
t  Idem.  lib.  2.0.37. 
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Christian  monarch  of  the  French,  after  a  reign  of  thirty  years, 
the  latter  part  of  which  he  had  employed  in  endeavouring  to 
expiate  his  crimes,  by  building  and  endowing  churches  and 
monasteries,  died  A.  D^  51 1,  at  the  age  of  forty-five,  and  was 
buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Genevieve,  at  Paris,* 

The  death  of  Clovis  was  scarcely  less  fatal  to  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  French  monarchy,  than  hi6  life  had  been  conducive 
to  its  aggrandizement.  His  four  sons  divided  among  them- 
eelves  his  extensive  dominions.  Thierry,  the  eldest,  had  for 
his  share  the  territory  lying  between  the  Meuae  and  the 
Rhine,  which  was  then  called  Austrasia,  and  had  Metz  for  its 
capital.  Childebert  was  king  of  Paris  :  Ciotaire  of  Soissons  ; 
and  Clodomir,  of  Orleans.  The  empire  of  the  Franks,  being 
thus  divided  into  four  independent  kingdoms,  soon  began  to 
exhibit  a  scene  of  barbarian  wars  and  murderous  contention  ; 
*which  ended  in  the  union  of  the  whole  under  Ciotaire.  But 
the  death  of  this  prince,  A.  D.  562,  occasioned  a  second  par- 
tition of  the  monarchy  among  his  sons,  who,  like  those  of 
Clovis,  were  four  in  number  ;  and  the  experience  of  the  evils 
resulting  from  the  former  division,  did  not  prevent  their  re- 
petition. These  princes  divided  •the  four  former  kingdoms 
among  themselvi^'  tby  lot.f  C  haribert  obtained  the  kingdom 
of  Paris  ;  Chilperic>  that  of  Soissons  ;  Austrasia  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Sigebert ;  and  Gontram  had  the  kingdom  of  Orleans,  in 
which  was  included  Burgundy,  vrhidh  had  been  conquered  by 
the  combined  forces  of  Childebert  and  Ciotaire.  All  the  evils 
of  disunion  were  again  experienced  ;  and  the  intestine  wars, 
the  perfidies  and  cruelties,  of  which  France  had  lately  been 
the  theatre,  were  reiterated  with  the  most  horrible  aggrava- 
tion. Fredegonda,  wife  to  Chilperic  king  of  Soissons,  and 
Brunehaut,  princess  of  Spain,  wife  to  Sigebert,  king  of  Au- 
strasia, equally  famous  for  their  mutual  hatred  and  their  influ- 
ence over  tl>eir  husbands,  are  names  which  stand  conspicuous 
in  the  annals  of  guilt.  These  two  queens,  who  sacrificed 
every  thing  to  their  ambition  and  their  revenge,  and  involved 
the  empire  of  the  Franks  in  more  bloody  contentions,  than  it 

*  Henault.  Abrege  Chronol.  de  I'Hist.  d^  Francey  voL  1.  p.5. 
t  Gesta  Francorum,  cap.  29. 
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bad  ever  before  experienced.*  After  m^ny  yews  of  civil 
wars,  carried  on  with  the  most  vindictive  spirit  and  in  the 
most  sanguinaiy  manner,  the  destruction  of  multitudes  of 
princes  of  the  royal  family,  left  Ciotaire  II.  son  of  Chilperic 
and  Fredegonda,  sole  monarch  of  France.  He  re-established 
the  public  tranquillity,  and  was  the  third  prince  who  ruled 
over  the  whole  united  kingdom.  But  he  cojnmitted  the  go-^ 
vefnment  of  Ausirasia  and  Neustria  to  the  niayors  of  the  pa- 
lace, whose  authority  resembling  that  of  viceroys,  now  began 
to  shew  ilself  in  France  ;  and,  from  that  time  gradually  in- 
creasing, at  last  enabled  them  to  seize  the  crown.  Ciotaire 
II,  who  had  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  a  lover  of  jus- 
tice and  peace,  a  name  more  honourable  -than  that  of  a  con^ 
queror,  died  A.  D.  628,  universally  regretted  by  bis  subjects. 
He  was  buried  in  the  church  of  St.  Germain  des  pres  at  l*a- 
ris»  and  with  him  expired  all  the  glory  of  the  Merovingiair 
race.  The  succeeding  princes  of  that  dynasty  were  plunged 
in  sensuality,  vice,  and  inactivity.  Dagobert,  son  and  succes- 
sor of  Ciotaire,  by  his  vices  weakened  and  debased  the  royal 
authority,  and  burdened  the  people  with  taaces  to  support  his 
debaucheries,  or  to  expiattf  them  by  pious  profusion.  His  es- 
pousal of  three  wives,  all  living  at  the  \  "tie  time,  and  the 
number  of  his  concubines,  are  evidences  of  the  corruption  of 
his  morals  ;  and  the  bequest  of  80001b.  weight  of  lead  to  cover 
the  abbey  and  church  of  St.  Denis,  which  he  had  founded^ 
was  his  last  attempt  to  bribe  Heaven  for  a  pardon.t  The  king* 
dom,  after  his  death,  was  divided  between  his  two  sons,  Sige« 
bert,  king  of  Austrasia,  and  Clovis  II.  king  of  the  rest  of 
France.  These  princes,  however,  had  only  a  nofninal  autho« 
rity  and  the  regal  power  was  now  absorbed  by  that  of  the 
rAayors  of  the  palace.  Of  these  officers  there  were  two,  one 
in  each  kingdom  ;  and  they  soon  had  the  influence  and  ad« 
dress  to  render  their  offices  hereditaiy.  Pepin,  sumamed  the 
Elder,  the  first  conspicuous  ancestor  of  the  family  of  Charle- 
magne, had  been  mayor  of  the  palace  under  Dagobert,  and 
continued  in  that  post  under  Sigibert,  king  of  Austrasia.    He 

*  For  an  arranged  detail  of  these  eoofmittts^  vide  Henault's  Chrono- 
logical Abridgment,  vol.  1. 
t  Hen.  Ab.  Chron.  vol.  1.  p.  25. 
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died  A.  D.  639,  and  was  succeeded  in  his  office  by  Grimoald 
his  son.  To  trace  the  uninteresting  contentions  of  those  un- 
settled times,  in  which  the  intrigues  of  the  mayors  of  the*pa- 
lace  succeeded  through  the  weakness  and  inactivity  of  the 
kings,  would  be  now  iQ  little  purpose.  It  suffices,  therefore^ 
to  observe  that  Dugobert  II.  king  of  Austrasia,  having  been 
assassinated,  his  death  ought  to  have  made  Thierry  III.  king 
of  Burgundy  and  Neustrja,  monarch  of  all  France  ;  but  the 
people,  dreading  to  fall  under  the  power  of  Ebroin,  nuiyor  of 
the  palace  to  Thierry,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
that  prince  ;  and  Pepin  d'Heristal,  so  called  from  his  chateau 
or  castle,  on  the  banks  of  the  Meuse,  in  the  territory  of  Liege, 
assumed  the  govemmeot  of  that  country  with  the  title  of  duke 
or  viceroy,  though  he  still  acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of 
ThierryJ^  An  open  rupture,  however,  soon  took  place  ;  and 
a  battle  decided  the  dispute  between  the  real  and  the  nominal 
sovereign.  Thierry  was  defeated,  and  Pepin  usurped  the  su* 
preme  authority  over  the  whole  kingdom,  under  the  title  of 
mayor  of  the  palace,  while  thelformer  retained  only  the  bare 
name  of  king.f  This  prince  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Clovis 
III.  in  whose  name,  and  in  those  of  his  successors,  Childebert 
IIL  and  Dagobert  III.  Pepin  continued  to  reign  over  France, 
and  subdued  several  of  the  frontier  provinces  which  the  divi- 
dons  of  the  government  had  encouraged  to  revolt.  Death 
having  deprived  him  of  his  two  eldest  sons,  he  resolved  to 
perpetuate  his  authority  in  his  own  family,  by  constituting  his 
grandson  Theodobaid,  an  infant,  mayor  of  the  palace  under 
the  guardianship  of  his  mother.  Thus,  at  Pepin's  decease, 
the  sovereign  of  France  saw  bis  power  transferred  to  an  in- 
fant, and  subject  to  the  control  of  a  woman.  A  revolt  of  the 
people  was  the  consequence  of  so  strange  a  system  of  govern- 
ment ;  and  the  infant  Theodobaid  was  divested  of  his  office, 
which  was  afterwards  conferred  on  a  nobleman  named  Rain- 
froy.  During  these  commotions,  the  famous  Charles  Martel, 
natural  son  of  Pepin  by  a  concubine,  having  been  imprisoned 
by  Theodobald's  mother,  made  his  escape  and  took  refuge  in 

*  Mem.  de  I'Acad.  des  Belies  Lett.  torn.  6. 
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Austrasia,  where  the  people  received  him  with  all  the  affec* 
lion  which  his  father's  memory  inspired,  and  without  hesita- 
tion acknowledged  him  as  duke  of  that  country.  Chilperic  II. 
having  now  succeeded  Dagobert  III.  a  rupture  ensued  be- 
tween him  and  the  new  Duke  of  Austrosia,  of  which  the  issue 
was  similar  to  that  of  the  contest  between  Pepin  afld  Thierry 
III.  The  king  was  defeated  in  several  engagements,  and 
for(;^d  to  fiy  into  Aquitaine.  .Charles,  now  master  of  the 
whole  kingdom,  instead  of  assuming  the  regal  title,  substitut- 
ed, in  the  place  of  Chilperic^  another  king  known  by  the  name 
of  Clotaire  IV  ;  and,  on  the  death  of  the  latter,  recalled  the 
former  to  the  throne.  Thus  •Charles,  for  reasons  which  can- 
not at  this  time  be  discovered,  preferred  the  less  ostentatious 
title  of  mayor  of  the^  palace  to  that  of  monarch  of  France. 
Chilperic  was  succeeded  by  Thierry  IV.;  and  Charles,  reign- 
ing in  his  name,  now  began  to  render  the  arms  of  France  for- 
midable to  the  neighbouring  nations.  In  the  year  732^  he 
marched  against  the  Saracens,  who,  from  Spain,  had  penetrat-* 
ed  into  France,  and  defeated  Aem  between  Tours  and  Poitiers 
with  a  terrible  slaughter.  Historians  relate  that,  in  this  battle, 
the  loss  of  the  Saracens  amounted  to  the  incredible  number 
of  300,000.  The  danger  with  which  France,  and  even  all 
Christendom,  had  been  menaced,  followed  by  so  glorious  a  de- 
liverance, might  give  rise  to  some  degree  of  exaggeration  ; 
but  it  is  certain  that  the  action  was  decisive,  the  victory  of  the 
French  complete,  and  the  carnage  on  the  side  of  the  enemy 
almost  unexampled.  By  this  victory,  over  an  enemy  that  be- 
fore had  been  reckoned  invincible  and  then  threatened  Europe 
with  subjugation,  Charles  Martel  confirmed  his  power  and  im- 
mortalized his  name.  The  Saracens  were  soon  after  totally 
driven  out  of  France,  and  from  that  time  gave  up  all  hopes  of 
extending  their  conquests  beyond  the  Pyrenees. 

At  the  death  of  Thierry  III.  Charles  instead  of  nominating 
a  new  king  reigned  under  the  title  of  Duke  of  the  French,  and 
being  victorious  over  all  his  enemies,  sat  down  in  peace,  his 
sword  having  rendered  him  the  arbiter  of  Europe.  He  was 
succeeded  by  his  two  sons  Carloman  and  Pepin,  the  former 
reigning  over  Austrasia  and  the  latter  over  the  rest  of  the  king- 
dom. Pepin,  however,  put  an  end  to  the  interregnum  by  plac- 
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ing  Childeric  III.  on  the  throne  of  Burgundy  and  Nustria. 
Pepin  and  Carloman,  with  their  joint  force,  defeated  the  Ba- 
varians, the  Saxons,  the  Alemanni  and  the  Sclavonians,  aa  well 
as  the  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  who  had  revolted,  and  by  their  union, 
efTectually  promoted  their  oMrn  interests,  and  those  of  the  king- 
dom.    Carloman  afterwards  resigned  his  Dukedom  of  Aus. 
trasia,  and  retiring  to  Rome  embraced  a  monastic  life  ;  but 
Pepin  assuming  the  title  as  well  as  the  power  of  king,  A.  D. 
750,  caused  Childeric  to  be  shut  up  ih  a  monastery,  excluding 
for  ever  the  descendants  of  Clovis  from  the  throne  of  France. 
From  the  reign  of  Dagobert  I.  to  the  exclusion  of  the  Mero- 
vingian dynasty,  including  a  period  of  about  a  hundred  and  six 
years,  the  government  of  France  exhibited  a  singular  political 
phenomenon,  a  long  continued  succession  of  kings,  without 
power,  and  of  ministers  invested  with  sovereign  authority,  con- 
stituting two  hereditary  races,  one  <^  nominal,  the  other  of  real 
monarchs.   During  this  long  space  of  time,  the  talents  and  ac- 
tivity of  the  mayors  of  the  palace,  form  a  striking  contrast  with 
the  imbecility  and  indolence  of  the  kings ;  Pepin  d'lieristal, 
Charles  Martel,  and  Pepin  his  son,  who  at  length  assumed  the 
regal  title,  and  was  the  first  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty »  go- 
verned France  as  mayors  of  the  palace,  during  the  space  of 
fifty  years,  and  on  all  occasions  displayed  equal  prudence  and 
fortitude  ;  while  tlie  kings  neither  knowing  nor  caring  what 
passed  in  the  kingdom,  were  no  more  than  decorated  pageants 
occasionally  shown  to  the  people.    Those  degenerate  descen- 
dants of  the  warlike  chiefs  of  the  Franks  to  indulge  their  indo-' 
lence,  devolved  the  whole  business  of  the  government  on  the 
mayors  ctf  the  palace,  and  these  officers  indemnified  themselves 
for  their  laborious  attention  to  public  affairs,  by  usurping  the 
sovereign  authority.     The  descendants  of  Clovis,  like  those 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  Cyrus,  and  other  Asiatic  conquerors,  sunk 
into  a  state  of  degeneracy  of  which  the  history  of  Europe  has 
not  furnished  any  parallel  instance.    The  appellation  of/ajwe- 
ants,  or  sluggards,  given   them  by  the  French  Ristorians,  is 
aptly  expressive  of  their  stupid  inactivity. 

Those  dark  ages,  in  which  literature  was  little  known,  and 
barbarian  force  was  every  where  predominant,  have  left  us  few 
documents  relative  to  the  general  state  of- society.    Historians 
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overlooking  the  condition  of  mankind  in  genera],  have  consi- 
dered the  sanguinary  contests  of  tyrannical  chiefs  as  the  only 
transactions  worthy  to  be  recorded.    And  the  antiquary  of  mo- 
dern times  finds  himself  lost  in  tracing  the  state  of  arts,  sci- 
ences and  manners  in  a  remote  period.     In  the  Gothic  ages, 
immediately  succeeding  the  downfal  of  the  Roman  empire, 
France  appears  to  have  possessed  at  least  as  great  a  share  of 
the  learning  still  remaining  in  Europe  ks  any  country  on  this 
side  of  the  Adriatic.     In  the  age  immediately  preceding  the 
subversion  of  the  Roman  power,  learning  flourished  in  Gaul 
more  than  at  any  former  period.      Bourdeaux,  Thoulouse, 
Treves  and  Autun,  were  the  seats  of  the  muses.     The  Gauls 
were  completely  Romanized  and  the  Latin  was  the  vulgar  lan- 
guage*    The  Eruption  of  the  Franks  into  Gaul  was  less  vio- 
lent, less  marked  with  destruction  apd  carnage  than  those  of 
the  Saxons  into  England  ^  and  their  conquests  of  the  country 
was  effected  in  a  shorter  space  of  time,  and  with  less  difficulty 
and  bloodshed  than  that  of  Italy  by  the  Goths.     One  particu; 
lar  circumstance  is  also  to  be  observed,  which  must  have  con- 
siderably tended  to  prevent  that  total  extinction  of  learning  in 
Gaul,  which  took  place  in  some  other  countries.    The  Gallic 
clergy,  who  in  all  probability  were  as  learned  as  any  in  the 
western  church,  favoured  the  designs  of  Clovis,  and  he  always 
acted  in  concert  with  the  bishops,  whose  influence  in  no  small 
degree  facilitated  his  conquests.  The  Roman  forces  endeavour- 
ed to  maintain  their  standing  ;  but  the  Gauls  appear  to  have 
tamely  expected  the  event.     And  it  does  not  appear  that  the 
people  were  ever  so  severely  oppressed  by  the  Franks,  as  those 
of  most  other  countries  were  by  their  barbarian  conquerors. 
From  a  consideration  of  these  various  circumstances  therefore 
it  appears  that  neither  religion,  learning  nor  civil  society  re- 
ceived so  greara  shock  from  the  irruption  .of  the  Franks  -into 
Gaul  as  from  those  of  other  barbarous  nations  into  the  other 
provinces  of  the  western  Empire.   U|x>n  the  whole  it  appears 
that  the  age  of  Clovis  and  his  immediate  successors  was  more 
learned  than  those  which  afterwards  followed,  and  that  the 
frequent  divisions  of  the  Empire  of  the  Franks,  and  their  tur- 
bulent consequences  were  more  hostile  toliterature  and  science 

*  Histoire  literarie  de  France. 
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than  their  first  conquest  of  the  country  :  for  the  French  writers 
have  remarked  that  from  the  age  of  Clovis  to  that  of  Charie- 
magne  learning  was  constantly  on  the  decline.* 

The  commerce  of  France  under  the  first  dynasty,  like  that 
of  all  other  nations^  in  the  early  ages,  is  a  subject  but  little  illus- 
trated by  the  ancient,  and  difficult  to  be  investigated  by  mod- 
em Historians.  That  under  the  Roman  dominion  Marseilles, 
and  other  towns  on  the  Mediterranean,  had  a  trade  which  in 
those  ages  might  he  deemed  considerable,  is  a  circumstance 
which  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt.  Gaul  w^  a  flourishing  pro. 
vince,  and  always  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  important  and 
valuable  appendages  of  tlie  Empire.  It  contained  a  number  of 
Roman  colonies  :  magnificent  remains  yet  attest  the  grandeur 
of  some  of  its  cities,  and  splendour  creates  a  presumption  of  the 
existence  of  commerce.  The  towns  on  the  Mediterranean, 
were  very  advantageously  situated  for  carrying  on  a  trade  with 
the  best  parts  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  also  with  its  vast 
metropolis,  from  which  they  were  at  a  moderate  distance. 
After  the  establishment  of  the  Franks,  the  Levant  trade  was 
opened  to  them  by  >heir  negotiations  with  the  emperors  of 
Constantinople ;  and  to  this  commerce  the  President  Henault 
principally  ascribes  the  riches  displayed  under  the  successors 
of  Clovis.  These  riches  indeed  appear  astonishing,  if  we  give 
implicit  credit  to  the  historians  of  that  age,  who  inform  us  that 
St  Eloy,  bishop  of  Noyon,  and  treasurer  to  Dagobert  I,  being 
in  the  former  part  of  his  life  an  opulent  goldsmith,  used  to 
wear  a  belt  set  with  diamonds  when  he  came  to  court  in  the 
preceding  reign  ;  also  that  he  made  for  Clotharius  II,  a  chair 
of  massive  gold,  and  for  Dagobert,  a  throne  of  the  same  metal. 
Without  insisting  on  the  possibility  of  exaggeration  or  mistake, 
it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe  that  what  historians  relate  of 
the  extraordinary  display  of  riches  in  remote  ages  and  iginong 
nations  half  civilized,  although  on  a  superficial  view  of  things 
it  may  appear  incredible,  will  on  a  more  accurate  investigation 
be  found  strictly  within  the  verge  of  probability.  It  is  here 
necessary  to  refer  to  an  observation  already  made,t  that  wealth 

•  Histoire  literaire  de  France,  ubi  supra. 
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being  in  those  times  in  the  hands  of  only  a  feW|  and  not  as  at 
present  circulated  by  an  active  and  flourishing  trade,  whatever 
historians  tell  us  concerning  the  luxury  and  splendour  of  ancient 
times,  must  be  considered  as  relating  only  to  a  few  princes, 
or  opulent  gntndees,  and  that  in  such  a  state  of  society  as  £u* 
rope  presented,  before  the  extension  of  commerce  had  excit* 
ed  the  industry  and  ameliorated  the  condition  of  the  inferior 
classes  of  the  community,  the  magnificence  of  the  great,  was 
not  a  sure  criterion  of  the  wealth  of  the  people.  France,  how> 
ever,  had  at  this  eai^  period  possessed  various  other  means 
of  amassing  a  considerable  quantity  of  wealth  besides  those  of  \ 
commerce.  The  establishment  of  so  many  Roman  colonies* 
would  infallibly  introduce  into  Gaul  some  portion  of  that 
wealth,  of  which  Rome  had  plundered  more  opulent  coun- 
tries* And  the  riches  which  Clovis  carried  from  Thoulouse, 
after  the  conquest  of  that  kingdom,  leave  no  room  to  doubt 
that  the  Visigoths  had  brought  thither  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  spoils  of«Italy. 

The  laws  of  the  French  under  the  first  race  of  their  kings, 
are  involved  in  the  same  obscurity  as  th^  rest  of  their  social  ^ 
system.  Under  the  Roman  government  Roman  laws  and  man-  « 
ners  had  been  introduced  into  Gaul ;  and  the  country  was  be- 
come entirely  Roman.  The  original  laws  of  the  Franks,  by 
whatever  peculiarities  they  might  be  distinguished,  bore  in 
their  principal  features  a  strong  resemblance  to  those  of  the 
other  nations,  who  established  their  dominion  on  the  ruinsr 
of  the  Roman  empire.  They  were  all  of  the  same  original 
stock,^and  had  the  same  leading  character.  Tliey  lived  under 
the  same  climate,  and  were  nearly  all  in  the  same  stage  of  ci- 
vilization. From  these  circumstances,  a  similarity  of  manners, 
customs,  and  general  opinions  prevailed  among  them,  and  at 
a  much  earlier  period  a  similar  degree  of  conformity  in  the 
government,  manners,  and  social  state  of  the  Gauls,  Germans^ 
and  Scandinavian^.* 

The  primitive  ideas  of  men  are  formed  solely  from  physical 
circumstances.  The  progress  of  civilization  is  that  alone 
which  extinguishes,  modifies,  or  changes  manners,  customs, 

•  Compare  Cscsar  do  Bell.  Gall.  lib.  6.  with  Tacit,  dc  morib.  Gcr- 
manorum,  chap.  46. 
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general  ideas  and  habits  of  life,  accommodates  political  and 
legislative  systems  to  the  various  exigences  of  improved  so- 
ciety, and  is  the  source  of  all  moral  distinctions.  Among 
savage  nations,  therefore,  few  characteristic  differencies  are 
perceptible ;  and  among  those  which  are  only  half  civilized, 
the  leading  features  of  social  life  bear  a  strong  resemblance. 
The  different  Gothic  and  German  nations  were  equally  re- 
markable for  their  love  of  liberty  and  of  war.  Their  primi- 
tive government  was  a  kind  of  military  democracy,  under  a 
general  or  diieftain,  by  the  Roman  writers  commonly  dignified 
with  the  title  of  king,  whose  authority  was  almost  entirely  li- 
mited to  military  affairs.  National  concerns,  were  debated  in 
their  general  councils  which  have  already  been  mentioned.* 
Their  armies  were  composed  of  volunteers,  who  followed  theiir 
chief  without  pay  in  quest  of  plunder,  or  in  search  of  new  set- 
tlements. Whether  any  other  modes  of  levying  troops  were 
used,  in  conformity  to  the  feudal  system  which  they  establish- 
ed in  their  new  conquests,  seems  a  matter  of  uncertainty. 
Cxsar  and  Tacitus  represent  the  Gallic  and  German  soldiers 
entirely  as  volunteers  accompanying  their  chief,  from  inclina- 
tion and  not  from  compulsion.  But  if  the  commander  could 
not  order  them  to  march,  his  authority  was  undoubtedly  great 
ikfter  they  had  taken  the  field.  And  whether  any  power  re- 
sided fai  the  great  national  councils  to  order  and  enforce  com- 
pulsory levies,  or  whetlier  such  measures  were  ever  found 
necessary,  is  a  subject  with  which  tho  Roman  writers  perhaps 
were  not  fully  acquainted.  The  political  constitution  of  bar- 
barous nations  being  not  systematically  defined,  but  arbitrarily 
accommodated  to  present  exigences,  it  is  difficult  to  investi- 
gate with  any  degree  of  aceuracy.  They  considered  their  con- 
•quests  as  common  properly,  in  which  all  had  a  right  to  share, 
as  all  had  contributed  xo  the  acquisition.  The  distribution  was 
made  by  lot,  but  what  circumstances  might  influence  its  re- 
gulation is  a  matter  which  at  this  time  cannot  be  ascertained. 
'  Their  conquests  in  the  Roman  provinces  shew  that  the  divi- 
sion was  very  unequal.  Military  rank  and  distinction  seem 
to  have  detecmined  tlve  mode  of  partition.  But  the  best  share 
was  swallowed  up  oy  the.  great  odicers.     It  is  generally  sup- 

*  Vide  remarks  on  the  Sa:cons  in  this  work  under  History  of  England. 
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posed  that  Uie  lands  thus  allotted  were  allodiali  entailing  no 
oUigation  on  the  possessors.* 

At  the  time  when  Cassar  wrote  his  Commentaries,  society  was 
among  many  of  the  Grerman  tribes  in  its  rudest  state.t  They 
neglected  agricalture,  and  like  the  ancient  Scythians,  and  their 
descendants,  the  modern  Tartars,  subsisted  by  hunting  and 
pa8turage4  From  the  period  in  which  Caesar  wrote,  to  the 
time  when  Tacitus  composed  his  Treatise  de  mor  German, 
a'hundred  years,  had  elapsed,  a  space  of  time,  which  operates 
a  considerable  change  in  national  manners,  especially  in  those 
of  a  rude  people  that  has  much  communication  with  civilized 
states.  During  the  interval  between  Caesar  and  Tacitus,  the 
German  tribes  near  the  frontiers  had  a  considerable  inter* 
course  with  the  Romans,  and  accordingly  we  find  that  some 
of  them,  especially  the  Suiones,  were  much  improved,  while 
many  of  the  others  remained  in  the  same  rude  state  of  society, 
little  superior  to  that  which  exists  among  the  savage  tribes  of 
North  Americar.$ 

Among  the  ancient  Germans,  ev<sry  in^vidual  was  at  liber- 
ty to  choose  whether  be  would  engage  in  any  military  enter* 
prise,  no  obligation  being  imposed  by  public  authority.  When 
an  expedition  was  proposed  by  any  of  their  chiefs,  such  as 
approved  of  the  cause,  and  the  leader,  rose  up  and  declared 
their  intenticm  of  following  him  ;  and  those  who  did  not  per- 
form thb  voluntary  engagement,  were  considered  as  traitors 
and  deserters,  and  regarded  as  infamous.))  As  every  indivi- 
dual was  so  independent,  it  was  the  grand  object  of  the  Ger- 
man chiefs  to  gain  adherents,  and  attach  them  to  their  persons 
and  interests.  Their  principal  distinction  and  power  consisted 
in  being  attended  by  a  numerous  band  of  these  retainers,  who 
constituted  their  ornament  and  .defence,  and  whose  services 
being  wholly  voluntary,  were  gained  a^d  preserved  by  pre- 
sents of  arms  and  horses,  as  well  as  by  profuse  entertain- 
ments.    They  had  nothing  else  to  bestow  on  their  followers, 

*  Du  Cange  Gloss,  voc.  Allod. 
t  C«sar,  lib.  v\.  cap.  21.  J  Ibid. 

$  Tacit,  dc  mop.  German,  cap.  44.— P.  Charlevoix  Jour.  Historique 
(l*iin  Voyajje  dans  PAmcriqwe.    Compure  tliefC  two  authors. 

II  C.csur,  lib,  6.  cap.  21. 
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and  in  this  state  we  can  discover  no  featuce  of  the  feudal  sys* 
tern,  although  these  manners  seem  to  have  tended  to  its  in* 
troduction.     When  landed  property  was  rendered  permanent) 
the  military  chief  then  becam&a  great  proprietor,  and  reward- 
ed his  adherents  with  grants  of  land,  attended  with  a  variety 
of  conditions,  and  here  we  have  the  origin  of  feudal  tenures, 
and  all  the  obligations  of  vassalage.  In  their  military  expedi. 
tions,  all  the  booty,  of  whatever  kind,  was  divided  by  lot,  ac* 
cording  to  military  rank ;  their  chiefs  and  their  kings  could 
claim  nothing,  but  what  fell  to  their  share  by  this  decision.* 
The  conquered  lands  were  thus  divided,  and  every  warrior 
seized  the  portion  that  fell  to  his  share  as  a  settlement  acquir- 
ed by  his  sword,  and  possessed  it  as  a  free  man  in  full  pro- 
perty, independent  of  any  superior  lord.     But  as  property  ac- 
quired by  conquest  was  still  in  danger  of  being  lost  by  the 
same  means,  they  saw  the  necessity  of  coming  Under  a  gene- 
ral obligation  of  defending  the  community.     This,  like  most 
of  the  other  social  compacts,  seems  to  have  been  at  first  estab* 
.lished  by  tacit  consent,  and  afterwards  rendered  more  explicit 
by  legal  ordinances.     In  the  history  of  the  Franks,  this  obli- 
gation  may  be    u*aced  back   to  an  early  period.     All  were 
obliged  to  afford  assistance  to  the  sute,  by  personal  service,  or 
pecuniary  fines.     Chilperic,  who  beg^  his  reign  A.  D.  563, 
levied  those  fines  on  persons  who  had  disobeyed  the  summons 
to  accompany  him  in  one  of  his  expeditions.!     And  a  law  of 
Charlemagne,  enacted  A.  D.  807,  ordains  that  every  freeman 
possessing  five  mansi,  or  sixty  acres  of  land,  should  be  liable 
to  personal  service  in  the  field.f    It  appears,  indeed,  to  have 
been  a  primitive  idea  in  politics,  that  every  man,  within  cer- 
tain limits  of  age,  was  to  be  considered  as  a  soldier;  and 
obliged,  on  pressing  occasions,  to  repair  to  the  national  &tan« 
dard. 

Under  whatever  conditions  the  barbarians  of  the  north  di- 
vided the  waste  and  half  cultivated  lands  which  they  conquer- 
ed from  neighbouring  tribes  as  barbarous  as  themselves,  as 
soon  as  they  had  settled  in  the  Roman  provinces,  and  obtained 

•  Grepr.  of  Tours.     Ilist.  Francorum,  lib.  2.  cap.  27. 

f  Greg,  of  Tours,  lib.  5.  cap.  26. 

i  Capit.  A.  D.  80r.  apud  Uobertson.    Hist.  Charles  V.  vol.  1.  ' 
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valuable  acquisitions,  which  were  to  be  held,  not  only  against 
the  ancient  ptossessors  but  likewise  against  new  invaders,  they 
soon  perceived  the  necessity  of  close  union,  and  of  a  systema- 
tic arrangement  of  military  force.  The  genera],  under  whoso 
banners  they  had  achieved  the  conquest,  was  considered  as 
the  head  of  the  colony,  and  had  the  greatest  share  of  the  con. 
quered  territory,  while  the  rest  being  divided  according  to 
the  different  degrees  of  military  rank,  every  officer  or  soldier 
received  his  share,  under  the  condition  of  appearing  in  arms 
whenever  the  common  cause  might  render  it  necessary.    This 
division  of  property  and  its  conditions,  gave  rise  to  the  feudal 
system,  a  form  of  government  before  unknown  in  the  southern 
countries  of  Europe.      'J'hc  king,  or  general,  parcelled  out 
hts  lands,  obliging  those  on  whom  he  bestowed  them  to  at- 
tend him  in  all  his  military  enterprises,  and  by  this  superior 
allotment,  had  it  in  his  power  to  reward  past  services,  or  at- 
tach to  his  interests  new  followers.     The  nobles  followed  his 
example,  and  annexing  the  same  conditions  to  their  grants  of 
land,  enabled  themselves  to  appear  like  independent  sovereigns  • 
at  the  head  of  their  numerous  vassals.    A  ^^udal  kingdom  was, 
in  its  fundamental  principles  and  original  formation,  nothing 
more  than  a  military  establishment.     A  victorious  army,  can- 
toned out  in  the  country  which  it  had  conquered,"  continued 
arranged  under  its  proper  officers,  who  were  bound  to  hold 
themselves  in  readiness  to  assemble,  and  act  whenever  occa- 
sion should  require  their  united  operation.  This  arrangement, 
however,  apparently  so  regular,  wanted  a  due  subordination, 
and  was  often  dissolved  into  anarchy.     Antiquaries  and  histo- 
rians are  doubtful  whether  the  feudal  system  was  in  use  among 
the  northern  nations,  previous  to  their  irruption  into  the  em- 
pire, or  whether  it  was  an  expedient  then  devised  for  the  se- 
curity of  their  new  possessions.     The  unanimous  agreement 
of  all  those  conquerors,  in  establishing  tliis  kind  of  govern- 
ment in  the  different  countries  which  they  conquered,  how- 
ever, affords  a  strong  presumption  that  something  of  the  kind 
prevailed  among  them,  even  in  their  ancient  territories.  It  is 
certain,  that  agriculture  was  practised,  and  lands  appropriated 
among  some  of  the  German  and  Gothic  tribes,  before  their 
conquest  of  tUc  Roman  provinces.  Ar.d  from  the  sketch  here 
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given  of  the  natural  progress  of  barbarian  society^  it  appears 
highly  probable  that  the  first  outlines  of  the  feud^  system  had 
been  formed  among  the  nations  to  the  north  of  the  Danubet 
at  the  same  time  that  the  appropriation  of  lands  took  place  ; 
although,  like  other  political  institutions,  it  acquired  a  more 
regular  form  as  they  advanced  in  civilization.* 

Under  the  vigorous  administration  of  Charles  Martel)  and 
that  of  Pepin  his  son,  while  the  latter  was  only  Mayor  of  the 
Palace,  France  had  begun  to  assume  an  appearance  very  dif- 
ferent from  that  which  it  had  made  since  the  death  of  Clovis 
its  foundcr.f  The  division  of  the  kingdom  so  often  repeated} 
had  been  a  source  of  anarchy  hostile  to  science  and  literature, 
to  religion  and  morals,  to  civil  security  and  political  greatness. 
And  the  weakness  of  the  kings  had  still  more  degraded  the 
throne,  till  the  talents  and  exertions  of  these  ministers,  coun* 
teracting  the  incapacity  and  indolence  of  the  monarchs,  re- 
united the  fragments  of  the, broken  monarchy,  anU  restored  it  to 
a  state  of  prosperity  and  grandeur  in  which  it  had  seldom  been 
seen  since  the  reign  of  Clovis.  The  accession  of  Pepin  gave 
a  new  lustre  to  the  throne,  and  under  a  king  equally  prudent 
and  brave,  France  acquired. a  decided  preponderancy  in  the 
political  scale  of  that  age.  Pepin,  indeed,  although  not  allied 
to  the  family  of  Clovis,  ascended  the  throne  of  Uie  Merovin- 
gians with  every  advantage  in  his  favour.  He  was  encouraged 
by  Pope  Zachary,  who,  like  himself,  was  a  man  of  talents  and 
enterprise.  'Through  his  influence,  as  well  as  in  gratitude 
for  favours  received  from  Pepin,  the  clergy. of  France  sup- 
ported Ills  pretensions.  The  nobles  respected  him  for  his 
bravery,  and  the  people  despised  the  p^igeant  kings  whose 
names  were  scarcely  ever  mentioned.  It  is  said  that  Pepin, 
undoubtedly  acquainted   with  the  sentiments  of  the  Roman 

•  The  picture  of  the  Germans  given  by  Caesar  and  Tacitus,  corres- 
ponds witii  what  is  said  of  the  Goths  by  the  Byzantine  writers  ;  and  of 
the  Huns  and  Alans  by  Ammianus  MarceHinus,  lib  31.  We  have  en- 
larged on  the  subject  in  this  place,  because  the  history  of  France  exhi- 
bits ti)e  progress  of  the  feudal  system  more  distinctly  than  that  of  any 
other  nation. 

t  Pharamond  is,  by  most  French  historians,  called  the  founder  of 
their  monarchy  ;  but  Clovis  appears.to  have  a  better  claim  to  that  title. 
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pontifiT,  who  wanted  his  assistance  against  Constantine  Copro- 
ny^mus  the  iconoclast  emperor  of  Constantinople^  as  well  as 
against  the  Lombards,  proposed  to  his  holiness  a  case  of  con- 
science  worthy  to  be  investigated  by  papal  infallibility.  The 
qu<^tion  was,  whether  a  prince  incapable  of  governing,  or  a 
minister  invested  with  royal  authority,  and  supporting  it  with 
dignity,  <$ught  to  have  the  title  of  king.  The  interests  of  the 
holy  see  dictated  the  solution.  The  Pope  decided  in  favour 
of  the  minister,  and  his  decision  removed  every  scruple,  if 
any  existed.  The  king  was  shut  up  in  a  monastery,  and  the 
minister  was  raised  to  the  throne.  In  order  to  confer  a  kind 
of  divine  character  on  royalty,  Pepin,  in  imitation  of  the  Jewish 
kings,  was  solemnly  crowned  and  anointed  with  consecrated 
oil,  a  ceremony  unknown  to  his  predecessors.*  This  was 
performed  in  the  cathedral  of  Soissons  by  St.  Boniface,  arch- 
bishop of  Mentz,  the  famous  apostle  of  the  Germans. 

Success  attended  the  policy  of  the  Pope  in  favouring  Pe- 
pin's usurpation.  Astulphu's,  king  of  the  Lombards,  had 
seized  on  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  which  had  hitherto  been 
subject  to  the  eastern  empire.  .  After  this  -success  he  laid 
claim  to  Rome,  and  marched  his  army  toward  that  city.  Ste- 
phen in,  then  Pope,  alarmed  at  his  approach,  tried  to  nego- 
tiate, and  sent  him  a  solemn  embassy.  But  prayers  and  pre- 
sents were  ineffectual ;  the  king  of  the  Lombards  resolved  to 
reign  in  Rome.  Convinced  that  force  must  be  repelled  by 
force,  Stephen  went  in  person  to  Paris  to  implore  the  assis. 
tance  of  the  monarch  of  France.  Pepin  marched  twice  across 
the  Alps,  recovered  the  exarchate,  and  conferred  it  on  the 
Pope.  Thus  lie  repaid  the  papal  favour  with  interest,  and  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  temporal  power  of  the  see  *of  Rome. 
Stephen,  not  to  be  wanting  in  gratitude,  anointed  him  again 
with  the  holy  unction,  and  also  his  two  sons  Carloman  and 
Charles,  constituting  each  of  them  patrician  of  Rome.  B\it 
the  successes  of  Pepin  in  Italy,  were  not  the  only  glories  of* 
his  reign.     He  was  victorious  over  the  Saxons,  the  Sclavo- 

*  Some  authors  say  that  Clovis  was  crowned  and  anointed  at  Rheims  ; 
but  the  president,  Henault,  expressly  says,  that  Pepin  was  the  first  king 
of  France  on  whom  that  ceremony  was  performed.  Ab.  Chron.  vol.  1. 
p.  44.' 
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nians,  the  Bavarians,  and  the  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  whose  duchy 
he  annexed  to  the  crown  of  France, t>f  which  it  had  been  for- 
merly held  as  a  fief.  Having  equally  aggrandized  his  power 
and  his  fame,  and  acquired  the  respect  both  of  his  subjects 
and  his  neighbours,  he  died  A.  D.  768,  in  the  fifty-fourth  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  seventeenth  of  his  reign,  which  had  been 
uniformly  glorious  and  successful.  He  never  affected  abso- 
lute power,  but  referred  all  affairs  of  importance  to  the  national 
assemblies,  of  which  he  was  the  oracle,  being  not  less  distin- 
guished by  his  prudence  in  counsel,  than  by  his  intrepidity  in 
action. 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe,  that  the  first  organ  ever 
seen  in  France,  or  probably  in  any  of  the  western  countries, 
was  sent,  in  the  year  757,  as  a  present  to  Pepin  from  Constan- 
tine  Copronymus,  Emperor  of  Constantinople. 

The  two  sons  of  Pepin,  Carloman  and  Charles,  known  by 
the  name  of  Charlemagne,  succeeded  their  father.  The  dis- 
positions of  those  two  princes  were  totally  different ;  the  for- 
mer was  gloomy  and  suspicious,  the  latter  open  and  generous. 
France  had  every  thing  to  fear  from  the  opposition  of  their 
tempers,  and  the  collision  of  their  interests.  But  the  death  of 
Carloman,  which  happened  soon  after  that  of  his  father,  secur- 
ed the  public  tranquillity,  by  leaving  Charles  sole  master  of 
the  kingdom.  The  ambitious  and  enterprising  genius  of  this 
prince  now  began  to  form  projects,  of  which  the  successful  ex- 
ecuuon  has  rendered  his  name  immortal :  his  reign  introduc- 
ed a  new  sera,  and  operated  an  important  revolution  in  the  po- 
litical system  of  Europe.  His  first  military  expedition  was 
against  the  Saxons,  whom  he  defeated  near  Paderborn,  and 
plundered  their  famous  temple,  in  which  the  idol  Irminsul 
was  worshipped.  The  conquest  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Lom- 
bards was  his  next  achievement.  Desiderius  then  swayed  the 
sceptre  of  Lombardy.  Charles  and  Carloman  had  married 
the  two  daughters  of  that  prince,  and  the  latter  had  left  two 
sons  by  his  wife  j  but  Charles  had  divor'^.ed  his  consort,  and 
espoused  Ildegarda,  a  princess  of  Swabia.  Bertha,  the  widow 
of  Carloman,  apprehensive  for  the  safety  of  herself  and  her 
children,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  fled  to  her  father, 
and  put  herself  and  her  two  sons  under  his  protection.  De- 
voL.  II.  26 
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sideriusi  who  was  extremely  incensed,  against  Charles  for  di- 
vorcing bis  other  daughlpr,  received  them  with  kindness,  and 
solicited  Pope  Adrian  I.  to  crown  and  anoint  the  young  princes 
as  successors  to  Carloman.     The  Pope,  however,  fearful  of 
incurring  the  displeasure  of  Charles,  durst  not  comply  with 
this  request ;  and  Desiderius,  exasperated  at  his  refusal,  hav- 
ing ravaged  the  papal  territory,  prepared  to  lay  siege  to  Rome. 
In  this  emergency  Adrian  had  recourse  to  France,  implored 
the  assistance  of  Charlemagne,  and  invited  him  to  the  con- 
quest of  Italy.    The  French  monarch,  with  whose  views  the 
proposal  perfectly  agreed,  received  the  pope's  invitation  with 
pleasure.  He  immediately  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  Saxons, 
and  collected  such  a  force  as  shewed  that  its  object  could  be 
nothing  less  than   the   conquest  of  Lombardy.     Desiderius, 
apprised  of  these  formidable  preparations,  detached  several 
bodies  of  troops  to  guard  the  passes  of  the  Alps.     But  Char- 
lemagne being  informed  of  this  precaution  of  the  enenty,  sent 
a  detachment  under  the  direction 'of  experienced   guides; 
which,  crossing  the  mountains. by  a  different  route.  Cell  un- 
expectedly on  the  Lombards  that  guarded  the  defiles.  The 
enemy,  being  thus  surprised,  fled  in  the  utmost  confusion. 
Charles  now  entered  Italy  without  opposition  ;  while  the  king 
of  the  Lombards,  unable  to  keep  the  field,  retired/ to  Pavia, 
his  capital.     Charlemagne,  with  his  whole  army,  immedi'ately 
invested  that  city  ;  but  the  vigorous  defence  which  it  made 
obliged  him  to  convert  the  siege  into  a  blockade.     He  then 
marched  with  a  part  of  his  forces  against  Verona  ;  which,  af- 
ter a  desperate  resistance,  was  compelled  to  surrender.   The 
siege  of  Pavia  was  then  recommenced^  and  carried  on  with 
redoubled  vigour  until  Easter,  when  Charles,  committing  the 
conduct  of  it  to  Bertrand,  his  uncle,  went  to  keep  that  festival 
at  Rome,  where  he  was  received  in  the  most  pompous  man- 
ner by  the  pope,  the  magistrates,  and  the  clergy.     Having  re- 
mained some  time  in  that  city,  amidst  reiterated  applauses  and 
accumulated  honours,  he  conGrmed  the  donations  which  Pe- 
pin, his  father,  had  made  to  St.  Peter,  and  returned  to  the 
camp  before  Pavia.     The  Lombards  continued  to  defend  their 
capital  with  desperate  valour,  till  the  horrors  of  peslilencei 
added  to  the  calamities  of  war,  compelled  them  at  length  to 
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surrender.  The  unfortunate  Desiderius,  with  his  queen  and 
his  children)  as  <  well  as  his  daughter  Bertha,  Carloman's  wi- 
dow, and  her  sons,  who  had  been  taken  at  Verona,  all  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  and  were  sent  into  France. 
How  they  were  afterwards  disposed  of  is  uncertain,  as  history 
is  silent  concerning  their  fate.  Charles  now  claiming  the  do- 
minions of  Dcsiderinsby  right  of  conquest,- was  crowned  King 
of  Italy,  A.  D.  774,  with  the  iron  crown  of  the  Lombard 
princes.* 

The  next  step  of  the  conqueror  was  to  settle  the  govern- 
ment of  his  new  kingdom.  After  consulting  the  pope  on  this 
important  subject,  he  prudently  permitted  the  people  to  live 
tinder  their  former  laws,  and  ratified  all  th&  existing  esta- 
blishments. He  committed  the  borders,' or  marches  of  his 
newly  acquired  territories,  to  the  care  of  counts.  Mho  were 
called  Counts  of  the  Marches,  from  whoni  the  title  of  Mar- 
quis derives  its  origin.  He  also  occasionally  sent  commissa- 
ries to  examine  into  the  conduct  of  these  oiRcers,  and  to  ad- 
minister justice  throughout  his  dominions.  National  affairs 
of  importance  were  settled  in  the  general  assembly  of  all  the 
bishops,  abbots,  and  barons  of  the  kingdom. 

Every  thing  being  regulated  in  Lombardy,  Charlemagne 
immediately  turned  his  arms  agairtbt  the  Saxons,  who  had 
violated  the  former  treaty^  and  fnassacred  a  body  of  French 
troops. t  Marching  rapidly  from  Italy  into  Germany,  he  de- 
feated the  barbarians,  and  obliged  them  to  sue  for  peace.  Al- 
most every  year  of  his  reign  was  marked  by  some  military 
expedition,  and  signalized  by  some  important  success.  Italy 
and  Germany  were  not  the  only  countries  that  experienced 
the  irresistible  ibrce  of  his  arms.  In  the  year  778,  he  undet*- 
took  an  expedition  into  Spain  at  the  solicitation  of  the  Moorish 
governors  of  Saragossa  and  AiTagon ;  who,  having  revolted 
agsdnst  Abdurrahman,  King  of  Cordova,  had  implored  the  as- 
sistance of  the  French  monarch,  ofierinr;  to  acknowledge  him 
as  their  sovereign.  Charlemagne  accepted,  with  pleasure,  the 
proposal  which  furnished  him  a  pretext  for  extending  his  sww.y 
beyond  the  Pyrenees.    Entering  Spain  with  all  possible  expe- 
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dition,  he  took  Pampeluna  and  Saragossa,  re-established  the 
Moorish  Governors,  and  received  the  homage  of  the  princes 
whose  terntories  were  situated  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the 
viver  Ebro.  But  in  repassing  the  nsount^dns,  his  roar-guard  was 
surprised  and  defeated  by  Lupus,  Duke  of  Gascogne,  in^the 
vall(;y  of  Roncevaux.  Here  fell  the  famous  Roland,  so  much  ce- 
lebrated in  Romance.*  Soon  afterwards  he  madeakind  of  tri- 
umphal march  through  Italy  to  Rome,  where  the  Pope  anoint* 
ed  and  crowned  his  two  sons,  Pepin  and  Louis,  who  accom- 
panied him,  kings  of  Lombardy  and  Aquitaine.     The  affairs 
of  Germany,  in  the  next  place,  called  for  his  attention,  where 
a  general  revolt  of  the  Saxons,  who  had  already  routed  the 
French  ymy  at  Sintal,  rendered  his  presence  necessary.     A 
detailed  narrative  of  those  wars  with  that  barbarous  but  brave 
and  independent  people,  which,  with  occasional  intervals,  last- 
ed above  thirty  years,  would,  at  this  day,  be  uninteresting ; 
and  time  has  almost  buried  the  long  series  of  battles,  massa-* 
cres,  and  cruelties,  in  oblivion.     The  last  grand  effort  of  tlus 
warlike  people,  who  then  occupied  the  greatest  part  of  the 
north  of  Germany,  was  made  under  the  conduct  of  the  cele. 
brated  Witikind,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  their  generals. 
But  their  desperate  valour  was  not  an  equal  match  for  the  su- 
perior discipline  and  military  skill  of  the  troops  of  France ; 
and  their  revolt  proved  fataUy  unsuccessful.     If,  as  Eginhart 
states,  Charlemagne  ordered  4,500  of  their  principal  men  to 
be  massacred  for  having  refused  to  deliver  up  their  general, 
a  parallel  instance  of  severity  is  scarcely  to  be  met  with  in  the 
history  of  mankind.  After  many  battles  fought  with  desperate 
obstinacy,  numberless  cruelties  committed,  and  oceans  of  blood 
spilt  on  both  sides,  the  Saxons  were  at  last  completely  sub- 
jected, and  Germany  bccahie  a  part  of  the  empire  of  Charle- 
magne.    A  furious  zeal  for  religion,  joined  to  an  insatiable 
lust  of  dominion,  actuated  all  his  conduct ;  and  the  conversion 
of  the  Saxons  to  Christianity,  seems  to  have  been  a  principal 
object  of  his  ambititdh.     With  indefatigable  labour  and  perse- 
verance, and  a  prodigious  effusion  of  blood,  he  at  length  gain- 
ed his  point.     Wiiikind,  the  famous  Saxon  leader,  embraced 
Christianity  ;  and  his  great  mind,  despising  hypocrisy,  all  his 
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subsequent  conduct  exhibited  convincing  proofs  of  the  sincerity 
of  bis  conversion.  But  he  could  not  inspire  his  associates 
iivith  similar  sentiments.  The  roost  resolute  and  daring  spi- 
ritSv  on  the  final  reduction  of  their  country,  preferring  expa. 
triflttipn  to  subjection,  retired  into  Scandinavia,  where  great 
numbers  of  them,  and  of  their  descendants,  actuated  by  the 
most  vindictive  hatred  against  the  dominion  and  religion  of 
the  conqueror,  became  the  instigators  and  associates  of  the 
Danes  and  the-Normans  in  their  predatory  expeditions,  which 
about  that  time  began  to  be  formidable  to  all  the  maritime 
countries  of  Europe. 

The  zeal  of  Charlenlagne  for  religion,  and  his  ambitious  de- 
sire of  being  considered  as  protector  and  head  of  the  church, 
sometimes  engaged  him  in  theological  disputes  unworthy  of 
his  character,  and  betrayed  him  into  ridiculous  and  arrogant 
pretensions.  Two  Spanish  bishops  having  revived  the  doc- 
trine of  Nestorius,  the  council  of  Frankfort,  one  of  the  most 
famous  ever  held  in  the  West,  was  convened,  A.  D.  794,  for 
iKe  purpose  of  examining  their  tenets.*  Charlemagne  open- 
ed the  assembly  himself,  and  proposed  the  condemnation  of 
that  hereby.  The  bishops,  as  might  be  expected,  decided  ac- 
cording to  his  will ;  and  in  consequence  of  that  decision,  he 
expressed  himself,  in  a  letter  to  the  churches  of  Spain,  in 
these  terms :  ^  You  entreat  me  to  judge :  I  have  done  so : 
i  have  assisted  as  an  auditor  and  an  arbiter  in  an  assembly  of 
bishops ;  we  have  examined,  and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  have 
settled  what  ought  to  be  believed."  No  Roman  Pontiff,  brim- 
ful of  infallibility,  ever  made  use  of  more  positive  language. 
In  this  cbuncil  was  also  decided  the  curious  and  interesting 
affair  of  the  propriety  of  paying  a  kind  of  veneration  to  ima- 
ges of  saints,  and  other  holy  personages. 

The  Greek  Emperor,  Leo  IV.  bad  banished  his  wife  .Ir«n6 
for  her  attachment  to  image  worship.  This  ambitious  prin- 
cess being  intrusted  with  the  regency,  during  the  minority  of 
her  son  Constantine,  assembled  the  second  council  of  Nice, 
ivhich  decided  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  supported  by  the  em- 
press ;  and  it  was  accordingly  decreed,  that  images  ought  to 
be  retained  in  churches,  and  venerated  with  an  honorary  res- 
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pect)  but  that  real  adoration  is  due  to  God  alone.  Unfortu- 
nately the  translation  of  the  acts  of  this  council^  was  so  defec- 
tive as  entirely  to  pervert  the  meaning  of  the  article  relating 
to  images,  which,  in  consequence  of  this  mistake,  was  cooa- 
dered  as  giving  a  sanction  to  downright  idolatry.  Charlemagne, 
and  the  bishops,  therefore,  rejected  the  council  of  Nice,  and 
presented  a  meniorial  to  Adrian  L  in  which  the  king  loaded 
that  council  with  invectives,  accused  it  of  idolatry,  and  declared 
his  abhorrence  of  its  impiety.  The  Pope,  however,  making  him 
sensible  of  the  mistake  that  had  been  committed,  the  difference 
on  that  point  was  settled,  and  the  second  council  of  Nice  was 
declared  oecumenical.* 

From  religious,  he  now  turned  his  attention  to  political  and 
military  affairs.  The  Saxons  had  been  so  often  subdued,  and 
had  so  often  revolted,  that  Charlemagne,  now  finding  himself 
superior  to  all  opposition,  resolved  to  render  the  subjection  of 
their  country  complete  and  perpetual.  In  this  view  he  took 
the  decisive  measure  of  removing  the'm  from  Germany  and 
distributing  them  throughout  Flanders,  Helvetia,  and  various 
other  parts  of  his  dominions^  where  they  soon  mixed  with  the 
maifs  of  the  inhabitants.  Their  country  was  repeopled  by  colo^ 
Dies  from  Sclavonia.  By  this  arrangement  he  plated  his  power^ 
in  that  quarter,  almost  beyond  the  control  of  events,  while  new 
conquests  were  the  glory  of  his  declining  years.  He  made 
himself  master  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Avars,  formerly  that  of 
the  Huns,  comprising  the  modem  Austria  and  Hungary.  AU 
France  and  Germany,  part  of  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  and  Italy, 
as  far  as  Benevento,  were  at  the  same  time  under  his  do* 
minion.  His  power  was  now  uncontrollable,  and  his  glixy  was 
about  to  reach  its  meridian.  Leo  III.  had  succeeded  Adrian  I. 
in  the  papacy ;  and,  like  his  predecessors,  acknowledged  the 
sovereignty  and  courted  the  friendship  of  thfe  French  monarch. 
In  the  third  year  of  his  pontificate,  Campule  and  Pascal,  two 
nephews  of  the  late  Pope,  accused  him  of  heinous  crimes,  at. 
tacked  him  in  the  public  street,  and  wounded  him  in  several 
places.  Leo  was  dragged,  half  dead,  into  the  church  of  St. 
Mark,  and  having,  by  the  assistance  of  some  friends,  effected 
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his  escape,  the  Duke  of  Spoletto,  the  French  general,  granted 
him  an  escort  to  conduct  him  to  Charlemagne.  That  prince 
recdived  him  with  every  possible  mark  of  respect,  sent  him 
back  with  a  numerous  retinue  of  guards  and  attendants,  and 
soon  after  followed  in  peison  to  investigate  the  affair.  Being 
arrived  at  Rome*  he  convoked  an  assembly  of  bishops  and  no- 
bles, to  examine  the  accusation  brought  forward  against  the 
Pontiff,  who  purged  himself  by  oath,  no  proof  of  criminality 
being  adduced.  After  this  extraordinary  trial,  a  singular  sce^e 
^as  exhibited,  which,  notwithstanding  the  surprise  afiectecl^y 
Charlemagne,  had  undoubtedly  been  preconcerted  between  him 
and  the  Pope.  On  Christmas-day,  while  the  king  assisted  at 
mass,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Peter,  the  sovereign  Pontiff,  ap. 
preaching  him,  placed  an  imperial  crown  on  his  head.  The 
people  immediately  began  to  cry,  ^'  Long  life  and  victory  to 
Charles  Augustus,  crowned  by  the  hand  pf  God  1  Long  live 
the  great  and  pious  emperor  of  the  Romans !"  The  Pope  then 
conducted  him  to  a  magnificent  throne,  prepared  for  the  pur- 
ppse,  and  presented  him  with  the  imperial  robe.  His  title  was 
soon  universally  acknowledged,  and  embassies  were  se^  to  ' 
congratulate  him  from  every  quarter.  Iren6,  empress  of  the 
Bast,  who  had  deposed  her  son  Qonstantine,  made  him  a  pro- 
posal of  marriage ;  and  the  treaty  is  said  to  have  been  actually 
concluded,  when  Nicephorua,  the  Patrician,  conspired  against 
that  ambitions  and  artful  princess,  banished  her  to  Lesbos,  and 
usurped  the  imperial  throne  of  Constantinople.  Nicephorus, 
also  fearing  the  power  of  Charles,  immediately  sent  an  embassy 
to  salute  him  with  the  title  of  emperor  and  Augustus ;  and  the 
limits  of  the  two  empires  were  settled  by  treaty.*  But  the 
fame  of  Charlemagne  was  not  confined  within  the  limits  of 
Europe  :  it  extended  also  into  Asia.  The  celebrated  Harun-al- 
Raschid,  the  most  illustrious  of  the  Arabian  Caliphs,  corres- 
ponded with  him,  and  cultivated  his  friendship.  In  viewing 
the  progress  of  the  arts,  it  is  worthy  of  observation,  that  among 
the  presents,  which  Al-Raschid  sent  by  his  ambassadors  to  this 
monarch,  was  a  striking  clock,  the  first  ever  seen  in  France, 
or  in  any  part  of  Charlemagne's  empire.  This  Caliph  also  com- 
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plimented  the  emperor  of  the  West)  with  the  cession  of  the 
holy  places  in  the  city'of  Jerusalem,  to  which  pilgrimages  had 
already  become  fashionable  among  Christies. 
^  The  sagacity  and  foresight  of  Charlemagne  had  hitherto 
been  conspicuous  in  all  his  underiakings ;  and  in  all  his  con- 
duct means  appeared  to  be  adapted  to  ends,  with  singular  just- 
ness of  conception.  But,  although  he  must  be  considered  as 
the  greatest  political  as  well  as  military  genius  of  his  age,  it 
iaiBomewhat  astonishing  that  he  stumbled  on  that  grand  sole* 
ciftn  in  government,  the  division  of  empire,  of  which  history 
had  so  often  recorded  and  his  predecessors  so  frequently  ex- 
perienced the  fatal  effects.  With  the  examples  of  the  fatal 
partition  of  Alexander's  empire,  of  those  of  Constantine  and 
Theodosius,  and  the  still  more  recentand  proximate  instances 
of  the  repeated  divisions  of  the  kingdom  of  the  Franks,  and 
their  buleful  consequences,  before  his  eyes ;  this  great  states- 
man and  conqueror  fell  into  the  same  political  error.  In  a 
grand  assembly  of  the  nobles  and  bishops,  he  made  a  testamen- 
tary division  of  his  dominions  among  his  three  sons,  Lewisi 
Pepin,  and  Charles.  The  two  former,  as  already  observedi 
had,  some  time  before,  been  crowned  kings  of  Aquitaine  and 
Italy,  but  still  acted  in  subordination  to  their  father.  This  par- 
tition, however,  was  productive  of  no  remarkable  consequences» 
as  Pepin  and  Charles  died,  before  the  demise  of  their  father 
had  realized  his  testamentary  donation.  It  may,  however,  be 
Observed,  that  Italy  being  assigned  to  Pepin,  the  donation  was 
confirmed  to  his  son  Bernard,  with  the  title  of  king,  which 
proved  the  ruin  of  that  unfortunate  prince. 

Charles,  now  victorious  in  every  quarter,  illustrious  in  power 
and  fame,  and  master  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  continent  of 
Europe,  found  himself  menaced  by  a  new  and  formidable  ene- 
my, the  most  dangerous  that  be  had  ever  encountered.  The 
inhabitants  of  Scandinavia  began,  about  the  commencement  of 
the  ninth  century,  to  make  themselves  known,  by  their  piratical 
descents  on  the  coasts  of  France  and  England.  On  the  conti- 
nent, these  ferocious  invaders  were,  from  their  northerly  situ- 
ation, indiscriminately  called  Normans  :  in  England  they  were 
kn6wn  by  the  name  of  Danes,  and  by  that  of  Easterlings  in 
Ireland.  Charlemagne  foi^esaw,  with  concern,  the  ravages  they 
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were  Kkely  fo  cofmmit,  and  studied  the  most  efiicacidus  means 
of  prevention.  He  visited  his  harbours,  constructed  a  power- 
ful marine,  and  appointed  fit  stations  for  his  vessels,  on  all  the 
coasts  of  his  ex<fensive  dominions.  Boulogne  was  one  of  the 
^incipat  of  these  stations ;  and  the  emperor  repaired  the  an- 
cient Pharos  of  that  port,  which  the  hand  of  time  bad  destroyed. 
The  feudal  levies  were  ordered  for  the  marine,  as  well  as  the 
]and  service  ;  and  the  nobles  were  obliged  to  appear  with  their 
tassalffon  board  of  the  fleets,  as  well  as  in  the  armies.  Nothings 
in  fine,  was  omitted,  that  could  promise  security  to  the  maratime 
pKTis  of  the  empire,  in  spite,  however,  of  all  these  precau. 
tlions,  they  not  only  continued  to  harass  the  coasts,  but  in  the 
year  808  made  a  formal*  descent  in  Friezland,  under  Godfrey, 
Otie  of  the  bravest  of  their  princes.  Charlemagne  assembled 
all  hiif  fi)rces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Rhine,  and  was  pre- 
paring for  a  decisive  engagement ;  the  issue  of  a  contest,  with 
io  desperate  an  enemy,  was  very  uncertain  ;  but  the  decision 
Was  unexpectedly  prevented  by  the  death  of  the  Norman 
priftce,  who  was  assassinated  by  one  of  his  followers.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  event  his  forces  were  reimburked,  and  a  peace 
Wus  concluded  with  his  successor.*  The  emperor  and  the  em- 
pire were  thusf  providentially  delivered  frcftn  a  dangerous  and 
desperate  invader. 

Heaven  had  distinguished  this  monarch  with  the  most  signal 
iavoilkrs,  and  embellished  his  reign  with  the  most  glorious  suc- 
eesses ;  but  no  earthly  happiness  is  without  some  alloy ;  and 
hi^  domestic  misfortunes  now  began  to  balance  the  prosperity 
6f  his  public  career.  Death  deprived  him  of  his  favourite 
daughter  Rotrude,  and  of  his  two  sons,  Pepin  and  Charles. 
Soon  after  their  decease,  he  made  his  third  son,  Louis,  his  col- 
league in  the  empire,  A.  D.  813.  The  ceremony  of  his  co- 
ronation was  performed  with  great  solemnity.  The  emperor 
placed  t^:e  imperial  crown  on  the  altar,  and  ordered  the  prince 
to  lift  it  up  and  set  it  on  his  own  head,  expressly  intimating 
that  he  held  it  only  of  God.  Charlemagne  died  at  Aix-Ia- 
Chapelle,  A.  D.  814,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age,  and 
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the  fort/-9eventh  of  his  reign.     With  him  the  glory  of  the 
French  empire  rose,  and  with  him  it  expired. 

The  character  of  Charlemagne  is  not  less  worthy  of  atten- 
tion, than  the  events  of  his  reig^.  Though  engaged  in  almost 
continued  wars,  he  was  far  from  neglecting  the  arts  of  peace 
and  the  cultivation  of  his  mind.  He  had  set  hours  for  study, 
which  he  seldom  omitted  either  in  the  camp  or  the  court.  He 
was  fond  of  the  company  and  conversation  of  learned  men> 
drew  them,  by  liberal  encouragement,  to  his  court,  from  all 
•  parts  of  Europe,  and  formed  in  his  palace  a  kind  of  academy^ 
of  which  he  was  himself  a  member.  Among  these  illustrious 
luminaries  of  a  dark  and  illiterate  age,  who  contributed  to  adorn 
the  court  and  enlighten  the  mind  of  Charlemagne,  Britain  may 
boast  the  learned  Alcuin,  an  Anglo-Saxon  divine.  He  in- 
structed the  emperor  in  letters  and  science,  and  was  at  the 
head  of  the  imperial  academy.*  Three  rich  abbeys  were  the 
reward  of  his  learniQg  and  talents,  an  accumulation  which 
might  seem  to  border  on  profusion ;  but  in  that  age  of  dark- 
ness, no  encouragement  could  be  too  great  for  those  who  il- 
luminated the  human  mind.  The  exe.rtions  of  Charlemagne, 
for  the  revival  of  learning,  were  not  confined  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  his  palace.  He  established  schools,  in  the  cathedrals 
and  principal  abbeys,  for  writing,  arithmetic,  grammar,  and 
church  music,  sciences,  which  might  justly  be  considered  as 
important,  in  an  age  when  many  dignified  ecclesiastics  were 
unable  to  write  their  names.  By  the  advice  and  assistance  of 
Alcuin,  and  the  other  learned  men  of  his  court,  this  emperor 
founded  the  universities  of  Paris,  Tours,  Thoulouse,  and  seve- 
ral others  in  diiferent  parts  of  his  dominions.! 

The  cfForts  of  Charlemagne,  for  the  advancement  of  com- 
merce, were  not  inferior  to  those  which  he  made  for  the  re- 
vival of  learning:.  Besides  causing  public  roads  to  be  made 
or  repaired,  and  bridges  to  be  built  where  necessary,  he  pro- 

*  Alcuin  wAs  a  poet,  an  orator,  an  historian,  a  philosopher,  a  mathe- 
matician, and  a  divine.  His  works  were  published  at  Paris,  A.  D.  1617- 
And.  vol.  1.  p.  60. 

f  Tfiis  is  the  generally  received  opinion  ;  but  Henault  says,  that  the 
university  of  Paris  was  not  founded  before  the  reign  of  Louis  VII.  Ab. 
Chron.  vol.  1.  p.  170J 
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jected  a  great  canal,  for  the  purpose  of  opening  a  commvinica- 
tion  between  the  German  Ocean  and  the  Euxinc  Sea,  by  unk- 
ing the  Rhine  with  the  Danube.*     This  canal  was  begun  on  a 
grand  scale,  being  not  less  than  300  feet  in  width ;  but  from 
the  boggy  nature  of  the  ground,  the  rains  of  the  autumnal  sea" 
son,  and  the  ignorance  of  the  engineers,  unacquainted  with  the 
machines  which  modem  art  has  constructed,  it  failed  in  the 
exeQUtion.t  The  greatness  of  the  conception  and  the  honour  of  . 
the  attempt,  however,  were  above  the  power  of  contingences, 
and  shew  the  extensive  views  of  the  projector.     He  founded, 
fortified,  and  embellished  a  number  of  cities.     By  re-building 
many  of  those  of  Italy,  which,  in  consequence  of  predatory  or 
intestine  wars,  were  in  a  state  of  dilapidation  and  decay,  he 
first  inspired  that  spirit  of  commerce,  for  which  they  became, 
in  after  times,  so  celebrated.^     Among  these  were  Genoa, 
which  had  been  successively  destroyed  by  the  Saracens  and 
the  Lombards  ;  and  also  Florence  which  had  lain  more  than 
200  years  in  ruins.     In  Germany  he  built  Aix-la-Chapelle,  in 
the  most  magnificent  style  of  that  age,  and  made  it  his  usual 
residence ;  and  the  famous  commercial  city  of  Hamburgh  owes 
to  Charlemagne,  if  not  its  origin,  at  least  its  first  rise  from 
obscurity.     Before  the  conquest  of  Germany,  by  that  prince, 
it  contained  only  a  few  huts.    He  fortified  it  with  a  castle,  and 
made  it  an  episcopal  see,  from  whence  missionaries  were  af- 
terwards sent  out  into  all  the  regions  of  the  north.   The  build- 
ing  of  Hanover  is  also  said  to  have  been  coeval  with  that  of 
Hamburgh.     The  establishment  of  Christianity,  and  particu- 
larly of  a  number  of  bishops'  sees  in  Germany,  as  it  introduce '1 
a  new  set  of  people,  cuatAis,  and  mannei)|,  so  it  also  conside- 
rably enlarged  those  cities  in  which  the  cathedral  churchesi 
and  the  houses  of  the  bishops  and  olergy  were  erected.   Many 
of  the  fortified  and  commercial  towns  in  the  north-west  part 
of  Germany  owe  their  origin,  or  at  least  their  importance,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  this  emperor  :§  and  posterity  must  do 

•  Eginbart«  Vit  Caroli  magni. 
f  Howel's  Hist.  World,  vol.  2.  ch.  1. 
I  And.  Hist  Com.  toL  1.  p.  68. 

$  Most  the  rest  were  founded  by  Henry  the  Fowler,  And«  Hist.  Com^ 
vol.  1.  p.  90.  ' 
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him  the  justice  to  r^nk  h^m  among  the  small  number  of  con^ 
querors,  who  did  not  merely  desolaie  the  earth. 

Li  viewing  bis  actions  we  cannot  deny  him  the  praise  df  a 
consummate  statesman.  His  views  were  extensive.  His  pro- 
jects were  vast ;  but  he  used  the  fittest  me^ns  for  carrying 
them  into  execution ;  and  his  enterprises  were  almost  always 
successful.  His  rigorous  treatment  of  the  Saxons,  may)  in  a 
more  humanized  age,  appear  impolitic  ;  but  it  must  be  con- 
sidered that  the  subjugation  of  that  barbarous  and  warlike  peo- 
ple could  not  be  effected  by  more  Idhient  means.  If  Saxony  ' 
was  to  be  conquered  and  the  conquest  secured,  the  iron  hand 
of  stern  severity  alone  could  accomplish  the  work.  Vajpious 
cruelties,  it  is  true,  stand  on  record  against  this  Iplmperor  : 
such  indeed,  is  the  general  reproach  of  great  politicians  and 
conquerors,  with  whose  schemes  of  aggrsundizement  lenity  is 
too  often  incompatible  ;  and  his  severity  was  always  consistent 
with  his  political  views.  Independently  of  these  he  was  ge- 
nerous and  humane.  In  the  government  of  his  extensive  do* 
minions,  he  sought  to  unite  his  own  glory  with  the  welfare  of 
his  subjects,  and  neglected  no  means  of  qualifying  himself  for 
so  important  a  task.  Government,  manners,  religion  and  let- 
ters were  his  constant  sti^tjy.  He  frequently  convened  the 
general  assemblies  of  the  clergy  and  nobles  for  regulating  afr 
fairs,  both  in  church  apd  state.  His  attention  extended  to  the 
most  distant  corners  of  the  empire,  and  to  all  ranks  of  his 
subjects.  Knowing  the  general  attachment  of  mankind  to  old 
customs,  and  to  that  mode  of  government  under  which  they 
have  lived  from  their  youth,  he  permitted  the  inh^bitants  pf 
the  conquered  countries  to  retaii||^heir  own  laws,  so  far  as 
they  were  compatible  with  the  Christian  religion  and  th?  pub^ 
lie  welfare.  As  a  proo^of  his  benevolence  as  well  as  his  po- 
licy, he  was  attentive  to  the  interests  of  the  lower  orders  of 
the  people,  in  an  age  when  they  were  upiversaliy  in  a  stale  of 
oppression,  and  scarcely  thought  entitled  to  the  common  sym- 
pathies of  humanity.  He  appears  never  to  have  deviated  from 
tlie  maxims  of  sound  policy,  except  in  the  single  instance  of 
his  testamentary  division  of  the  empire;  and  seldom  from  the 
rules  of  humanity  except  in  his  persecuting  zeal  for  religion. 
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The  theological  side  of  Charlemagne's  character,  ^certainly 
was  not  the  brightest.  An  inviolable  attachment  to  the  s^e  of 
Rome  was  intermingled  with  his  politics.  The  Popes  had 
already  acquired  a  very  great  sway  in  the  Christian  world  i 
and  the  honours,  and  advantages  which  he  and  his  father  ha4 
received  from  their  hands,  or  derived  from  their  influence, 
might  render  his  adherence  to  the  papal  interests  esccuseable, 
on  the  score  of  gratitude  as  well  as  of  policy.  Besides,  it 
must  be  observed;  that  the  Popes  had  scarcely  begun  those 
usurpations  which  afterwards  rendered  them  so  terrible,  and 
which  Charles  could  not  possibly  forsee.  But  no  excuse  can 
be  found  for  that  destructive  zeal,  which  prompted  him  to 
propagate  Christianity  by  fire  and  sword,  extinguished  his 
natural  feelings  and  made  him  guilty  of  severities  shocking  to 
humanity.  He  might  very  justly  consider  the  establishment 
of  the  mild  and  philanthropic  religion  of  Christ,  as  the  best 
means  of  civilizing  a  barbarous  people  ;  but  for  its  propaga^ 
tion  he  ought  to  have  adopted  means  more  congenial  with  its 
benevolent  principles. 

A  mistaken  zeal  for  religion,  mixed  with  a  decisive  system 
of  politics  and  ambitious  views  of  aggrandizement,  gave  rise 
to  those  severities  which  the  Gospel  condemns  and  humai| 
nature  abhors.  In  private  life  his  manners  were  not  less 
amiable  than  his  public  character  was  illustrious.  He  was  an 
aifectionate  father,  a  kind  husband  and  a  generous  friend. 
Frugal  and  temperate,  hb  only  excess  was  in  the  pleasures  of 
the  sex,  in  which  he  indulged  to  an  extravagant  degree.  His 
house  was  a  model  of  economy,  and  his  dress  of  simplicity, 
except  on  particular  occasions,  which  required  a  display  of 
imperial  grandeur. 

In  delineating  the  character  of  a  celebrated  conqueror,  a 
display  of  his  military  qualifications  is  naturally  expected. 
The  generalship  of  Charlemagne,  however,  like  that  of  Alex- 
ander, is  not  easily  brought  to  the  standard  of  just  estimation. 
His  victories  were  nun^tous,  brilliant  and  decisive,  liis  con- 
quests extensive,  and  his  successes  almost  uninterrupted  ;  but 
like  the  Macedonian  conqueror  of  Persia,  the  fortune  of  war 
never  brought  lum  into  contest  with  an  enemy,  whose  troops 
were  equal  in  discipline  and  military  skill  to  those  which  he 
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commanded  ;  and  therefore  we  have  no  criterion,  whereby  we 
can  form  a  just  estimate  of  his  abilities  as  a  general.  His 
natural  qualificationa,  however,  both  corporeal  and  mental, 
afford,  in  this  respect,  a  strong  presumption  in  his  favour.  His 
form  was  exceedingly  athletic,  his  constitution  robust,  and  his 
stature  almost  gigantic.  He  was  the  tallest  and  strongest  man 
any  where  known  in  that  age  ;  and  the  activity  of  his  disposi. 
tion  was  equal  to  the  strength  of  his  frame.  He  used  to  travel 
with  the  greatest  celerity  from  the  Pyrenees  into  Germany, 
and  from  thence  into  Italy.  His  life  was  a  continual  scene  of 
corporeal  or  mental  activity  and  the  vigour  of  his  body  corres- 
ponded with  the  energy  of  his  mind.  These  circumstances, 
collectively  considered,  will  authorize  this  conclusion,  that  al- 
though Charlemagne  never  had  to  contend  with  any  forces 
equal  in  tactical  skill  to  his  own,  an  attentive  mind  and  varied 
experience  must  have  rendered  him  a  complete  master  of  the 
art  of  war,  so  far  as  it  was  understood  in  that  age.  To  sum 
up  and  appreciate  the  character  of  this  extraordinary  man,  it 
is  requisite  to  observe  that  he  was  the  first  prince,  who,  after 
the  subversion  of  the  Roman  empire,  made  any  attempts  for 
the  revival  of  learning  and  the  advancement  of  commerce  and 
civilization  in  the  west  of  Europe ;  that  although  in  an  age 
of  universal  darkness  and  ignorance,  the  efforts  of  one  man 
could, make  little  progress  towards  those  desirable  ends,  he 
first  gave  an  impulse,  which  never  after  wholly  ceased  to 
operate,  and  that  his  establishments  eventually  contributed, 
perhaps  in  a  greater  degree  than  is  generally  imagined,  to  the 
civilization  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe.*  Bom  in  a  dark  and 
Ignorant  age  he  was  not  free  from  its  prejudices  ;  but  his  libe- 
ral, great  and  comprehensive  mind,  which  examined  every 
thing,  would,  with  a  proper  education,  have  done  honour  to 
the  most  enlightened  period. 

The  reign  of  Charlemagne,  distinguished  by  the  exaltation 
of  the  see  of  Rome,  the  foundation  of  the  western  empire,  tlie 
conquest  and  conversion  of  Germany,  the  foundation  of  a  great 

•  Charlemagne  gave  tlie  name?  now  used  with  littJe  variation  all  over 
Europe  to  the  twelve  months  in  the  year,  and  the  four  cardinal  points. 
The  other  pointa  of  t^e  compass  received  their  names  from  the  Flemings 
«t  a  later  period.    And.  Hist.  coni.  1—61.  on  the  author  of  Helricus. 
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number  of  cities,  uniyersities,  and  bishopricks,  and  in  fine  for 
the  establishment  of  a  new  political  system  in  Europe,  merits 
the  space  ^which  it  occupies  in  the  page  of  history.  But  the 
annals  of  his  empire,  for  some  centuries  after  hi»  death,  are 
■little  more  than  a  catalogue  of  crimes  and  calamities,  a  display 
of  the  weakness  and  incapacity  of  his  successors,  and  a  regis- 
ter of  human  misfortunes.  So  vast  a  political  fabric  as  that 
erected  by  Charlemagne,  composed  of  such  loose  materials  as 
the  feudal  system  afforded,  required  the  superintending  vigif 
lance  of  a  monarch  endowed  with  his  genius  and  spirit. 

Louis  le  Debonnaire,  his  son  and  successor,  although  a 
prince  of  some  abilities,  was  unable  to  support  so  vast  a  weight 
of  empire.  He  wanted  his  father's  decision  of  character,  and 
without  that  the  mildness  of  his  manners,  however  amiab||, 
tended  to  weaken  his  authority.  Not  considering  that  true 
religion  consists  in  fulfilling  the  duties  of  those  stations  which 
Providence  assigns  to  individuals,  and  that  the  practices  of 
the  cloister  form  an  improper  association  with  the  functions  of 
the  monarch,  his  mistaken  piety  led  him  into  many  political 
errors.  Employing  himself  too  much  in  the  affairs  of  the 
church,  and  too  little  in  those  of  the  state,  he  incurred  the 
hatred  of  the  clergy,  and  lost  the  esteem  of  the  laity.  Char- 
lemagne's apparent  zeal  for  religion,  augmented  his  power ; 
but  the  ill-judged  devotion  of  Louis,  degraded  his  authority. 
His  piety  prompted  him  to  interfere  with  the  functions  of  the 
clergy  ;  but  he  did  not  foresee  that  this  powerful  body  would 
not  shew  the  same  submission  to  him,  which  they  had  yielded 
to  the  superior  capacity  and  decided  character  of  his  father. 
But  his  greatest  political  error  was  that,  of  which  the  bad  con- 
sequences had,  since  the  establishment  of  the  French  monar- 
chy, been  so  often  experienced.  Paternal  affection  induced 
him,  soon  after  his  accession,  not  only  to  associate  his  son  Lo- 
tharius^with  himself  in  the  empire,  but  also  to  create  Pepin 
king  of  Aquitaine,  and  Louis  king  of  Bavaria,  who  immediately 
after  their  coronation  departed  to  their  respective  kingdoms.* 
Bernard,  his  nephew,  was  already  king  of  Italy.  Thus,  within 
three  years  after  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  was  his  exten^ve 

•  Henault,  Ab.  Chi-on.  an.  Sir. 
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empire  splk  in  piecesi  and  divided  anon^  the  Afferent  bran- 
ches of  his  posterity.  It  is  observed,  that  »in  this  partition 
every  free  roan,  or  person  not  sobject  to  any  lord,  t^as  permit- 
ted to  declare  himself  the  vassal  of  any  one  of  the  three  king^s, 
according  to  his  own  choice,  a  circumstance  which  shews  that 
there  were  allodial  lands  at  that  time  in  France.* 

The  different  contemporary  roonarchs  of  the  race  of  Charle- 
magne, however  nearly  allied  in  consanguinity,  soon  began  to 
be  alienated  from  one  another  by  discordant  interests,  and  am- 
bitious views.  Bernard,  king  of  Italy,  took  umbrage  at  the 
elevation  of  Lotharius  tqthe  imperial  dignity,  as  he  himself  was 
also  the  grandson  of  Charlemagne,  and  his  father  Pepin,  the 
elder  brother  of  Louis.  The  archbishops  of  Milan  and  Cre- 
iflbna  favoured  his  cause,  and  he  had  recourse  to  arms  in  sup- 
port of  his  pretensions.  His  uncle  Louis  marched  against  him. 
The  king  of  Italy  being  abandoned  by  his  troops,  was  taken 
prisoner  ;  and  the  emperor  his  uncle,  acting  in  a  manner  very 
inconsistent  with  the  general  representation  of  his  character, 
ordered  his  eyes  to  be  put  out.  The  unfortunate  prince  died 
soon  after  the  operation.  This  act  of  inhuman  barbarity,  which 
shews  that  Louts  could  occasionally  equal  the  greatest  t}Tants 
in  cruelty,  would  excite  a  suspicion  that  his  piety  and  meek- 
ness were  rather  the  effects  of  superstition  and  pusillanimity, 
than  of  genuine  religion.  After  this  rigour  tjward  his  nephew 
the  king  of  Italy,  he  caused  three  natural  sons  of  Charlemagne 
to  be  shaved  and  shut  up  in  a  cloister.  But  although  capable 
of  committing  these  barbarities,  he  was  not  proof  against  the 
reproaches  of  conscience,  and  was  soon  after  seized  with  the 
keenest  remorse.  To  expiate  his  guilt,  or  to  conciliate  the  dis-^ 
contented  prelates,  whose  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  people 
was  all-powerful,  he  impeached  himself  in  a  general  assembly, 
of  the  murder  of  his  nephew,  and  of  his  inhuman  cruelty  to  his 
brothers,  requesting  the  bishops  to  enjoin  him  public  penance, 
which  he  accordingly  performed.  This  step,  if  it  did  not  atone 
for  his  sins,  at  least  gave  great  satisfaction  to  the  clergy,  who 
being  now  fully  convinced  of  his  >;reakness,  set  no  bounds  to 
their  usurpations.  The  Popes  thought  they  might  venture  at 
any  thing  under  so  pious  a  prince  ;  they  did  not  wait  for  the 

•  Hen.  abi  supra. 
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emperor's  continuation  of  their  election,  but  immediately  as- 
sumed the  tiara.  Stephen  V.  and  Pascal  I.  made  the  experi- 
ment, and  their  example  was  imitated  by  succeeding  Pontiffs.* 

Louis  bavin {^  married  a  second  wife,  Judith,  of  Bavaria,  a 
princess  not  less  distinguished  by  her  ambition  th^n  her  accom- 
plishments, this  union  proved  one  of  the  principal  sources  of 
his  misfortunes.  That  princess  brought  him  a  son,  afterwards 
known  by  the  name  of  Charles  the  Bald.  The  imperial  domi- 
nions being  already  parcelled  out  among  the  children  of  the 
first  marriage,  no  share  was  left  for  the  young  prince,  without 
taking  from  the  other  portions  already  distributed.  By  the  in- 
fluence, however,  of  his  mother,  who  had  gained  an  entire  as- 
cendancy over  the  emperor  her  husband,  Charles  obtained 
Alroania,  Rhctia,  and  part  of  Burgundy,*  whicli  were  dismem- 
bered from  the  dominions  of  his  brothers.  These  princes,^ 
offended  at  this  new  division,  accused  their  step.mothcr  of  an 
intrigue  of  gallantry  with  Bertrand  Count  of  Barcelona,  and 
commencing  hostilities  against  yieir  father,  stripped  him  of  his 
dominions,  and  obliged  him  and  Judith  his  empress  to  retire 
to  a  monasteiy-t  The  nobility,  however,  now  began  to  pity 
their  humbled  sovereign,  and  by  the  intrigues  of  Gombaud  the 
Monk,  Louis  was  restored  to  his  crown,  and  Lotharius  exclud- 
ed from  bis  share  of  the  imperial  dignity. 

By  the  Pope's  permission,  Louis  took  his  wife  out  of  the 
convent,  where  she  had  been  compelled  to  take  the  veil ;  and 
for  her  honour  as  well  as  his  own,  obliged  her  to  exculpate 
herself,  both  by  oath  and  by  fire  ordeal,  of  the  crimes  laid  to 
her  charge. 

,  The  three  brothers,  however,  soon  recommenced  the  war 
against  their  father.  Gregory  IV,  then  Pope,  who  is  said  to 
have  espoused  their  cause,  accompanied  their  army,  glad  of 
any  opportunity  of  asserting  the  supremacy  of  the  holy  see  — 
His  presence  was,  in  those  days  of  superstition,  sufficient  to  de- 
cide the  £sae  of  the  emperor,  who  found  himself  deserted  by 
his  army,  and  at  the  mercy  of  his  unnatural  sons.  The  unfor- 
tunate monarch  was  immediately  deposed,  and  his  son  Lotha- 

•  Hen.  ab.  Chron.  an.  817. 

f  Nitliard.  de  disseosionibus  fiUor.  Ludovici  Pii  apud  Russel. 
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riui  proclaimed  in  his  stead,  lie  was  in  the  next  place  ar- 
rtti)i;ned  in  the  assembly  of  tiie  states  by  the  archbisitop  of 
Hhclms,  ttnd  condemned  to  do  penance  for  life.  In  pursuance 
to  this  scntcncct  he  was  divested  of  his  sword,  bt  lt,and  impe- 
rlurrobes,  clothed  in  sack  cloth,  and  confined  to  a  eel).  But 
either  the  feelings  of  nature  and  the  voice  of  humanity,  or  fra- 
ternal dissentlons  and  feudal  turbulence,  prevailed  over  the 
policy  of  the  clergy  and  the  prejudices  of  the  age.  Louis  was 
resioredi  and  Loiharius  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  asking 
pardon  of  his  injured  father,  which  he  receired,  and  was  al- 
lowed still  to  reign  over  Italy.  The  .emperor  now  finding 
himself  infirm  and  declining,  made,  through  the  ii:fluence 
and  intrigues  of  the  empress,  a  new  partition  of  his  domi- 
nlons«  He  assigned  Italy  to  Lotharius,  Germany  to  Louis, 
Aqultaine  to  Pepin,  and  to  Charles,  France  at)d  Burgundy. 
This  dlvisiot^  gave  fresh  offence  to  the  three  elder  brothers, 
who  renewed  the  war  against  their  father.  Pepin  died  soon 
after  its  commencement,  A.  H.  838,  and  Louis  disinheriting 
his  two  sHtn»» annexed  Ai;uitaine  to  the  dnmmions  of  Charles.* 
The  m^tUty  of  that  kingdom,  revoking  against  so  flagrant  an 
act  ^kf  inju^tuct  the  emperor  marched  an  army  into  the  coun- 
try to  i^v)uce  them  to  submisMon.  The  king  of  Bavaria  tak- 
ing Ad\^^:a>^^4^  of  thi»  divtrrsioih  mustered  the  whole  force  of 
hisi  vK'nunvonx  to  invade  thi^eof  hib  father,  whose  misfortunes 
wei^  uv>w  vhavkthv;  lw^4^  to  their  termination.  '1  he  emperor 
immi'UuvcW  m^rvhcv)  Ai^^^lnst  him,  and  being  already  incds- 
posed^  ai\  ^v !  |^v  v'f  ih^'  ^xm^  which  then  happened,  struck 
him  with  a  lc«t>>ir  th^jst  <^|^rated  fatally  on  a  mind  naturally 
wcak»  aiHl  ti^K^r^O  ^^  superstition,  age,  and  misfortunesi 
He  reiTJirucd  it  sa  an  o*i^en  vS  his  approaching  dissolution,  as 
if  Heaven  Kail  tak^rti  the  ir^Mble  to  foretel  the  death  of  a  mo- 
oan:h  so  unfit  to  we^r  a  cwwik  Impressed  with  ilas  idea^  he 
^ave  biaaaetf  Mp  to  £i2^ttn.<  ducid  prayer*  till  his  piet>  and  meko* 
choly  faUfiUed  the  pi^dt^tigi)  wrdch  super^mion  had  sugi^cst- 
cfL*  This  ao£ortuii«ice  son  ;&(h1  succ^rs^or  of  the  famous  Cliar- 
i^m^pm,  died  near  M«nts  in  tbe  sevetity-secowl  year  of  his 

•  Hen.  Ah.  Cbron.  m.  {J;>a 
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age,  and  the  twenfy-cighih  of  his  reign.  He  is  represented  by 
the  French  iiistorians  as  a  prince  of  great  learning  for  that 
age,  and  well  skilled  in  astronomy.*  His  death,  however,  if 
occasioned  by  an  eclipse,  is  very  inconsistent  with  such  a  cha- 
racter. But  the  learning  of  those  times  was  little  calcu- 
lated to  dispel  superstition,  and  a  weak  mind  is  capable  of 
every  absurdity.  The  piety,  or  rather  the  superstition  of  this 
prince,  contributed  greatly  to  the  power  of  the  clergy,  and  the 
exaltation  of  the  papal  see  ;  and  his  unprosperous  reign^  with 
those  of  his  sons^  affot*d  on«  of  the  most  striking  instances  re- 
corded in  history  of  the  fatal  consequences  of  family  conten- 
tions. 

The  e^t^nsive  and  powerful  empire  of  Charlemagne,  being 
now  split  into  several  independent  kingdoms,  and  divided 
among  his  descendants,  exhibits  a  disgusting  picture  of  their 
vices,  their  follies,  and  their  misfortunes.  Neither  filial  nor 
fraternal  affection  could  restrain  their  ambition.  The  sons  of 
Louis  le  Debonnaire,  soon  after  his  decease,  turned  against 
one  another  those  arms  which  they  had  employed  against 
tl^eir  father.  To  trace  minutely  their  dissentions,  and  detail 
with  circumstantial  accuracy  their  effect,  would  be  little  inte- 
resting to  a  modern  reader.  It  suffices  to  exhibit  the  leading 
events  add  the  principal  features  of  those  dark  and  calamitous 
times,  in  which  fraternal  hatred  appeared  in  all  its  horrors. 

Lotharius  was  no  soener  informed  of  his  father'-s  decease ; 
than  he  considered  himself  as  emperor,  in  the  most  extensive 
sense  of  the  word,  and  resolved  to  make- himself  master  of  all 
the  imperial  dominions.  Community  of  interests  and  danger^ 
impelled  Charles  the  Bald,  king  of  France  and  Burgundy,  and 
Lewis  king  of  Bavaria^  to  take  vigorous  measures  for  their 
own  preservation  against  bis  attempts.  On  both  sides  power- 
ful armies  were  levied,  and  a  battle  was  fought  at  Fontenai  in 
Burgundy,  between  the  contending  brothers.f  Few  engage- 
ments have  been  so  bloody ;  no  less  than  100,000  men  are 
said  to  have  fallen  in  that  ensanguined  field.  Lotharius  and 
his  nephew  Pepin,  who  had  joined  him  in  order  to  assert  liis 

*  Hen.  Ab.  Chron.  an.  840. 
t  Uen.  Ab.  Chron.  an.  841. 
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fiifj^i  fi9  Ihe  fcin$(d/>m  of  Aquttaine,  were  totally  defeated  by 
i'^Uuiif^  mt4  l//tti»'  Frptn  fled  to  Aqtiiuine«  and  Lotharios 
UfUi  Piilfi  leaving  France  to  the  rtctorious  armj.  Some  au* 
iUnrn  rejatef  that  im  order  to  repair  the  loss  of  the  nobility  who 
tirrub<:d  on  ttiat  fatal  day,  it  was  established,  by  the  custom  of 
CUnmpaptCf  tliut  (he  mother  should  ennoble  the  children,  al« 
ihi^M^U  the  futher  were  a  plebeian.  The  same  bloody  engage- 
ment ^ave  riiie  uUo  lo  m  Iuw^  that  the  nobility  should  not  bm 
ohllifod  to  attend  ih<i  klnq;  In  the  field,  except  in  case  of  inva- 
Mon  by  n  fort}lK;n  ch(*my. 

LothsrUu  ui'ic^r  his  defeat  retired  into  Saxony,  and  by  va- 
rit)U*i  polltlrat  cKprdlonts  raised  a  new  army  He  now  appear- ^ 
pt\  Ml  lormUluhtc*,  thiU  hU  two  brothers  Charles  and  Louis, 
th(MtH;h<  U  uilvln.iiilr  U)  nr i;otiute,  rulhcr  than  a^ain  try  the  for-* 
XWWt*  wi  wnr*  A  troHiy  wan,  ihci'cforc*  concluded^  by  which  Lo- 
tlmilMn  wuii  M\  {\\  poHsesition  of  the  impcridi  diftnity  and  the 
khtt^dom  nl  U.\l\»  inj^nher  with  Provence,  Franche  Compt6, 
th«'  1 1\  onm^U^  und  all  tho  other  countries  inclosed  by  the  Rhine, 
\\w  MouMS  th«  tthonc%  nnd  the  Alps.  Charles  retuincd  Neus- 
\\  \A  iS\\\\  \\\\\{U\\\<'s  or  the  whole  of  Wc»lc;m  France,  extending 
fttN\u  \ ho  >trMi^«>  m\\  the  Scheldt  tu  the  IVrei^ees ;  und  Louis  bad 
\\\\  ihM  )VAU  ol  ihf  en^pire  which  was  situated  on  the  east  side  of 
tW  HUn>4\*  Ti  Atcnul  diM  vMxl  and  ci\il  wars  were  not  the  only 
\'\\\  w \k\\  w hu  h  the  empire  of  K.  harlemagne  W4S  afflicted.  Tk* 
«\ut^iUi\t  tuih  (H^udrnee  of  the  nobles,  accustoawd  in  tboae 
t^>\H  i«  >^(  \AM\tu^Ua)  to  despise  the  sovereign  and  the  laws,  dba 
dt^>i'iavni»  of  the  clergy,  and  the  amiutious  projects  of  hs«k 
^h«  i^^»  ^MN^fM's^  were  a  fertile  source  of  troubles.  Eteiy  thimc 
hx\\x  hr'>ded  lowAnis  anarchy,  and  threatened  incessent  rtiioliK 
v>sxxn  ^uoh  wa^  the  interna)  state  of  the  empire,  while  the  nm- 
^«v%'o  |v:^^^i|i  ^ti-erc  K»ra^5^d  by  foreign  toTaders.  Ttie  SarHOcns 
\^\  •  s»^  <v'A«^  )"T\^^  UK^S'  of  Iijuy^  and  the  Normam  infested  tbe 
s>^  ».x  ,'^  r  'jk,^^  ard  ihe  Nciherlands.  These cabmkDos  cjr» 
^  V  AM  ^  >, ,  X  \.N  ».,  ^^^  i>c  ihree  brcfihers  »  etiter  iuto  a  ccirie^ 
^^,  .^,,>^v  ^M'  ^* ,,,  ,1  v^NvrK*^  *jvi  Kw  sc-'--;r|:  i>e  s«occ:ssaiw  lif 
^  .T  v'  .N  >  i;^v*.,  ^  >K* ,  Jks^  o:  :hc  itvu^  cif  Ciarkauip»-.    This 
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treaty,  the  effect  of  fear  rather  than  of  affection,  was  concluded 
in  a  general  assembly,  and  seemed  well  calculated  to  prevent 
a  repetition  of  those  wars,  which  had  so  long  and  so  fatally  con- 
vulsed the  monarchy, although  it  proved  ineffectual  in  those  tur- 
bulent times.  As  every  thing  that  relates  to  the  general  state  of 
society,  is  more  interesting  than  the  family  quarrels  of  princes, 
it  is  requisite  to  observe,  that  one  of  the  constitutions  of  this 
assembly  tended  extremely  to  strengthen  the  feudal  powei*s, 
and  to  enfeeble  the  royal  authority  which  was  already  too  weak. 
This  constitution  ordained,  that  every  freeman  should  have 
liberty  to  choose  whether  he  would  be  vassal  to  the  king,  or  to 
a  subject.*  *By  this  regulation  the  power  of  the  nobles,  and 
the  number  of  their  retainers  were  greatly  increased  ;  for,  in 
those  times  of  confusion  and  violence,  when  laws  wore  little 
regarded,  and  individuals  stood  in  need  of  some  stronger  pro- 
tection than  they  could  affprd,  most  of  the  possessors  of  allo- 
dial lands  chose  rather  to  be  vaSsals  to  some  neighbouring  no- 
bleman than  to  depend  on  the  king,  whose  attention  they  had 
little  reason  to  expect,  and  whose  aid  was  distant  and  doubt- 
ful. From  this^^time  allodial  tenures  began  gradually  to  dis- 
appear, and  were  finally  absorbed  in  the  feudal  system. 

The  kingdom  of  France  had  been  distinct  from  the  empire 
since  the  death  of  Louis  le  Debonnaire ;  but  its  limits  had  not 
been  determined  until  the  treaty  concluded  between  his  three 
aons,  Lotharius,  Louis,  and  Charles.  It  continued  ever  after, 
wards  a  distinct  kingdom ;  although,  by  right  of  succession 
from  Charlemagne,  the  imperial  dignity  sometimes  devolved 
on  the  kings  of  France.  On  the  death  of  the  emperor  Louis  11. 
Charles  the  Bald  crossed  the  Alps  into  Italy,  and  received  the 
imperial  crown  as  a  present  from  the  Pope.f  This  circum- 
stance and  the  agreement,  which  he  made  on  that  occasion,  to 
date  the  commencement  of  his  reign  from  the  day  of  his  coro- 
nation, turned  out  afterwards  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the 
papal  see.  Charles  enjoyed  but  a  short  time  the  imperial  dig- 
nity. Marching  into  Italy  to  repel  the  Saracens,  he  was  scarce- 
ly arrived  in  that  country  when  he  received  intelligence  of  a 
new  enemy.    Carloman,  his  nephew,  who  laid  claim  to  Uie 

*  An.  Bertiniani  apud  Russel. 
t  Hen.  Ab.  Chron.  1. 
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impc;rial  crown  and  the  kingdom  ofltaJy,  in  virtue  of  his  father's 
right  of  primogeniture,  was  advancdng  agsdnst  him  with  a  pow- 
erful army.  Charles,  being  abandoned  by  his  nobles,  fell  sick, 
and  died  in  a  miserable  cottage  at  Brios,  a  small  Tillage  on  this 
side  of  Mount  Cenis,  A.  D.  877,  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age, 
after  having  enjoyed  the  imperial  dignity  about  one  year,  and 
reigned  thirty- seven  years  over  France. 

The  reign  of  Charles  the  Bald,  like  that  of  his  predecessor, 
was  turbulent  and  inglorious.  Many  of  the  maritime  parts  of 
France  were  dreadfully  ravaged  by  the  Normans,  who  were  at 
the  same  time  making  horrible  devastations  in  Great  Britain, 
whore  they  were,  as  already  observed,  known  by  tSe  appellation 
of  Dunes.  These  plunderers  did  not  confine  their  depredations 
to  thoi  sea  coasts,  but  sailed  in  their  sn&all  vessels  up  the  rivers, 
and  ravaged  the  interior.  Voltaire,  in  his  Universal  History, 
suysi  that  «« in  the  year  845  they  sailed  up  the  Seine  to  Paris, 
which  then  consisted  only  of  wooden  houses;  and  that  the  in- 
hobilants  with  their  king,  Charles  the  Bald,  taking  flight,  and 
carrying  off  their  best  effects,  the  Normans  burnt  the  city,  and 
were  afterwards  shamefully  bought  off  by  that  monarch  with 
14,000  marks  of  silver  ;  which  only  served  as  an  encourage- 
ment to  further  depredations."  Voltaire,  however,  although 
an  animated  writer,  is  not  always  an  exact  historian.  However^ 
It  appears  from  Mezerai  and  others,  that  the  Normans  several 
times  ascended  the  Seine,  the  Loire,  the  Meuse,  and  the  Rhine, 
and  that  scarcely  any  part  of  France,  near  the  coast  or  the 
great  rivers,  escaped  their  ravages.*  This,  as  well  as  the  pre. 
ceding  refgn,  is  likewise  marked  by  the  exaltation  of  the  church 
and  the  nobility.  Charles  was  incapable,  of  maintaining  the 
rights  of  the  crown,  either  against  the  usurpations  of  the  papal 
see,  or  the  encroachments  of  his  own  subjects,  and  he  gave  a 
deadly  blow  to  the  royal  authority  in  the  last  capitulary  of  his 
reign,  which  renders  public  honours  and  employments  he- 
reditary.! 

Louis  the  Stammerer  succeeded  his  father,  Charles  the 
Bald,  but  was  obliged  to  purchase  the  crown  at  the  price  which 
the  bishops  and  nobles  imposed,  granting  emoluments  and 

•  Ver.  Chron.  Hist  Norm. 
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privileges  to  the  former,  and  heaping  on  the  latter  lands,  oSices, 
and  honours.  This  prince  reigned  only  eighteen  months,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  two  sons,  Louis  III.  und  Carloman.  In 
this  joint  reign,  France  suffered  a  considerable  dismember- 
ment. Boso,  brother-in-law  to  Charles  the  Fat,  by  the  influ- 
ence of  the  pope  and  the  clergy,  procured  the  establishment 
of  the  new  kingdom  of  Aries,  which  comprised  Provence,  Dau- 
phine,  Lyonnois,  and  Franche  Compte,  together  with  part  of 
Burgundy.*  Louis  IH.  dying  without  issue,  left  Carloman, 
his  brother,  in  possession  of  the  crown  of  France,  which  at  his 
death,  A.  D.  884,  devolved  on  Charles  the  Fat.  This  prince 
was  already  possessed  of  the  imperial  dignity  when  he  ascend- 
ed the  throne  of  France.  On  this  union  of  the  imperial  and 
royal  crowns,  he  acquired  an  extent  of  dominion  almost  equal 
to  that  of  Charlemagne  ;  but  being  too  weak  to  support  so  good 
fortune,  he  sunk  under  its  weight.  The  most  remarkable 
transaction  of  this  reign  was  the  siege  of  Paris  by  the  Normans 
in  the  years  885  and  886,  which  is  greatly  celebrated  by  the 
French  historians.  The  Parisians  defended  their  city  with 
dauntless  resolution  nearly  two  years,  against  an  army  of  above 
30,000  men,  and  the  combined  efforts  of  courage  and  strata- 
gem. Eudes,  count  of  Paris,  Robert  his  brother,  Goslin  the 
bishop,  together  with  Eble  the  abbot,  distinguished  themselves 
by  their  extraordinary  valour  and  patriotism.  The  emperor 
and  king  at  length  came  to  the  relief  of  the  city,  and  made  his 
appearance  at  Montmartre  with  the  whole  military  force  of  his 
dominions.!  But  seeing  the  Normans  not  in  the  least  intimi- 
dated by  the  sight  of  his  armed  multitudes,  he  preferred  a 
shameful  negotiation  to  a  doubtful  engagement^  and  pur- 
chased their  retreat  with  a  great  sum  of  money.  He  also  per- 
mitted them  to  winter  in  Burgufidy,  and  continue  their  rava- 
ges until  the  stipulated  sum  could  be  paid.  Charles  had  never 
been  respected ;  but  this  ignominiot^  treaty,  and  its  conse- 
quences, completely  ruined  his  reputation.  His  subjects  re- 
volted. The  unfortunate  prince  was  deposed  ;  and,  being  de- 
prived of  the  imperial  and  royal  crowns  of  Germany  and  France, 

•  Hen.  Ab.  Chrort.  A.  D.  879. 
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w  re  faced  tc  n'^aBS  » :he  Lieri:lrr  c»f  ;'tc  r>"nhn|i  of  If  eo(]^ 
2U  ««.  if-jtr  CJrti  ^  liAcrrsA  ar  d  ctez-ritT*  ELodn.  count 
of  Px.riv  a5j<i  lift  g-^l^ir,:  cefecjdcr,  vu  t^ec  eiccted  king  of 
Fr^cc ;  b^t  ic  agreed  a>  tok;  the  korciom  k:  tivs:  ior  Charles 
i-jt  S.i&;>.e«  the  acknowledged  heir  of  the  IuiiLt  of  C^urlc- 
nv^sTC.  Fnoce^  bovcTcr,  notviti&sLaX^x^  Lhe  connge  ind 
a'^.ii'ies  of  Eudcs.  fttill  conunucd  a  thcaire  c<  coctcndca  ;  and 
iSis  pfiijce  cued  A«  D.  S?S,  viiLooi  bein^  ab.e  to  rcmcdj  the 
ci^ordcrs  of  ii«c  sutc. 

The  re>?^o  of  Charies  the  Sin^pic,  vho  v&s  now  ackoov- 
Ic^lyed  kiri.:  in  bis  ovn  n^^t,  is  dibiir. (fished  bf  the  usurpa- 
tior.s  cf  the  roMcs  and  goremors  of  proruices,  arul  by  the  esta- 
t«l^i<ment  of  the  Normans  in  Frajice.  In  this  reign  aiso»  the 
imperial  sceptre  was  traosferred  from  the  familf  of  Charle- 
magne ;  and  the  western  or  German  empire  rendered  electire. 
Tills  revolution  was  occasioned  by  the  weakness  of  Charles  the 
Simple,  wiiO,  being  reduced  to  a  small  patrimony  in  conse- 
quence of  the  usurpations  of  the  nobles,  had  it  not  in  his  power 
to  assert  his  right.t  The  capitularies  of  Charles  the  Bald,  had 
given  the  first  fatal  blow  to  the  royal  authority  ;  and  this  reign 
gave  it  the  finishing  stroke.  The  nobles  now  aspired  opeiUj 
to  independence.  The  governors  of  provinces  usurped  tl)e 
governments  with  which  they  had  been  entrusted, and  extorted 
confirmations  of  them  from  the  king  for  themselves  and  their 
heirs,  on  tbe  easy  condition  of  an  empty  homage.  Hence  arose 
the  titles  and  sovereignty  of  the  dukes  of  Burgundy,  Brittany, 
Aquitaine,  Gascooyt  Languedoc  ;  the  counts  of  Flanders* 
Champagne,  Thoulouse,  &c.  who  were  independent  sove- 
reigns in  their  respective  territories,  barely  recognizing  their 
vassalage  to  the  crown4  The  kings  of  France  from  this  period 
became,  under  the  power  of  their  vassals,  what  those  of  the 
first  race  had  been  under  the  usurpations  of  the  mayors  of  the 
palace,  mere  ciphers  in  the  kingdom,  and  the  royal,  authority 
an  empty  sound.  This  state  of  weakness  and  anarchy  afforded 
to  the  Normans  an  opportunity  of  establishing  themselves  in 
Francci  where  they  had  been  so  long  known  by  their  desultory 

*  Annal.  Fuldcnt  spud  Russel. 

t  Hen.  Ab.  Chron.  an.  913. 
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inroad^.  Rollo,  one  of  their  most  illustrious  chiefs,  after  having 
spread  terror  over  all  the  maritime  provinces,  sailed  up  the 
Seine,  took  and  fortified  Rouen,  and,  being  then  sure  of  a  safe 
retreat,  set  no  bounds  to  his  depredations.  He  now  appeared  so 
formidable,  that  Charles  found  it  necessary  to  offer  him  his 
daughter  in  marriage,  with  the  province  of  Neustria  for  her 
dowry,  on  condition  of  his  embracing  the  Christian  religion, 
and  doing  homage  as  a  vassal  to  the  crown.  The  treaty  was 
concluded ;  and  the  province  received  from  its  possessors  the 
new  appellation  of  Normandy.  Rollo  soon  shewed  himself  as 
great  in  peace  as  in  war.  He  encouraged  agriculture  and  in- 
dustry, invited  colonies  of  his  countrymen  to  settle  in  his  ter- 
ritory, and  was  strict  in  the  administration  of  justice.  A  band 
of  pirates  became  good  citizens,  and  their  leader  one  of  the 
ablest  princes  and  legislators  of  the  age.* 

The  remaining  part  of  the  history  of  the  Carlo vingian  race 
of  kings,  through  the  successive  reigns  of  Rodolph,  Louis  IV. 
Lotharius,  and  Louis  V.  including  a  space  of  seventy  years, 
presents  a  mere  political  chaos,  in  which  nothing  is  discernible 
but  the  petty  wars  and  contentions  of  the  nobles,  now  grown 
independent  of\he  sovereign.  The  whole  kingdom  of  France 
was  divided  into  a  number  of  separate  principalities  no  more 
than  nominally  dependent  on  the  crown,  whose  possessors 
waged  continual  wars  among  themselves;  while  the  king, 
without  power,  and  almost  wholly  deprived  of  his  dominions, 
took  no  part  in  the  contests  of  those  who  called  themselves 
his  vassals,  but  totally  disregarded  his  authority.!  No  state 
of  civil  s6ciety  could  be  more-  anarchical  or  more  unhappy 
than  that  which  France  now  displayed.  The  system  of  usurpa- 
tion and  oppression  descended  from  superior  tP  inferior,  in  a 
long  train  of  subordination.  He  who  could  seize  on  a  single 
castle,  or  two  or  three  villages,  paid  homage  to  the  usurper 
of  a  province,  and  acted  as  a  sovereign  over  his  dependents. 
These  petty  monarchs,  constantly  engaged  in  hostilities  against 
one  another,  exercised  an  insupportable  tyranny  over  the  peo- 
ple.    Allodial  tenures  now  totally  disappeared.     The  great 

*  Russel's  Mod.  Eur.  vol.  1.  ch.  13. 
t  Hen.  Ab.  Chron.  An.  957,  &c. 
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body  of  the  commonitf  was  reduced  to  a  state  of  absolute  aer^ 
vitnde ;  or  to  a  conditioD  so  precarious  and  wretched,  that 
those  few  who  still  possessed  freedom,  were  happf  to  exchange 
it  for  protection  and  slavery,  in  an  age  when  all  law  bat  that 
of  force  was  extinct.*  Such  was  the  sute  of  France  when 
Hagb  Capet  ascended  the  throne  :  the  kingdom  consisting  of 
a  monstrous  assemblage  of  members  without  any  compact 
body,  and  the  king  possessing  no  more  than  the  two  cities  of 
Rheims  and  Laon,t  while  many  of  the  vassals  of  the  crown^ 
such  as  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  &c.  held 
th^  sovereignty  of  extensive  provinces. 

In  regard  to  the  general  state  of  literature,  science,  and 
trade,  in  France,  under  the  kings  of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty^ 
a  tolerably  just  idea  may  be  collected  from  what  has  already 
been  said.  In  a  state  of  anarchy,  of  violence,  and  oppression, 
neither  arts,  letters,  commerce,  nor  jurisprudence  can  flou- 
rish, nor  civilisation  make  any  progress.  Charlemagne  made, 
as  already  related,  some  vigorous  and  well  directed  efforts  to 
dispel  the  darkness  which  had  overclouded  the  human  mind. 
Some  of  his  establishments,  such  as  the  episcopal  sees  apd 
colleges  which  he  founded,  were  conducive  to  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  little  learning  then  in  Europe ;  and  produced,  at 
different  intervals,  some  men  of  eminent  genius,  whose  suc» 
cessive  exertions  contributed  to  its  revival.  The  cities,  also, 
which  he  founded  or  rebuilt  in  Germany  and  Italy,  were  the 
nurseries  of  civilization  in  the  former,  and,  in  process  of  time,, 
revived  the  trade  and  opulence  of  the  latter  country.^  But 
the  general  slate  of  Europe  was  unfavourable  to  the  imme- 
diate operation  of  means  so  well  adapted  to  their  end ;  and  af- 
ter the  death  of  that  great  monarch,  the  mists  of  ignorance 
uccompanying  the  evils  of  anarchy  set  in  as  thick  as  before) 

•  Montesquieu  Esprit  dcs  Lois,  liv.  30. 

^  The  reader  will  here  observe,  ihat  the  feudal  system  of  France  be- 
mfne  of  a  dlfiercnt  nature  from  that  of  England,  and  rose  to  a  greater 
hcij^ht  in  tlie  former  than  in  the  latter  country,  where  this  aristocratical 
usurpation  of  benefices  or  governments  never  took  place.  The  Norman 
barons  were  less  formidable  to  tiie  crown  than  the  great  vassals  of  France*, 
although  the  people  were  in  the  same  state  of  depression. 

\  And.  Hist  Com.  vol.  1. 
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and  buried  arts,  sciences,  and  civilization  in  the  universal 
gloom.  This  was  particularly  the  case  in  France.  In  that 
country,  all  was  poverty,  confusion,  and  barbarism.  The  pre- 
sident Renault,  speaking  of  the  period  in  which  Hugh  Capet 
-  ascended  the  throne,  says,  «  This  was  the  age  of  ignorance  ;, 
so  profound  it  was,  that  scarcely  did  kings,  princes,  and  lords, 
much  less  the  common  people,  know  how  to  read.  They 
were  acquainted  with  their  possessions  by  usage,  but  they 
seldom  thought  of  securing  them  by  registers,  as  they  were 
strangers  to  the  practice  of  writing.  To  this  it  was  owing  that 
marriages  in  those  days  were  frequently  declared  void ;  for  as 
these  marriages  were  concluded  at  the  church  door,  and  sub- 
sisted only  in  the  memory  of  such  as  had  been  present,  they 
could  not  recollect  either  their  alliances  or  degrees  of  kin- 
dred, so  that  relations  were  often  married  without  the  neces- 
sary dispensations.  Hence  arose  so  many  pretexts,  in  case  of 
dislike,  or  for  reasons  of  state,  to  part  from  a  lawful  wife  ; 
hence,  also,  the  great  influence  which  the  clergy  began  to  ob- 
tain in  temporal  affairs,  because  they  were  the  only  persons 
who  had  any  knowledge  of  letters."  The  same  author  then 
quotes  from  Pasquier.  <'  As  the  Druids,''  says  Pasquier, 
<<  kept  the  keys  of  their  religion  and  of  letters,  so  did  our 
priests  engross  both  those  articles  to  themselves — our  nobility 
not  tipubling  their  heads  about  so  important  a  subject."* 

As  to  arts  and  sciences,  the  history  of  France,  during  this 
period,  make  no  mention  of  their  progress,  and  scarcely  of 
their  existence.  It  was  impossible  that  any  arts,  except  those 
of  necessity,  should  be  cultivated  in  so  turbulent  and  confused 
a  state  of  things.  These  remarks,  however,  are  not  peculiar 
to  France,  but  may  be  applied  to  all  the  other  nations  of  Eu- 
rope, in  those  times  of  wretchedness  and  ignorance,  except 
the  Arabs  of  Spain  ;  among  whom  arts,  sciences,  letters,  ma> 
nufactures,  and  commerce,  formed  a  striking  contrast  with 
the  barbarism  of  their  neighbours.  During  the  former  part 
of  this  period,  two  circumstances  occur  which  may  assist  us 
in  forming  som^  judgment  of  the  scarcity  .of  gold  and  silver 
in  France,  which,  indeed,  was  the  case  in  the  other  European 
countries.  The  first  is,  that  at  the  Council  of  Thoulouse,  A.  p. 

•  Hen.  Ab.  Chron.  vol.  1. 
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LTc  cf  viae,  2fid  a  I 
pan  of  a  fifre,  or  poand  of  \ 
,  vo«ld  he  vortb  betvccn  six  jad 
Tlbe  iccMd  0,  thot  Charles  the  Bald,  in  a  \ 
^  had  at  ?i^j9  A.  D.  864,  pablished  aa  eifict,  m- 
:  a  ftev  coioa^y  and  the  old  mooej  being  cooscqiiemJj 
called  in,  be  ordered  fiftj  lirret  or  pounds  of  silTer  to  be  issu- 
ed ofit  of  the  treasory,  lor  the  current  circulation.  •*  These 
CkCtSy'*  i&ys  the  president,  Henault,  '<  are  the  more  deserving 
of  0otJce«  as  ve  hare  alfeady  obserred  the  magnificence  of  the 
court  of  King  Dagobert ;  afid  one  vonld  imagine,  that  gold 
and  silrer,  instead  of  cfiminishing,  ought  to  bare  been  more 
common  in  France,  since  the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  vhose 
increase  of  power  most  have  undonbtedly  extended  the  com- 
merce of  his  subjects.''  To  this  obserration,  however,  of  M. 
de  Henaolt,  relative  to  the  riches  of  Dagobert,  might  be  op- 
posed the  observations  already  made,  that,  in  an  age,  wlien 
commerce  had  neither  produced  nor  disseminated  wealth,  the 
splendour  of  a  monarch,  or  of  a  few  gcandees,  was  not  a  sure 
indication  of  national  opulence.  And  to  ihe  latter  part  of  his 
reasoning,  it  might  also.be  replied,  that  the  support  of  armies 
snd  garrisons,  and  the  foundation  of  cities  and  bishopncs  in 
countries  which  had  no  wealth  of  their  own,  must  have  caused 
an  expenditure,  that  could  be  supplied  only  by  more  opulent 
regions  ;  and,  consequently,  Charlemagne's  conquests,  especi- 
ally in  Germany,  seem  to  have  tended  rather  to  the  impove* 
rishment  than  to  the  enriching  of  France. 

The  continual  depredations  of  the  Normans  must  also  have 
carried  off  a  considerable  part  of  the  wealth  already  amassed ; 
and,  by  the  annihilation  of  agriculture  and  commerce  in  many 
parts  of  the  country,  have  prevented  any  new  accumulation. 
All  these  circumstances,  duly  considered,  make  it  appear  in 
nowise  improbable,  that,  during  the  reigns  of  the  Carlovin- 
gian  kings,  France  possessed  a  less  proportion  of  wealth  than 
under  the  first  dynasty. 

•  The  livre  wat  orig^inally  a  pound  weight  of  silver,  as  its  name  im- 
ports.   Hen.  Ab.  Chi*on.  vol.  1.  an.  813. 
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Hugh  Capet  ascended  the  throne  of  France,  A.  D.  987.  Be- 
fore his  elevation  to  royalty,  he  was  one  of  the  most  powerful 
of  the  vassals  of  the  crown,  being  Count  of  Paris,  and  holding 
in  possession  that  extensive  district,  then  called  the  dukedom 
of  France,  which  extended  as  far  as  Touraine.  The  influence 
which  he  possessed  in  the  kingdom  enabled  him,  on  the  death 
of  Louis  V,  to  seize  the  crown,  after  the  family  of  Charle- 
magne's  dynasty  had  reigned  236  years,  and  to  establish  a  new 
dynasty,  almost  without  opposition.  In  order  to  secure  the 
succession  to  his  posterity,  he  associated  his  son  Robert  with 
himself  in  the  kingdom,  caused  him  to  be  crowned,  and  in- 
vested him  with  the  ensigns  of  royalty.  But  as  Hugh  was 
indebted  for  his  elevation  to  the  favour  of  the  great  vassals,  he 
was  obliged  to  comply  with  their  demands  ;  and,  by  confirm- 
ing them  in  the  power  which  they  had  assumed  in  the  pro- 
vinces, to  give  a  legal  sanction  to  their  usurpations.  This 
prince  died,  A.  D.  996,  in  the  57th  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
ninth  of  his  reign.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Robert,  who 
was  universally  considered  as  one  of  the  best  kings  that  ever 
reigned  over  France.  But  his  life  was  embittered  by  an  un- 
happy dispute  with  the  papal  see.  Robert  had  espoused  Ber- 
tha, his  cousin  in  the  fourth  degree,  a  marriage,  not  only  law- 
ful according  to  our  present  ideas,  and  justified  by  the  practice 
of  all  nations,  but  al^o  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the  state,  as 
she  was  sister  to  RodolpVi,  Duke  of  Burgundy.  '  Gregory  V, 
howeVer,  undertook  to  dissolve  the  marriage  ;  and,  in  the  most 
despotic  manner,  issued  an  imperious  decree,  commanding 
the  king  and  queen  to  be  separated  under  the  penalty  of  ex- 
communication. Robert,  however,  persisted  in  keeping  his 
wife ;  and  the  sentence  of  excommunication  was,  in  conse- 
quence, published,  which  made  such  an'  impression  on  tlio 
minds  of  his  subjects,  that  the  king  was  abandoned  by  his 
courtiers,  and  even  by  all  his  domestics,  two  or  three  onlyxx- 
cepted ;  and  these  threw  to  the  dogs  all  the  victuals  that  were 
left  at  his  tabic,  and  purified  by  fire  all  the  vessels  in  which 
they  had  been  served  up :  so  fearful  were  they  of  what  had 
been  touched  by  an  exconmiunicated  person.*  The  king  was 
at  last  reduced  to  such  distress,  and  his  spirits  were  so  broken 

•  Hen.  Ab.  Chron.  vol,  1.  ao.  988— Puffcndorf.  vol.  1.  ch.  5. 
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by  seeii^g  himself  an  object  of  universal  abhorrence,  as  well 
as  by  the  apprehension  of  a  general  revolt,  that  he  was  oblig- 
ed to  pomply  with  the  arbitrary  decrees  of  papal  tyranny,  and 
to  repudiate  his  wife. 

Robert  died,  A.  D.  1031,  and  was  succeeded  by  Henry,  his 
son,  a  prince  who,  at  the  age  of  twenty-seven,  combined  all 
the  circumspection  of  age  with  the  promptitude  and  vigour 
of  youth.  But  he  had  need  of  these  qualifications  ;  for  his 
mother,  Constance,  soon  after  his  accession,  drew  over  to  her 
party  a  number  of  lords  and  bishops,  in  order  to  place  her 
younger  son  Robert  on  the  throne.  Heni7  was  therefore 
obliged  to  take  refuge  with  the  Duke  of  Normandy,  whose 
powerful  aid  restored  him  to  the  monarchy.  This  king  died, 
A.  D.  1060.  Philip  I,  his  son  and  successor,  being  a  minor, 
was  placed  under  the  guardianship  of  Baldwin,  Earl  of  Flan- 
ders, a  man  of  strict  honour  and  great  political  scgacity.  The 
connection  between  the  Earl  Regent  and  William  Duke  of 
Normandy,  his  son-in-law,  whom  he  pemiitted  to  levy  forces 
in  France  and  Flanders,  greatly  contributed  to  place  the  latter 
on  the  throne  of  Epgland  155  years  after  the  establishment  of 
the  Normans  in  France. 

The  character  of  Philip  makes  no  conspicuous  figure  in  the 
annals  of  royalty,  but  his  reign  is  distinguished  by  an  event 
which  merits  a  place  in  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  and 
of  European  society.  Since  the  days  of  Charlemagne  no  trans- 
action had  taken  place,  whibh,  in  both  these  points  of  vfew,  is 
more  entitled  to  the  attention  of  posterity,  or  which,  in  its  im- 
mediate and  remote  consequences,  had  a  greater  effect  on  the 
political  and  commercial  affairs  of  Europe.  The  first  croi- 
sadej>eing  determined  in  the  council  of  Clermont,  held  A.  D. 
1095,  under  the  pontificate  of  Urban  II,  the  philosophical  in- 
vestigator of  histoiy  is  naturally  led  to  inquire  into  the  causes 
of  those  extravagant  expeditions,  which  exhibit  the  most  sin- 
gular display  of  religious  and  military  enthusiasm  to  be  found 
in  the  history  of  ipankind. 

To  view,  with  delight  and  veneration,  those  places  which 
have  been  the  residence  of  any  great  personage,  or  the  scene 
of  any  great  transactipn,  is  natural  to  m^ru  The  warrior  con- 
templates with  enthusiasm  the  field  where  some  celebrated 
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Ttctory  has  been  gained ;  and  the  admirer  of  Homer's  Iliad  is 
enraptured  in  traversing  the  Troad,  and  viewing  the  Simois 
and  the  Scamaader.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  conceive,  that  the 
Christians  of  an  early  period  might  entertain  a  peculiar  vene- 
ration for  those  places  which  were  consecrated  to  pious  re- 
collection, from  being  the  theatre  of  the  actions  and  sufferings 
of  the  Redeemer  of  .mankind  ;  and,  in  an  age  when  works  of 
supererogation  were  considered  as  compensations  made  to 
Heaven  for  crimes,  it  is  no  wonder  that  religious  journeys  to 
Jerusalem  should  become  frequent  and  fashiopable.  A  pil- 
grimage to  the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  was  certainly  more  in-* 
teresting,  and  calculated  to  excite  more  sublime  ideas  and 
stronger  emotions  in  the  mind,  than  those  which,  in  that  age^ 
were  so  commonly  made  to  the  shrinos  of  saints  and  martyrs ; 
and  the  expense,  the  fatigue,  and  the  danger,  attending  so 
lon'g  a  journey,  naturally  caused  it  to  be  considered  as  more 
meritorious. 

About  the  close  of  the  tenth  century  an  opinion  had  pre- 
vailed throughout  Christendom,  which  had  contributed  both 
to  enrich  the  monastic  orders,  and  to  increase  the  frequency 
of  pilgrimages.  The  thousand  years  spoken  of  in  the  Reve- 
lation of  St.  John,  computed  either  from  the  nativity  or  the 
passion  of  Christ,  were  supposed  to  be  nearly  accomplished ; 
and  the  general  judgment  was  imagined  to  be  at  hand.  Such 
was  the  prevalence  of  this  opinion,  and  the  infatuation  of  the 
times,  tliat  numbers  of  credulous  Christians  delivered  to  the 
religious  orders  their  lands  and  treasures,  and  repaired  to  Je- 
rusalem to  meet  their  Redeemer.*  It  is  reasonable  to  suppose 
that  the  monks  would  offer  up  fervent  prayers  for  the  eternal 
salvation  of  those  pious  devotees,  who  left  them  their  earthly 
possessions,  and  went  to  Jerusalem  to  wait  the  appearance  of 
Christ  on  Mount  Sion.  In  regard  to  the  time  of  Christ's  se- 
cond coming,  they  were  soon  undeceived  ;  but  the  frequency 
of  pilgrimages  suffered  no  decline.  The  Christians,  however, 

*  Recuil  des  Hist,  de  France,  torn.  10. — Moshcim  Hist.  Eccles.  vol.  2. 
It  is  not  a  little  surprising  to  consider  the  extravagant  ideas  that  have 
originated  from  this  vague  opinion  of  an  inexplxable  milieniam,  and 
which  may  be  traced  down  from  the  visionaries  of  the  apostolic  age  to 
those  of  the  pre$ent  day. 
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besides  the  xnortificatioD  of  seeing  the  holy  sepulchre  in  the 
hands  of  infidels,  were  subject  to  a  variety  of  impositions  and 
-    insults  from  their  rapacity  and  barbarism.  The  caliphs,  wisely 
considering  the  constant  resort  of  such  a  number  of  strangers, 
many  of  whom  were  persons  of  high  rank  and  distinction,  as 
a  source  of  wealth  to  their  dominions,  encouraged  those  pious 
vbits  :  under  their  enlightened  and  polished  government,  the 
pilgrims  met  with  protection,  and  were  treated  with  respect 
But  the  Turks,  an  uncivilized  Tartar  tribe,  having  erected 
their  power  on  the  ruins  of  the  Caliphate,  and  become  masters 
of  Syria,  treated  the  Christians  who  visited  Jerusalem  with 
outrage  and  insults.  Every  pilgrim  that  returned  from  Pales- 
tine related  the  dangers  and  difficulties  he  had  encountered 
in  visiting  the  holy  city ;  and  these  repeated  accounts  filled 
Europe  with  indignation.     At  thb  juncture,  a  fanatical  monk, 
known  by  the  name  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  a  native  of  Amfens 
in  Picardy,  having  made  the  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  and 
being  deeply  affected  with  the  dangers  to  which  Christians 
were  exposed  in  performing  that  act  of  piety,  his  ardent  and 
enthusiastic  mind  formed  the   vast  project  of  exciting  the 
whole  power  of  Christendom  against  the  infidels,  in  order  to 
expel  them  from  the  Holy  Land.    On  his  return  he  ran  from 
province  to  province,  with  a  crucifix  in  his  hand,  exhorting 
princes  and  people  to  engage  in  this  holy  expedition  ;  and 
every  where  inspired  the  same  enthusiastic  ardour,  by  which 
he  was  animated. 
Gregory  VH.  had  projected  this  great  enterprise  ;  and,  un- 
^  der  the  direction  of  so  great  and  so  daring  a  politician,  little 
doubt  could   have  been  entertained  of  its  success;  but  his 
continual  wars  with  the  emperor  had  prevented  its  execu- 
tion.     Urban  H,  who  now  sat  in  the  papal  chair,  was  less 
sanguine  in  his  expectations,  and  considered  it  as  a  doubtful 
undertaking.     He  entered,  however,  at  last  into  the  hermit's 
views  ;  and  a  council  being  called  at   Clermont,  where  the 
greatest  prelates  and  nobles  attended ;  the  war  teas  resolved 
on,  the  commanders  appointed,  and  the  plan  of  operations  de- 
termined.    Godfrey  de    Bouillon  had    the   chief  command; 
Hugh,  the  king's  brother,  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy,  bro- 
ther to  William  II.  of  England;  Raymond,  Count  de  Thou- 
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louse  ;  Stephen,  Count  de  Boulogne,  father  of  Stephen,  King  * 
of  England  ;  Bohemond,  Prince  of  Tarenlum,  son  of  Robert 
Guiscard  the  Norman  ;  and  niany  others  of  an  elevated  rank, 
joined  in  the  expedition.*  Persons  of  every  description  flew 
to  arms  with  enthusiastic  ardour :  the  nobles  with  their  mar- 
tial followers  ;  ecclesiastics  of  every  order,  and  vagabonds  und 
desperadoes  from  every  country,  were  eager  to  engage  in  an 
expedition,  which  they  considered  as  a  propitiation  for  all 
their  crimes,  and  by  which  they  expected  to  make  fortunes  in . 
this  world,  if  they  succeeded,  and,  if  they  fell,  to  receive  a 
crown  of  glory  in  the  world  to  come ;  an  altcrnaiive  equally 
flattering  to  devotion,  to  avarice,  and  to  ambition.  Incredible 
numbers  of  adventurers  flocked  to  the  standard  of  the  cro^s, 
and  the  leaders,  apprehensive  that  the  greatness  of  the  arma- 
ment would  defeat  its  purpose,  sent  off  an  undisciplined  mul- 
titude! consisting  of  about  300,000  men,  to  proceed  before 
them,  under  the  conduct  of  Peter  the  Hermit,  who  marched 
at  the  head  of  this  army  of  vagabonds  with  sandals  on  his  feet, 
a  rope  about  his  waist,  and  all  the  other  marks  of  monkish 
austerity. 

This  undisciplined  van  of  the  croisadlng  army  took  the  road 
for  Constantinople,  through  Hungary  and  Bulgaria ;  and  ano- 
ther numerous  horde  of  banditti  conducted  by  Godescal,  a  Ger- 
man priest,  took  the  same  route.  ThFs  immense  multitude, 
without  magazines  or  any  provision  for  subsistence  on  their 
march,  soon  found  themselves  under  the  necessity  of  plunder- 
ing the  countries  through  which  they  passed.  The  Jews  were 
the  first  victims  of  their  rapacious  fury.  As  soldiers  of  Jesus 
Christ,  they  thought  themselves  authorized  to  take  vengeance 
on  the  posterity  of  his  murderers  ;  and,  falling  on  those  un- 
happy people,  they  put  to  the  sword  all  such  as  would  not 
submit  to  baptism,  and  seized  their  property.  In  Bavaria, 
12,000  were  massacred,  besides  multitudes  in  other  parts  of 
Germany.  When  Jews  could  no  longer  be.  found,  and  tlieir 
wants  demanded  a  supply,  they  began  the  pillage  of  Christians, 
as  the  aacred  cause  which  they  had  espoused  seemed,  in  their 
eycsy  to  sanctify  every  crime.     The  inhabitants  of  the  coun- 

*  Hen.  Ab»  Cbron.  torn,  1. 
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tries  tbnmgh  which  thejrfaad  taken  tiicir  route,  seeing  all  pro- 
perty inTolred  in  a  scene  cf  nniYersal  depredation,  e  Yery  ^here 
rose  in  anns.  and  almost  exterminated  this  horde  of  fanatics. 
Their  conductor,  Peter  the  Hermit,  vith  about  30,000  of  his 
pious  banditti,  at  length  reached  Consuntinople,  where  he  was 
joined  by  fresh  bands  of  German  and  Italian  vagabonds,  who 
committed  the  greatest  disorders.  Their  rapacity  extended 
to  every  thing  sacred  and  profane.  Even  the  churches  were 
not  exempted  from  pillage  by  those  champions  of  the  Cross.* 
The  emperor  Alexis  Comnenus,  astonished  to  see  his  domi* 
nions  suddenly  overrun  with  crowds  of  liceniious  barbarians, 
and  to  hear  of  the  multitudes  that  were  following,  made  all 
possible  haste  to  get  rid  of  those  troublesome  guests,  by  fur- 
nishing them  with  vessels  for  passing  the  Bosphorus«  This  - 
disorderly  crowd,  on  advancing  into  Asia,  was  attacked  by  the 
Sultan  of  Nice,  and  almost  entirely  exterminated.  Peter  the 
Hermit,  however,  escaped,  and  found  his  way  back  to  Con- 
btantinople. 

The  regular  armies  of  the  croisaders  at  last  arrived  at  the 
imperial  city,  in  such  numbers,  as  warranted  the  elegant 
esTpression  of  the  princess  Anna  Comnena,  that  *'  Europe, 
loosened  from  its  foundations,  seemed  to  precipitate  itself 
upon  Asia/'t  The  soldiers  of  the  Cross,  when  mustered  on 
the  banks  of  the  Bosphorus,  A.  D.  1097,  amounted  to  thp  in- 
credible number  of  100,000  horse  and  600,000  foot.  The 
Greek  emperor  had  applied  to  the  Latins  for  succour  against 
the  Turks;  but  he  little  expected,  and  still  less  desired,  such 
an  overwhelming  inundation  of  warriors,  whose  alliance  he 
considered  as  more  formidable  than  the  hosiilities  of  his  ene- 
mies. Conciliating  their  affections  with  presents  and  pro- 
mises, he  at  last  got  rid  of  those  unwelcome  visitors,  as  he 
had  done  of  the  foriner,  by  furnishing  them  with  provisions, 

*  Maimbourg's  Hist,  des  Croisades,  torn.  1. 

t  Anna  Comnena.  Alex.  lib.  5.  The  princess,  Anna  Comnena.  was 
the  daughter  of  the  Greek  emperor,  Alexis  Comnenus,  the  history  of 
whose  reign  she  wrote  She  was  a  spectatress  of  what  she  describes 
with  such  energy,  and  perfectly  acquainted  with  every  particular.  Her 
Alexiade  is  reckoned  an  elegant  performance  ;  but  she  has  been  accused 
by  the  Latins  of  partiality  to  her  fiither. 
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and  facilitating^  as  speedily  as  possible^  tfaeif  passage  across 
the  Bosphorus  into  Asia. 

The  prodigious  army  of  the  croisadfers  was  sufficiently  nu- 
merous to  have  conquered  the  whole  of  that  continent,  had 
their  leaders  acted  in  concert ;  but  they  were  conducted  by 
men  accustomed  to  feudal  independence,  and  equally  averse 
to  civil  and  mililary  subordination.  Asia,  indeed,  at  that  time, 
presented  an  easy  conquest :  like  Europe,  it  was  divided  into 
a  number  of  small  states,  comprehended  within  the  great  mo- 
narchies. The  caliphate  resembled  the  kingdom  of  France  : 
the  Turkish  princes  paid  an  empty  homage  to  the  caliphs,  but 
were,  in  reality,  their  masters ;  and  the  numerous  sultans,  like 
the  European  barons,  were  constantly  engaged  in  wars  with 
each  other,  which  is  always  the  case  when  barbarous  or  half 
civilized  countries  are  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  states. 
Various  and  fatal  distempers  produced  by  fatigue,  intempe- 
rance, and  the  influence  of  a  new  climate,  soon  diminished 
the  numbers  of  the  creisaders,  which  gave  rise  to  the  impro- 
bable report,  that  the  Greeks  had  poisoned  the  springs.  Ani- 
mated, however,  by  an  enthusiastic  zeal,  the  Latins  pressed 
forward,  toward  the  endt)f  their  enterprise,  in  spite  of  every 
obsucle,  and  took  Nice,  after  having  twice  defeated  the  ar- 
mies of  the  Sultan.  They  then  made  themselves  masters  of 
Antioch,  after  a  desperate  siege,  and  entirely  broke  the  power 
of  the  Turkish  princes,  who  had  so  long  domineered  over  the 
caliphate. 

The  champions  of  the  Cross  now  advanced  to  Jerusalem, 
the  great  object  of  their  ai*mament ;  and  the  acquisition  of 
which  they  considered  as  the  consummation  of  their  labours. 
The  Caliph  of  Egypt  had,  since  the  fall  of  the  Turks,  gained 
possession  of  that  city,  and  by  his  ambassadors  offered  the 
Christian  pilgrims  all  the  privileges  which  they  had  enjoyed 
under  the  former  caliphs.  But  the  crolsaders  demanded  the 
surrender  of  the  city ;  and,  on  a  refusal,  prepared  for  the  siege. 
The  number  of  these  adventurerb  was  exceedingly  diminished 
by  the  sword  and  by  sickness,  as  well  as  by  various  detach- 
ments left  for  garrisons ;  but  their  enthusiastic  zeal  and  bravery 
rendered  them  irresistible.  Never  did  the  flames  of  religious 
fanaticism  blaze  with  more  dcstruclive  fury  than  in  the  sieges 


of  Jcrasaleni  and  Amiocb,  wfacTe  Chrisuans  and  ^fyhoiiicUns 
vied  wilh  each  other  in  acts  of  desptn»c  ralcnir.  After  a  mur- 
deroas  siege  of  fire  weeks  Jerusalem  was  taken  br  assault,  on 
Good-Friday,  A.  Dl  1099,  at  tkrce  o'ckick  in  the  afternocm,  the 
.  dajr  and  hoar  of  Chrisi's  passion  ;  a  oHncidence  pecoliarijr 
striking  to  enthnsiasuc  minds  in  a  superstiiioas  age.  The 
garrison  and  the  inhalMtants  were  fnit  to  the  sword  without 
distinctioD  of  age,  sex,  or  rank,  and  more  than  70»000  Maho- 
metans perished  in  thb  horrible  massacre.  The  streets  of  the 
Holy  City  were  covered  with  heaps  of  slain,  and  streauned 
with  torrents  of  blood,  when  the  savage  warriors,  laying  asde 
their  ensanguined  arms,  advanced  bare-footed  and  on  bended 
knees  to  the  sepnJchre  of  the  Redeemer ;  and,  glutted  with 
the  slaughter  of  their  fellow  mortals,  sung  anthems  to  the 
Prince  of  Peace  1  Such  b  the  power  of  fanaticism  in  pervert* 
ing  the  dictates  of  conscience,  and  stifling  the  feelings  of  hu-* 
manity.  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  was  elected  king  of  Jerusalem. 
Bohemond  had  already  been  made  prince  of  Antioch,  and  seve- 
ral of  the  other  leaders  obtained  settlements  in  Asia.  Bat 
while  these  French  desperadoes  were  displaying  their  fero- 
cious valour  in  the  East,  their  country  presented  at  home  a 
chaos,  in  which  no  feature  of  grandeur  can  be  distinguished. 
France  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  reign  of  Philip  I,  ex- 
hibited a  scene  of  confusion  and  political  troubles.  Philip 
having  espoused  Bertrand  de  Montford  Duchess  of  Anjou, 
while  her  husband,  and  also  his  own  wifo  were  alive,  had  been 
excommunicated  in  the  same  council  that  instituted  the  first 
croisade.*  And  the  thunders  of  the  Church,  together  with 
his  own  indolence  and  licentious  life,  had  totally  ruined  his 
authority.  The  Nobles  insulted  him  every  houri^  plundered 
the  subjects  of  bis  domain,  and  every  lord  of  a  castle  became  a 
public  depredator.  To  remedy  these  disorders,  Philip  made 
his  son  Louis,  surnamed  the  Gross,  his  colleague  in  the  go- 
vernment. The  young  prince,  who  wilh  all  the  activity  and 
vigour  of  youth  vinas  free  from  its  vices,  took  the  most  decisive 
measures  for  th^  restoration  of  order.  He  constantly  kept  the 
field,  wilh  a  small  but  select  body  of  troops  levied  on  the  royal 

*  Harduin  Council,  Tozn.  11. 
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dolnairi}  which  he  employed  against  the  nobles,  who  treated  all 
fciws  with  contempt.  He  demolished  their  castles  ;  he  com- 
pelled them  to  make  restitution  to  such  as  they  had  pillaged, 
as  well  as  to  relinquish  the  lands  they  had  usurped  ;  and  by 
such  seasonable  severities,  exercised  with  a  strict  regard  to 
justice,  he  obtained  the  reverence- of  the  people  and  restored 
order  to  the  state. 

Louis  succeeded  his  father,  A.  D.  1 108,  being  the  sixth  qf 
that  name,  who  reigned  over  France.  This  prince  entered 
into  a  war  with  Henry  I,  of  England,  in  which  nothing  remar- 
kable occurred ;  and  the  remainder  of  his  reign  was  spent  in 
contests  with  the  vassals  of  the  crown,  whom  he  so  far  over- 
awed as  at  last  to  produce  general  tranquillity.  This  prince 
seems  to  be  the  first  king  of  France  who  began  to  recover  the 
authority  usurped  by  the  vassals  ;  and  who  by  enfranchising 
vills^s  and.  bondmen,  and  conferring  privileges  and  immuni- 
ties, on  cities  and  towns,  and  diminishing  as  much  as  possible 
the  exorbitant  authority  of  the  seigniorial  jurisdiction,  paved 
the  way  for  the  future  extinction  of  the  feudal  syKtem  in  that 
kingdom.  Louis  VL  died  A.  D.  1137,  in  the  sixtieth  yeai*  of 
his  age,  leaving  an  unblemished  reputation. 

This  Prince  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Louis  VIL  who  was 
no  sooner  seated  on  the  throne,  than  he  began  to  experience 
the  turbulent  spirit  of  the  nobles  whom  his  fetther  had  conside- 
rably humbled.  Among  these  Thibaud,  Count  of  Champagne, 
was  one  of  the  most  haughty  and  powerful.  The  king  having 
made  an  expedition  into  his  province,  destroyed  the  town  of 
Vitre  with  fire  and  sword.  It  is  said  that  1300  of  <he  inhabi- 
tants, who  had  taken  sanctuary  in  the  church,  perished  in  the 
conflagration.*  Such  are  the  sufferings  of  the  people  amidst 
the  contests  of  the  great,  and  such  the  calamities  attendant  on 
a  weak  and  divided  system  of  government.  In  those  ages, 
however,  it  was  customary  to  commit  the  most  shocking  enor- 
mities, and  then  attempt  to  cajole  Heaven  into  forgiveness,  by 
ostentatious  acts  of  devotion,  or  an  extravagant  zeal  for  reli- 
gion ;  and  Louis,  influenced  by  the  exhortations  of  St.  Bcrnatrd, 
endeavoured  to  stifle  his  remorse  for  the  inhuman  massacre  of 

•  Tyr,  Gcst,  Ludovici  T. 
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IIL  CO  «1MM  cfcc  <fe{Rffks  inM  Jcreuka  had  bccii  seal,  my 
wheij  dbooe  Sc  Bcnufd  far  the  preacher  of  tftis  aew  cm- 
nde  ;  a  fitter  unUiuBcatf  anlrrd,  could  aot  ksve  boca  faawl 
far  proBMtiitg  sock  a  seme  of  wnrtiSed  batchefy.  Nature 
aad  cdocadoa  bad  famed  Bernard  far  aa  or.aor.  He  «» 
flttstcr  of  all  the  leamix^  of  tizat  age,  eathaaiasncallj  iraloos 
ioflexibie  ia  his  purpose,  aod  traasceadealij  eloqaeat.  It  was 
the  peculiar  talest  of  this  extnordinary  ana  to  svaj  the  ho- 
fltto  taiad  with  ao  irresstible  power.  AccotaaMMfatiag  hiaiaelf 
with  admiiable  facifily  to  aO  the  varietjr  of  aceaes  aad  of  cir- 
coiBstaoces  that  hnmaa  life  cao  faraiah  ;  oae  taomeat  coa- 
cealing  himself  ia  the  recesses  of  his  solitade,  and  the  next 
shiaing  amidst  the  qyleodoor  of  a  conrt,  he  never  sceiaed  to  he 
oat  of  his  place.  Without  any  title  or  public  character  hb 
personal  abilities  and  eloqaeace  obtained  him  a  degree  of  esti- 
mation superior  to  all  authority.  He  was  every  where  regard- 
ed as  a  saint,  consulted  as  an  oracle,  and  rerered  as  a  prophet. 
With  such  a  repuutioo  and  such  powers  of  elocution,  it  ia  no 
wonder  that  he  easily  persuaded  Louis  that  nothing  but  an  ex- 
pedition to  Palestine  could  atone  for  his  fans- 

Segur,  abbot  of  St.  Denis,  then  prime  minister,  endeavour- 
ed by  the  most  rational  arguments  to  dissuade  the  king  from 
this  romaniic  enterprise,  telling  him  that  the  most  suitable 
mcftns  of  expiating  his  guilty  was  to  stay  at  home  and  to  govern 
his  kingdom  with  equity  and  prudence.  But  the  eloquence  of 
Bernard,  and  the  spirit  of  the  times,  prevailed  over  reason  and 
sound  policy.  The  scene  was  opened  at  Veroli  in  Burgundy. 
A  scaflfold  was  erected  in  the  market  place,  on  which  Bernard 
appeared  with  Louis  at  his  side.  The  saint  spoke  first :  the 
king  seconded  him,  anduking  the  cross,  all  that  were  present 
followed  the  example.  From  France  this  entbusiastical  ora- 
tor went  to  Germany  on  the  same  pious  errand.   He  ran  from 

•  Hen.  Ab.  Chron.  vol.  1.  an.  1145. 
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city  to  city,  communicating  his  enthusiasm.     By  the  irresis- 
tible force  of  his  eloquence,  he  prevailed  on  the  Emperor 
Conrad  HI,  Frederic  Barbarossa,  afterwards  emperor,  and  an 
incredible  num'ber  of  persons  of  all  ranks  to  take  the  cross, 
promising  them,  in  the  name  of  €rod,  pardon  for  thei^  sins  and 
victoiy  over  the  infidels.     The  Emperor  first  took  the  field : 
the  king  of  France  immediately  followed  with  an  army  of 
80,000  men.*      Upon  a  moderate  calculation  the  combined 
armies  of  PVance  and  Germany  could  not  amount  to  less  than 
200,000  men.     Had  they  been  conducted  with  prudence  and 
acted  in  concert,  their  numbers  must  have  ensured  success  ; 
but  the  same  excesses  which  had  disgraced  the  first  croisade 
were  renewed  in  the  second,  while  the  mutual  distrust  and  jea- 
lousy of  \he&  leaders  totally  frustrated  the  enterprise.     Conrad 
first  crossed  the  Bosphorus  and  penetrated  into  the  middle  of 
Asia  Minor,  where  his  army  was  cut  to  pieces  in  the  defiles 
of  the  mountains.     Louis  fell  into  the  same  snare  near  Laodi- 
cea ;  and  thus  this  formidable  armament  experienced  the  ill 
success  which  generally  attends  such  romantic  expeditions. 
The  French  monarch,  as  well  as  the  Emperor,  returned  to 
Europe,  with  the  shattered  remains  of  a  once  formidable 
army  :  and  numbers  of  families,  poured  out  in  vain,  their  in. 
vectives  against  St.  Bernard,  whose  seductive  eloquence  and 
deluding  prophecies  had  induced  them  to  engage  in  this  dis- 
astrous enterprise.   But  this  celebrated  orator  and  saint,  acute- 
ly cleared  himself  of  the  charge  of  &lshood  or  mistake,  by 
declaring  that  the  immorality  and  bad  conduct  of  the  croisa- 
ders  were  the  cause  of  their  ill  success ;  as  the  sins  of  the 
Israelites  retarded  their  entrance  into  the  promised  land,  and 
doomed  a  whole  generation  to  perish  in  the  wilderness :  nor 
was  he  indeed  far  wrong  in  his  assertion.f    In  addition  to  these 
misfortunes,  Louis  ezpeiienced  a  domestic  cross,  which  great- 
ly added  to  hit  vexation.     His  pious  consort,  whose  affection 
for  her  husband  and  zeal  for  religion  had  prompted  her  to 
take  the  cross  and  accompany  him  into  Asia,  was  accused  of 
an  amorous  intrigue  with  the  prince  of  Antioch,  and  also  with 

•  Hen.  Ab.  Chron.  torn.  1, 

t  Bernard,  however,  ought  in  his  prophetSc  character  to  have  foreseen 
this  mismanagement  and  its  disastrous  result. 
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a  young  Turk  named  Saladin.  This  afiair  led  to  a  dirorce. 
Eleanor  was  repudiated  and  immediatelF  married  to  Henry 
Plantagenett  Duke  of  Nonnandj,  Count  of  Anjou  and  Maine, 
afterwards  Henry  H.  of  England.  The  fine  provinces  of  Poi. 
tou  and  Guienne,  which  were  her  hereditary  possesions,  proT. 
ed  a  TaluabKe  acquisition  to  that  crown,  and  contributed  to  gire 
it  an  ascendancy  over  France. 

During  the  absence  of  the  king  the  state  had  been  govern- 
ed with  singular  prudence  by  Segur  abbot  of  St.  Denis,  who 
had  constantly  opposed  the  croisade,  and  with  great  sagacity 
of  conjecture  foretold  its  issue.  This  was  indeed  a  very  dif- 
ferent man  from  St-  Bernard ;  «  and  although"  says  the  pre- 
sident Henault,  *Ube  church  has  not  given  him  a  rank  in  her 
calendar,  his  name  will  be  immortal  in  history.''*  He  iras  a 
man  of  a  mean  appearance  and  low  extraction  ;  but  the  quali- 
ties of  his  mind  compensated  the  defects  of  birth  and  exte- 
rior. From  the  condition  of  a  private  monk,  his  abilities  rais- 
ed him  to  that  of  Abbot  of  St.  Denis,  and  to  the  government 
of  the  state.  *'  In  his  house,"  sajrs  St.  Bernard,  ''  was  con- 
ducted the  business  of  the  court  and  of  the  army.  The  clois- 
ter was  often  crowded^vith  soldiers  and  resounded  with  law- 
yers." This  abbot,  who  died  at  the  age  of  seventy,  is  suppos- 
ed to  have  been  the  compiler  of  the  great  chronicle  of  St. 
Denis.t 

Louis  Vn.  had,  after  his  return  from  Asia,  some  wars  with 
England,  but  they  were  of  trifling  consequence.  He  also  me- 
ditated |inother  croisade,  but  his  subjects  grown  wiser  than 
their  prince,  began  to  be  tired  of  croisading ;  and  when  he 
proposed  it  in  the  Christmas  assembly,  he  found  them  so 
averse,  that  he  was  obliged  to  relinquish  the  project.  Louis, 
however,  had  an  unconquerable  propensity  to  croisades  and 
pilgrimages,  and  to  gratify  this  taste  paid,  in  the  year  1 179,  a 
visit  of  devotion  to  the  tomb  of  St.  Thomas  of  ^Canterbury. 
This  monarch  died  A.  D.  1180,  having  reigned  forty-three 
years. 

In  this  century,  and  particularly  in  this  reign,  some  small 
indications  of  the  revival  of  learning  begin  to  appear.     The 

•  Hen.  Ab.  Cliron.  toro.  1. 

t  Mem.  del.  Acad,  de  Belles  Lett.  torn.  15. 
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croisades,  however  disastrous  they  were  in  some  other  res- 
pects, had  already  coRtributed  to  expand  the  human  mind  in 
the  western  parts  of  Europe.  By  opening  an  intercourse  with 
the  Greeks  and  Arabians,  these  wiid  expeditions  had  made 
the  Latins  acquainted  with  nations  more  civilized  and  scien- 
tific than  themselves,  and  thereby  enlarged  their  ideas  and 
excited  a  spirit  of  emulation.  About  this  time  numbers  of 
schools  were  established  in  the  cathedrals  and  monasteries, 
both  in  France  and  in  other  countries.  The  impulse  givca 
by  Charlemagne,  which  had  long  seemed  inactive,  now  began 
to  resume  its  operation  ;  and  the  colleges  which  he  bad  found* 
cd  became  the  nurseries  of  letters.  Paris  began  to  assume  a 
new  appearance.  That  city  was  become  the  chief  seat  of 
learning,  being  frequented  by  yoimg  persons  from  all  parts  of 
Europe.  The  number  of  students  was  equal  to  that  of  all  the 
other  inhabitants,  and,  in  case  of  tumult  or  insurrection,  were 
a  formidable  body.  The  quarter  called  the  university  was  the 
most  peopled  ;  the  professors  of  the  several  arts  and  sciences 
having  given  it  the  preference,  on  account  of  the  greater 
purity  of  the  air,  and  at  length  it  was  found  necessary  to  en- 
large the  town,  which  was  too  small  for  so  numerous  a  popu- 
lation.* 

Louis  VIL  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Philip  Augustus,  one 
of  the  most  politic  and  successful  princes  that  ever  filled  the 
throne  of  France.  To  investigate  the  intrigues  of  courts,  or 
detail  the  operations  of  campaigns  is  incompatible  with  our 
plan,  which  is  only  intended  to  exhibit  a  con<;entrated  view  of 
the  origin,  exaltation,  and  depression  of  nations,  and  the  pro- 
gress of  civilized  society.  The  wars  of  this  prince  with  Hen- 
ry IL  his  croisade,  in  conjunction  with  Richard  I.  and  hi^  grand 
contest  with  John,  king  of  England,  have  already  been  mention- 
cd.t  A  view  of  their  consequences,  and  some  general  remarks, 
will  liere  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose.  France,  at  the  acces- 
sion of  Philip  Augustus,  had  made  little  advancement  in  poli- 
tical importance,  and  was  only  beginning  to  emerge  from  that 
state  of  barbarism,  and  extreme  depression,  to  which  it  had 

•  Hen.  Ab.  Chron.  torn.  1. 

t  England,  hist.  ch.  in  this  work.     . 
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beea  reduced  under  tbe  last  kings  of  the  CvioriBgian  nee. 
The  kings  of  France  were  little  mote  than  ftorercig^is  of  Pa- 
ris. Henry  IL  of  England,  vas  in  possca&ion  of  GiuecnC) 
Poitoo,  Sointonge,  Aarergne,  Limoisin,  Perigord  Angoumois, 
Anjoo,  51aine,  Touraine*  and  Normandjry  to  vbich  be  added 
Brittanj  by  the  marriage  of  his  son  with  the  heiress  of  ihat 
ducbj  :  the  rest  of  the  pro? ioces  being  divided  amoog  power- 
ful vassals,  were  a  theatre  of  private  quarrels  and  intestine 
wars.  A  glance  on  the  map  of  France  will  suffice  to  shew 
within  what  narrow  limits  the  kingdom  was  confined,  and  OTer 
this  limited  extent  of  territory^  the  king  held  onlj  a  nomi- 
nal sovereigntf .  Philip,  although  onlf  fifteen  years  of  age  at 
his  accession,  dtsplajed  all  the  subtiliy  and  address  of  a  hack- 
neyed statesman.  With  consummate  policy  and  determined 
resolution,  he  soon  began  to  check  the  outrages  and  depreda- 
tions of  his  vassals,  who  being  constantly  at  variance  among 
themselves,  were  unable  to  make  an  effectual  opposition 
against  his  systematic  plans,  projected  with  prudence  and  ex. 
ecuted  with  promptitude  and  intrepidity.  By  supporting  the 
sons  of  Henry  U.  in  their  rebellions  against  their  father,  he 
counterbalanced  the  power  of  that  prince  on  the  continent 
He  afterwards  joined  king  Richard  I.  in  the  famous  croisade, 
for  which  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  by  the  Saracens,  afforded 
the  pretext,  although  the  ambition  of  the  two  princes,  the  spi- 
rit of  chivalry,  and  a  thirst  of  military  glory,  appear  to  have 
been  the  real  motives  which  prompted  them  to  undertake  this 
expedition.  Jealousies  and  divisions  among  the  leaders,  how- 
ever, ppe  vented  the  accomplishment  of  the  conquest  of  Pales- 
tine. Philip  and  Richard  mutually  accused  each  other  of  be- 
ing the  cause  of  its  failure.*  The  historians  of  each  nation 
have  espoused  their  respective  parties,  and,  as  is  frequently 
the  case,  their  contradictory  relations  tend  rather  to  obscure 
than  illustrate  the  matter.  This,  however,  is  certain,  that 
Philip  acquired  less  glory  than  Richard,  whose  precipitate 
courage,  so  agreeable  to  the  Romantic  spirit  of  the  age,  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  religious  and  military  world,  and 
procured  him  a  great  and  splendid  reputation.     But  the  cap- 

*  Vide  accusations  brought  forward  against  Richard,  in  the  Imperial 
Dist,  and  bis  defence.    Rapin,  vol.  1. 
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tiire  of  Acre  terminated  the  success  of  the  expedition.  Intes- 
tine divisions  among  the  principal  commanders,  caused  them 
to  lose  sight  of  their  grand  object,  and  the  Christians  of  Syria 
vere  left  in  nearly  as  bad  a  state  as  before  the  arrival  of  those 
powerful  European  armaments.  The  war  which  commenced 
between  France  and  England,  after  Richard's  return,  and  con- 
tinued with  some  short  intervals  to  his  death,  was  productive 
of  no  important  event,  and  the  feeble  efforts  of  the  contending 
princes,  shew  how  much  their  power  was  weakened,  and  how 
little  authority  they  possessed  over  their  vassals.*  The  mad 
expeditions  to  Asia  had  exhausted  the  militaiy  force  of  France 
and  England,  and  left  both  countries  in  a  state  of  languor.f 
But  the  death  of  Richard,  and  the  vices  and  incapacity  of 
John,  his  successor,  afforded  to  Philip  an  opportunity  of  aug- 
menting the  power  and  strength  of  his  kingdom,  by  annexing 
to  the  crown  of  France  most  of  the  English  dominions  on  the 
continent.  The  in^rasion  of  England  by  the  French  under 
Prince  Louis,  and  the  issue  of  that  expedition,  have  already 
been  mentioned. 

France  now  became  formidable  to  all  Europe.  PhiUp  Au- 
gustus met  with  a  check  by  the  loss  of  his  fleet,  which  was 
totally  defeated  by  the  English  ;  but  the  victory  of  Bovines, 
which  he  gained  in  person,  with  an  army  of  50,CX)0  men  over 
the  combined  forces  of  the  Emperor  Otho  and  his  allies,  con- 
sisting of  150,000,  established  forever  his  military  reputation, 
and  gave  security  to  his  dominions.  ^  He  failed  in  his  object  of 
placing  his  son  Louis  on  the  throne  of  England  ;  but  he  con* 
quered  all  the  English  possessions  in  France  except^uienne 
and  Gascogne.  But  the  abilities  of  one  of  her  kings  oppor- 
tunely meeting  in  contact  with  the  incapacity  and  misconduct 
of  his  neighbour  and  rival,  France,  from  a  state  of  depression 
and  insignificancy,  rose  to  a  formidable  height  of  power  and 
politica  consequence. 

This  reign  gave  rise  to  the  infamous  croisade  against  the 
Albigenses.  Pope  Innocent  III.  gave  his  sanction  to  this  bar- 
barous war  :  St.  Dominic  was  the  apostle  ;  Simon  de  Mont. 

•  Hume's  Hist.  Eng.  vol.  2. 

t  In  this  reign,  A.  D.  1204,  Constantinople  was  taken  by  the  Croisa- 
xlers,  as  will  be  mentioned  in  its  proper  place. 
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be  was  obliged  to  restore  Damietta,  and  pay  400,00t)  livres  for 
his  ransom.*  In  the  second,  landing  on  the  coast  of  Barbarf^ 
in  order  to  convert  the  king  of  Tunis  by  fire  and  sword,  an 
epidemical  disorder  broke  out  in  his  army,  of  which,  after 
having  seen  one  of  his  sons  expire,  he  himself  died,  A.  D. 
1271.  His  son  and  successor,  Philip  the  Hardy,  kept  (he  field 
against  the  Soldan's  troops,  and  saved  the  shattered  remains 
of  the  French  army,  which  at  the  first  had  consisted  of  above 
60,000  men.  This  croisade  was  the  last  effort  of  that  religious 
and  military  fanaticism  which  had  continued  174  years,  and 
carried  above  2,000,000  of  men  from  Europe  to  perish  in  Pa- 
lestine. These  romantic  expeditions  not  only  exhausted  the 
military  strength  of  the  western  countries,  but  drained  them 
of  their  money,  and  greatly  increased  the  scarcity  of  gold  and 
silver,  which  was  carried  into  the  east  to  defray  the  expenses 
of  so  many  princes,  bishops,  nobles,  and  knights,  \vith  their 
troops  and  equipages.  That  universal  Providence,  however, 
which  rules  the  world,  renders  the  follies  of  men  subservient 
to  the  designs  of  inscrutable  wisdom,  and  from  evil  educes 
good.  The  immediate  effects  of  the  croisades  were  disas- 
trous in  the  extreme,  but  their  future  consequences  were  im- 
portant and  beneficial.  The  statesman  and  the  philosopher 
will  find  it  a  difficolt  problem,  to  ascertain  the  balance  between 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages,  which  Europe  received  from 
these  holy  or  rather  unholy  wars.  The  Popes  and  the  clergy 
received  the  greatest  immediate  benefit.  They  were  under* 
taken  under  the  sanction  and  authority  of  the  sovereign  Pon- 
tiffs, who  issued  frequent  indulgences  in  order  to  raise  money 
for  the  support  of  these  expensive  armaments,  and  the  sums 
raised  by  these  means  were  colle(^ted  and  distributed  by  their 
legates.t  Great  numbers  of  the  clergy  likewise  amassed 
fortunes  by  this  religious  and  military  enthusiasm  whicli  per- 
vaded the  laity.  Many  of  the  nobles,  who  engaged  in  the  croi- 
sades, sold  or  mortgaged  their  lands,  and  the  dignified  clergy 
were  generally  the  purchasers.  Among  the  ecclesiastics,  in- 
deed, money  was  more  plentiful  tlian  among  the  other  orders 

•  Du  Cange,  Diss.  20.  JoinviHe  gives  a  different  account  of  the  sum. 
N    Hist,  de  St.  Louis. 
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of  tiie  comnwmily ;  and  as  time  waugmnuj  expedhkais  were 
miderukeo  lor  the  gtorj  of  Christ  and  hb  church,  it  vas  coo- 
udertd  bf  lajmen  as  more  mcrilDrioiis  to  di^wwc  of  thttr  pro- 
pertj  to  sfumoal  thaa  u>  prolane  purchasers.  Godfreyt  Duke 
of  Boulogne^  sold  his  dukedom  to  the  Bishop  of  Liege,  and 
some  of  his  castles  to  the  Bishop  of  •Verdiu.  Many  other 
sales  of  the  same  kind  took  place  ;  and  bj  selling  heaven  dear 
and  baying  earth  cheap,  the  clergy  acquired  a  Tery  large  pro- 
portion of  the  seigniorial  jurisdictions  and  landed  property  of 
France.  But  whether  this  was  an  evil,  b  a  question  which 
Impartiality  will  find  it  difficult  to  decide,  as  it  is  evident  that 
the  fiefs  could  scarcely  pass  into  worse  hands  than  those  of  the 
lay  vassals,  by  whom  th^  had  been  formerly  held.  Notwith- 
standing the  expenditure  of  money,  and  the  destruction  of 
men,  occasioned  by  the  croisades,  Europe,  however,  and  es- 
pecially France  and  England,  derived  from  them  many  im- 
portant advanuges.  The  regal  authority,  as  well  as  the  wealth 
of  the  clergy,  was  augmented.  Kings  as  well  as  ecclesiastics 
were  the  purchasers  of  fiefs.  Numbers  of  the  turbulent  vas- 
sals fell  in  those  wars :  many  great  families  became  extinct, 
and  their  fiefs  were  annexed  to  the  crown.  Several  cities,  by 
advancing  money  to  their  paramount  lords,  obtained  great 
privileges  and  immunities,  which  contributed  to  their  future 
prosperity.  The  power  of  the  king  increased,  with  the  im- 
portance of  the  commons  :  both  arose  on  the  depression  of  the 
aristocratic  body,  and  the  feudal  system  received  a  considera- 
ble shock.*  The  western  nations  became  better  acquainted 
with  the  productions,  manufactures,  and  arts  of  the  east,  and 
with  the  ports  of  the  Levant.  By  means  of  those  barbarian 
wars,  the  sphere  of  European  knowledge  was  enlarged,  com- 
merce extended,  and  the  feudal  system  considerably  weakened. 
St.  Louis  is  one  of  the  most  singular  characters  in  the  annals 
of  history.  Devout  in  the  closet,  and  intrspid  in  the  field,  be 
united  the  narrow  prejudices  of  the  monk,  with  the  magna- 
nimity of  the  hero.     Perfectly  disinterested,  and  scrupulously 

•  The  wars  of  France  with  England  aftem^'ards  continued  to  produce 
the  sanne  effect.  JFor  the  various  causes  which  weakened  the  aristocracy* 
vide  Boulaiiivll.  Hist,  du  Gov.  de  France,  lettre  12,  &c. 
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conscientious,  his  heart  was  susceptible  of  every  virtue ;  but 
a  furious  -zeal  for  religion,  hurried  him  to  butcher  mankind 
for  the  glory  of  God.  His  virtues  were  his  own,  his  vices 
were  those  of  the  times.  His  prudence  was  equal  to  his 
courage,  and  had  not  his  passion  for  propagating  Christianity 
by  the  sword,  caused  him  to  form  extravagant  projects,  France 
would  have  flourished  exceedingly  under  his  government* 

From  the  reign  of  Charlemagne  to  that  of  Philip  Augustus* 
we  have  no  account  of  any  marine  in  France.  Indeed  it  was 
impossible  that  any  such  should  exist,  when  the  royal  domain 
was  confined  to  a  small  district  in  the  interior,  and  the  Norman 
kings  of  England,  or  other  potent  vassals,  possessed  all  the 
maritime  provinces.  But  Philip  Augustus  had  no  sooner  con- 
quered the  English  provinces,  and  become  master  of  the  sea 
ports,  than  a  naval  force  was  established.  It  was  destroyed, 
indeed,  almost  as  soon  as  created  ;  but  it  recovered  itself  con- 
siderably under  St.  Louis^  and  since  that  time  has  often  made 
a  formidable  appearance,  although  seldom  able  to  contend 
with  that  of  England. 

St.  Louis  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Philip  III,  surnamed 
the  Hardy,  whose  reign  operated  no  remarkable  change  in  the 
external  affairs  of  the  kingdom,  a  great  part  of  it  being  em- 
ployed in  reducing  the  refractory  vassals  in  the  sourthern  pro- 
vinces. He  was  the  first  French  monarch  that  granted  letters 
of  nobility.  Before  that  period  the  nobles  had  assumed  their 
titles,  as  well  as  usurped  their  power.  This  prince  dying  A. 
D.  1285,  his  son  Philip  IV,  or  the  Fair,  succeeded  to  the 
throne.  His  wars^  with  the  Count  of  'Flanders,  his  vassal, 
though  carried  on  at  the  expense  of  much  blood  and  treasure, 
were  not  remarkable  for  any  event  of  great  national  impor- 
tance ;  but  his  reign  constitutes  a  distinguished  sera  in  the 
history  of  France,  by  the  civil  and  political  establishments  to 
which  it  gave  birth.  The  principaLof  these  were,  the  institu- 
tion of  the  supreme  tribunals  called  Parliaments,  and  the  for- 
mal admission  of  the  commons,  or  third  estate,  into  the  general 
astembties  of  the  nation.  Philip's  quarrel  with  the  Pope  led 
to  the  latter  measure.  Boniface  VIII.  had  prohibited  the 
clergy  from  granting  any  aids  or  subsidies  to  princes  without 

*  Vide  Etablissmens  de  St  Louis,  and  Du  Cange  Vie  de  St.  U>uib. 
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his  permission.  The  French  monarch  who  was  very  needy, 
but  not  less  haughty  than  his  holiness,  encountered  the  Pope's 
bull  with  an  edict,  forbidding  the  clergy  of  his  kingdom  to 
send  any  money  to  Rome,  without  the  royal  license.  The 
P<me  sent  a  legate  to  Paris,  who  arrogantly  threatened  Philip 
ana  the  kingdom  with  an  interdict.  Philip  caused  the  legate 
to  be  seized,  and  sent  to  the  archbishop  of  Narbonne,  who  kept 
him  in  confinement.  Boniface  still  more  enraged,  then  issued 
a  bull,  declaring  that  **  the  vicar  of  Christ  is  vested  with  su- 
preme authority  over  the  kings  and  kingdoms  of  the  earth.'' 
An  ecclesiastic  carried  this  bull  to  Paris,  requiring  Philip, 
under  pain  of  excommunication,  to  acknowledge  the  Pope  as 
his  sovereign,  and  commanding  Che  bishops  of  France  to  re. 
pair  to  Rome.  The  French  monarch  threw  the  Pope's  bull 
into  the  fire,  and  prohibited  the  ecclesiastics  from  departing 
the  kingdom.  Some  bi5lK)ps  and  abbots,  however,  went  to 
Rome,  notwithstanding  the  royal  prohibition,  and  Philip  seiz- 
ed all  their  temporalities.  Things  were  now  come  to  a  crisis  ; 
the  sentenee  of  excommunication  and  interdict  against  the 
king  and  the  kingdom  was  published.  The  politic  prince  now 
finding  himself  in  a  situation  similar  to  that  of  John  king  of 
Engiandyuear  a  century  before,  took  the  most  effectual  means 
of  extricating  himself  from  the  difficulty,  and  preventing  the 
effects  of  papal  resentment.  He  convened  a  general  assem- 
bly of  the  three  estates  of  his  kingdom,  nobility,  clergy,  and 
commons.  This  appears  to  have  been  the  first  instance  of  the 
representatives  of  boroughs  being  summoned  to  the  national 
assemblies.*  The  expedient  was  successful.  The  assembly 
acknowledged  the  independent  right  of  Philip  to  the  sovereign- 
ty, and  disavowed  the  papal  claim.  Things  now  began  to  wear 
a  brighter  aspect.  Benedict  XI,  a  prudent  and  good  man,  suc- 
ceeding Boniface  in  the  Pontificate,  and  considering  the  pro- 
moting of  peace  as  the  best  use  of  power,  revoked  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  and  interdict,  which  his  predeces- 
sor had  fulminated  against  the  king  and  kingdom  of  France. 
In  tliis  king's  reign,  A.  D.  1308,  Clement  V,  a  Frenchman, 
and  wholly  devoted  to  the  interests  of  Philip,  removed  the 

•  Hen.  Ab.  Chron.  torn.  1.    Pasquler  recherches  de  la  France,  p.  81. 
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papal  see  from  Rome  toAvignon,  ivhere  it  continued  till  A. 
D.  1376. 

About  this  time  a  most  iniquitous  scene  was  exhibited 
throughout  Europey  but  especially  in  France.  This  was  the 
suppression  of  the  order  of  the  Knights-Templars.  Whether 
their  crimes  were  real  or  pretended,  the  affair  is  shocking  to 
humanity';  but  the  absurdity  of  the  charges  have  appeared,  to 
impartial  posterity,  a  proof  of  their  innocence.  That  religious 
and  military  order,  which  took  its  rise  during  the  first  fervour 
of  the  croisades,  had,  from  its  services,  and  the  piety  of  the 
faithful,  acquired  ample  possessions  in  most  Christian  coun- 
tries, and  especially  in  France.  But  the  rage  for  croisading 
had  now  subsided,  and  the  Templars  enjoyed,  in  the  midst  of 
splendour  and  luxury,  ihat  wealth  which  the  enthusiastic  zeal 
of  princes  and  nobles  had  bestowed  as  the  reward  of  their 
merit.  Their  riches,  indeed,  appear  to  have  been  the  cause 
of  their  misfortunes.  Some  of  them  were  accus'ed  of  being 
concerned  in  a  seditious  tumult  which  happened  in  Paris  ; 
and  Philip,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Pope,  resolved  to  in- 
volve the  whole  order  in  one  undistinguished  ruin.  All  the* 
Templars  throughout  France  were  imprisoned  in  one  day. 
They  were  charged  with  robbery,  murder,  und  all  the  vices 
most  shocking  to  human  nature.  It  was  pretended  that  every 
one  who  was  received  into  their  order,  being  initiated  by  a  va- 
riety of  infamous  rites,  was  obliged  to  renounce  Christ,  to  spit 
on  the  cross,  and  to  worship  a  golden  head,  which  was  said  to 
be  secretly  kept  in  one  of  their  houses  at  Marseilles.*  The 
absurdity  and  improbability  of  the  crimes,  were,  as  a  judicious 
historian  observes,  sufRcient  to  destroy  the  credit  of  the  accu- 
sation, which  is  said  to  have  rested  chiefly  on  the  information 
of  two  of  their  order,  who  for  their  vices  had  been  condemned 
to  perpetual  imprisonment.!  Absurd,  however,  as  these  ac- 
cusations appear,  numbers  of  the  knights  were  put  to  the.rack. 
Some  with  inflexible  constancy  perished  under  the  hands  of 
their  tormentors.  From  others,  confessions  were  by  violence 
extorted.  The  treasures  of  the  whole  order  were  confiscated, 
and  many  of  those  unfortunate  knights  were  burned  alive  in 

*  Rusflel  Mo<1.  £ur.  vol  1.  f  Ibid. 
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diffcrenl  pans  of  the  kiogdom.  At  Paris,  fiftj-foor  pensl^d 
in  this  manner.  The  grand  masierv  and  another  of  their  prin- 
cipal officers,  being  conducted  to  a  scaffold  erected  before  the 
cathedral  of  Notre  Dame,  in  riew  of  the  5re  destined  for  their 
execution,  a  full  pardon  was  promised  them  on  condition  of 
acknowledging  their  guilt ;  but  those  brare  men  rejecting  the 
disgraceful  offer,  perished  in  the  flames,  persisting  in  protes. 
tations  of  their  own  innocence,  and  that  of  their  order.  It  is 
related  by  some  historians,  that  these  victims  of  avarice  and 
cruelty,  summoned  both  the  Pope  and  the  king  to  appear  on 
a  certain  day  before  the  divine  tribunal,  and  that  they  both 
died  before  the  time  predicted.  Probably  the  death  of  both 
these  princes,  which  followed  soon  after,  might  give  rise  to 
the  story.  But  without  giving  credit  to  the  tales  of  miracles 
and  predictions,  it  is  ceruin,  that  within  about  the  space  of 
two  years  afier  the  destruction  of  the  Templars,  both  Philip 
and  Clement  were  summoned  before  that  tribunal,  where  this 
mysterious  affair  would  be  impartially  investigated.  Philip  in 
a  short  time  fell  into  a  languishing  consumption,  which  ter- 
minated his  career  A.  D.  1314,  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of 
his  age,  and  the  thirtieth  of  his  reign. 

He  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Louis  X,  whose  reign  like 
those  of  his  successors,  Philip  the  Long  and  Charles  IV,  was 
not  distinguished  by  any  memorable  event.  On  the  death  of 
Charles  IV,  Philip  de  Valois  ascended  the  throne  in  virtue 
of  the  salique  law,  which,  according  to  the  interpretation 
which  it  then  received,  excludes,  not  only  the  females,  but 
tbeir  descendants  from  the  throne  of  France.  This  interpre- 
tation invalidated  the  claim  of  Edward  III.  of  England,  who 
was  grandson  of  Philip  the  Fair,  and  consequently  the  nearest 
male  heir  to  the  crown,  but  descended  from  a  female.  Philip 
do  Valois,  nephew  of  the  same  prince,  on  ^the  contrary  was 
the  nearest  male  heir  sprung  from  the  male  line. 

During  the  reigns  of  Philip  de  Valois,  John  his  successor, 
and  Charles  V,  all  that  is  interesting  in  the  histofy  of  France, 
in  regard  to  political  and  military  affairs,  is  included  in  that  of 
England  during  the  reign  of  Edward  III.  It  will,  therefore, 
sufBqe,  in  tjiis  place,  to  make  some  general  remarks  on  the 
internal  state  of  the  country.    Imagination  itself  could  scarce. 
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iy  conceive  a  picture  of  society  more  shockinf;  than  that  which 
France  exhibited  after  the  capture  of  king  John  at  the  battle 
-  of  Poitiers.  That  misfortune,  together  with  the  preceding 
disorders  of  the  kingdom,  had  produced  an  almost  total  dis- 
solution of  civil  authority,  and  occasioned  the  most  horrible 
and  destructive  violences.  All  laws  were  disregarded,  and  all 
the  connections  of  regular  society  were  broken.  The  troops, 
who  from  want  of  pay  could  no  longer  be  kept  under  disci- 
pline, lived  at  discretion.  Throwing  ofT  all  regard  to  their 
commanders,  they  subsisted  by  pillage  ;  and  associating  with 
them  all  the  disorderly  people  with  whom  the  country  abound- 
ed, they  infested  every  part  of  the  kingdom  in  numerous  bo- 
dies, plundered  the  villages,  cut  off  all  communication  betvfeen 
the  cities,  and  almost  annihilated  trade  and  agriculture.  The 
nobles  had  lost  all  their  power  and  influence  ;  and  the  peasants 
formerly  oppressed,  and  now  left  unprotected  by  their  lordsi 
were,  from  their  situation,  become  licentious  and  desperate. 
Rising  every  where  in  arms,  they  carried  to  extremity  the  dis- 
orders which  commenced  among  the  disbanded  soldiers.  The 
nobles,  hated  for  their  former  tyranny,  were  every  where  ex- 
posed to  the  violence  of  popular  fury,  and  put  to  the  sword 
without  mercy.  The  cities  were  hot  less  disorderly  than  the 
countiy.  The  dauphin,  afterwards  Charles  V,  then  only  nine- 
teen years  of  age,  had  assumed  the  reins  of  government ;  but 
his  youth  and  inexperience  were  ill  calculated  for  such  a  scene 
of  confusion.  '  The  Parisians  detained  him  in  a  kind  of  capti- 
vity. Marcel,  provost  of  the  merchants,  headed  their  unruly 
bands,  and  instead  of  promoting  tranquillity,  as  became  the 
first  magistrate  of  the  city,  incited  the  populace  to  commit 
the  most  criminal  outrages.  Robert  de  Clermont,  mareschal 
of  France,  and  Jean  de  Conflans,  mareschal  of  Champagne, 
were  assassinated  in  the  apartment  of  the  dauphin,  and  in  hiaf 
presence,  by  that  seditious  demagogue.  Charles  at  last  made 
his  escape,  and  the  city  of  Paris  openly  erected  the  standard 
of  rebellion.  The  kingof  Navarre  became  a  leader  of  the  male- 
contents.  His  intention  was  to  obtain  the  crown  of  France, 
but  his  conduct  resembled  that  of  a  chief  of  banditti,  whose 
design  was  to  desolate,  rather  than  reign  over  the  kingdom. 
Amidst  this  universal  scene  of  disorder,  irtany  of  the  people 
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at  km.  begas  to  vttli  for  t 
rdichiitnoftlaei 
Lof  ParM»waoIrillrdioa 
hhtf  oC  K^iwre.*    The  c^piui  i 
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hod  the  riirriowfio  to  choooe  fer  their  leader  BotraDd  dm 
G^Mcfio.  o  gcacial  of  rofWioMtc  abilities,  vwier  ohooe 
riMilrfflfcrj  orii  ^rornlTj  rjinnrinni  Bcfiire Chatlea oooU 
expect  lo  covMcffaafaoce  tbc  power  of  Fnglawt,  it  was 
aary  to  rfidj  aosK  &ordera,  of  no  iocoosadenfaie 
iBdOy  which  prevailed  in  his  kingdom.  On  ihis  occiaioD,  we 
here  an  opportnnitf  of  obaerring  n  reanrfcabie  circom&uncc 
in  the  hialofy  of  Fiance,  which,  alihoogb  it  haa  somcuincs  oc- 
cmed  in  other  coontries,  has,  perhaps,  in  none  of  them  been 
00  conspicnoos,  or  so  clearij  explained  in  their  ann;ils.  In 
the  diaorderlj  times  of  antiqnitf ,  and  particalari j  during  the 
period  distingiushed  by  the  name  of  the  middle  ages»  there 
weie  always  great  numbers  of  licentious  desperadiies  of  all 
nations,  especially  lultansi  French^  Flemings,  and  German% 
who,  despising  a  life  of  peace,  and  the  slow  acquisitions  of  iiu 
dustfy,  made  war  their  employment,  and  plunder  their  pur* 
suit,  and  generally  met  wiih  leaders  of  the  same  description. 
Those  Vagrant  bands,  attached  to  no  particular  nation,  and  ac- 
knowledging allegiance  to  no  government,  were  always  ready 
to  enlist  under  the  banners  of  those  who  would  gire  them 
pay,  and  promise  them  plunder.  King  Stephen  of  England, 
in  his  wars  with  the  Empress  Matilda,  and  John  io  bis  wars 
^ith  the  baronsi  had  bodies  of  those  mercenaries.  The  armies 
of  Edward  III,  were  also  composed  chiefly  of  soldiers  of  that 
description ;  and  on  the  conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  Bretigni, 
a  multitude  of  those  military  adventurers  who  had  followed 
his  fortunes,  beings  dispersed  in  the  provinces  of  France,  and 
possessed  of  fortified  places,  refused  to  lay  down  their  arms 

*  To  the  English  according  lo  Henault,  torn.  1, 
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and  relinquish  a  course  of  life  to  which  they  wire  habituatedi 
and  by  which  alone  they  could  procure  subsistence.  They  as* 
sociated  themselves  with  the  disbanded  soldiers  of  France,  and 
the  other  banditti  inured  to  habits  of  rapine  and  Yiolence.* 
These  ruffian  bands,  grown  exceedingly  numerous,  assumed 
the  name  of  companies,  and  were  the  terror  of  the  whole 
kingdom.  Charles  being  unable  to  reduce  them  by  force,  it 
was  requisite  that  his  policy  should  devise  some  expedient  for 
ridding  his  country  of  so  dangerous  an  intestine  evil ;  and  the 
War  which  Henry  of  Trastamare  had  undertaken  against  his 
brother  Peter  the  Cruel,,  king  of  Castile,  furnished  a  favoura- 
ble opportunity.  Henry  having  fiJled  id  his  attempt  to  de* 
throne  his  brother,  fled  into  France,  and  asked  permission  of 
the  French  monarch  to  enlist  those  bands  of  desperadoes  in 
his  service.  Charles,  overjoyed  at  the  proposal,  immediately 
sent  Du  Guesclin  to  negotiate  with  their  leaders,  and  the 
treaty  was  soon  concluded.  These  ruffians  having  all  been 
excommunicated,  demanded  of  the  Pope  absolution,  and  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  before  they  set  out  on  their  new 
expedition.  The  former  was  more  willingly  granted  than  the 
latt^  ;  but  as  they  peremptorily  informed  his  holiness,  that 
they  could  do  better  without  absolution  than  without  money, 
he  found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  complying  with  both 
their  demands ;  and  in  order  to  prevent  them  from  paying  him 
a  disagreeable  visit  at  Avignon,  he  sent  them  200,000  livres, 
with  a  plentiful  stock  of  pardons  and  indulgences.!  Being 
^notified  by  the  Pope's  benedictions,  and  enriched,  though 
sorely  against  his  holiness's  will,  with  his  money,  they  march- 
ed under  the  conduct  of  Du  Guesclin  into  Spain,  where  they 
defeated  and  dethroned  the  Castilian  tyrant.  But  Edward 
Prince  of  Wales  espousing  his  cause,  numbers  of  these  sol- 
diers of  fortune  turned  sides,  enlisted  under  his  standard,  and 
assisted  in  replacing  on  the  throne  the  monster  whom  they 
had  expelled.  In  a  battle  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  £bro^ 
between  Edward  and  Henry  of  Trastamare,  the  latter  was  de- 
feated with  great  loss.  Du  Guesclin  was  taken  prisoner.  Peter 

*  Puffend.  torn.  1.  c.  5.    HenauU,  torn.  1.    Froissart,  liy.  1. 
J  Puffend.  torn.  1.  c.  5. 
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was  reinstated  in  his  kingdom^  and  the  Black  Prince  returned 
to  Bourdeaux  covered  with  glory.  But  this  tyrant  being  for 
his  ingratitude  abandoned  by  Edward,  Du  Guesclin,  who  had 
been  ransomed  from  his  captivity,  returned  to  Spain  with 
Henry,  and  being  joined  by  the  Castiiian  malecontents,  gained 
a  complete  victory  over  Peter  in  the  vicinity  of  Toledo.  The 
king  having  taken  refuge  in  a  castle,  was  besieged  and  made 
prisoner,  and  being  brought  before  Henry  of  Ti-astamare,  that 
prince  killed  him  with  his  own  hand,  and  though  a  bastard, 
ascended  the  throne  of  Castile.*  Du  Guesclin  returning  to 
France,  and  the  affairs  of  Prince  Edward  being  fallen  into  dis-  * 
order  in  consequence  of  the  expenses  incurred  by  his  Spanish 
expedition,  and  his  declining  state  of  health,  which  did  not 
allow  him  to  exert  his  usual  activity,  the  French,  under  their 
able  commander,  were  every  where  victorious.  Poitou,  Sain- 
tonge,  Rouvergue,  Pcrigord,  Ponthieu,  part  of  Limousin, 
and  almost  all  Guienne  were  recovered  by  Du  Guesclin,  who, 
in  reward  of  his  emiuent  services,  was  made  constable  of 
France.  This  great  man  died  in  the  sixty-seventh  year  of 
his  age,  before  Chateauneuf  de  Rendon  to  which  he  was  lay- 
ing siege,  A.  D.  1380.  He  was  one  of  the  greatest  genei^ls 
of  the  age,  being  scarcely  inferior  to  Edward  the  Black  Prince , 
himself.  It  is  said  that  in  taking  his  last  farewell  of  his  o£R- 
cers,  some  of  whom  hai  served  under  him  many  years,  he 
requested  them  always  to  remember  what  he  had  told  them 
a  tliousand  times,  that  wherever  they  made  war,  neither  the 
clergy,  the  women,  the  children,  nor  the  poor  people  were 
to  be  considered  as  enemies.f  In  the  same  year,  1380,  died 
Charles  V,  king  of  France,  in  the  forty -fourth  year  of  his 
age,  having  just  completed  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  reign. 
It  is  said,  that  before  his  accession  to  the  throne,  he  had 
been  poisoned  by  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  that  a  German 
physician  suspended  the  effects  of  the  virus  by  opening  an 
issue  in  his  ai*m,  telling  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  wl^^n- 
ever  it  stopped,  death  would  certainly  be  the  consequence, 
which  accordingly  happened 4     Charles  V.  was  a  prince  of 

•  Froissart,  liv.  1. 
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extraordinary  prudence,  being 'educated  in  the  school  of  ad- 
versity, and  tutored  by  experience  in  situations  of  difficulty 
and  danger.  Contrary  to  the  general  practice  of  the  princes 
of  tbat  age,  he  seems  to  have  laid  it  down  as  a  political  max- 
im never  to  appear  at  the  head  of  his  armies ;  and  as  a  mo- 
dern historian  observes,  <'  was  the  first  European  monarch 
that  shewed  the  advantage  of  policy  and  foresight,  over  a  rash 
and  precipitate  valour."*  From  the  recesses  of  his  palace, 
vthe  influence  of  his  prudence  was  felt  throughout  every  part 
of  the  kingdom.  Without  stirring  from  his  cabinet,  he  reco- 
vered all  that  his  father  and  grandfather,  after  excessive  fa- 
tigues and  signal  instances  of  courage  and  bravery,  h^d  lost, 
and  dispossessed  the  English,  not  only  of  all  their  new  con- 
quests except  Calais,  but  likewise  of  all  their  ancient  posses- 
sions in  France,  except  Bourdeaux  and  Bayonne.  In  this  reign 
the  marine  of  France,  which,  as  already  observed,  had  totally 
disappeared  under  the  descendants  of  Charlemagne,  but  had 
been  revived  under  Philip  Augustus  and  St.  Louis,  made  a 
respectable  figure,  and  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the 
security  of  the  kingdom.!  Charles  delighted  much  in  read- 
in  gj,  and  may  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the  royal  library 
at  Paris.  He  collected  about  900  volumes,  a  very  great  num- 
ber in  that  age,  especially  as  20  volumes  were  the  whole  lite- 
rary stock  that  was  left  by  his  predecessor,  and  placed  them 
in  one  of  the  towers  of  the  Louvre.|  From  such  feeble  be- 
ginnings arose  that  famous  library,  which  has  become  the  ad- 
miration of  later  times.  But  whatever  we  may,  at  the  present 
day,  think  of  this  prince's  library,  it  is  extremely  probable  that 
it  contained  a  greater  number  of  books  than  all  Paris,  except- 
ing the  university,  at  that* time  possessed.  Such  was  the  dif- 
ference between  the  literary  wealth  of  those  ages,  and  that  of 
modem  times. 

In  this  reign  the  foundation  of  the  Bastile  was  laid,  A.  D. 
1370,  by  Aubriot  provost  of  Paris.     The  commencement  of 

•  Riissel  Mod.  Eur.  vol  1.  let  41. 

t  For  the  sizeof  the  sitips  used  in  those  days,  the  reader  Is  referred 
to  what  is  said  on  the  subject  in  speaking*  of  the  navy  of  Edward  III.  of 
England. 

t  Hen.  torn.  1. 


the  great  tcbbm  in  137S|  maf  also  be 
marooratilo  epocbt. 

Tha  reif):ti  of  Charlet  VI.  may  be  regarded  aa  coe  of  ikc 
mott  unfortunate  and  inglorious  in  the  annala  of  Fmice.  Iia 
hlitory  being  in  a  great  measure  involved  in  that  of  Finfairf, 
we  shall  do  no  more  than  exhibit  a  sketch  of  the  intcnnl 
ststo  of  the  nation.  The  secession  of  Charies  VI,  and  that  of 
Richard  II.  of  England^  happening  nearly  at  the  same  time, 
placed  the  two  kingdoms  in  almost  the  same  situation.  Bock 
were  under  the  government  of  minors ;  and  the  jealousies 
between  the  Dukes  of  fierri,  Anjou,  and  Burgundy,  the  an- 
cles of  Charles  VI,  diMtracted  the  affairs  of  France,  even  more 
than  the  rivalry  of  the  three  uncles  of  Richard  11,  the  Dukes 
of  Oloucesteri  Yorki  and  Lancaster^  disordered  those  of  Eng- 
land. As  the  king  advanced  in  years,  however,  the  factions 
began  to  subside.  On  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  Charles 
assumed  the  reins  of  government,  and  discovered  indications 
of  genius  and  spirits  which  revived  the  hopes  of  bis  subjects. 
But  unfortunately  he  was  seised  with  a  sort  of  mental  de- 
range mentt  from  which,  indecdi  he  recovered,  but  had  fre« 
f|uent  relapses ;  and  his  judgment  was  so  much  impaired,  that 
he  ht^caine  lnca|)able  of  governing.  The  administration  again 
fi»ll  iuxo  the  hands  of  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Berri,  who 
excluded  Iho  Duke  of  Orleans  the  king's  brother,  under  pre- 
tence of  hta  youths  (wn\  any  share  of  the  government.  But 
the  Duchess  of  Orleans*  young,  beautifW,  and  insinuating, 
gaineil  ao  absolute  an  ascendant  over  the  king,  that  she  go- 
vern«»d  him  at  pleasure.  The  Duchess  of  Burgundy  envying 
Her  innueuce%  spi^ead  a  import  that  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  had 
be\>iu'he\l  the  king ;  and  to  heighten  the  odium,  it  was  added 
tUal  the  Duke  of  Orleans  bad  bewitched  the  queen.  ^<  That 
tmth  \v«)^  under  the  influence  of  enchantment,"  says  an  inge- 
luou*  wuter%  ^'  i«  not  to  be  doubted ;  but  it  was  only  that  of 
\\mth%  \vU»  Mul  beivuty,  whose  assiduiues  so  often  £ssctnate  the 
kwvcvpiible  he>m."* 

Such  NX  AS  the  state  of  the  court  of  France>  when  the  Duke 
of  tturgundv  vKir.g.  hW  ^on  ami  successor  in  the  duchy  ex- 
pcvtv^d  to  sucvvcU  ium  in  tho  government  of  the  kingdom,  and 

•  Ruwl  Mvil  Eur.  wl.  .\ 
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disputed  the  administration  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  By  the 
interposition  of  friends,  however,  an  apparent  reconciliation 
was  effected ;  and  both  parties  bound  themselves  by  oath,  at 
the  foot  of  the  altar,  to  preserve  it  inviolate.  Notwithstand- 
ing, however,  their  mutual  protestations  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy hired  ruffians,  who  assassinated  his  rival  in  the  streets 
of  Paris.*  It  is  said,  that  conjugal  as  well  as  political  jealousy 
Instigated  the  commission  of  this  crime-t  The  court  and  par- 
liament of  Paris,  instead  of  avenging  the  death  of  Orleans,  ac- 
cepted the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  justification,  and  the  heinous 
crime  of  murder  was  covered  with  the  specious  name  of  ty- 
rannicide. The  university  of  Paris,  however,  had  the  courage 
to  condemn  the  justification,  and  the  pernicious  doctrine  which 
it  involved.  Valentina  of  Milan,  duchess  of  Orleans,  died  of 
grief  to  ,see  the  murderer  of  her  husband  go  unpunished. 
Another  feigned  reconciliation  took  place  at  Chartres ;  but  it 
soon  ended  in  an  open  rupture.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy 
being  now  possessed  of  the  administration,  the  capital  and  the 
whole  kingdom  were  agitated  by  the  two  factions  of  the  Bur- 
gundians  and  the  Orleanois,  who  took  the  name  of  Armagnacs 
from  the  Count  of  Armagnac,  who  had  joined  the  party  of  his 
son-in-law  the  young  Duke  of  Orleans.  These  levied  open 
war  against  the  Duke  of  Burgundy;  and  the  capital,  distract- 
ed and  divided  between  the  two  opposite  factions,  exhibited 
continual  scenes  of  bloodshed  and  violence.  The  Count  de 
St.  Paul  being  appointed  governor  of  Paris,  with  a  view  of 
expelling  those  who  were  not  of  the  Burgundian  party,  en- 
gaged a  number  of  butchers,  and  formed  a  body  of  500  des. 
peradoes,  who  were  called  Cabochiers  from  Caboche,  one  of 
their  leaders,  and  committed  all  manner  of  outrages.^  The 
country  was  not  more  tranquil  than  the  metropolis.  The  pro- 
vinces were  laid  waste  by  constant  depredations.  Assassina- 
tions were  every  where  committed,  and  pretended  courts  of 
judicature  ordered  ^executions  without  any  legal  trial.  A 
peace  ^as  concluded  between  the  two  parties ;  but  their  ani. 

*  The  Duke  of  Orleans,  brother  of  Charles  VI.  was  assassinated  in  the 
Rue  Barbette.    Hen.  torn.  1. 
t  Bulay  Hist.  Acad.  Par.  torn.  5.    HenauU.  Ab.  Chron.  tom.  1. 
X  Hen.  Ab.  Chron.  tom.  1. 
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saci*  &  ;.-iMae7  as.  :..«  11 -xi.  i*?  >-  r^,*-  _*.ju-i«  mwe  i 
r.vr-.^''.A-  X  via  ;.J;ff  ,j:  ic.  i-':i:,Tr  xii:  pj^rt  li  ▼.^  j.-xieur  2» 
lii^  Tie  i-a-f  ar  ^-  r'-^  /:  ^i*!  u*  L  i^e  i£  Ir-jt-iaB  ia  i:e 
-Ti?  iVxr.LK  :  jt  ''--•.^-^'  -%      >i:i  ▼^a  lie  sc-C5  ;£  F.-TLniae 

r>f  a  c^-n  SEicrc  corr  -pt  cr  a  cotir.:^  c«rc  t-ser-:ie-  T^c 
a&in  of  F?2X.ct  &>v  bccaaac  icscpir/^.T  ccczxctfii  wiii  tbosc 
U  I>  ;;Ij4k5^  Sfcod  Lire  ilrcacfr  tcea  rcUiei* 

J  /4icce,  bf  luc  marri&ge  cf  iha  priace  wuh  t2»e  daughter  cf 
the  Frebcb  moikircb,  the  e&t:&blisbiBcm  of  Lis  regency  during 
ti.e  liie  of  Lis  (joLer-io'law  Cb-^ries  VI.  acd  his  succcs&scxi  id 
;;^  crowu  after  Li»  dece^se,  h*Te  ^re^  been  Dodced  in  oor 
'/it'/*  cf  E'.'^r.vh  \,Wjjtj.  'Vat  three  gr^^^  causes  under  Provi- 
dcr,ce  %'i.l',U  prcdt^ced  so  grc^  an  effect  and  pLiCed  the  royal 
iAUsily  of  L/.gldfid  on  Jie  ifironc  of  France,  were  the  extrM>r- 
cinary  valour  of  Henry  and  his  troc^,  the  ciril  war  between 
llx  two  Frcr»ch  factions  which  divided  the  kingdom,  and  the 
a^s;.s&iiia::on  of  John,  the  fearless  Duke  of  Burgundy,  by  the 
Daupliin's  parly,  and,  as  it  is  genemJly  supposed,  by  hib  orders, 
at  am  interview  on  the  bridge  of  Monierau.  This  outrage  in- 
duced the  young  Duke  of  Burgundy,  Philip  the  Good,  to  pro- 
iriotc  a  treaty,  which  excluded  the  murderer  of  his  father  from 
the  succession  to  the  arown. 

No  sooner,  however,  was  this  treaty  concluded  at  Troyes, 
than  the  Dauphin,  resolving  to  support  his  hereditary  claim, 
and  appealing  to  God  and  his  sword  for  the  maintenance  of 
hin  title,  absumed  the  style  and  authority  of  regent;  and,  on 
the  dcalh  of  Charles  VI.  his  father,  which  followed  soon  after 
tlmt  of  Henry  V.  he  was  crowned  at  Poitiers,  under  the  name 

•  Vide  England,  hist  ch.  Henr>'  5. 
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of  X^arles  VII.  On  comparing  the  situations  of  the  two  rival 
kings  of  France  at  this  prince's  accession,  every  advantage 
seemed  to  lie  on  the  side  of  the  English  monarch  Henry  VI. ; 
and  the  expulsion  of  Charles  appears  an  event  which  might 
naturally  have  been  expected.  The  patriotism  of  the  French, 
and  the  dissentions  of  the  English  at  home,  which  broke  out 
into  the  bloody  civil  wars  bctweetrthe  two  rival  houses  of  York 
and  Lancaster,  saved  Charles  from  destruction,  and  at  length 
raised  his  power  to  as  great  a  height  as  that  of  his  predeces- 
sors. The  Duke  of  Bedford,  regent  of  France  during  the 
king  of  England's  minority,  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
princes  and  most  experienced  generals  of  his  age.  He  reduced 
almost  every  fortress  on  this  side  of  the  Loire,  and  seemed 
likely  to  drive  Charles  quite  out  of  tiie  kingdom.  The  city 
of  Orleans,  an  important  post  of  commimication  between  the 
northern  and  southern  parts,  was  the  principal  obstacle  to  his 
progress.  He  resolved,  therefore,  to  lay  siege  to  this  place. 
The  attack  and  the  defence  were  carried  on  with  an  equal  de- 
gree of  vigour;  but,  after  many  signal  instances  of  valour  per- 
formed by  the  besiegers  and  the  besieged,  Charles  was  on  the 
4K>int  of  giving  up  the  city  for  lost,  and  thought  of  retiring  to 
make  his  last  stand  in  Langucdoc.  At  this  critical  juncture, 
that  celebrated  historical  pliacnomenon,  the  Maid  of  Orleans 
appeared  ;  and  his  affairs  took  a  turn  which  the  most  sanguine 
imagination  could  never  have  expected.  This  singular  cha- 
racter was  a  country  girl,  named  Joan  d'Arc,  who  lived  at  the 
village  of  Droimy  in  Lorrain,  in  the  humble  station  of  a-servant 
at  an  inn,  where,  being  frequently  accustomed  to  act  as  hostler, 
and  conduct  the  horses  to  the  watering  place,  she  had  learned  to 
ride  and  manage  a  horse.*  The  enthusiastic  turn  of  her  imagi^ 
nation,  inflamed  by  daily  accounts  of  the  occurrences  then  taking 
place,  inspired  her  with  a  romuntic  desire  of  relieving  the  dis- 
tresses of  her  counti7  and  of  its  youthful  monarch.  Her  inex- 
perienced mind  continually  revolving  these  important  subjects, 
she  mistook  the  impulses  of  fancy  for  f:elestial  inspirations, 
and  imagined  herself  vested  with  a  divine  commission  to  re- 
store her  sovereign  to  his  rights  and  her  country  to  its  inde- 

.pendencc.   In  this  persuasion,  and  animated  by  an  enthusiasm 

• 

♦  Monstrclct,  vol.  2.  fol.  41.  Sec. 


inW  III  \t\%\i\t\Wi,  iMrep'i  Tity,  eansed  bcr  to  averiook  30  dMi^ra 
Mfvt  (IffYW  ifttif  %t  »r»d  cai»t  olT  ali  reserve*  she  preaented  hosoir 
l^foK*  H{i(i()ti/Oiirt  ic&Temor  of  Vaacoaieara,  and  infiinaed 
lilrii  (i(  h(3i*  divine  wmsMm,  The  j^OTcrnor,  iodaenced  eiiher 
liv  HU)iM'(kti(lon  or  policy,  ftem  her  immedk^ceiy  to  ChiooBt 
^^hi^i'(*  tlir  I'lrm  li  kiiig  then  re&uled.  Beiag  intitxiiiced to ttie 
KIml^i  ^Itr  liiiiiirdiiai  ly  offered  in  tl)e  nameof  tiie  Great  Crcft- 
\v\  ul  lu't^tph  niiU  riirth«  to  fuiftc  the  ftiege  of  Orieassraad  to 
iv(HMt«tf»  liliu  III  hii  kinK<iorn,  by  conducting  him  to  RiKimft  to 
W  t\mtUhvd  Mild  ituwtird.  Tho  king  and  coon,  perceivias^ 
Uv^  «hv  \\\\xA\\  W  iitttdo  un  useful  instnimeat  in  this  crai&  of 
VM«vtt*v  vtiilivuUv  tihd  dnhKri'f  rcftolvcd  to  adofit  the  iliusiDQ; 
*^^^\\  \\\  \\\\\\y\\\  y\\\\\  nuA  contrived  to  fO^c  it  weight  in  the 
tMu.xU  v«(  \lu>  («vv*pU*.  An  A>«Hciiibly  of  divine*  examiDed  her 
«''  «i>oH  ^^«v\  (Mx«k\o\^ivod  U  tiuiiorutun'ttl ;  a  jury  of  matroiis 
vv-^N'vxJ  's»  tOk  v^ii^^HHivd  \U'^;(i) )  uiul  cvei7  siory  that  craft 
^.>    .*  >  »\v«'\  o«  <  ;»s'>xii<vv  Uv^iu  >o  WA«i  u«ed  to  attest  the  reality 

•  V  .  .  .,,^  ..  •  ^4  \\  \%^i«  vxoiy  wh«?rc  published,  that  when 
•  ^  .«  <v««^  x^^i  v«'  v^v^  I^Htv^v  wIkhu  iUi«  \\<iA  ucvcr  before  seen, 
» \.»  * .  o  o»  .\  ^ -^  VI  Nuiiv  AUhvm^h  \>u*'|H»cly  divested  of  every 
*..»  A    » H,  ♦*•  .»^»  viw».» '>ux»i  Mm  i\vm  the  rest  of  the  assem- 

\  ,  »x.  .  V  X  vy  vv'>K\  s»vv^^  A^  tl»5^  UK^rumenl  of  her  future 
\,.  V.  ..  M  *  x»».  «v  s-  i  .K»  vvv^'.'u^  kuxxk  \ifhKh  was  kept  in  the 
.  »     N  »  X-    V    V  *  Vx  ^  V  v'V^  '  vvxs^K  4i*d  «hich>  although  she 

,..  .Kxx«  *N>>*  .vs-H^  *>.s  >  s;\^^>^>^v  U  was  universally 
.^^^  .NNv  ^v  v% ,.  •  x>  vi.  >  ^s  v\it^  xSa^  lliNiYi»i  had  declarod 
x:.  *»vn  *  N^  V  '  *  »s  V  »  V  u  s  Nw^  x;>  v^;?^;r^tched  am)  to  take 
\v.  ^vx*^.N>  \s«  >  X  x^'v  *..s.v  t  he  vft;r?«3^  <^  ittctt  being  thus 
/  N  ,s.  \o%  V  K    K.vv.  ^v*x  «ivs.  rv.w.  Oft  horschack.  amtyed  in  all 

^  ,  ,.».,  .K^  x>,,  ^vv  X  t>  V  v>v»'' ;^;h<^|»f^v^^^^^"^^^ 
»x.  N>.  X.*  ^»s  Voxv  x^  ^s\  x*  .'M,  v%'xv  Vhr  fVx«ah  al  first  af- 
V.  >»  x»  .»s\„  ...  »  V  *,  w  ♦  .V  ^v^-fvvtf;  >«&c  their  Imagina- 
K...i  vvx  vv>.v    \  X   ^.vvv^  t..v  >-.v->ivvr*  «r^:n:t<^  on  is[W)H 

X.    ^^     .X    :»s.vx     \s.       :>N    ..^^^     K.-    xVM» -a^pt  «Sii5f>l*  Cb«f  Ct»- 
XN   Vw   .K  *.\x.Xy.V  ^s*-  xv   ^  ^^^       x^.    ii.fVi^jvir  ^"^  DtYM  v«»- 

^>..  >s>  »» -'   *  x^^'N'tx  >.\s«A*v«-K,v  w  ^^v*.  -tuac^  aMwcij  chaose 
.  \v^v>^  V  >.s  >x  Sv^v    ^.x  H-vM.s.  ^v>v  ^xi-vM.  w*ju>  ^r«c?i«nr  and 

V-  »xvx  ,x  ^u..^N      ^'K   *».  V  iv  vK  Kkv*  vv  a  ^Jvtt.*^^^  acrwre»i 
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ard,  ientei:ed  Orleans,  and  was  received  as  a  celestial  deliverer. 
But  the  Count  de  Dnnois,  who  commanded  in  the  place,  sen- 
sible of  the  difficulty  of  carrying  on  this  farce,  as  well  as  of  its 
iropor^nce,  aiid  of  the  dangerous  consequences  of  any  event 
that  might  detect  its  fallacy,  did  not  deviate  from  the  regular 
rules  of  war,  nor  suffer  his  mode  of  operations  to  be  directed' 
by  enthusiasm. 

He  represented  to  her,  that  when  Heaven  favours  a  cause, 
the  Divine  will  requires  that  the  best  human  means  should  be 
used  to  correspond  with  celestial  aid.  Thus,  while  she  seem- 
ed to  conduct  every  thing,  she  acted  under  his  direction  ;  and, 
by  his  inMruction,  she  defeated  the  English  in  several  despe- 
i*ate  sallies,  drove  them  from  their  entrenchments,  and  con>« 
pelled  them  to  raise  the  siege.  This  event  gav«  validity  to 
her  pretensions,  and  confirmed  the  general  opinion  of  her  di- 
vine mission.  The  French  were  still  more  elated,  and  the 
English  more  dismayed. 

The  raising  of  the  siege  of  Orleans  was  one  part  of  her 
promise  to  Charles ;  the  other,  which  was  his  coronation  at 
Rheims,  yet  remaned  to  be  performed,  and  appeared  a  work 
of  some  difficulty.  Rheims  was  in  a  distant  quarter  of  the 
kingdom,  and  in  the  hands  of  a  victorious  enemy.  The  whole 
country  through  which  it  was  necessary  to  pass  was  occupied- 
foy  the  English,  who  filled  all  the  fortified  places  with  their 
garrisons.  It  was,  however,  deemed  expedient  to  maintain 
the  belief  of  something  supernatural  in  those  events.  Charles, 
therefore,  resolved  to. avail  himself  of  the  consternation  of  the 
enemy,  and  to  follow  his  prophetic  conductress.  He  accord^ 
ingly  began  his  march  towards  Rheims  at  the  head  of  12,000 
men.  The  English  troops  were  every  where  petrified  with 
terror;  every  city  and  fortress  surrendered  without  resistance. 
Rheims  opened  its  gates,  and  he  was  anointed  and  crowned, 
A.  D.  1430,  amidst  the  loudest  acclamations. 

The  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  this  dangerous  crisis,  when  tlte' 
English  were  every  where  beaten,  or  rather  laid  down  iheir 
arms  without  fighting,  and  city  after  city,  and  fortress  after 
'fortress,  were  surrendering  to  his  enemy,  employed  every  re- 
source that  fortune  had  left  him,  and  every  expedient  that  his 
own  great  genius  could  furnish,  to  revive  the  drooping  courage 
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Tfec  rerolotioD  produced  bf  the  Maid  of  Oriesss,  b  peThapK 
the  icoft  Wkf^vbr  that  has  occQiTcd  10  aof  age  oroocBOT.sad 
her  character  a:^  prcteiuiofis  hare  been  a  sabjcct  cf  diytr 
aiBor«i;  hiuoriaos  and  dinnes.  While  the  French  vrken  af- 
£rxfied  Cat  she  was  cmnaussiooed  firoiii  Gody  aod  the  En^liA 
cor»s'pdered  her  as  an  agciu  of  the  derfi,  nai^mil  pcejiuacc, 
muted  with  saperttition,  directed  their  opinioo.*  An  acccraic 
knowledge  of  the  human  mind  and  of  political  hutorr  will 
sclve  the  problem,  without  baring  reconrse  to  anr  thing  of  a 
miraculous  carure.  Some  h^re  supposed  that  the  whole  af- 
fair originaied  in  the  court,  and  that  Joan  d'Arc  was  from  the 
rery  Erst  insirocted  in  the  part  that  she  was  to  act.  Pope  Pius 
II.  seems  u>  have  inclined  to  this  opinion.!  But  from  her  cza- 
mi:.auca  before  the  judges,  in  which  she  declares  that  she  had 

•  Several  Frmch  writers,  homerer,  as  Da  Belby,  Langer,  Da  Hallbui, 
and  j:anicular!y  Le  Cleii^  reject  tbe  opinioo  of  the  afiair  of  the  Maid  of 
Orleans  beings  ia  any  respect  mlraciikras. 

f  \1de  Dissert,  on  tbe  Maid  of  Orleans  and  the  abstract  of  ber  trial, 
Ranine,  toL  1.  boot  12, 
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frequently  heard  voices,  and  been  favoured  with  visits  by  St. 
Catharine  and  St.  Margaret,  it  appears  that  she  was  a  derang- 
ed visionary,  that  the  whole  affair  had  originated  from  her  own 
disordered  imagination,  and  that  the  king  and  court  cpnsider- 
ing  her  as  an  instrument  that  might  be  of  use,  and  could  be  of 
no  prejudice  in  their  situation,  which  already  appeared  despe- 
rate, availed  themselves  of  the  illusion  and  seconded  it  by  im- 
posture. On  these  principles,  this  extraordinary  affair,  the 
discussion  of  which  has  employed  so  many  pens  is  easily  ex- 
plained ;  and  sound  reason,  untinctured  with  superstition,  will 
readily  conclude,  that  the  celebrated  Maid  of  Orleans  was  nei- 
ther saint  nor  sorcerer,  but  a  visionary  enthusiast.  The  whole 
transaction  was  nothing  mor,e  than  a  seasonable  and  successful 
concurrence  of  enthusiasm  in  the  maid,  of  political  craft  in  the 
court,  and  of  superstitious  credulity  in  the  people,  all  which 
arc  far  from  being  miraculous  circumstances. 

After  the  execution  of  the  unfortunate  maid,  the  illusion 
vanished ;  but  as  if  Heaven  had  resolved  to  mark  with  disappro- 
bation this  act  of  inhuman  barbarity,  the  affairs  of  the  English 
grew  every  day  more  unsuccessful.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy 
deserted  their  interests  ;  the  Duke  of  Bedford  soon  after  died  ; 
and  the  French  were  every  where  victorious.  Paris  surren- 
dered to  their  arms  on  Low  Sunday,  1436,  after  having  been 
fourteen  years  in  the  possession  of  the  English.  Normandy 
and  Guienne*  with  Bourdeaux  its  capital,  were  conquered,  and 
the  English  for  ever  expelled  from  France,  with  the  single  ex- 
ception of  Calais  ;  which  they  still  retained  as  a  solitary  monu- 
ment of  their  former  greatness  on  the  continent. 

Charles  VII.  died  A.  D,  1461,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age, 
and  the  fortieth  of  a  most  successful  reign,  which  procured 
him  the  surname  of  Victorious,  although  he  was  little  more 
than  a  spectator  of  its  wonderful  events.  Fortune  and  friends 
did  every  thing  for  him,  while  he  scarcely  did  any  thing  for  him- 
self. His  whole  life  was  spent  in  gallantry,  sports,  and  feasting  ; 
and,  although  he  was  not  destitute  of  courage  and  abilities,  his 
inattention  and  indolence  prevented  their  exertion.*  Not- 
'  withstanding,  however,  this  unconcernedness  of  the  monarch 

•  Hen.  torn,  1. 


m  regard  to  pcbBc  &&irs,  xhej  ^cre  so  vcS  K^ij^ged  by  his 
minbicn  a»!  gexjcr^ls.  tbat  Fna*ce,  vkicb  21  tbe  cxMnmcnce- 
BKOt  of  his  ragn  was  miscr«bk  3Dd  depressed,  vas,  at  its 
termimtioii,  floomhiiig  and  lbrmidab!e.  This  monarch  first 
cvahlishrd  a  sundiiig  armT  instead  of  those  troops  required 
to  be  fornisbcd  by  the  crown  Tassals,  and  levied  a  tax  for  its 
suppon.  Br  this  pofitk  measure  the  rcvA  autLontr  was  con- 
sider^ly  strengtheccd,  the  feudal  system  gre&iiy  weakened, 
and  the  tianqoiliity  of  the  kingdom  better  secured. 

Louis  XI .  succeeded  a  father  wh<3se  last  years  he  had  em- 
biitered  by  repeated  revolts.  His  disposition  was  totally  dif- 
ferent from  that  of  fats  predecessor,  and  he  adopted  a  different 
plan  of  government.  The  leading  object  of  his  p<^tics  ^ras 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  monarchy,  by  depressing  the  aiis- 
tocracy  and  re-uniting  the  great  fiefs  to  the  crown.  The  nobles 
being  alarmed,  entered  into  an  association,  and  fiew  to  arms. 
The  king  marched  against  them.  An  indecisive  engagement 
took  place,  and  a  treaty  advantageous  to  the  insurgents  was 
concluded,  which  Louis  never  intended  to  fulfil,  and  which 
he  prevailed  on  an  assembly  of  the  states  to  invalidate.  An 
artful  policy  was  the  distinguishing  feature  of  this  prince's 
character;  but  craft  sometimes  overshoots  its  mark.  Hav- 
ing had  a  dispute  with  Charles  tbe  Bold,  Duke  of  Burgun- 
dy, he  entered  into  a  negotiation  with  that  prince,  and  ap- 
pointed a  personal  interview  at  Peronne,  a  town  of  Picardy, 
then  in  Charles's  possession.  He  went  thither  with  only  a  few 
attendants,  thinking  by  such  an  act  of  confidence,  to  inspire 
the  duke  with  generous  sentiments,  of  which  he  might  uke 
some  advantage.  At  the  same  time,  in  order  to  forward  the 
negotiations,  he  despatched  emissaries  to  Liege  for  the  pur- 
pose of  exciting  the  inhabitants  to  revolt  against  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy.  While  Louis  was  received  by  the  duke  with  all 
the  respect  due  to  the  King  of  France,  his  paramount  sove- 
reign, and  thought  himself  on  the  point  of  concluding  an  ad- 
vantageous treaty,  his  agents  at  Liege  had  executed  their  com- 
mission with  success,  but  not  with  that  secrecy  which  he  had 
expected.  Intelligence  was  received  that  the  Liegois,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  French  emissaries,  Jiad  revolted,  and  put  the 
garrison  10  the  sword.    Charles,  enraged  at  the  perfidy  and 
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lieceit  of  the  French  monarch,  shut  him  up  in  the  castle  and 
placed  doi|ble  guards  at  the  gates.  After  Louis  had  remain- 
ed three  days  in  close  confinement,  at  the  mercy  of  his  vassal, 
and  uncertain  of  his  fate,  he  could  perceive  no  other  resource 
than  that  pf  bribing  the  principal  officers  of  the  duke  to  soften 
their  master's  resentment,  and  engage  him  to  enter  into  a 
treaty.  The  king  seeing  his  liberty  and  life  in  the  power  of 
his  enemy,  was  obliged  to  agree  to  every  condition  that  pride 
and  resentment  could  impose  ;  one  of  the  most  mortifying  of 
which  was,  that  he  should  march  with  the  duke  against  Liege, 
and  assist  in  the  reduction  of  a  city  which  he  himself  had 
excited  to  revolt.  The  issue  of  this  affair  was  far«il  to  Liege ; 
the  city  was  taken  and  burned,  and  the  inhabitants  cruelly 
massacred.*  Such  were  the  direful  effects  of  the  crooked 
policy  of  Louis  ;  such,  indeed,  are  the  fatal  calamities  in  which 
the  people  are  frequently  involved  by  the  contentions  of  the 
great. 

The  whole  reign  of  Louis  XL  was  one  continued  scene  of 
frau^  and  violence;  of  executions,  wars,  and  negotiations.  He 
was  almost  constantly  engaged  in  hostilities  with  Charles  the 
Bold,  Duke  of  Burgundy,  until  the  fall  of  that  prince  in  a  bat« 
tie  fought  with  the  Swiss  near  Nancy  in  Lorrain ;  an  event 
which  freed  the  French  monarch  from  a  dangerous  and  pow- 
erful enemy.  On  this  occasion,  however,  the  rapacity  of  Louis 
betrayed  him  into  a  political  error,  the  consequences  of  which 
have  been  extremely  disastrous  to  France.  While  a  marriage 
was  negotiating  between  the  Dauphin  and  Mary,  daughter  and 
heiress  of  Charles,  whose  dominions  included  FrancheCompt6, 
and  almost  the  whole  of  the  Netherlands,  the  king,  according 
to  his  maxims  of  rapacious  policy,  resolving  to  make  sure  of 
something,  seized  on  Burgundy  as  a  male  fief,  and  annexed  it 
to  the  crown.t  The  Flemings  detesting  this  ungenerons  con- 
duct, promoted  the  marriage  of  the  heiress  of  Burgundy  with 
Maximilian,  son  of  the  emperor  Frederic  III.  by  which  the 
Netherlands  were  transferred  to  the  house  of  Austria.  This 
was  the  source  of  that  implacable  animosity  which  long  Sub- 
sisted between  Austria  and  France,  and  of  those  wars  which 

•  Philip  de  Commines,  liv.  2.  f  Ibid.  liv.  5.  ch.  15. 
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sftenrard  cost  both  of  Cbeoi  so  nncii 
Ooe  of  bb  graid  potitkaJ  mrnm%  was  to  amid  aaj  f|iuirel 
with  Enf^land,  in  order  to  be  alml^  at  i&cfty  to  redsce  tiie 
power  of  bis  vassals.  In  tbis  view  be  entered  into  a  trea^ 
with  Edward  IV',  bj  wbicb  be  engaged  to  psf  sOfiOb  crowns 
per  annum,  daring  tbeir  joint  lives,  in  order  to  indnce  tbnt 
mooarcb  to  desist  from  bis  pretensions  to  tbe  pfovinces  far. 
merlf  possessed  by  tbe  EogUsb. 

Loub  XI.  coald  not  boast  of  any  great  success  in  arms:  he 
made  no  foreign  ccoquests  ;  but  be  subdued  bis  own  refmc* 
tory  vassals,  and  aggrandized  tbe  Frcncb  monarcby  by  the 
seizure,  not  only  of  Burgundy,  but  also  of  Anjou,  Maine,  Pft>* 
Tcnce,  and  Bar,  on  tbe  death  of  Charles  Count  de  Maine,  who 
leftf  no  usue.    He  also  UBited  to  tbe  crown  Roussilion,  Cer* 
daigne,  and  Boulogne  ;   the  two  former  under  pretence  of 
mortgage,  the  latter  by  purchase  ;  and  in  bis  reign  France,  as 
a  kingdom,  bad  nearly  assumed  the  form  in  which  it  has  ever 
since  appeared.   He  greatly  increased  tbe  power  of  tbe  crown, 
and  totally  depressed  that  of  tbe  aristocracy.     He  was  a  friend 
to  the  people,  but  a  tyrant  to  the  nobles,  whom  he  persecuted 
with  a  deadly  animosity.     He  confined  them  in  iron  cages, 
and  carried  them  about  like  wild  beasts.t    Some  were  loaded 
with  heavy  and  galling  fetters,  which  were  called  the  king's 
nets.     Numbers  were  put  to  death  by  different  kinds  of  tor- 
tures on  the  slightest  accusations,  and  without  any  legal  trial. 
In  no  kingdom  of  Europe,  perhaps,  did  the  feudal  system  re* 
ceive  so  violent  a  shock  in  the  space  of  one  reign.     To  pro* 
mole  this  end  he  made  use  of  two  grand  engines  of  power 
and  policy.      It  has  already  been  observed  that  his  father, 
Charles  VII,  by  establishing  a  standing  force,  had  first  begun 
to  render  the  feudal  militia  useless,  and  to  deprive  the  nobles 
of  a  prttext  for  keeping  in  arms  those  numerous  bands  of  vas- 
sals and  •retainers,  with  which  they  carried  on  their  private 
wars,  desolated  the  country,  and  over-awed  the  crown.   Louis 
augmcnled  this  force ;  and  considering  foreign  mercenaries 
as  the  most  devoted  instruments,  and  the  most  faithful  guar- 
dians of  his  power,  he  took  into  Jiis  pay  6,000  Swiss,  at  that 

•  Hen.  Ab.  Cbron,  torn.  1.  f  ^'"^  d«  Com.  lib.  & 
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time4he  best  disciplined  and  the  most  formidable  infantry  in 
Europe ;  and  that  they-  might  be  ready  to  act,  in  every  emer- 
gency, on  the  shortest  notice,  he  always  kept  a  considerable 
body  encamped  in  one  place.*  Charles  left  at  his  death  a 
standing  army  of  9,000  cavalry,  and  16,000  infantry.  Louis, 
his  successor,  increased  his  cavalry  to  15,000,  and  his  infantry 
to  25,000,t  With  such  a  force,  well  disciplined  and  always 
ready  for  action^  the  nobles,  disunited  and  already  weakened 
and  impoverished  by  their  intestine  broils,  their  romantic 
croisddes,  and  their  destructive  wars  with  England,  were  to- 
tally unable  to  contend,^ and,  in  consequence,  had  no  remedy 
left  but  patience  under  the  rod  of  their  oppressor.  But  con- 
siderable funds  were  necessary  for  supporting  this  establish- 
ment ;  and,  as  Charles  was  the  first  European  monarch  >vho 
established  a  standing  army,  Louis  XI,  his  son,  was  the  first 
who  discovered  the  art  of  becoming  arbitrary  by  corrupting 
the  sources  of  public  liberty.  By  exerting  all  his  power  and 
address  in  influencing  the  elections  of  representatives  of  the 
Commons,  in  bribing  or  over-awing  the  other  orders,  and  va- 
rious other  modes  of  political  craft,  he  acquired  the  complete 
direction  of  the  assemblies  of  the  states,  >^hich  alone  had  the 
power  of  granting  subsidies,  and  rendered  them  subservient 
to  all  his  purposes.  As  no  power  now  remained  to  set  bounds 
to  his  exactions,  he  made  immense  additions  to  the  taxes 
which  his  father  had  levied.  Under  Charles  VI I.  the  sums 
raised  by  taxation  never  amounted  to  more  than  1,800,000 
livres  annually.     Louis  XL  advanced  them  to  4,700,0004 

By  these  vigorous  measures,  and  by  a  steady  and  unrelent- 
ing policy,  Louis  completely  overturned  the  feudal  system, 
rendered  himself  master  of  the  resources  of  his  kingdom,  and 
established  a  species  of  government  scarcely  less  absolute,  or, 
in  his  hands,  less  terrible  than  Asiatic  despotism.  In  taking 
a  retrospect  of  the  history  of  France,  and  reviewing  the  de- 

*  Dan.  Hist,  de  la  Milice  Francoise,  1— >182. 

t  Phil.de  Com.  1—384. 

X  Philip  de  Com.  torn.  ].  p.  S84.  The  livre,  which  was  originally  one 
pound  weight,  was  now  reduced  to  about  five  livres  of  modern  money. 
The  revenue  of  Louis  XI.  was  therefore  about  23,000,000.  Hen.  Ab. 
Chron.  torn.  1.  ^ 
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graded  state  of  her  kings,  the  frequent  desolation  of  b^  pro' 
viiices,  the  constant  oppression  of  her  people  bj  the  power  of 
the  feudal  vassals,  impartial  candour  will  be  ready  to  coDfess9 
that  scarcely  any  remedy  could  be  too  violent  for  evib  so  com- 
plicated and  dreadful ;  and,  tbat  noibing  less  than  the  artful 
policy  and  unrelenting  severity  of  Louis,  could  have  reduced 
to  order  such  a  chaos  of  confusion.     The  same  impartiality  of 
judgment,  however,  must  acknowledge  that,  if  the  end  was 
good,  the  means  which  he  employed  for  its  attainment  were 
often  unjustifiable,  on  any  principles  of  religion  or  morality, 
and  frequently  shocking  to  humanity.     But  when  Louis,  by 
every  engine  of  force  and  fraud  bad  accomplished  his  pur- 
poses, he  fell  into  a  lingering  illness,  which,  warning  him  of 
his  dissolution,  he  expected  death  with  those  hbrrors  of  mind 
that  result  from  consciousness  of  guilt  and  apprehenuons  of 
punishment.     His  melancholy  forebodings  rendered  him  sus- 
picious of  all  around  him,  not  excepting  his  own  children ; 
and  apprehending  that  his  physician  might  poison  him,  he 
attached  him  to  his  interest  by  the  enormous  salary  of  10,000 
crowns  per  month.     While  he  thus  guarded  himself  against 
his  attendants  and  his  own  family,  he  was  equally  careful  in 
providing  agsdnst  any  attempts  that  his  languid  state  of  health 
might  encourage  the  exasperated  nobility  to  make.     He  con- 
cealed as  much  as  possible  his  sickness,  and  caused  reports  of 
his  convalescence  to  be  daily  circulated.  He  shut  himself  up  in 
the  castle  of  Plessis  les  Tours,  which  he  caused  to  be  encom- 
passed with  massive  bars  of  iron,  in  the  form  of  a  grate,  with 
four  watch-tours  of  iron  at  the  four  corners.     Spikes  of  iron, 
set  as  thick  as  possible,  were  ^stened  into  the  walls,  and  cross- 
bow men  placed  all  around  and  in  the  watch-towers.  The  gate 
was  never  opened,  nor  tlie  draw-bridge  let  down,  before  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  the  courtiers  were  permitted  to 
enter ;  but  throughout  the  whole  day,  the  captains  guarded 
their  several  posts  with  a  main-guard  in  the  middle  of  the 
court,  as  in  a  town  closely  besieged.     In  this  gloomy  retreat, 
where  he  bid  defiance  to  every  mode  of  outward  attack,  every 
secret  of  medicine,  every  allurepient  of  the  senses,  and  every 
invention  of  superstition  was  exhausted  to  promote  his  re- 
covery, to  protruct   his  existence,  a^  procure    his  salvation. 
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The  Pope  sent  him  the  vest  vfhlch  St.  Peter  used  to  wear  ; 
the  sacred  phial  which  a  dove  brought  from  heaven  was  fetch- 
ed from  Rheims  to  re-anoint  him^  and  a  holy  hermit  was  invited 
from  Calabria,  whose  intercession  with  Heaven  he  attemf)ted 
to  purchase  by  building  him  two  convents.*  The  powers 
of  music  were  employed  to  revive  his  spirits,  and  the  most 
beautiful  country  girls  were  procured  to  dance  before  him  to 
the  sound  of  various  instruments  for  his  amusement.  In  spite^ 
however,  of  these  precautions,  Death,  that  irresistible  assail- 
lant,  whose  entrance  all  his  iron  bars,  walls,  and  wide  ditches^ 
could  not  prevent,  at  last  made  him  his  prey,  A.  D.  1483,  in 
the  sixty-first  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty.second  of  a  cruel 
and  bloody  reign.  Enough  has  already  been  said  to  give  a 
just  idea  of  his  character.  Unconscionable,  cruel,  perfidious, 
and  superstitious,  he  seems  to  have  laid  it  down  as  a  maxim^ 
that  the  value  of  the  object  sanctified  the  means  of  obtaining 
it,  how  iniquitous  soever  they  might  be ;  a  maxim,  according 
to  which,  politicians  too  frequently  act.  It  is  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that  this  monarch,  who  lived  in  open  violation  of  the 
first  principles  of  Christianity,  and  whose  crimes  disgraced 
royalty,  was  the  first  of  the  kings  of  France  who  assumed  the 
Utles  of  Majesty  and  most  Christian,  which  have  descended 
to  his  successors.t 

f  We  have  now  traced  the  progress  of  the  French  monarchy 
through  the  ages  of  Gothic  barbarism,  and  through  the  va- 
rious forms  which  it  has  assumed,  from  the  establishment  of 
the  Franks  until  the' period  in  which  it  became  a  compact 
political  system.  The  subsequent  part  of  its  history  chiefly 
consists  in  a  repetition  of  wars  and  negotiations  of  little  gene- 
ral importance. 

Louis  XI.  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Charles  VIII.  then  in 
the  fourteenth  year  of  his  age.  This  monarch  annexed  Bre- 
tagne,  by  conquest,  to  the  crown  of  France,  and  confirmed  his 

•  Vide  Phil.de  Com.Uv.  6.ch.  21,  22— N.  B.  Philip  de  Commines  is 
an  unexceptionable  historian  of  those  matters.  He  was  In  the  service  of 
Louis  XI,  and  considerably  in  his  favour.  He  generally  speaks  of  him 
with  respect,  and  owns,  that  notwithstanding  his  severity,  he  found  him 
a  good  master. 

t  Russel's  Mod.  Hist  vol.  2.  p.  94. 
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«(  Vxig  <i'jrati6io.  His  wcce^ses  g2Te  rise  to  a  ^iotnl  axiie- 
4«;rM^  of  U^  lUlttO  stales,  scpportcd  bf  the  cnperar  acd 
tApei/  Caihoiic  maje^ues,  Ferdliiznd  and  ItA.VHa-  Toe  £1- 
IMHI*  GonMlro  de  CordoTa,  the  Spanish  general,  recoTeffed 
IW  whole  kb^dom  of  X^^pk*,  aod  replaced  the  exiled  king 
Ferdbaod  od  the  throne.  The  expulsion  of  Charles  oat  of 
Iftitf  was  as  rapid  at  his  conquest,  and  after  fighting  his  waj 
through  the  aupcrior  numbers  of  the  enemy,  he  made  apred- 
pitite  retreat  into  France,  where  he  gave  himself  up  to  pasr 
limes  and  pleasures,  during  the  short  remainder  of  his  life, 
wA  died  without  issue,  A.  D.  U98,in  the  twenty-eighth  year 
of  his  age,  and  the  seventeenth  of  his  reign.  This  prince 
WM  quite  the  reverse  of  his  father  Louis  XL  being  as  bold, 
onterprUingf  opcoi  generous,  and  humane,  as  the  latter  was 
lirooroufit  reserved,  Insidious,  and  cruel. 

*  Brest,  the  great  nsvtl  arsena],  is  in  this  proyince. 
t  Hon.  Ab.Chron.  torn.  1. 
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Louisi  Duke  of  Orleans,  succeeded  to  the  throne  by  the 
name  of  Louis  XII.  and  afterwards  acquired  the  most  glorioHS 
of  all  titles,  that  of  the  father  of  his  people.  It  was  little  ex- 
pected that  this  prince,  who  had  strenuously  opposed  the  ro- 
mantic expedition  of  his  predecessor  into  Haly,  would  follow 
his  example  ;  but  a  particular  conjuncture  inspired  him  with 
the  same  frenzy.  The  Duke  of  Milan  had  quarrelled  with  the 
Venetians ;  and  both  these  powers  courted  the  alliance  of 
Louis  XII.  who,  besides  the  claims  of  the  house  of  Anjou  to 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  had  others  of  his  own  to  the  Milanese ; 
and  the  Emperor  Maximilian  being  then  engaged  in  a  war 
with  the  3wiss,  who  had  thrown  off  the  Austrian  yoke,  was 
not  in  a  condition  to  oppose  his  yiews.  I^uis,  therefore,  as- 
sembled an  army  of  20,000  men,  and  with  this  inconsiderable 
force  the  French,  in  the  space  of  twenty  days,  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Milan.  The  duke,  Ludovico  Sforza,  being 
betrayed  by  his  Swiss  troops,  was  sent  prisoner  into  France, 
and  confined  in  the  castle  of  Loches  during  the  rest  of  his 
days.*  Louis  expecting  some  opposition  from  Fentinand,  the 
Catholic  king,  entered  into  a  treaty  with  that  prince,  for  the 
partition  of  the  Neapolitan  dominions,  which  were  soon  con- 
quered by  those  two  potent  confederates.  From  allies,  how- 
ever,  they  soon  became  enemies,  and  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova^ 
partly  by  force  and  partly  by  perfidy,  expelled  the  French  from 
their  part  of  the  kingdom  of 'Naples,  of  which  he  transferred 
the  entire  possession  to  the  crown  of  Spain.  Louis  once  more 
made  an  attempt  for  the  recovery  of  Naples,  but  being  again 
disappointed  by  the  policy  of  Ferdinand,  and  the  bravery  of  the 
great  Captain  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  he  was  obliged  to  content 
himself  with  the  acquisition  of  Milan,  of  which  he  obtained  the 
investiture,  from  the  Emperor  Maximilian.  The  remainder 
of  his  reign  was  a  continued  scene  of  wars,  with  the  Vene- 
tians, the  Pope,  the  kings  of  England  and  Spain,  and  the  em- 
peror, sometimes  alternately,  and  sometimes  against  all  or 
most  of  them  at  once ;  and  at  last  he  saw  almost  all  Europe 
combined  against  him.  All  these  bloody  contests  made  no 
striking  alteration  in  the  state  of  his  kingdom  ;  but  he  lost  the 
duchy  of  Milan,  and  all  his  Italian  acquisitions.     Lous  XII. 

•  Hen.  Ab.  Chron.  torn.  1. 
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died  at  Paris,  A.  D.  1 535,  in  the  54th  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
e^hteenth  of  his  reign,  leaying  the  character  of  one  of  the 
best  princes  that  had  sat  on  the  throne  of  France.*  He  may 
deserve  censure  for  engaging  in  so  many  rash  enterprises ; 
but  he  must  be  applauded  as  an  able  manager  of  his  revenues ; 
and  it  may  be  considered  as  a  kind  of  political  miracle,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  expensive  wars  in  which  he  was  almost 
constantly  engaged,  he  imposed  no  new  taxes  on  his  subjects, 
and  greatly  diminished  the  old  ones.f  It  is  universally  agreed 
that  he  loved  his  subjects  and  sincerely  desired  their  happiness. 
Francis,  Count  d'Angouleme  and  Due  de  Vulois,  who  suc- 
ceeded to  the  crown,  A.  D.  1523,  is  famous  in  history  by  the 
name  of  Francis  I.  and  dignified  with  the  honourable  appella. 
tion  of  the  father  of  letters.  The  whole  reign  of  this  prince 
was  a  series  of  alternate  wars  and  negotiations  with  almost  all 
the  different  princes  of  Europe ;  but  especially  with  Charles  V. 
Emperor  of  Germany,  &c.  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  the  Pope, 
and  other  Italian  princes.  The  king  of  England  and  the  pow- 
ers of  Italy,  were  alternately  his  allies  and  his  enemies  ;  but 
Charles  V.  was  his  most  dangerous  rival,  and  the  grand  mover 
of  the  whole  machine  of  hostility  agsdnst  France.  Francis 
was,  indeed,  the  only  potentate  of  Europe,  who,  from  the  situ- 
ation and  resources  of  his  kingdom,  was  capable  of  opposing 
the  exorbitant  aggrandizement  of  the  house  of  Austria.  His 
warlike  genius  and  the  chivalrous  turn  of  hb  mind  also 
prompted  him  to  enter  the  lists  against  the  most  powerful 
monarch  of  his  age.  The  rivalsbip  of  these  two  contending 
princes  afford  abundance  of  materials  for  history,  as  they  gave 
rise  to  wars  more  extensive  and  durable,  as  also  to  political  in- 
trigues and  negotiations  more  complicated,  than  Imd  formerly 
been  known  in  Europe.  The  system  of  war  and  of  politics 
had  now  undergone  a  complete  change.  Fire  arms  and  artil- 
lery had  superceded  the  use  of  the  cross-bow  and  other  ancient 
weapons ;  and  instead  of  tlie  feudal  levies  of  refractory  barons 
and  undisciplined  vassals,  who  could  neither  be  kept  long  in 
the  field  nor  be  long  supported,  well  trained  soldiers  were  sub- 
stituted, and  regular  modes  of  supply  established.  Formerly, 
indeed,  the  kings  of  France,  as  well  as  other  European  princes, 

•  Hen.  Ab.  Chron.  torn,  1.  f  Ibid. 
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used  to  employ  bands  of  professed  mercenaries  ;  but  as  tbey 
had  not  revenues  sufficient  to  k^ep  them  in  pay,  they  were 
often  obliged  to  disband  them,  or  suffer  them  to  live  at  dis- 
cretion, when  they  had  the  greatest. need  of  their  services.* 
It  was  only  since  the  reign  of  Charles  VII.  that  the  kings  of 
France  had  any  standing  army,  and  the  other  princes  of  £u* 
rope  immediately  followed  the  example,  and  adopted  the  same 
plan.  In  the  age,  therefore,  of  whicli  we  are  speaking,  it  was 
easier  to  protract  hostilities  than  at  any  former  period.  The 
balance  of  power  now  also  first  began  to  attract  the  attention 
of  the  princes  of  this  quarter  of  the  globe,  and  rendered  the 
system  or  European  poliiics  more  complicated  and  difficult. 
Our  limits  do  not  permit  us  to  detail  the  military  operations, 
or  trace  the  political  intrigues  of  that  age,  which  now  excite 
little  interest.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  trace  a  few  of  ihe  nvost 
prominent  outlines.  The  first  grand  cause  of  liie  rooted  ani- 
mosity between  Francis  and  Charles,  was  their  competition  for 
the  imperial  dignity,  in  which  the  latter  proving  successfuh 
his  opponent,  who  professed  to  wait  the  decision  with  the  mag* 
nanimity  of  a  philosopher,  on  seeing  himself  rejected  felt  all 
the  resentment  of  disappointed  ambition  ;  and  an  exasperated 
mind  soon  found  a  pretext  for  a  quarrel.  Charles  and  Francis 
both  had  their  claims  in  Italy,  and  the  latter  resolved  to  try 
his  fortune  on  that  theatre,  on  which  his  predecessors  had 
often  gained  glory,  but  seldom  any  permanent  advantage.  At 
the  first  he  had  placed  great  dependence  on  Henry  VIII.  of 
England,  but  that  prince,  as  well  as  his  minister  Wolsey,  hav* 
ing  been  gained  by  Charles,  declared  war  against  Francis.  An 
attempt  was  made  to  negotiate  a  peace  ;  but  Francis,  not  ac- 
ceding to  the  terms,  saw  himself  exposed  to  a  grand  conspira- 
cy, consisting  of  England,  the  emperor,  and  all  the  states  of 
Italy,  and  left  without  a  single  ally  to  resist  the  united  efforts 
of  80  many  enemies,  whose  armies  threatened  him  on  every 
side.f  The  defection  o(  the  Constable  of  Bourbon,  a  prince 
of  the  blood,  the  most  powerful  subject  of  France,  and  one  of 

*  It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  the  troops  of  Edward  III.  con- 
iistcd  mostly  of  foreign  mercenaries  :  bts  difficulty  in  payiHg-  them  has 
also  been  noticed. 

t  Guicciardinii  ch.  15.  p.  241. 
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the  greatest  generals  of  the  age,  increased  the  danji^er  of  this 
critical  juncture.  This  illustrious  nobleman  had  many  subjects 
of  complaint.  Louisa,  the  king's  mother,  had  conceived  a  vio« 
lent  aversion  against  the  whole  house  of  Bourbon,  and  had 
taught  her  son  to  view  the  constable's  actions  with  an  eye  of 
jealousy.  His  distinguished  merit  had  not  been  adequately 
rewarded,  and  be  bad  met  with  vaiious  subjects  of  mortifica- 
tion. But  what  completed  his  ruin  and  drove  him  to  revolt, 
was  the  sudden  change  of  the  queen's  passion  from  hatred  to 
love.  On  the  death  of  his  duchess,  she  began  to  regard  him 
with  different  sentiments,  and  formed  a  design  of  making  him 
her  husband.  Bourbon,  who  might  have  expected  from  this 
match,  all  that  an  ambitious  mind  could  desire,  being  incapa- 
ble of  loving,  and  even  scorning  to  pretend  an  affection  for  a 
woman  who  had  persecuted  him  so  long  with  unprovoked 
malice,  not  only  rejected  the  proposal,  but  treated  it  with  ridi- 
cule. Louisa,  in  consequence  of  this  disappointment  and  in- 
sult, the  bitterest  that  woman  can  meet  with,  was  inflamed 
with  resentment,  and  resolved  to  make  him  feel  the  whole 
we^ht  of  her  vengeance.  For  this  purpose  she  commenced 
against  him  an  iniquitous  suit ;  and  by  the  chicanery  of  the  chan- 
cellor, Du  Prat,  the  duke  was  stripped  of  his  whole  family  es. 
tate,  in  virtue  of  two  ill-founded  claims,  one  of  which  was 
preferred  in  her  own  namcf,  and  the  other  in  that  of  the  king. 
Driven  to  despair,  he  had  recourse  to  desperate  measures,  and 
entering  into  a  secret  <X»rrespondence  with  the  Emperor,  he 
offered  to  transfer  to  him  his  allegiance,  and  to  introduce  his 
troops  into  the  heart  of  France.*  Charles  received  the  propo- 
sal with  rapture,  and  spared  no  allurements  nor  promises  to 
confirm  him  in  his  resolution.  Ft*ancis  was  then  on  his  march 
towards  Italy ;  and  as  soon  as  he  should  have  passed  the  Alps, 
12,000  Germans  were  to  enter  Burgundy,  whom  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon  was  to  join  with  6000  men,  levied  on  his  own  estates. 
The  counties  of  Dauphine  and  Provence,  w4th  the  title  of  king, 
were  to  be  his  reward  for  this  service.  The  Emperor  engaged 
to  enter  France  at  the  same  time  by  the  Pyrenees,  and  their 
joint  operations  were  to  be  seconded  by  an  invasion  from  Eng- 
land.   France  was  now  on  the  brink  of  destruction  ;  but  was 

'  •  Thuanufl,  lib.  1. 
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preserved  by  the  unexpected  discovery  of  the  plot.  The  Con* 
stable  of  Bourbon  made  a  precipitate  flight  into  Italy,  and  en- 
tering into  the  Emperor's  service,  he  took  a  severe  revenge 
for  his  wrongs,  by  employing  his  enterprising  genius  and  mili- 
tary talents  against  his  sovereign  and  his  native  country.  Tiie 
plan  of  the  confederates  being  disconcerted,  their  consequent 
operations  were  completely  defeated.  The  English  and  Fle- 
mish army,  under  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  having  advanced  within 
about  thirty-three  miles  of  Parisy  was  ignominiousiy  driven 
back  by  an  inferior  force  commanded  by  La  Trimouille.*  The 
German  troops  who  invaded  Burgundy,  and  the  Spaniards  who 
made  an  irruption  into  Guiennc,  were  repulsed  with  equal  dis- 
grace ;  and  all  Europe  began  to  conceive  a  high  idea  of  the 
power  and  resources  of  France.  That  kingdom  might  now, 
indeed,  have  bidden  defiance  to  all  its  enemies,  could  its  mon- 
arch have  moderated  his  ardour  for  the  conquest  of  Milan. 
This  duchy  had  been  lost  by  the  miscoodiiht  of  the  French 
generals,  and  Francis  resolved  to  attempt  its  recovery.  He 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and  passing  the  Alps,  by 
the  way  of  Mount  Conis,  descended  into  the  Milanese.  The 
rapidity  of  his  movements  disconcerted  all  the  schemes  of  de- 
fence, which  the  imperialists  had  formed  ;  and  the  city  of 
Milan  surrendered  at  his  approach.  But  this  success  was  on- 
ly a  prelude  to  his  misfortunes.  Having,  eontrary  to  the  advice 
of  his  most  experienced  o£Bcers,  laid  siege  to  Pavia,  a  place 
of  great  strength,  be  committed  a  fatal  error  in  detaching  a 
body  of  his  army  for  the  invasion  of  Naples.  The  imperial 
generals,  in  the  mean  while,  were  making  extraordinary  exer- 
tions in  collecting  an  army  sufficient  to  oblige  him  to  raise  the 
siege  :  the  Constable  of  Bourbon,  actuated  by  the  most  violent 
resentment  against  Francis,  even  pawned  his  jewels  in  order 
to  levy  troops  in  Germany,  for  the  reinforcement  of  the  impe- 
rial army.t  Every  mode  of  attack,  and  every  efibrt  of  valour 
had  been,  during  more  than  three  months,  ineffectually  em- 
ployed for  the  reduction  of  PaviaT ;  while  Antonio  de  Leyva,  the 
governor,  aSpanish  officer  of  great  experience  and  distinguish- 
ed coura$;e,  {j:ained  immortal  glory  in  its  defence.  The  garri- 
son, however,  \vus  now  reduced  to  extremity,  when  the  impe- 

•  Mem.  de  Bellay,  p.  7S,  74,  76.  t  I^d.  p.  83. 
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rial  array,  under  the  Generals  Lannoft  Pescanu  and  Bourbon, 
made  its  appearance.  The, most  experienced  officers  in  the 
French  army  advised  the  king  to  retreat,  and  prudence,  indeed, 
seemed  to  dictate  the  propriety  of  such  a  measure  ;  but  the 
romantic  notions  of  honour,  which  thai  prince  had  imbibed, 
prevented  him  fh>m  following  this  salutary  counsel.  Having 
often  deckired,  that  he  would  take  Pavia  or  perish  in  the  at- 
tempt, and  regarding  it  as  ignominious  to  depart  from  his  re- 
solution, this  consideration  determined  him  to  k6ep  bis  post, 
and  wait  the  approach  of  the  enemjr.* 

The  French  army  was  so  strongly  intrenched,  that  the  im- 
perial generals  hesitated  a  considerable  time  before  they  durst 
venture  to  begin  the  attack ;  but  the  necessities  of  the  besieg- 
ed, and  the  murmurs  of  their  own  troops,  obliged  them  to  put 
eve  17  thing  to  hazard.  Never  did  two  armies  engage  with 
greater  ardour  or  fight  with  raor^  determined  bravery.  The 
first  efforts  of  French  valour  made  the  firmest  battalions  of 
the  imperialists  give  way.  But  the  Swiss  troops,  in  the  ser- 
vice of  France,  unmindful  of  their  national  reputation,  aban- 
doned their  post.  Leyva^  with  his  garrison,  sallied  out  and 
attacked  the  French  in  the  rear,  while  Pescara  falling  on  their 
cavalry,  with  the  imperial  horse,  intermingled  with  a  number 
of  Spanish  foot,  armed  with  the  heavy  muskets  then  in  use, 
broke  that  fornndable  body  by  an  unusual  and  unexpected 
mode  of  attack.  The  route  became  general.  The  king,  though 
wounded  in  several  places  and  dismounted,  his  horse  being 
killed  under  him,  defended  himself  with  the  nlost  heroic  cou- 
rage. Many  of  his  bravest  officers  fell  by  his  side,- and  he, 
himself,  quite  exhausted  and  scarcely  capable  of  further  re- 
sistance, was  left  almost  alone,  exposed  to  the  furious  attacks 
of  some  Spanish  soldiers,  who  were  ignorant  of  his  rank.  At 
this  moment  a  French  gentleman,  who  had  deserted  with  the 
Duke  of  Bourbon,  coming  up,  protected  him  from  their  fury. 
'  Francis,  however,  in  his  last  extremitly  rejected  with  indigna- 
tion, the  proposal  of  surrendering  himself  to  Bourbon,  his  re- 
bellious subject ;  and  calling  for  Lannoy,  delivered  him  his 
Bword-t 

•  Guic.  lib.  15.  p.  291. 
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Thus  terminated  the  famous  battle  of  Pavia,  one  of  thcf  most 
fatal  that  France  records  in  her  history.  The  loss  in  men 
amounted  to  more  than  10,000  besides  a  great  number  of 
prisoners.  It  was  foug;ht  oh  the  24th  February  1525,  and  was 
immediately  followed  by  the  total  expulsion  of  the  French  out 
of  Italy.  Francis  was  immediately  conveyed  lo  the  strong 
castle  of  Pizz'tchitone  near  Cremona,  and  from  thence  was  at 
his  own  request  carried  into  Spain,  where  %e  Emperor  then 
resided.  He  immediately  wrote  to  his  mother  a  laconic  epis. 
tie,  containing  only  these  words  **  Madam,  all  is  lost  except 
our  honour."  The  whole  kingdom  was  now  filled  with  con- 
sternation. France  without  a  king,  without  an  army,  without 
money  in  her  treasury  to  pay,  or  generals  to  command  one, 
seemed  to  be  on  the  verge  of  destruction.  But  on  this  occa- 
sion, the  abilities  and  prudence  of  Louisa  saved  the  kingdom, 
which  her  passions  had  sometimes  endangered.-  I'he  nobles 
were  immediately  assembled,  and  every  measure  was  taken 
by  the  court,  which  so  critical  an  em^gency  required.  The 
king  of  England  and  the  princes  of  Italy,  begun  to  take  the 
alarm  at  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  Emperor,  and  to  turn 
their  attention  to  the  political  balance  of  Europe.  Various 
negotiations  were  commenced,  which  had  the  liberty  of  the 
French  king  for  their  object.  A  treaty  was  at  last  concluded, 
and  Francis  was  obliged  to  subscribe  to  conditions,  which  he 
never  intended  to  fulfil.  That  monarch,  after  eleven  months 
of  rigorous  confinement,  was  liberated,  and  set  out  from 
Madrid  for  his  kingdom,  which  he  enlercd  a  year  and  twenty- 
two  days  after  the  battle  of  Pavia.*  The  Emperor  did  not 
delay  to  require, <nor  the  king  to  refuse  the  fulfilment  of  the 
treaty,  their  former  animosities  recommenced  and  continued 
with  little  interruption  during  the  remainder  of  this  reign. 
No  important  effects,  however,  were  produced  on  liic  power 
or  the  politics  of  the  kingdom  by  these  concussions  ;  and  ;;t 
the  death  of  this  monarch,  which  happened  A.  D.  1517,  in  the 
fifty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  ixii^n, 
France,  notwithstanding  her  long  wars  and  great  Ioslcs,  was 
potent  and  flourishing.  •  • 

•  Recueil  des  traitcs  torn.  2  p,  lOr— Guic.  lib.  16.  p.  355. 
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The  character  of  Francis  is  generally  known,  apd,  indeed, 
presents  little  difficulty  in  its  investigation.  He  was  ambitious 
and  enterprising,  bi|t  inconsiderate.  His  personal  valour  could 
scarcely  be  excelled-;  but  be  seemed  little  acqu«dnted  with 
stratagem,  and  cannot  be  classed  among  fortunate  warriors. 
His  courage  partook  oY  the  romantic  spirit  of  chivalry,  and 
was  seldom  directed  by  sound  policy.  He  possessed  in  an 
eminent  degree, ^11  the  qualifications  of  the  soldier,  but  was 
deficient  in  mSny  of  those  which  are  requisite  to  the  genera]. 
His  encouragement  of  learning,  and  his  patronage  of  learned 
men,  were  the  most  brilliant  traits  of  his  character,  and  ren- 
der his  name  and  his  reign  conspicuous  in  history.  Living  in 
the  very  time  of  the  revival  of  letters,  he  seised  an  opportu- 
nity so  favourable  to  his  future  fame,  and  shared  with  Leo  X, 
tlie  glory  of  collecting  what  had  escaped  the  ravages  of  barba- 
rians, and  of  making  the  arts  and  sciences  flourish  in  Europe.* 
Francis  was  not  the  father  of  letters  alone  ;  he  might  with 
equal  propriety  be  styletl  the  father  of  politeness  ;  and  what- 
ever might  be  his  qualifications  as  a  prince  and  a  politician, 
he  was  the  most  accomplished  gentleman  in  his  dominions. 
In  the  reign  of  Louis  XII,  Anne  de  Bretagne  began  to  bring 
the  ladies  to  court ;  but  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  Francis  I, 
that  they  made  that  brilliant  appearance,  which  rendered  the 
French  court  the  gayest  and  most  splendid  in  Europe.  This 
prince  also  invited  the  most  distinguished  persons  of  his  king- 
dom, ecclesiastical  as  well  as  secular  to  Paris,  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  splendour  of  his  court  and  polish  the  manners  of  his 
courticrs.f  The  tournaments  and  other  diversions  of  this 
reii^n  displayed  a  magnificence  superior  to* any  thing  of  the 
kind  seen  in  Europe  since  the  days  of  Edward  111,  king  of 
England.  A  circumstance  related  by  the  Mareschal  de  Flcu- 
range,  which  took  place  at  the  celebrated  interview  between 
Francis  and  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  in  a  plain  near  Ardres, 
where  the  two  kings  and  their  attendants  displayed  the  mag- 
nificence of  that  age,  with  such  emulation  and  profuse  ex- 
pense, as  to  procure  it  the  name  of  the  field  of  Cloth  of 
GoUl,  will  serve  to  mark  the  difference  between  the  manners 
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of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  those  of  the  present  times.  The 
Mareschal  de  Fleurangc,  who  was  present,  relates  that  "after 
the  tournament,  the  French  and  English  wrestlers  made  their 
appearance  and  wrestled  in  the  presence  of  the  two  kin^s  and 
the  ladies,  and  ns  there  were  many  stout  wrestlers  there,  it 
afforded  excellent  pastime  ;  but  as  the  king  of  France  had 
neglected  to  bring  any  wrestlers  out  of  Bretagne  the  English 
gained  the  prize." — "  after  this,"  continues  the  same  writer, 
"the  kings  of  France  and  England  retired  to  a  tent,  where 
they  drank  together,  and  the  king  of  England  seizing  the  king 
of  France  by  the  collar,  said  *  my  brother,  I  must  wrestle  with, 
you,'  and  endeavoured  once  or  twice  to  trip  up  his  heels ;  but 
the  king  of  France,  who  is  a  dextrous  wrestler,  twisted  him 
round  and  threw  him  to  the  earth  with  prodigious  violence. 
The  king  of  England  wanted  to  renew  the  contest,  but  %vas 
prevented."*  According  to  modem  ideas  such  a  transaction 
would  seem  more  suitable  to  a  couple  of  rustics,  than  to  two 
of  the  greatest  princes  in  Europe ;  but  manners  are  liable  to 
continual  variations. 

Commerce  as  well  as  letters  m^p  in  this  age  to  contri- 
bute to  the  civilization  of  Europe.  The  mines  of  America 
were  beginning  to  pour  in  their  wealth,  which  was  gradually 
circulated.  ^  The  ideas  of  men  being  enlarged,  they  became 
quicker  in  perceiving  their  wants,  which  commerce  and  aru 
alone  could  supply  j  and  the  intercourse  among  nations  being 
encouraged  and  extended,  their  sentiments  became  more  libe- 
ral, and  their  manners  more  polished.  Francis  ^zs  a  patron 
of  commerce  as  well  as  of  science  and  literature,  and  amidst' 
the  continued  seiies  of  martial  transactions,  which  occupied 
his  reign,  it  first  began  to  dawn  in  France.  Her  silk  manu* 
facture,  her  Newfoundland  fishery,  and  her  trade  with  Tur- 
key and  Sweden  were  established.  Her  buccaneers  also  be- 
gan  to  plunder  the  Spanish  sealements  and  her  first  colony 
was  planted  in  Canada.f 

Frkncis  U  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Henry  II,  the  bistbry 
of  whose  reign  consists  of  nothing  but  a  series  of  unimportant 
wars  ana  negotiations.     It  may,  however,  be  mentioned  to  his 

•  Mem.  de  Fleura&ge  ap.  RoberUon  Hist.  ch.  5.  vol.  2.  p.  110. 
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eternal  disgrace,  that  he  published  a  decree,  subjecting  t9  the 
penalty  of  death,  those  who  professed  the  Lutheran  religion, 
accompanied  wiib  strict  orders  to  the  judges,  not  to  mitigate 
the  penalty,  as  was  generally  the  practice,  and  that  some  of  the 
counsellors  of  the  parliament  of  Paris^  having  declared  that  it 
"woutd  not  be  wrong  to  connive  at  the  escape  of  such  a  person, 
he  came  to  the  house  and  ordered  five  of  them  to  be  taken 
into  custody.*  This  prince  was  accidently  killed  in  a  touma-' 
ment  held  on  the  occasion  of  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter  with 
Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  of  his  sister  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 
This  tragical  event  happened  in  th^  forty-second  year  of  his 
age,  and  the  thirteenth  of  his  reign.  His  character  is  not  dis- 
tinguished by  any  remai^kable  feature.  It  may  not  be  amiss 
to  observe  that  we  have  an  accurate  account  of  tbe  magnitude 
of  Paris  at  this  time.  In  the  second  year  of  his  reign  A.  D. 
1549,  he  caused  the  dwelling  houses  of  Paris  to  be  numbered, 
when  they  wei*e  found  to  amount  to  upwards  of  10,000  exclu* 
ftive  of  convents,  colleges,  &c.  ^ 

Francis  II,  only  sixteen  years  of  age,  ascended  the  throne 
of  France  ;  and  though  JA|  short  reign  of  seventeen  months 
was  not  marked  by  any  t^^ortant  event,  it  was  pregnant  with 
all  those  mischiefs  which  afterwards  proved  so  disastrous  to 
the  kingdom.  The  immature  age  of  Francis,  the  ambition 
and  rivalry  of  the  Guises,  the  prince  of  Conde,  and  other  no- 
bles, with  the  difference  in  religious  opinions,  which  the  re. 
formation  had  introduced  and  the  factions  made  use  of  as  spe- 
cious pretexts  for  covering  the  most  pernicious  designs,  form- 
ted  a  concurrence  of  circumstances  that  rendered  the  court  of 
France  during  his  reign  a  hot-bed  of  rebellion,  of  which  the 
plants  were  matured  under  those  of  his  successors. 

This  prince  dying,  A.  D.  1560,  was  succeeded  by  his  bro- 
ther Charles  IX,  then  only  ten  years  of  age.  His  reign,  which 
during  his  minonty,  was  under  the  regency  and  afterwards 
under  the  direction  of  his  mother  the  famous  Catharine  de 
Medicis,  was  a  continued  scene  of  treasons,  revolts,  civil  wars, 
religious  tyranny  and  political  perfidy.  The  contests,  of,  which 
religion  was  the  ostensible,  but  ambition  the  real,  cause,  re* 

*  Mem.  de  Castelman.  liv.  1.  ch.  3. 
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Stored  to  the  noUesin  a  great  measure,  the  powers  which  they 
b»ci  formerly  possessed  under  the  feudal  system ;  and  a  fac- 
tious courtier  had  only  to  pretend  to  embrace  the  protestant 
religion,  and  to  profess  himself  a  leader  of  that  party,  to  have 
an  army  at  his  disposal.  The.  Ugotted  Catholics  and  protes- 
tants,  incapable  of  penetrating  the  designs  of  their  chiefs, 
crowded  to  their  standards,  rushed  into  battle  and  shed  their 
blood,  not  for  the  glory  of  God,  as  they  foolishly  imagined, 
but  to  pro^iote  the  ambitious  views  of  a  Cond^,  a  Guise,  or  a 
Montmorenci.  Fourteen  armies  at  one  time  desolated  France. 
Where  the  protestants  prevailed,  the  altars  were  defaeed,  the 
images  were  broken,  the  churches  and  monasteries  pillaged 
and  demolished  :  where  the  Catholics  were  victorious,  the 
bibles  were  burned,  and  the  infants  re-baptized.  Plunder^  de- 
solation and  bloodshed  equally  attended  the  triumphs  of  both 
parties.  The  theological  rage,  which  according  to  the  remark 
of  an  elegant  writer,  had  long  been  boiling  in  men's  veins, 
seems,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  IX,  to  have  obtained  its  last 
stage  of  virulence.*  No  crimes  were  omitted  that  could  be 
of  service  to  either  party.  Treason,  perhdy  and  murder,  were 
the  engines,  which  both  Catholics  and  protestants  used  to  ad- 
vance the  cause  of  religion.  The  Duke  of  Guise  was  assas- 
sinated at  the  siege  of  Orleans  by  Poitrot,  whose  fanatical  zeal 
for  protestantism  instigated  him  to  that  atrocious  crime .f  But 
this  act  of  sanguinary  zeal,  committed  by  a  protestant  bigot, 
sinks  under  a  comparison  with  the  bloody  massacre  of  the  Hu- 
gonots  at  Paris,  effected  by  Catholic  tyranny,  on  the  eve  of 
St  Bartholomew  1572,  a  transaction  which  never  had,  and  it 
is  sincerely  to  be  hoped  will  never  have,  a  parallel.  The  heads 
of  that  party  being  invited  to  Paris  at  the  celebration  bf  the. 
nuptials  of  the  king  of  Navarre  with  Margaret  the  French 
king's  sister,  were  barbarously  murdered.  There  tell  on  this 
lamentable  occasion  about  500  parsons  of  rank,  among  whom 
was  the  celebrated  admiral  Coligne,  whose  virtues  and  abi- 
lities have  rendered  his  name  famous  in  the  history  of  France, 
besides  an  immense  number  of  inferior  note. 

•  Hume  ch.  39.  f  Mezeray  torn.  5. 
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CBSHCance  huauujfek  to  hm—i  mcve,  tJb«  tkcre  vcres 
gmciiMna  in  Fnoce  wfco  bad  the  eovnge  aad  prabi^  m 
execute  the  detestable  ordcn  of  tbe  cofut^  aod  «vi«  i 
at  ibe  idea  nf  adrMidiig  tbe  came  of  Tefigioa  bf  mardcr.f 
AiBoii^  tbese  were  tbe  Counts  de  Teode  aad  de  Cbanif  , 
Mesrs.  de  St.  Henjid,  Taoe^j  le  Venenr,  De  Goffdcs»  De 
Kasdelot,  D*OrtreSy  &c.  mnes  wbicb  biitoiy  oagbt  to  trans- 
nk,  in  letien  of  gold,  to  posteritf  .  To  exbUt  a  concentnt- 
cd  riew  of  tbe  cabmihies  of  tbb  reigo,  it  suffices  to  sar ,  tbat 
tbe  liorrors  of  four  dril  wars  cotnpose  iu  annals.  Besides  tbe 
Duke  of  Guise,  the  scourge  of  tbe  Hugonots,  wbo  feD  br  as- 
sassination, tbe  constable  de  Montmorenci,  the  greacett  of  tbe 
Catholic  commanders,  and  tbe  Prince  de  Conde,  tbe  dtad  of 
the  Protestant  leaders,  both  fell  in  battle,  tbe  former  at  St 
Denis,  the  Utter  at  Jamac.l  Charles  IX.  died  A.  D.  1574, 
in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  fourteenth  of  hb 
reign.  His  character  has  been  Tariouslj  represented,  but  his 
actions  furnish  the  best  criterion.  He  was  a  lorer  and  a  pro- 
moter of  learning ;  he  had  a  taste  for  the  polite  arts,  and  bis 
pocttcitl  ulents  were  far  from  being  contemptible ;  but  it  ap- 
pears that  these  elegant  accomplishments  had  not  humanized 
his  ferocious  mind.  Apologists  hare  attempted  to  Tinijicate 
his  character,  hj  attributing  his  conduct  to  religious  bigotry, 
united  to  a  pernicious  system  of  policy,  and  the  machinations 
of  hin  mother  Catharine  de  Mcdicis  ;  but  on  such  principles 
an  cxcuHc,  as  well  as  a  pretext,  maybe  found  for  every  crime. 
If  he  fired  on  his  own  subjects  in  the  Bartholomew  massacre, 
and  by  the  repeatcti  cries  of  «  kill,  kill,"  excited  the  fury  of 
the  destroyers ;  and  if  he  inspected  will)  delight  the  execution 

•  Davila,  lib.  5.    P.  Daniel,  torn.  4. 
'  t  Hen.  Ab.  Chron.  torn.  1. 
I  Hen.  Ab.  Chron.  torn.  1.  p.  420  and  424. 
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of  two  Hugonots  who  had  escaped  the  general  carnage,  as  one 
of  his  apologists  confesses,*  he  certainly  ought  to  be  consider- 
ed  as  the  Nero  of  modem  history.  In  this  reign  Paris  con- 
tained 100,000  inhabitants,  besides  strangers,  servants,  and 
churchmen.f 

Charles  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Henry  HI,  formerly 
Duke  of  Anjou,  who  had  been  elected  to  the  crown  of  Poland, 
but  on  receiving  intelligence  of  tlie  death  of  the  French  mo* 
narch,  returned  to  take  possession  of  his  patrimonial  inheri- 
tance. All  the  evils  of  the  preceding  reign  wjpre  repeated  in 
this,  and  the  civil  wars  broke  out  with  unabated  violence.  The 
great  nobles  and  governors  of  provinces,  assumed  a  power 
nearly  equal  to  that  which  they  enjoyed  at  the  accession  of 
Hugh  Capet,  and  parties  were  so  equally  balanced,  that  the 
royal  authority,  though  reduced  to  a  name,  was  often  sufficient 
to  turn  the  scale.  This  reign  is  famous  for  the  holy  league 
formed  for  the  defence  of  the  Catholic  religion.  To  balance 
this  confederacy,  which  had  the  Duke  of  Guise  at  its  head, 
the  Hugonots  ranged  themselves  under  the  Prince  of  Conde, 
and  the  Due  d'Alen^on  the  king's  brother.  The  league  was 
supported  by  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  the  Hugonots  by  the 
princes  of  Germany.  Several  bloody  engagements  took  place, 
in  which  the  military  abilities  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  the 
Duke  of  Guise,  were  conspicuously  displayed.  The  latter  at 
last  entered  Paris,  in  defiance  of  the  royal  prohibition,  and  the 
king  found  himself  obliged  to  retire,  and  leave  him  in  posses- 
sion of  his  capital.^  The  duke'was  now  become  all  powerful, 
and  as  the  League  had  set  aside  the  king  of  Navarre's  succes- 
sion, Henry  plainly  perceived  that  he  aimed  at  the  crown. 
The  Duke  of  Guise  was  a  man  of  consummate  abilities,  equal-, 
iy  adapted  to  the  cabinet  or  the  field ;  and  being  the  idol  of 
the  Parisians,  saw  himself  placed  in  circumstances  nearly  si- 
milar to  those  which  Pepin  turned  so  greatly  to  his  advantage. 
And  Henry,  weak,  superstitious,  an4  profligate,  b&rc  a  near 
resemblance  to  the  kings  of  the  first  race.  This  prince,  how- 
ever, resolving  to  rid  himself  of  an  ambitious  and  enterprising 

*  Hist,  kings  of  France,  of  the  hoc^e  of  ValoiSi  vol.  2. 
f  And.  Hist.  Com.  vol  1.  p.  86. 
j  Hen.  Ab.  Chron.  torn.  1. 
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case  far  tiK  fC9^k^t6t. 

The  itadi  ^  H«fy  IIL  lei:  tie 
Uttf  oTXiKvarre.  That  prince,  fcowerer,  by  icmmi  oC  the  ir- 
«enio»  of  t»  tfoopty  socw  €o«£«d  hiottclf  ofafiged  to  nisc  the 
fttet^  oC  Ptfisy  awf  to  retire  into  XonmiMff .  The  Duke  cie 
M^eime  prodaiflied  the  Canfimi  de  Bourboo  king  I7  the 
fttme  of  Charles  X^  arc  ionnedkoelj  left  the  capital  to  purHie 
the  king  of  Natarre.  Tub  prince,  howcTer,  gained  ao  impor- 
tant nctOTf  ci^cT  the  duke  at  Irri,  and  ^;aJn  inrested  Paris ; 
t^t  the  Duke  of  Pamsa  hastening  from  the  Netherlands  io  tis 
r^Jiefy  he  was  compelled  a  second  lime  to  raise  the  siege.' 
Hcnrf  afterwards  miule  several  other  unsoccessful  altempu 
on  the  capiul,  and  at  last  was  fully  convinced  that  he  could 
never  obuin  the  crown  by  force.     He  received  considerable 

\  •  Da>ila,  Iib«  11.     P.  Daniel,  lorn.  ^ 
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support  from  Queen  EUzabetby  bat  thb  was  more  tkan  coun- 
terbalanced by  the  opposition  that  be  met  with  from  Spain,  m 
king  Philip  had  nothing  less  in  view  than  to  diamember  the 
kingdom,  or  to  annex  it  to  his  own  dominions.  At  last,  after 
a  multitude  of  jarrings,  negotiations,  and  political  manoeuvres^ 
among  the  different  factions,  and  after  a  war  of  five  years,  in 
which  Henry  was  often  reduced  to  the  greatest  distress,  with- 
out money  to  pay  his  troops,  and  frequently  in  want  of  the 
common  conveniences  of  life,  he  took  the  resolution  of  em- 
bracing the  Catholic  religion.  Ambassadors  were  accordingly 
sent  to  the  Pope  to  request  absolution  for  the  king ;  but  their 
negotiations  were  considerably  impeded  by  the  machinationt 
of  Philip  II,  who,  in  defiance  to  the  Salique  law,  had  propos- 
ed to  the  states  of  the  kingdom  to  place  the  crown  of  France 
on  the  head  of  his  daughter  the  Infanta  Eugenia,  as  the  nearest 
relaUon  of  Henry  III.  The  ambassadors,  however,  at  last 
succeeded,  and  the  absolution  was  granted*  Henry  soon  after 
made  his  abjuration  at  St.  Denis,  and  received  absolution 
from  the  Archbishop  of  Bourgues.*  The  principal  barrier 
which  prevented  his  accession  to  the  throne  being  now  re- 
moved, every  thing  tended  towards  a  speedy  pacification* 
Henry  was  received  into  Paris,  from  whence  the  Spanish 
troops  in  the  service  of  the  League  retired,  with  the  most 
obstinate  members  of.  that  confederacy  ;  and  in  less  than  four 
years,  all  the  provinces  that  refused  to  acknowledge  his  title 
being  reduced,  he  obtained  the  full  possession  of  his  kingdom. 
One  of  the  first  acts  of  his  government  was  the  famous  ediet 
of  Nantes,  in  favour  of  the  Protestants,  to  whom  he  had  been 
in  a  great  measure  indebted  for  his  advancement  to  the  throne* 
But  Henry,  although  in  peaceable  possession  of  the  crown, 
found  himself  involved  in  numberless  difficulties.  The  state 
was  burdened  with  debts,  the  country  desolate,  and  the  peo- 
ple oppressed  with  poverty.  The  nobility,  from  long  habits 
of  rebellion  and  disorder,  had  lost  all  sense  of  allegiance  or 
legal  subordination.  They  despised  the  royal  authority,  and 
sported  with  the  lives  and  property  of  the  people.  Happily, 
however,  for  France,  she  had  now  a  prince  every  way  qualified 

•  Davila,  lib.  14.  / 
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fer  vnhio^  Eorope  in  one  gre^  rnwriwi  \i'm  eMBposeti  of 
fifteen  Miocutrd  sisiev  with  Fr.jicc  ibr  is  ccb£ic  and  head. 
Tins  rastf  bat  extfaragact  plan,  which  is  cstMbk^d  in  Scut's 
mefBoin,  seems  to  bare  been  ntfaer  a  pkasir^  rrvrrie  of  the 
imagitiatidii,  than  a  serious  design.  Hecrr  mi^ht  amnse  him- 
self with  so  sfrfendid  ao  idea,  bat  be  mas:  hare  coosidered  it 
as  too  chimerical  to  be  reafized.  lo  his  scheme  of  hombling 
the  house  of  Aostrla,  however,  he  appeared  to  have  been  sert- 
cms,  and  it  is  certain  that  be  was  revotTin^  great  designs,  when 
he  was  assassinated  bjr  RsTaiUac  a  furious  bigot,  who,  stepping 
upon  the  wheel  of  his  carriage,  while  it  was  obstnicted  in  one 
of  the  narrow  streets  of  Paris,  and  reaching  over  the  Duke 
d'Espemon's  shoulder,  stabbed  the  king  to  the  hcaxt  amidst 
six  more  of  his  courtiers.  The  assasun  never  auempted  to 
escape,  and  persisted  to  the  last,  that  it  mas  entirelj  his  own 
act,  and  that  he  had  no  accomplice. 

Thus  fell  Henry  IV,  the  lather  of  his  people,  and  one  of 
the  chief  founders  of  the  present  greatness  of  France.  In  his 
person,  all  the  qualifications  of  the  politician  and  the  warrior, 
were  eminently  united  ;  but  what  is  still  more  to  his  honour, 
he  combined  with  the  policy  of  the  statesman,  and  the  bravery 
of  the  soldier,  an  inexhaustible  fund  of  humanity.  In  private 
life  he  was  remarkable  for  frankness,  afTability,  and  an  engag- 
ing simplicity  of  manners.  His  only  foible  was  lus  inordinate 
attachment  to  the  sex,  which  led  him  into  many  irregulari- 
ties. His  tragical  death  happened  A.  D.  1610,  in  the  fifty- 
eighth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty-second  of  his  reign. 
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Agriculture  and  commerce  began  to  flourish  under  Henry's 
auspicious  reign.  France  now  began  to  see  her  desolated  fields 
again  brought  into  cultivation;  and  the* manufactures  esta- 
blished in  the  time  of  Francis  I.  which  the  civil  wars  had  al- 
most annihilated,  began  to  revive.  The  age  of  Hcnrj^  IV.  may- 
be considered  as 'the  aera  of  the  manufacturing  system  of 
France.  Manufactures  of  linen  and  tapestry  were  establbhed 
at  a  great  expense.  The  workmen  for  the  former  were  drawn 
from  the  United  .Provinces,  and  for  the  latter,  from  the  Spa« 
nish  Netherlands.  The  making  of  glass  and  fine  earthen 
ware  was  also  attempted  with  success.  But  the  manufacture 
of  silk  was  that  from  which  France  derived  the  greatest  ad- 
vantage. It  had  first  been  established  in  the  reign  of  Francis 
I.  about  A.  D.  1521,  being  introduced  from  Milan;  and  all 
the  materials  were  brought  from  Italy.  Some  time  after,  silk 
worms  began  to  be  reared  in  the  southern  provinces.  They 
prospered  exceedingly  in  Lyonnois  and  Touraine  ;  these  in- 
deed seem  to  be  their  northern  limits*  In  the  vicinity  of  Pa- 
ris, the  culture  of  silk  has  often  been  attempted  without  suc- 
cess. Henry  introduced  numbers  of  silk  worms  from  Spain, 
and  caused  books  to  be  written  for  the  purpose  of  instruct- 
ing his  subjects  in  regard  to  their  management.*  The  suc- 
cess answered  his  expcjctation,  and  be  soon  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  the  silk  manufactures  of  France,  supply  not  only  the 
home  consumption  which  was  exceedingly  great,  but  also  a 
considerable  exportation,  which  brought  great  sums  of  money 
into  th«  kingdom.  In  this  reign,  about  A.  D.  1601,  the  French 
began  to  trade  to  India.  The  first  vessels  for  that  voyage  were 
fitted  out  by  the  merchants  of  St.  Ma]oes.t  The  age  of  Henry 
IV,  however,  exhibits  only  the  commencement  of  a  well  regu- 
lated political  system,  and  the  dawnings  of  commerce  after  a 
series  of  civil  wars,  and  a  scene  of  anarchy  ;  but  its  improve- 
ments bore  no  proportion  to  those  of  succeeding  times.  An 
ingenious  writer  of  the  last  century,  says,  that  this  prince  did 
not  possess  a  single  ship,  that  at  his  death  the  state  was  with- 
out money,  and  the  government  without  credit;  that  the  reve- 
nue  of  Louis  XIII.  his  successor,  did  not  exceed  45,000,000 
of  livres,  equal  to  about  85,000,000  of  the  present  money  of 

•  Thu-imis,  lib.  129. 
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Frdncs )  tbftt  the  roids  were  mtfmmM^  avi  the  ttnpw  under 
no  rrKuUtioN  i  tad  that  the  whole  haif  ef  the  oobiiky  were 
Ibrtlfltd  thruUKbotti  the  protiacee  m  their  leafective  casties, 
enrroaiided  with  deep  ditches*  and  <ni|in  iiegd  the  laboiioua 
|^NV(Allle.  The  aenie  author  adds,  thu  Hesry  IT.  was  endea^ 
w^rkijjt  K»  recover  Prance  from  this  s(ate  of  bachanam  when 
he  w«»  etuMwUNiwd  b  his  capital,  in  the  eudat  of  a  peopk 
W4HHM  )W  «^«hl  ha>r«  rendered  happf.*  Hie  prime  aaioiacer 
"Mlt^  (Xilu  ^  S^feUr^  however,  whose  means  of  infiornuciaa 
w^^  v.v«««dhi>  my^rirtT  re  ihoee  of  any  succeediDg  writer,  teib 
VN^  4«  i«K  "ttv^iHH'  <v  c'^i  the  kmg  had  only  about  sixteen  ships 
'K  ««^^  ««  ^x^  ut\$  \l^y^>f\  end  twenty  gallep  in  the  ports 
•v«  «s  V^.iu«-ttty>ut.  |^«i«i  ehhough  Voltaire  be  more  re- 
««^  -v  N^v  <^  »»v  ^Vny*itH  <«  >kis  *tyl<*»  than  for  the  accuracy  of 
^«.  ^N- -W  ^  -**«««^  b^  »«<fv*>»vo^^^  that  the  state  of  France 
x^^^n  'i\«H>  \  %mI  unty>t»*  ^'«^^^^tng  only  in  a  comparison 
^*;.^  «K  «>%^>-^.u«K!'  *^  '«'*'^  ^^^^  9^i^$<^urnt  times.  It  must 
^>^^  K  ^•^v%<'^«<«^*>  *Ki*  -it  ^'(^  v><!C«^  the  mani>ers  of  the  court 
«iK«  ^K  V  .*K*^-^»*  "^^^  ^v*-y*tnt*>  «<Nrvwpi«  Xever  were  licen- 
i%ws*<  ^^w^»^  «*^  ^^vilUiit  ^M»HP^  ^  iftiroler  excess.t 

t  n^K  V*«t  V'i^n^  ^^  ttHitvr  ihr^  «iK  iBWse  years  of  age,  the 
^..p^^H,^  >v«<  H^sw  u  .«>v^  ^ittHj*^  v^'  il»  tfo««|^r  queen  Mary 
^  V^  ^«v  Hi«^  '*««)Hi«^>  w(s«  yinr  ^reeyteaiMd  scene  of  trou- 
X^^  l-K  xAv%*v%fr  ^  yWvW  4<c^iM  r^rtwrwhl*  and  France  rc- 
^M^N  ^*-  'W  ^«w  W  HVirtWrtviK  lhN(e  whkh  It  had  been 
»^v*>,HM  ^  ^^  ^x^#^^w*r  tV  ^iwtfiNiH  lulkan  miusters 
v«^.sHd««x.  Ct  ,  He  |^>ire<\  sMil  r^wwl  di  the  e«Ml«flMBts  of 
x*K  v.-,v  ^-viy  Che  eeWt*.  dnct«te««^  wwh  the  aaeastties 
-X  .V  v>^>^,  hx*e  e«t  ewe  ope*  tehe%»>a^  C4BKini»  the 
K*i^>   ^..v^v^v  %«s  WfeW^iev^  in  (he  vw4l  pak^    His  wife. 

^^M>*»,.v.    %  '^•^^N^^  •'•w  tM-cv*  ^"^^  t."ici  1/uii  iiiwi^raneiift  to 
^Nx.»^  V,    .V    K.»u«..t^*        ii^iTij:  «fcet  ^  w^htfi  ;^peii  abe  ihal 

*'^    ^-vSN^  H-wv  :^,,^x        -^  o*\i.nn(^.  u  her.i||iH7nMitQiN«i£ 
*'  ^   **  -  N,\  v.v*vs.   V*  .v>N?v     X"»  uitr  :he  -wmx  waS'^^ChBtttf 
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intrigue  and  cabal}  a  civil  war  was  kindled  equal  in  violence 
to  anj  of  the  former.  The  Hugonots  taking  umbrage  at 
some  of  the  king's  proceedingSi  and  concluding  that  their 
destruction  was  intended,  held  a  consultation  at  Rochelle,  in 
which  they  came  to  a  resolution  of  following  the  example  of 
the. Netherlands,  in  throwing  off  the  royal  authority  and  esta» 
blishing  an  independent  republic,  of  which  Rochelle  was  to  be 
the  capital.  The  war,  however,  was  no  sooner  coramenced| 
than  several  of  the  Protestant  leaders,  seduced  bjr  bribes  and 
promises,  deserted  their  party.  But  the  Duke  of  Rohan  and 
his  brother  Soubise,  both  men  of  distinguished  abilities,  still 
remained  at  their  head.  After  a  series  of  hostilities  conduct<- 
ed  with  varieus  success,  a  peace  was  concluded,  in  which  the 
Protestants  obtained  nothing  more  than  a  confirmation  of  the 
edict  of  Nantes.*  This  was  the  state  of  things  when  Cardi- 
nal Richelieu  began  to^ figure  on  the  political  theatre.  From 
his  transcendant  genius  and  resolute  measures,  the  govern, 
ment  of  France  soon  received  new  vigour.  This  consummate 
statesman  no  sooner  got  the  whble  administration  into  his  own 
hands,  than  taking  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  state  of  Eu- 
rope, and  examining  every  part  of  its  political  system,  he 
formed  three  grand  projects,  to  subdue  the  turbulent  and  re- 
bellious spirit  of  the  French  nobility,  to  reduce  the  refractory 
HugonotS)  and  to  check  the  exorbitant  power  of  the  house  of 
Austria. 

It  is  not  consistent  with  the  plan  of  this  work  to  trace  the 
manoeuvres,  by  which  he  carried  all  those  vast  designs  success- 
fully into  execution.  The  grand  outlines  of  his  foreign  poli- 
tics were  peace  with  England,  war  with  Spain  and  Austria, 
and  alliance  with  the  king  of  Sweden  and  the  Protestants  of 
Germany.  In  conformity  to  these  plans,  he  negotiated  the  mar- 
riage between  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  Charles  I.  and 
Henrietta  of  France,  sister  of  Louis  Xlll.  On  the  same  prin- 
ciples he  supported  the  Protestants  of  Germany  against  the 
house  of  Austria,  after  having  reduced  those  of  France,and  paid 
to  Gustavus  Adolphus,  king  of  Sweden,  an  annual  subsidy  of 
1,200,000  livres;  in  consideration  of  which  Gustavus  engaged 
to  maintain  in  Germany  an  army  of  36^000  men,  to  carry  on 

*  Hen.  Ab.  Chron.  vol.  2. 
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tl^e  war  against  the  Emperor.  This  treaty^  which  is  consider^ 
ed  as  a  masterpiece  of  policy,  contained  several  other  articles^ 
which  all  do  honour  to  the  vast  genius  of  Richelieu.*  But 
what  is  the  most  extraordinary  in  an  ecclesiastic,  his  martial 
abilities  were  scarcely  inferior  to  his  political  sagacity.  The 
siege  of  Rochelle,  which  the  cardinal  conducted  in  parson,  is 
esteemed  a  masterpiece  of  military  operation.  The  place  was 
enclosed  with  lioes  of  circumvallation,  and  closely  blockaded 
on  the  landi  side  ;  but  the  citizens,  although  only  feebly  sup- 
ported by  the  £ng;lish,^being  animated  by  religious  zeal,  and 
abundantly  provided  with  military  stores,  were  determined  to 
hold  out  to  the  last  extremity.  Their  obstinate  resistance  baf- 
fled every  effort  of  the  besiegers ;  and  Richelieu,  finding  it  im« 
possible  to  take  Rochelle  while  the  communication  remained 
open  by  sea,  attempted  by  several  methods  to  shut  up  the  har« 
bour.  But  these  proving  ineffectual,  he  recollected  the  expe- 
dient which  Alexander  adopted  at  the  siege  of  Tyre^  and  ac- 
cordingly projected  and  completed  a  mole  of  a  mile  in  length 
across  a  gulf,  into  which  the  sea  rolled  with  an  impetuosity 
that  seemed  to  bid  defiance  to  all  the  works  that  the  ingenuity 
and  labour  of  man  could  construct.  The  town  being  now  com- 
pletely blockaded  by  land  and  by  sea,  the  inhabitants,  after  suf- 
fering all  the  miseries  of  war  accompanied  with  a  most  dreadful 
famine,  during  a  siege  of  almost  twelve  months,  were  at  last 
obliged  to  surrender,  on  condition  of  retaining  the  possession 
of  their  goodi  and  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion ;  but  their 
fortifications  were  demolished.  The  cardinal  imhiediately 
marched  into  the  other  provinces,  where  the  Hugonots  were 
still  formidable,  and  every  where  defeated  them.  At  length, 
seeing  no  hopes  of  being  able  to  continue  the  struggle,  they 
had  recourse  to  negotiation ;  and  a  pea^^  was  concluded  on 
terms  as  moderate  as  could  be  expected.  The  Protestants 
were  left  in  possession  of  their  estates  as  well  as  personal  pro- 
perty, and  of  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  as  granted  by 
the  edict  of  Nantes ;  but  they  were  dispossessed  of  their  forti- 
fied places  and  cautionary  towns.  This  was  the  final  annihila- 
tion of  the  Hugonots,  considered  as  a  political  party.  In  all 
those  religious  wars,  as  they  are  preposterously  called^  the 

*  Loudorp.  Act.  pub.  torn.  4 
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leaders  were  continually  changing  sides,  adopting  the  Catholic 
or  the  protestant  cause,  as  passion  impelled  or  interest  in- 
duced them  to  act,  while  the  people  were  invaiiably  the  dupes 
and  the  sttfTerers. 

The  capture  of  Rocheile  had  connpleted  the  subjection  of 
Protestants ;  but  the  cardinal  had  a  not  less  difHcuIt  task  in 
subduing  the  refractory  spirit  of  the  Catholic  nobles.  After  a 
variety  of  cabals,  conspiracies,  and  revolts,  followed  with  some 
signal  executions  on  the  scaffold,  the  bold  and  ambitious  spirit 
of  Richelieu  triumphed  over  every  obstacle.  His  penetrating 
genius  discovered  and  dissipated  all  th«  plots  formed  against 
him,  and  his  resolute  measures  rendered  him  absolute  master 
of  the  king  and  the  kingdom.  He  also  carried  on  the  wars 
against  Spain  with  great  vigour.  In  the  year  1636,  the  Spa- 
nish army  from  the  Netherlands  advanced  as  far  as  Corbie,  and 
an  attack  on  Paris  was  daily  expected.  ^  On  this  occasion  an 
army  of  20,000  men  was  raised,  chiefly  among  the  lacqueys  and 
apprentices  of  that  capital.*  In  1636,  France  had  no  less  than 
six  armies  in  the  field  in  different  quarters. 

Louis  XIII.  died  A.  D.  1643,  in  the  42d  year  of  bis  age, 
after  a  reign  of  thirty-three  years.  His  minister,  Richelieu, 
died  the  preceding  year  aged  fifty-eight.  Louis  was  not  defi- 
cient in  natural  abilities,  and  was  endowed  with  great  personal 
courage,  which  he  manifested  on  various  occasions  in  the  wars 
against  the  Hugonots ;  but  his  glory  was  eclipj^d  by  that  of 
bis  minister.  Cardinal  Richelieu  was  one  of  ilib  most  distin- 
guished statesmen  that  ever  appeared  on  the  political  theatre. 
His  comprehensive  mind  embraced  every  part  of  the  most  in- 
tricate system .  He  had  always  the  whole  of  his  plan  in  con- 
templation, and  never  lost  sight  of  one  circumstance  that  could 
either  retard  or  forward  its  progress.  The  greatness  of  his 
designs  could  only  be  equalled  by  his  decisive  manner  of  carry- 
ing them  into  execution ;  and  both  have  entitled  him  to  the  ad- 
miration of  Europe.  The  czar,  Peter  the  Great,  when  he  paid 
a  visit  to  Paris,  se^ng  the  mausoleum  of  this  minister,  asked 
whose  it  was,  and  on  being  told  it  was  that  of  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieU)  the  view  of  this  grand  object  threw  him  into  an  enthusias- 
tic rapture.  He  ran  to  the  statue,  and  embracing  it,  exclaimed, 

•  Hen.  Ab.  Chron.  torn.  3.  f  Ibid. 
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-^  Oh  !  that  thou  wert  still  linng :  I  would  give  thee  ooe^faalf 
of  1x17  empire  to  govern  the  other  I"*  Peter  would  uudoubtedlf 
have  highly  valued  such  a  minister  as  Richelieu  :  the  bold  pro* 
jects  and  decisive  measures  of  the  French  politician,  would  have 
been  perfectly  adapted  to  the  genius  and  circumstances  of  the 
founder  of  the  Russian  greatness.  From  the  aeraof  Richelieu's 
administration^  we  may  date  the  complete  aggrandizement  of 
the  French  monarchy  in  'atter  times,  as  well  as  the  despotism 
of  its  constitution.  That  authority  which  Louis  XI.^  had  ac- 
quired over  the  great,  and  his  immediate  successors  preservedf 
had  been  lost  during  the  religious  wars ;  which,  dividing  the 
strength  of  the  kingdom,  exposed  it  to  foreign  enemies  and 
domestic  (actions.  But  the  Hugonots  being  bumbled,  the  re- 
fractory and  independent  nobles  were  brought  under  submis- 
sion to  the  sovereign  authority ;  and  France  began  to  take  the 
lead  in  the  affairs  of  Europe. 

The  commercial,  as  well  as  political  importance  of  France 
may  from  this  aera  date,  if  not  its  origin,  at  least  its  aggrandize- 
ment, ai^d  Richelieu's  administration  gave  rise  to  her  naval 
power.  Being  made  superintendant  general  of  the  trade  and 
navigation  of  that  kingdom,  he  immediately  resolved  to  keep 
in  constant  pay  three  squadrons  of  ships  of  war,  one  in  the 
Ocean,  another  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  a  third  always  ready 
in  the  ports  to  furnish  convoys  to  merchantmen.  At  tliat 
,time  France  had  no  maritime  force,  the  civil  wars  having 
caused  the  navy  to  be  totally  neglected.  In  the  year  16S7,  a 
French  naval  force,  consisting  of  upwards  of  fifty  ships  of  war 
and  twenty  galleys,  defeated  tlie  Spanish  fleet,  and  captured 
five  large  ships,  twenty-two  galleasses,  and  eighteen  smaller 
vessels.    On  this  occasion  the  celebrated  motto, 

"  Florent  lilia  quoque  ponto.**t 

was  placed  on  the  stern  of  the  largest  French  ship  of  war,  with 
no  small  degree  of  propriety,  as  this  was  the  first  time  that 
France  acquired  a  superiority  over  Spain  on  the  ocean.  After 
this  victoiy,  Richelieu  proceeded  so  successfully  in  destroying 
the  Spanish  marine,  that  little  remained  of  its  formidable  pow- 
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er ;  and  demonstrated  to  the  world,  that  the  lUies  of  France 
would  flourish  at  sea  as  well  as  on  land.  At  his  death,  he  left 
France  possessed  of  100  ships  of  war  and  gallejs,  with  a  com- 
petent  stock  of  naval  stores  in  the  royal  arsenals.  He  bad  aiso 
wrested  the  province  of  Roussillon  from  Spain  and  annexed 
it  to  France,  and  doubled  the  national  revenue.*  In  this  reigo, 
Martinique  and  Guadaloupe  began  to  be  colonised.  Com* 
inerce  was  extended,  and  France  abounded  with  rich  manu- 
factures, which  furtiished  a  variety  of  articles  for  exportation. 
Not  only  politics  and  commerce,  but  literature  and  the  arts 
were  likewise  objects  of  Richelieu's  attention.  To  thia  minis* 
ter  the  Academie  Fran9oise  owed  its  foundation;  and  the 
measures  which  he  took  for  the  refinement  of  the  French  laa* 
guage,  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  render  it  of  general 
use  in  mil  the  courts  of  Europe. 

Louis  XIV.  ascended  the  throne  of  France,  A.  D.  1643. 
His  minority,  like  that  of  his  father,  was  agitated  by  intestine 
commotions,  by  the  factions  of  the  great,  by  divisions  betweeo 
the  court  and  the  parliament,  and  by  ajl  the  evils  attendant  oa 
a  feeble  administration.  The  kingdom  was  at  once  involved 
in  foreign  and  domestic  wars.  But  the  queen  mother,  who 
had  the  direction  of  affairs,  having  chosen  the  Cardinal  de  Ma- 
zarine for  her  principal  minister,  that  consummate  statesman, 
who  was  Richelieu's  pupil,  and  followed  his  steps,  after  many 
violent  struggles,  at  length  succeeded  in  establishing  the  pub^ 
lie  tranquillity .f  He  not  only  had  the  address  to  turn  the  arms 
of  Cromwell  against  Spain,  but  he  also  found  means  to  divide 
the  domestic  enemies  of  the  court  so  effectually  among  them* 
selves,  as  to  dissolve  all  their  confederacies,  and  extinguish  all 
opposition  to  his  measures.  By  the  masterly  politics  of  this 
second  Richelieu,  Louis  XIV.  on  assuming  the  reins  of  go* 
vemment,  found  himself  the  most  absolute  monarch  that  had 
ever  reigned  over  France. 

The  history  of  this  reign  involves  thst  of  all  Europe  ;  and 
most  of  its  principal  foreign  transactions  have  been  related  in 
treating  of  the  afiairs  of  England.   We  shall  therefore  confine 
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ourselves  chiefly  to  a  few  concise  remarks  on  the  internal  af* 
fidrs  of  France,  during  this  important  period.  Louis  XIV.  was 
almost  continually  engaged  in  wars  either  with  England,  Hol- 
land, or  the  house  of  Austria,  and  someUroes  with  all  these 
powers  combined.  On  the  side  of  Germany  he  was  generally 
successful.  He  reduced  Holland  to  the  last  extremity ;  and, 
for  a  time,  disputed  the  sovereignty  of  the  seas  with  England, 
His  successes  and  his  power  were  so  great,  that  he  became 
formidable  to  all  Europe :  and  the  exorbitant  aggrandizement 
of  France  excited  the  same  apprehensions,  as  that  of  the  house 
of  Austria  had  done  in  the  preceding  century.  His  grand  pro- 
ject of  placing  the  crown  of  Spain  on  the  head  of  his  grand- 
son, the  Duke  of  Anjou,  gave  rise  to  that  famous  confederacy 
which  rendered  the  latter  part  of  his  reign  as  disastrous  as  the 
former  had  been  prosperous  and  splendid.  The  actions  and 
character  of  Louis  XIV.  have  been  much  over-rated  by  the 
historians  of  his  own  nation.  Dazzled  with  the  splendour  of 
bis  reign,  they  have  lavished  on  him  the  most  extravagant  eu- 
logiums,  and  compared  his  exploits  to  those  of  the  most  cele. 
brated  heroes  of  antiquity.  But  he  was  never  placed  in  such 
situations  as  could  furnish  to  the  world  a  just  criterion  for 
judging  of  his  personal  abiliues,  either  as  a  statesman  or  a 
warrior.  All  was  performed  by  his  ministers  and  generals  ; 
and  his  judicious  choice  of  these  is  the  best  proof  of  his  po- 
litical sagacity.  When  the  measures  of  his  government,  how. 
ever,  are  examined,  we  shall  find  some  capital  errors  as  well 
as  masterly  strokes  of  policy.  Nothing  could  be  more  impoli- 
tic as  well  as  unjust,  than  his  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes, 
and  the  expulsion  of  the  Protestants;  which  gave  a  fatal  blow 
to  the  roanufiu:tures  of  his  kingdom,  and  by  which  France  sus- 
tained a  loss  that  more  than  counterbalanced  all  the  advantages 
she  derived  from  his  victories,  which  were  gained  at  the  ex. 
pense  of  so  much  blood  and  treasure.  The  separation  of  Spain 
firoip  the  house  of  Austria,  and  the  placing  a  prince  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  on  its  throne,  was  certainly  a  grand  design ; 
giving  rise  to  a  family  alliance,  instead  of  those  opposite  inte- 
rests and  that  inveterate  animosity  which  had  so  long  subsist- 
ed, and  produced  so  many  expensive  and  bloody  wars  between 
the  two  kingdoms.     That  project,  however,  would  probably 
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Ittve  &iled  in  its  execution,  had  not  the  Archdnke  Charles  of 
Austria  obtained  the  imperial  dignity,  and  England  concluded 
the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  In  this  reign,  however,  the  kingdom 
of  France  acquired  the  greatest  extent  to  which  it  ever  attain- 
ed. Its  trade  and  marine  were  also,  by  the  successive  efforts 
of  Mazarine  and  Colbert,  especially  the  latter,  carried  to  the 
highest  pitch.  From  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  A.  D.  1678,  to 
the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  A.  D.  1685,  France  was 
in  the  meridian  of  her  commercial  as  well  as  political  great- 
ness. In  the  year  1683,  the  amount  of  the  different  branches 
of  her  revenue  was  computed  at  215,566,663  livers,  or  about 
1^0,500,000/.  sterling.*  Such  were  the  great  effecta  of  the  ju- 
dicious plans  formed  by  Colbert.  From;  that  time  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Protestants,  who  carried  their  ingenuity  and  industry 
into  foreign  countries  to  the  great  detriment  of  the  French 
manufactures,  and  the  ambition  of  Louis  draining  the  country 
of  men  and  money  to  extend  his  conquests,  concurred  to  cause 
the  decline  of  the  commerce  and  opulence  of  the  kingdom. 
A  writer  of  the  last  century  asserts,  that  the  annual  expendi- 
.  ture  of  Louis  XIV.  during  his  long  reign  amounted,  one  year 
with  another,  to  14,000,000/.  steriing.f  Had  he  confined  his 
political  views  to  the  culture  of  the  arts  of  peace,  and  the  en- 
couragement of  manufactures  and  trade,  instead  of  extending 
his  dominions  by  unjust  conquests,  he  would  have  increased 
his  maritime  strength  and  improved  his  American  colonies. 
France  would,  by  such  a  policy,  have  been  rendel^ed  more 
happy,  more  populous,  and  more  opulent.  Posterity,  however, 
will  not  refuse  to  the  memory  of  this  prince  its  tribute  of  res- 
pect for  his  patronage  of  science,  literature,  and  the  arts.  His 
reign  was  the  Augustan  age  of  France.  His  court  and  his 
capital  were  the  rendezvous  of  the  learned,  an^  the  temples  of 
genius.  The  royal  palaces,  especially  that  of  Versailles,  the 
facade  of  the  Louvre,  and  the  various  embellishments  which 
the  city  of  Paris  received  during  his  reign,  are  monuments 
of  his  munificence,  and  splended  specimens  of  the  state  of  the 
arts  at  that  period.     And  his  munificence  to  men  of  genius 
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•  ftfrimtm  jA  Uie  iwraicr  e^iia.  But  tte  Dnkc  of  Onenw  a 
MMi  «f  Ulcou  and  tpim,  setxti^  tJae  rtgiacy,  prescrvce  zsl 
tnmqoi^ikf  €i  the  kkigdooi.  After  Louis  aaaziBcc  me  ^^ 
iMtomgk  the  utmotm  of  t^  afiam  erf  Evvp^ 
i  bifli  whh  the  hamat  cf  Anoia*  the  ftm 
|Mft  9f  Ma  reigB  waa  gcoetally  pacific,  mtil  the 
between  Frsoce  and  Sfnia  iodaccd  tbe  ferawr  ta  joa 
tbe  latter  in  tbe  war  a^painat  Great  Bntoin,  wbicb  was 
naled,  A.  D.  174«,  bf  tbe  peace  of  AixJa-cbapeDe.  In  I7s7, 
tfM  lile  of  tbe  Freneb  mooarcb  waa  aftempted  by  a  frantic 
wretcby  named  DamSen,  wbo  stabbed  bioi  between  tbe  ribs  as 
he  waa  euumf;  bb  coacb  io  tbe  dosk  of  tbe  evening.  The 
facoberent  dechyratioos  of  tbe  assaasin  afforded  a  strong  pre- 
•ttmption  of  tbe  derangement  of  his  intellecu  ;  and  tbe  tor* 
tares  inflicted  on  bim  would  have  filled  the  hearts  of  savages 
with  horror.  After  human  ingenuity  was  exhausted  in  devis- 
ing new  tormentSi  the  unhappy  maniac  was  torn  to  pieces  by 
bortea.  The  horrid  execution  of  this  frantic  regicide  forms 
ft  atriking  contrast  with  tbe  singular  lenity  exercised  towards 
tbe  wretch  who,  some  years  ago,  attempted  the  life  of  his 
preacnt  Brtunnic  majesty.  No  comment  is  here  necessary 
to  shew  the  difference  between  British  and  foreign  tribunals. 
The  foreign  poliiics  and  military  transactions  of  this  reign, 
being  almost  wholly  included  in  our  historical  account  of  Eng- 
landi  il  is  unnecessary  to  detail  them  here.  Among  the  prin- 
cipal Internal  occurrences  may  be  reckoned  the  visionary  and 
disttitrous  ichemo  of  the  Mississippi  company  projected  by 
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Mr.  Law,  a  goidsmith's  son  of  Edinburgh,  for  the  purpose  of 
consolidating  the  different  public  stocks.  By  this  plan  Mr. 
Law  promised  to  pay  off  the  national  debt,  and  to  cai*ry  to  the 
highest  pitch  the  commerce  and  wealth  of  France.  In  order 
to  draw  in  the  numerous  creditors  of  the  crown«  to  be  paid 
with  the  Mississippi  stock  and  royal  bank<^notea,  Mr.  Law  wasy 
in  the  commencement  of  the  year  1719,  made  Director*genet 
ral  of  the  Bank,  and,  in  a  few  months,  created  between  forty 
million  pounds  and  fifty  million  pounds  in  new  bank-notes. 
To  perfect  the  plan,  he  persuaded  the  regent  to  unite  the  East 
and  West  India  Companies  with  that  of  the  Mississippi,  which 
after  this  union  assumed  the  name  of  the  India  Company.*  In 
tho  month  of  July,  the  capital  of  this  new  India  Company  rose 
considerably  above  par,  and  the  great  number  of  adventurers 
rendered  the  Rue  de  Quimquempoix  an  uncommon  scene  of 
bustle  and  speculation.  A  great  part  of  the  first  stock  is  said 
to  have  been  subscribed  by  government,  and  by  Mr.  Law  on 
the  Company's  behalf.  Through  the  madness  of  speculation, 
this  stock  sold  out  at  above  1000/.  per  cent,  which  conse- 
quently brought  vast  sums  into  the  king's  coffers,  and  enabled 
the  Company  also  to  extend  its  concerns.  For  the  further  pro- 
moting of  the  sale  of  subscriptions,  the  last  50,000,000/.  of 
India  stock  was  divided  into  small  shares,  which  drew  in  the 
lowest  of  the  people  to  become  adventurers ;  aod  the  stocks 
immediately  rose  500/.  per  cent  The  Company  then  under- 
took the  general  farni  of  the  revenues,  for  which  they  obtain- 
ed a  grant  for  fifty  years,  and  agreed  to  lend  50,000,000/.  ster- 
ling to  the  crown,  fbr  the  payment  of  the  national  debt.  They 
also  agreed  to  pay  50,000,000  of  livres  for  the  exclusive  pri- 
vilege of  the  coinage  of  money  for  nine  years ;  and  by  an 
arret,  the  public  creditors  were  permitted  to  take  shares  of 
India  stock  in  payment  of  tlieir  several  debts.  Those  glitter- 
ing baits  were  too  alluring  not  to  be  swallowed  by  the  people 
of  France.  The  public  debt  was  soon  discharged  with  the 
Company's  paper.  All  the  fine  stories  propagated  by  Law  and 
his  emissaries,  were  readily  believed ;  and  the  enthusiasm  of 
speculation  pervaded  all  ranks  of  society.     In  a  few  weeks 
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iDore,  the  aocks  ran  np  to  1«200/.  per  ce&L  aad  iS0i/KO»G0il 
irere  added  to  the  Cotnpanir's  capital,  br  dittcrrDl  sabsciip^ 
Uom,  at  l/yjOL  per  cent-*  A  £use  appearance  of  extiaordi- 
nary  weahh,  was  now  obaerred  at  Paris  ;  and  crowds  of  stian- 
gerst  from  almost  all  the  coumrics  of  Europe,  resorted  thither 
to  share  in  thu  fascinating  trade,  which  was  carried  oo  with 
svch  enthosiastic  ardor,  that  the  stocks  continoed  risii^  l^ 
boodreds  per  cet.t.  sometimes  in  one  dar.  There  were  now 
in  Paris  300/jOO/XfO  <A  lirres  in  imaginary  wealth,  which, 
\KSinn%  a  price  of  1,200/.  per  cent,  amounted  to  near 
l8vCXX>vC00,000/  sterlinss^;  a  sum,  says  Mr.  Anderson,  which, 
perha^M,  was  near  1 80  times  as  much  as  the  circulating  cash 
of  all  £arope.t  From  the  commencement  of  the  month  of 
Norember,  1719,  to  the  middle  of  December,  the  dazzling 
meteor  was  in  its  meridian  ;  and  it  was  computed  that  the 
number  of  strangers,  resident  in  Paris,  was  500,000  more 
than  usual  !  Above  1,200  new  coaches  were  set  up  ;  and 
scarcely  any  thing  was  to  be  seen  but  new  and  splendid  equi- 
pages, finery  in  apparel,  and  every  scene  of  Inxurioos  dissi- 
pation. Ixsdgings  could  scarcely  be  procured  for  money,  and 
provisions  advanced  to^an  exorbitant  price.  Amidst  this  pub. 
lie  phrcnzy,  however,  the  crown  got  rid  of  1,500,000,000/. 
above  70,000,000/.  sterling  of  debts,  without  the  payment  of  a 
}) ingle  sous  in  money. |  By  the  madness  of  speculation  among 
iiuch  an  immense  concourse  of  adventurers  from  foreign  na- 
tions, as  well  as  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  stocks  rose 
to  above  2,000/.  per  cent,  but  at  last  the  scale  began  to  turn, 
and  their  fall  was  as  rapid  as  their  rise.$  The  immense 
amount  of  the  capital  could  not  fail  of  diminishing  its  value 
and  of  overstocking  the  market,  whenever  the  spirit  of  adven- 
ture should  once  begin  in  the  least  to  subside ;  and,  on  the 
first  appearance  of  its  decline,  a  royal  ordinance  was  issued, 
prohibiting  all  ecclesiastical  communities,  hospitals,  &c.  from 
putting  their  money  to  interest  any  where  but  in  the  India 
stocks.  This,  and  other  extraordinary  measures,  however,  only 
served  to  give  a  general  alarm.  By  the  direction  of  Law,  a  , 
variety  of  pamphlets  were  published,  in  order  to  assert  the  be- 
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:»efit8  that  mu^  arise  to  the  proprietors  of  this  kind  of  stock. 
But  on  the  21  si  of  Mayv^^^O,  the  fatal  arret  was  issued  by  the 
kingy  purporting  that,  as  it  had  been  deemed  expedient  to  re- 
duce the  value  of  the  coin,  it  was  likewise  necessary  to  reduce 
the  nominal  value  of  bank-notes  and  India  stock.  The  bank- 
notes immediately  lost  their  currency  ;  the  French  crown, 
which  before  was  worth  thirty-pence  sterling  in  exchange  at . 
London,  was , depreciated  to  the  value  of  three. pence  in  Bank 
paper  ;*  and  the  India  stock  at  last  sunk  below  par.  Every 
manoeuvre  that  ingenuity  could  devise  was  employed  to  keep 
it  up  ;  but  all  proved  ineffectual ;  the  illusion  was  now  dissi- 
pated, and  the  glittering  prospect  disappeared.  In  order  to 
preserve  the  tranquillity  of  the  capital,  it  was  thought  ne- 
cessary to  publish  an  ordinance  strictly  prohibiting  all  meet- 
ings  or  assemblies  of  people,  under  any  pretence  whatever ; 
and  guards  were  stationed  in  all  the  public  places  to  enforce 
its  observance.  Thus  the  airy  vision,  which  had  so  long  daz- 
zled the  eyes  of  the  people,  vanished  ^<  like  the  baseless  fab- 
ric of  a  cloud  ;"  but  it  left  a  tremendous  wreck  behind.  Thou- 
sands of  families  were  ruined,  and  multitudes  of  foreigners 
who  had  come  from  all  parts  of  Europe  to  share  with  the 
JPrench  speculators  in  their  glittering  pursuit,  retired  with 
ruined  fortunes  from  this  grand  gaming-table,  which  had 
promised  them  so  golden  a  prize.  This  and  the  South  Sea 
scheme  of  the  year  following  are  the  most  extraordinary  mo- 
ney transactions  to  be  met  with  in  the  history  of  the  world. 
But  it  is  stiU  more  wonderful  that  the  phantom  no  sooner  dis.. 
appeared  on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel,  than  it  made  its 
appearance  in  England,  and  misled*  the  people,  by  the  same 
kind  of  illusion,  which  had  ruined  several  thousands  of  fami- 
lies in  France. 

The  causes  and  consequences  of  the  unsuccessful  war  with 
England,  which  was  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Paris,  ,1763, 
have  already  been  related.!  In  this  reign  the  Parliament  of 
Paris  exerted  itself  in  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  an^  having 
gained  this  victory  over  ecclesiastical  tyranny,  began  to  attempt 
10  kmit  the  power  of  the  crown.  The  resolutions  of  this  assem^ 
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hly  excited  new  ideas  in  the  pabiic  mind)  and  kindled  tbe  first 
sparks  of  that  enthusiasm  for  libeny,  which  in  tbe  next  reign 
degenerated  into  licentiousnessi  and  overturned  tbe  throne^ 
The  next  important  event  was  the  reduction  of  Corsica,  of 
which  Genokt  claimed  the  sovereignty  ;  but,  being  unable  to 
support  her  pretensions,  had  transferred  them  to  France.  Two 
bloody  campaigns  in  which  the  Corsicans,  under  the  conduct 
of  their  celebrated  general^  Paoli,  carried  on  the  war  among 
the  fastnesses  of  their  mountains,  with  ail  the  entliusiasm  that 
animates  the  champions  of  freedom,  at  length  compelled  tbat 
brave  people  to  yield  to  the  superior  discipline  of  the  French^ 
after  such  a  resistance  as  left  the  victors  no  room  to  boast  of 
their  conquest  The  commerce  oHFrance  was,  in  this  reign, 
exceedingly  flourishing ;  both  her  East  and  West  India  trade 
had  greatly  increased  ;  and  her  strides  to  universal  commerce, 
seemed  as  bold  as  those  which  she  had  formerly  made  towards 
universal  dominion.*  She  had  almost  engrossed  the  sugar 
trade  ;  and,  in  the  year  1 740,  the  quantity  of  French  sugar  an- 
nually exported  to  the  different  European  markets,  was  com- 
puted  at  80|000  hogsheads.f  The  indigo  produced  in  their 
West-India  islands,  ly^s  also  estimated  at  the  annual  value  of 
1 ,000,000/.  sterling,  of  which  three*fourths  were  exported  from 
France  to  other  countries  ;  and  the  cocoa,  coffee,  rum,  cottons 
Sec.  was  supposed  to  amount  to  350,000/.  sterling.  To  convey 
4in  idea  of  the  importance  of  the  sugar  colonies,  it  suffices  to 
say,  that  so  early  as  the  year  1701,  when  the  sugar  trade  was 
comparatively  in  its  infancy,  the  Council  of  Commerce,  in  one 
of  its  memorials,  expressly  said,  ^  that  the  navigation  of  France 
owed  its  increase  and  splendour  to  the  commerce  of  her  sugar 
islands  ^  and  that  it  could  not  be  kept  up  and  enlarged  otl^r- 
wise,  than  by  that  commerce."!  To  thesejucrative  branches 
of  traffic  may  also  be  added  the  fur  trade  of  Canada,  which  at 
that  period  was  very  considerable. 

Letters,  as  well  as  commerce,  flourished  under  Louis  XV  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  they  were  prostituted  to  the  worst  of  pur- 
poses, that  of  sapping  the  foundations  of  religion  and  civil  go- 
vernment.    Infidelity  was  daily  gaining  ground,  and  shewed 

*  And.  Hist  Com.  vol.  3.  p.  140.         f  Ibid.        %  Ibid,  ubi  supra. 
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itself  unRiasked  m  the  following  reign.*  Louis  XV.  died,  A. 
D.  1774,  in  the  sixty-sixth  year  of  his  age  and  the  fifty-ninth 
of  his  reign. 

His  grandson^  the  late  unfoAunate  Louis  XVI,  succeeded 
to  the  throne.  Soon  after  his  accession,  several  regulations, 
fevourable  to  the  interests  of  the  nation,  took  place,  wh'ch 
rendered  him  extremely  popular.  One  remarkable  circum- 
stance of  this  reign  was  the  placing  of  M.  Necker,  a  native  of 
Switzerland,  and  a  Protestant,  at  the  head  of  the  finances,  in 
1776,  contrary  to  the  constant  pK>licy  of  France,  which  had  al- 
ways excluded  the  aliens  of  her  country  and  her  religion  from 
the  control  of  her  revenue.  His  distinguished  abilities,  how. 
ever,  authorized,  and  the  integrity  as  well  as  the  sagacity  of  his 
conduct,  justified  the  choice.  Under  his  direction  a  general 
reform  took  place  in  every  department  of  the  revenue ;  and, 
at  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  in  1777,  'the  naval  power 
of  Fnoice,  in  consequence  of  the  public  oeconomy,  was  car- 
ried to  so  great  a  height,  as  to  appear  truly  formidable  to 
Great  Britain.  According  to  his  own  memorial,!  he  changed 
the  excess  of  the  disbursements,  which  in  1776  was  at  least 
1,000,000/,  sterling,  into  a  surplus  of  revenue  to  the  amount 
of  445,000/.  in  the  year  1780.  But  his  oeeonomical  measures 
were  not  calcinated  to  procure  him  friends  at  court.  The  in- 
terested and  the  ambitious  naturally  became  his  enemies,  and) 
through  their  intrigues,  procured  his  dismission.  No  sooner 
was  this  able  minister  displaced,  than  the  finances  went  rapidly 
to  ruin.  The  immense  expenses  which  France  incurred  by 
the  American  war,  were  foimd  to  be  much  greater  than  her 
revenue  could  support.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  year  1785, 
when  the  edict  for  enregistering  a  loan  for  3,330,000/.  was 
sent  to  the  Parliament  of  Paris ;  the  murmurs  of  the  people, 
and  the  remonstrances  of  that  assembly,  assumed  a  more  for- 
midable appearance.  The  king,  however,  signifying  to  the 
deputies  commissioned  to  convey  these  remonstrances,  that 
he  expected  to  be  obeyed^  the  ceremony  of  enregistering  took 
place ;  but  accompanied  with  a  resolution,  recommending,  in 
strong  expressions,  public  oeconomy,  as  the  only  means  of 

*  Moor's  French  Resolution,  v.  1.  p.  24. 
t  Xeck^r  Compte  rendu  nu  Koi. 
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providing  for  the  necessities  of  the  state  and  the  support  of 
the  national  credit.  This  resolution  the  king  commanded  to 
be  erased  from  their  records.  M.  de  Calonne,  although  sup- 
ported bf  the  sovereign,  was  deeply  mortified  by  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  Parliament ;  and  an  exact  inquiry  into  the  state  of 
the  finances,  convinced  him,  that  the  expenditure  had  far  ex* 
ceeded  the  revenues.  From  the  hostile  disposition  of  the 
Parliament  and  the  people,  he  perceived  that  the  negotiation 
of  loans,  and  the  imposition  of  new  taxes,  were  equally  im- 
possible, and  hesitated  not  to  declare,  that  a  thorough  reform 
of  the  constitution  could  alone  restore  the  finances.  But  for 
the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose,  he  perceived  that  some- 
thing more  was  necessary  than  royal  authority  ;  the  interposi- 
tion of  Parliament,  or  ministerial  influence.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  only  alternative  that  remained  was  to  have 
recourse  to  an  assembly  of  the  stats's-general,  or,  at  least,  of 
the  notables.  The  former,  which  was  the  supreme  and  legi* 
timate  council  of  the  nation,  had  not  met  since  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIII,  who  convened  them,  for  the  last  time,  A.  D. 
1614,  and  an  assembly  of  notables,  chiefly  selected  from  the 
higher  orders  of  th9  state,  and  nominated  by  the  king,  had 
been  occasionally  substituted  in  their  place.  The  assembly 
of  notables  was  therefore  convened  in  1787.  At  its  opening, 
on  the  29th  of  January,  the  comptroller-general,  M,  de  Ca- 
lonne,  presented  his  great  plan  of  national  reform,  of  which 
the  fundamental  principle  was  the  equalization  of  the  public 
burden ;  and  a  general  land-tax,  from  which  no  order  of  men 
should  be  exempted,  was  proposed  as  the  most  obvious  means 
of  its  accomplishment.  The  nobility,  the  clergy,  and  the  ma- 
gistracy, had  always  enjoyed  an  exemption  from  the  taiiles ; 
and  these  superior  orders,  although  willing  to  support  the 
rights  of  the  nation  against  the  court,  were  resolved  to  defend 
their  own  privileges  against  the  people.*  They  raised  a  loud 
clamour  against  the  minister,  De  Caionne,  who,  unable  to  stem 
the  torrent,  resigned,  and  took  shelter  in  England  against  the 
storm  of  persecution.  It  was  soon  foimd  that  the  notables,  in 
their  present  disposition,  were  incompetent  to  the. reformation 
of  the  state.     The  ferment  daily  increased ;  and  the  public . 

•  M.  de  Scgur's  Hist.  Fred.  William,  vol.  2.  ch.  7. 
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disorder  required  some  prompt  and  efficacious  remedy.  Nec- 
ker  was  recalled  to  the  administration  of  the  finances;  but 
Ills  ideas  and  measures  were  not  adapted  to  the  existing  con- 
juncture. His  object  was  a  reform ;  the  violent  aimed  at  a  re- 
volution. In  the  midst  of  these  gathering  storms,  which  were 
ready  to  burst,  Louis  XVI.  convoked  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  States  at  Versailles.  The  majority  of  the  Commons 
and  a  minority  of  the  Nobles  voted,  that  the  representation  of 
the  third  estate  should  be  doubled.*  Louis  Stanislaus  Xavier, 
his  majesty's  brother,  and  M.  Necker,  took  the  same  side  of 
the  question.  This  important  decision  has,  by  some,  been  con- 
sidered as  the  sole  cause  of  the  revolution.  The  noblesse, 
however,  attempted  to  render  it  illusory  by  passing  a  decree, 
that  the  resolutions  should  be  determined  by  orders  and  not 
by  individual  votes.  The  public  ferment  was  raised  to  the 
highest  degree  by  this  proposition.  The  famous  pamphlet, 
entitled,  "  Qu'est  ce  que  le  Tiers  Etat,"  appeared,  by  which 
L'Abbe  Sieyes,  its  author,  acquired  unbounded  popularity; 
and,  from  this  moment,  war  might  be  considered  as  declared 
by  the  people  against  the  two  superior  orders. 

The  National  Assembly  now  began  to  take  a  different  form. 
The  minority  of  the  noblesse,  consisting  of  men  who  had 
adopted  the  new  ideas  of  the  modern  philosophy,  and  several 
of  whom  had  brought  republican  principles  from  America, 
with  many  of  the  inferior  clergy,  went  over  to  the  Tiers  Etat. 
The  declaration  of  rights  was  produced,  which  ought  to  have 
been  accompanied  with  a  declaration  of  duties,  to  have  rendered 
it  consistent.  The  measures  of  the  court  were  impolitic,  irre- 
solute, and  embarrassed ;  and,  although  an  army  of  50,000 
men,  under  the  command  of  Marshal  Broglio,  was  assembled 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  capital,  no  decisive  measures  were  taken. 
In  the  mean  wlule,the  aspect  of  Paris  became  every  day  nf\ore 
formidable  and  menacing.  The  murmurs  of  its  immense  po- 
pulation were  changed  into  violent  declamations.  The  French 
guards,  mixing  with  the  people,  had  imbibed  their  spirit.  The 
civil  and  military  authorities  were  destitute  of  energy  ;  and  a 
crowd  of  vagabonds  and  desperadoes  attracted  to  the  capital, 
by  the  general  fermentation,  and,  probably,  in  the  pay  of  the 

The  Uiird  cjlatc  is  the  Commons,  or  representatives  of , the  people. 
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demagogues,  increased  the  terror  of  the  moment     At  this 
momentous  crius,   government,   hedtating  and    irresolute, 
gave  time  for  the  spirit  of  sedition  to  operate,  and,  at  last,  tar- 
dily  declaring  itself  for  the  aristocracy,  lost  that  popular  fa- 
vour which  had  been  the  basis  of  its  power.     The  dismissal 
of  decker,  who  was  now  become  the  idol  of  the  nation,  in- 
creased the  ferment.     His  bust,  with  that  of  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, was  carried  round  Paris.  The  citizens  flew  to  arms ;  the 
banditti,  that  infested  all  the  streets,  were  seized  and  impri- 
soned.    A  party  of  the  people  rushed  to  the  hospital  of  the 
invalids,  and  seized  the  arras  there  dc^poaited.    From  another 
quarter,  an  immense  crowd  marching  to  the|Bastille,  assaulted 
and  carried  that  castle  of  despotism,  killed  the  governor,  and 
liberated  the  victims  who  had  been  consigned  alive  to  the 
grave,  in  its  horrible  dungeons.     In  an  iron  cage  of  about 
twelve  tons  weight,  was  found  the  skeleton  of  a  man,  who  had 
probably  lingered  out  a  great  part  of  his  days  in  this  horrid 
mansion.     Among  the  prisoners  released  from  these  gloomy 
recesses  of  oblivion,  were  Major  White,  a  native  of  Scotland ; 
Earl  Massarene,  an  Irish  nobleman,  and  the  aged  Count  de 
Lodges.     The  first,  from  being  long  unaccustomed  to  con- 
verse with  mankind,  had  forgotten  the  use  of  speech  ;  and  his 
intellects  were  exceedingly  impaired  through  the  miseries  of 
his  confinement.  It  is  said  that  Earl  Massarene,  at  his  arrival 
on  the  British  shore,  fell  down  on  his  knees,  and,  kissing  the 
ground,  exclaimed,  ^  God  bless  this  land  of  liberty."    The 
Count  de  Lorges  was  exhibited  to  the  public  in  the  Palais 
Royale ;  and  his  squalid  appearance,  his  white  beard  descend- 
ing to  his  waist,  with  his  imbecility,  the  effect  of  thirty-two 
years  of  close  imprisonment,  rendered  him  an  object  extreme- 
ly well  calculated  to  operate  on  the  mind  and  the  passions  of 
every  spectator.     Huppy  would  it  have  been  had  the  French 
^revolution  ended  with  the  extinction  of  this  detestable  tower 
of  despotism.    After  this  explosion  of  po'pular  fury,  the  city 
was  divided  into  sections.   The  national  guard  was  formed,  of 
which  the  command  was  given,  by  the  election  of  the  people, 
lo  General  La  Fayette,  so  celebrated  as  the  champion  of  Ame- 
rican independence,  and  one  of  the  first  who  declared  for  the 
revolution.    During  these  events  the  court  remained  uudetcr- 
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mined,  and  the  army  inactive.  The  ministers)  thrott{!;h  habits 
of  power,  were  become  torpid;  and  Louis  had  too  little  of  the 
tyrant  for  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  By  the  revolutionists 
he  has  been  branded  with  that  name ;  but  had  he  been  a  tyrant 
he  might,  perhaps,  have  reigned  at  this  day.*  Had  Louis  XI. 
or  Louis  XIV.  been  in  his  place,  the  throne  of  France  most 
probably  would  not  have  been  overturned. 

After  so  decided  a  victory  on  the  part  of  the  people,  and  the 
organization  of  the  national  guard,  the  couit,  without  plan, 
without  money,  without  credit,  saw  no  resource  but  that  of 
compluince.  The  principal  courtiers,  among  whom  were  the 
king's  brothers,  and  the  Prince  of  Cond6,  retired  with  pre- 
cipitancy from  France,  and  the  king  found  himself  without  a 
court  or  a  council,  and  almost  entirely  forsaken.  Imperious 
necessity  enforcing  a  compliance  with  the  public  wish,  his 
majesty  went  to  the  assembly,  and  informed  it  of  the  recall  of 
Neckcr,  and  the  removal  of  tl^e  troops.  On  the  17th  of  July, 
1789,  three  days  after  the  memorable  assault  of  the  Bastile, 
Louis  XVI.  went  to  Paris,  and  received  from  the  hands  of  the 
mayor  the  national  cockade.  Joy,  hope,  and  confidence  now 
seemed  for  a  moment  to  revive  in  the  nation.  The  constitu* 
ent  Assembly  was  filled  with  men  of  the  most  distinguished 
abilities,  and  united  all  that  could  elevate  the  mind  and  excite 
the  enthusiasm  of  a  nation  eager  for  novelty.  The  discussions 
were  learned,  the  speeches  energetic  and  brilliant,  and  many 
of  its  institutions  judicious  and  beneficial.  It  annulled  hu- 
miliating privileges,  substituted  the  beneficent  institution  of 
juries  for  the  former  rigorous  code  of  jurisprudence,  emanci- 
pated the  mind,  and  established  universal  liberty  of  conscience. 
But  while  it  encouraged  the  exertion  of  every  talent,  it  opened 
an  unbounded  field  to  every  species  of  ambition.  Its  political 
errors,  however,  were  too  remote  to  be  felt :  the  good  existed 
at  the  moment :  the  evil  was  reserved  for  the  future.  For  some 
time  all  were  carried  along  by  the  general  ardour;  and  the 
nobles  themselves,  on  the  4th  of  August,  astonished  the  world 
by  the  unexpected  sacrifice  of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  that 
separated  them  from  the  people. 

•  Segur.  Hist.  Fred.  William,  vol.  2. 
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Fluctuation  and  uocertainty  are  the  geoeral  duuMCtenatics 
of  every  rerolution,  but  especially  of  those  which  are  fbooded 
on  democratic  principles.    When  the  people  are  called  in  to 
be  actors  and  arbiters,  a  power  is  roused,  which  is  hostile  ta 
all  regular  order  and  ciril  security.     A  field  is  laid  open  to 
the  turbulence  of  faction,  and  leaders  are  seldom  wanting  to 
inflame  the  public  mind,  and  make  public  opinion  subservi- 
ent to  their  own  designs.    Of  this,  the  revolution  of  France 
exhibits  a  memorable  instance.    At  this  period  it  might  have 
been  expected  that  tranquillity  was  re-esublished,  and  mutual 
confidence  restored.     But  in  every  country,  and  in  every  age, 
factions  and  turbulent  spirits  are  found,  who  want.nothing  but 
a  favourable  concurrence  of  circumstances  to  bring  them  for- 
ward into  action.     The  Constituent  Assembly  seemed  to  aim 
at  nothing  more  than  to  establish  a  limited  monarchical  go- 
vernment, and  did  all  that  could  be  expected,  and  all,  perhaps, 
that  men  in  their  situation  could  perform.  They  decreed  that 
the  legislative  power  should  reside  in  a  council,  composed  of 
deputies  elected  by  the  nation,  that  the  crown  should  be  here- 
ditary, the  monarch  invested  with  the  execudve  power,  and 
his  person  held  inviolable. 

But  it  cannot  be  doubted,  that  from  the  very  commence- 
ment of  the  revolution,  some  of  its  promoters,  or  partisans, 
designedi  or,  at  least,  desired  the  subversion  of  the  monarchy. 
Such  took  care  not  to  sufi*er  the  animosity  and  distrust  which 
had  existed  between  the  nobles  and  the  plebeians  to  subside; 
and  jealousy  was  easily  roused.  Many  of  the  popular  leaders, 
doubtful  of  their  strength,  and  dreading  from  habit  a  power 
which  no  longer  existed,  thought  that  their  safety  consisted 
in  securing  the  assistance  of  the  people,  by  inflaming  their 
nunds  sgainst  the  nobility.  The  affairs  of  the  revolution,  dur- 
ing some  time,  appear  complicated  and  obscure.  Parties  were 
forming  in  secret,' and  it  is  difiicult  to  investigate  tlie  plans  of 
cither  iho  court  or  the  patriots.  The  famous  entertainment 
given  by  the  Gardes  du  Corps,  at  Versailles,  so  remarkable 
for  its  imprudent  circumstances,  and  tragical  consequences, 
was  thought  to  develope  the  intentions  of  the  court  and  the 
aristocrats.  The  discontent  of  the  capital,  and  the  fears  of  the 
patriots,  were  roused  on  a  report,  true  or  false,  that  the  na- 
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tional  coclcade  had  been  trampled  under  foot}  and  a  counter- 
revolution projected.  A  scarcity  of  com,  the  effect  of  policy 
or  negligence,  heightened  the  ferment^  The  tocsin  nv&s 
sounded,  the  people  tumultuously  assembled,  encompassed 
the  Hotel  tie  Ville,  and  insisted  that  the  whole  capital  should 
march  against  the  court.  The  national  guards' flew  to  arms, 
to  pursue  a  ferocious  gang  of  banditti,  of  both  sexes,  that  was 
set  off  for  Versailles.  The  populace  had  already  forced  the 
hall  of  the  National  Assembly,  insulted  the  members,  and  de- 
manded the  lives  of  the  queen  and  the  gardes  du  corps,  when 
General  La  Fayette,  with  the  national  troops,  arrived  just  in 
time  to  prevent  the  most  shocking  outrages,*  The  banditti 
were  dispersed,  and  the  king  was  conducted  to  Paris  under 
the  protection  of  the  national  guard. 

On  the  14th  of  July,  17^0,  was  celebrated  with -extraordinary 
solemnity,  the  feast  of  the  grand  confederation.  This  august 
spectacle  was  exhibited  in  the  Champ  de  Mars,  where  an  altar 
was  erected,  for  the  purpose  of  administering  the  civic  oath; 
and  round  it  was  thrown  up  an  Immense  amphitheatre  of  a 
league  in  circumference,  and  capable  of  containing  400,000 
spectators.  The  king's  throne  was  placed  under  an  elegant  pa- 
vilion in  the  middle,  and  on  each  side  were  seats  for  the  mem- 
bers of  tlie  national  assembly.  The  king,  the  representatives 
of  the  nation,  the  soldiery,  and  all  that  were  in  ostensible  situa- 
tions, solemnly  reneWed  their  oaths  of  fidelUy  to  the  new  con- 
stitution.! This  was  the  last  happy  day  of  the  revolutionary 
period.  The  factions  were  forming,  and  the  volcano,  that  was 
to  overwhelm  every  thing  hitherto  held  sacred,  was  ripening 
for  explosion.  A  power  was  elevating  itself,  which  was  short- 
ly to  trample  under  foot  all  laws,  human  and  divine,  and  to 
convett  France  into  an  immense  slaughter-house.  This  fatal 
institution  was  the  jacobin  club,  which  soon  became  a  rally, 
ing  point  for  all  men  of  desperate  fortunes  and  profligate 
principles,  and  was  every  day  reinforced  by  the  enemies  of  all 
legal  order,  whose  aim  was  to  institute  a  war  of  the  poor 
against  the  rich,  and  to  overturn  the  whole  fabric  of  society, 
in  hopes  of  rising  to  wealth  and  power  on  its  ruins.    This  des- 

•  Moor's  French  Revolu.  vol.  1,  p.  441.  vol.  3.  p.  21. 
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penu  bodf,  €/ftr»mw^  m  fiAer  ^aaemii^a^  siikd  the  aiid* 
tiuade,  and  erety  wIktc  excited  sac  iplrii  oc  poiitical  and  cknX 
ixy|iiiMtioo.  Like  a  dcsoUucga>rTcu  breaking  da>«m  all  rtatiic- 
tire  BHMnids,  it  delojged  France  viih  biood  and  vidi  crimes. 
Tbe  Cofjstitoe&t  Assembjjr,  karried  on  bv  its  hnpol^,  pro- 
ceeded to  destroj  all  accicot  iostitntiotts  ecclcsiasacj  and 
ciriL  PaiisaineDtSy  wuversities,  and  relig;kms  orders*  were 
suppressed,  the  rerenaes  of  the  cbarch  vere  stized,  and  a 
ciirii  coDstitutJon  drawn  op  for  the  clergj.  AU  men  of  rank 
and  propertj  saw  tbeir  Hres  coastaotlj  threatened  by  a  fiiri. 
oas  populace,  whose  leaders  incited  them  to  persecute  their 
adversaries,  in  order  to  pre  rent  the  possibility  of  their  rcTcnge^ 
Numbers  of  the  nobiJitj  and  clergy  made  their  escape  to  fo- 
reign countries,  and  the  king,  terrified  at  the  storms  that  were 
gathering  around  him,  attempted  a  precipitate  bet  ill  project- 
ed flight  to  the  frontiers,  where  M.  de  Bouilie,  with  some 
troops,  waited  his  arriTaL  Departing  from  Paris  in  the  night, 
followed  by  all  )iis  family,  without  any  disguise,  attended  by 
two  gardes  du  corps,  and  in  a  carriage,  the  form  of  which 
alone  was  suflBcient  to  excite  curiosity  and  attract  attention, 
he  was  recognized  by  a  post-master,  and  stopped  at  Va- 
rennes.*  Had  he  wished  to  be  discovered  he  could  not  have 
acted  with  less  precaution.  He  was  reconducted  to  Paris 
amidst  the  insults  of  the  populace.  This  occurrence,  however, 
notwithstanding  the  clamours  of  the  jacobins,  was  through  the 
calm  intrepidity  of  La  Fayette  and  the  firmness  of  the  Con- 
stituent Assembly,  productive  of  less  disorder  than  might  have 
been  expected.  At  this  epoch  the  republican  party  first  be- 
gan to  appear,  but  its  first  efforts  were  so  weak  as  to  aflbrd  no 
indication  of  its  future  triumph.  The  constitution  was  revis- 
ed by  the  assembly  and  was  accepted  by  the  king.  Soon  after 
this,  the  second  national  council  assembled,  with  abilities  far 
inferior  to  those  of  the  first;  and  from  their  first  deliberations 
it  was  easy  to  foresee  that  discord  would  prevail  during  the 
session.  Al)0ut  this  period  M.  Necker,  seeing  all  his  abili- 
ties and  excnions  useless,  amidst  the  clashing  interests  of 
parlies  and  the  lurbulepcc  of  faction,  had  resigned  and  retired 

•  Segur  ubi  supra. 
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fiom  France ;  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  returned  to  be  an  in- 
strument of  promoting  the  catastrophe  of  his  sovereign^  and 
to  rush  upon  his  own  destiny. — 

The  emigrant  princes,  noblemen,  and  miliury  officers,  who 
had  for  some  time  been   assembled  at  Coblentz  and  other 
places,  aod  soliciting  the  assistance  of  the  continental  powers, 
now  began   to  assume  a  formidable  appearance,  and'  their 
threats  were  industriously  circulated.     The  pope  thundered 
out  bulls,  which  in  France  only  excited  contempt ;  the  aspect 
of  Prussia  and  Austria  became  every  day  more  hostile,  and 
every  thing  indicated  a  dreadful  explosion.     In  France  the 
jacobins  were  uniformly  successful.  Violent  harrangues  were 
delivered  from  the  tribune  ;  and  abusive  pamphlets  against 
kings  issued  from  all  the  presses.  Jacobinism  inundated  Paris 
and  fanaticised  its  citizens.     All  minds  were  infatuated  and 
all  the  violent  passions  excited.   The  legislative  body  adopted 
the  violent  mode  of  proscription  by  classes  ;  a  decree  was  is- 
sued against  all  priests  who  had  not  adopted  the  civil  consti- 
tution of  the  clergy,  and  another  against  emigrants,  without 
any  distinction,  of  age,  sex,  or  motive  of  absence,  declaring 
their  effects  confiscated,  and  adjudging  them  indiscriminately 
to  death,  if  they  should  ever  return  to  France.     Narbonne^ 
the  minister  of  the  war  department,  took  a  survey  of  the  fron- 
tiers, reviewed  the  troops,  and  in  order  to  impose  on  foreign 
powers,  exhibited  such  a  statement  of  the  strength  and  resour- 
ces of  France,  that  the  democrats  began  to  wish  for  the  war 
which  they  had  hitherto  dreaded.    Narbonne  being  dismissedf 
the  jacobins  filled  every  situation  of  power,  and  Dumpuriez 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  new  administration.*   This  am- 
bitious and  enterprising  genius,  perceiving  that  he  should  ren- 
der himself  more  illustrious  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  assum- 
ed an  imperious  tone  in  negotiation,  which  must  necessarily 
excite  hostilities.     Mistaking  the  character  of  the  Prussian 
monarch,  he  could  not  persuade  himself  that  the  cabinet  of 
Berlin  would  ever  cordially  unite  with  that  of  Vienna,  and  ex- 
pected to  have  to  contend  only  with  the  forces  of  Austria.! 
Louis  was  not  without  reason  averse  to  a  war :  but  as  he  knew 

•  Scgor  Fred.  Will.  vol.  2.  ch.  9.  f  Wcm  Ibid* 
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that  his  opposition  to  such  a  measui-c,  would  be  considered  as 
a  collusion  with  foreign  powers,  he  went  to  the  National  As* 
sembly  by  the  advice  of  his  niinisters»  and  in  the  midst  of  loud 
acclamations  declared  war  against  the  king;  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia.     Things  were  now  approaching  to  a  crisis,  equaliy 
dreadful  and  unexpected.      The  king  of  Prussia,  flattered 
himself  with  the  romantic  glory  of  breaking  the  chains  of  the 
French  monarch,  of  restoring  him  to  his  power,  and  cement- 
ing  a  firm  alliance  between  the  courts  of  Berlin  and  Ver- 
sailles.  Austria  could  not  fail  of  considering  this  as  a  favours- 
.  blc  opportunity  of  regaining  possession  of  those  territories 
which  Louis  XIV,  had  wrested  out  of  her  hands,  and  ihe  emi- 
grants expected  their  restoration  to  their  countiy  and  property. 
The  other  European  governments,  although   justly  iriitaied 
at  the  disorganizing  system  of  the  jacobins,  and  their  apostolic 
zeal  for  its  propagation,  did  not  forcsec  the  energies  that  en. 
tbusiasm ^ould  inspire.  Though  they  apprehended  the  conta- 
gion of  French  principles,  the  arms  of  France  were  not  deem- 
ed formidable.     A  country  with  exhausted  finances  and  rent 
by  factions,  seemed  incapable  of  carrying  on  a  vigorous  war ; 
and  its  undisciplined  troops,  without  subordination,  were  con- 
sidered as  incapable  of  withstanding  the  warlike  legions  of 
Prussia  and  Austria ;  but  all  these  calculations  were  erroneous. 
Against  the  latter  of  these  powers  war  had  been  declared  by 
France  on  the  24th  of  April,  and  in  the  month  of  Jiilly  follow- 
ing, the  king  of  Prussia  issued  a  concise  declaration  of  the 
reasons  that  induced  him  to  take  up  arms.      The  Duke  of 
Brunswick,  generalissimo  of  the  combined  Austrian  and  Prus- 
sian army,  published  a  manifesto,  in  which  he  seemed  to  re- 
gard France  already  as  a  conquered  country,  and  threatened 
Paris  with  military  execution  and  total  desolation.     The  ef- 
fects which  it  produced  were  a  general  indignation,  an  uni- 
versal armament,  and  unfortunately  a  distrust  of  the  court, 
which  nothing  could  remove.    Hostilities  now  seriously  com- 
menced ;    but  althouglv  the  French  appeai^ed  unanimous  in 
running  to  arms,  a  fatal  disposition  to  discord  paralized  their 
first  efforts.      The  armies  commanded  by  La  Fayette,  Ro- 
chambeau  and  Luckner  were,  through  the  intrigues  of  the 
jacobin  party,  who  meditated  the  ruin  of  those  generals,  de- 
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fectively  fur&i&hed  with  tents,  provittoni  and  means  of  trans- 
porting: their  equipage ;  and  Theobald  Dillon  was  murdered 
by  bis  mutinous  soldiers.  The  popular  phrenzy  was,  by  the 
jacobin  clubs,  raised  to  its  height,  and  all  the  measures  of  the 
court  were  suspected.  The  clubs,  the  public  places  and  tho 
sections,  echoed  with  inflammatory  declarations  and  violent 
denunciations  against  the  monarch  and  his  family,  and  a  re« 
publican  government  was  loudl]^  demanded.    ^ 

The  nobles,  merchants,  and  other  men  of  property,  were 
designated  to  the^mob  as  eternal  enemies  of  the  people.  Fu- 
rious bands  of  desperadoes  from  the  south,  came  in  crowds  to 
Paris,  and  by  their  seditious  harangues  and  energetic  songs^ 
inflamed  the  multitude.  The  Sw^iss  guards  were  declared 
the  satellites  of  tyranny,  and  the  people  insisted  on  their  dis- 
missal. France  was  divided  between  four  principal  factions, 
the  royalists,  who  wished  to  see  the  ancient  government  re-es- 
tablished ;  tlie  constitutional  monarchists,  the  republicans,  and 
the  anarchists,  or  furious  jacobins,  who  aimed  at  the  subver- 
sion of  all  social  order,  and  the  pillage  of  all  property.  The 
king,  the  officeir^  of  the  household,  the  courtiers,  the  consiitu. 
tionalists,  and  the  terrified  aristocrats,  adopted  measures  which 
proved  ineffectual  for  >heir  defence,  and  which  were  interpret- 
ed as  counter  revolutionary  plans ;  while  the  approach  of  the 
Prussian  army  to  the  frontiers  of  the  kingdom  increased  the 
general  fermentation. 

The  mysterious  and  melancholy  10th  of  August,  1793,  is 
still  fresh  In  every  one's  memory,  although  all  the  circum- 
stances from  which  it  originated  have  never  been  satisfacto- 
rily developed.  The  coiyequences,  however,  are  fatally  no- 
torious. The  royalists,  by  their  imprudent  zeal  in  crowd- 
ing roimd  tlie  king,  excited  suspicions.  The  palace  of  the 
Thuilieries  was  filled  with  officers  and  courtiersj  and  the  ja- 
cobins took  advantage  of  this  circumstance  to  rouse  the  popu- 
lace to  arms.  The  heads  of  the  republican  party,  Danton, 
Robespierre,  Marat,  Cbllot  d'Herbois,  Burbaraux,  Fabre  d'Eg- 
lantine,  and  Chabot,  had  formed  a  plan  for  annihilating  the  mo- 
narchy at  one  single  stroke;  and  in  one  of  their  dclibcraliona 
^on  the  means  of  rcndcrinrj  the  king  odious  and  exciting  the 
populace,  Chabot  said  to  his  colleagues,  "  Cot  off  my  head, 
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say  that  it  has  fallen  under  the  blow  of  regal  tyrann^i  place  it 
on  a  pike,  and  march  with  this  bloody  standard  against  the 
palace/"    This  trait  serves  to  shew,  that  men  so  determined 
could  not  be  stopped  by  any  obstacle.  They  could  not  depend 
on  more  than  700  or  800  intrepid  Marseillois,  and  a  disorder- 
ly banditti  of  vagabonds,  yet  with  these  they  succeeded  in  sub- 
verting the  monarchy.     In  the  dead  of  night  a  band  of  violent 
jacobins,  calling  themselves  deputies  of  the  sections  of  Parisi 
flew  tothf^  commune,  deposed  the  municipality,  and  assassinat- 
ed Mandat,  commandant  of  the  national  guards.     The  tocsin 
was  sounded,  and  the  Marseillois  advanced  towards  the  Thu. 
illeries.     The  guard  of  the  palace  was  under  arms,  and  the 
administration  of  the  department  had  given  them  orders  to  re- 
pel force  by  force.     Had  Louis  XVI.  now  drawn  the  swordy 
he  must  either  have  conquered,  or  have  gloriously  fdllen.  The 
queen  exhorted  him  to  flefend  by  arms  his  person,  his  family, 
and  his  crown  ;  but  the  king,  instead  of  adopting  tbis  resolute 
measure,  sought  an  asylum  in  the  bosom  of  the  legislative 
assembly,  and  at  once  extinguished  the  hopes  «>^  his  friends 
and  the  fears  of  his  enemies.     It  is  needless  t*  detail  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  fatal  day,  the  palace  of  the  Thuilleries  was 
forced,  the  galleries,  the  apartments,  the' passages  and  courtSi 
soon  streamed  with  blood,  the  Swiss  were  massacred,  and  the 
royalists  killed  or  dispersed.     From  this  moment  the  power 
of  the  legislative  assembly  was  annihilated,  the  cannon  of  the 
Parisians  dictated  all  its  decrees.     The  king  was  suspended 
from  his  functions,  and  with  his  family  sent  prisoner  to  the 
temple;  the  representatives  of  the  nation,  overawed  by  the 
jacobin   clubs,  violated  the  constitution,  and  imprisoned  the 
monarch  whom  it  had  declared  inviolable.     Nothihg  was  now 
omitted  that  could  inspire  the  'soldiery  and  the  people  with 
hatred  for  the  captive  king  and  the  constitutional  generals ; 
the  poor  were  promised  the  property  of  the  rich,  and  subal- 
terns the  places  of  their  superioi-s.     La  Fayette  was  deter- 
mined to  support  the  constitution,  but  was  soon  abandoned  by 
« his  army  ;  and  an  accusation  being  preferred  against  him,  he 
resolved  to  escape  the  scaffold  by  quitting  his  country,  in  com- 
pany with  Bureau  de  Pusy,  Lulour  Maubourg,  and  Alexander 
Lameth.     The  arrest  of  these  illustrious  fugitives  by  an  Aus» 
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li*ain  party,  and  their  subsequent  sufferings,  are  universally 
known ;  we  shall  only  remark,  that  nothing  could  be  more 
impolitic  than  their  treatment.  It  taught  the  constitutionalists, 
who  wished  to  sav&the  throne,  to  expect  the  same  Jreatment 
as  the  jacobins  who  overturned  it,  and  united  all  France  in  one 
common  cause.  The  generals  who  had  hesitated,  now  adher- 
ed to  the  decrees  of  the  convention,  the  soldiers  resolved  to 
conquer  or  die,  and  the  citizens  running  to  arms,  increased 
their  ntimerous  battalions. 

To  the  harsh  treatment  of  La  Fayette  and  his  companions, 
in  conjunction  with  the  threats  of  the  Prussian  manifesto,  may 
in  a  great  measure  be  attributed  the  catastrophe  of  the  royal 
family,  the  union  af  the  factions  against  foreign  force,  and  the 
clesperate  enthusiasm  that  pervaded  the  people  and  armies  of 
France.  The  approach  of  the  Prussian  army,  gave  rise  to 
freiih  scenes  of  horror  at  Paris.  Ever  since  the  tragical  1 0th 
of  August,  the  barriers  had  been  shut,  and  the  prisons  filled 
with  nobles,  ecclesiastics,  and  opulent  citizens.  The  outra* 
geous  orators  among  the  jacobins,  represented  these  unfortu- 
nate people  as  conspirators,  whose  design  was  to  mui*der  the 
£Eimilie8  of  the  patriots,  as  soon  as  the  enemy,  advancing  to 
the  capital,  should  oblige  the  whole  mass  of  the  citizens  to 
take  the  field,  and  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  extirpating  this 
crowd  of  d^unestic  enemies.  These  dreadful  suggestions  and 
inflammatory  speeches,  infused  a  blind  rage  into  the  minds  of 
the  people.  The  tocsin  was  sounded,  and  ferocious  assassins 
proceeding  to  the  prisons,  forced  them  open,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  people  murdered  the  unhappy  prisoners,  without  dis« 
tinction  of  age,  sex,  or  circumstances.  The  sanguinary  mas- 
sacre continued  three  days,  and  Paris  flowed  w4th  blood,  while 
no  constitutional  authority  existed,  that  could  put  a  stop  to 
these  horrible  outrages.  This  was  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  terror. 

The  Pinissian  columns  in  the  mean  while  advanced  and  cap- 
tured Verdun  and  Longwy,  but  here  was  the  termination  of 
their  progress.  Dumouriez,  Kellerman,  Luckner,  and  Hour- 
nonville,  opposed  them  with  a  formidable  force.  The  plan  of 
the  French  generals  was  to  harass  the  enemy,  to  impede  his 
progress  by  continual  skirmishes,  and  prevent  his  retreat  if  it 
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sbcNild  be  found  expedkiit.  Cosdiie  and  Biran  at  the  same 
time  marched  towards  Mentz*  in  order  to  intercept  the  com* 
monicatioo  bet^reen  the  coalesced  army  and  Germany.  At 
Paris  an  intrenched  camp  was  formed,  and  120.000  men  had 
taken  arms.  From  all  the  departments  numerous  battaliona 
of  voluDteera  arrivedt  of  whom  a  part  formed  an  mtnj  behind 
the  Prussians*  while  the  rest  joined  Dumooriez ;  and  that  ge- 
neral, who  began  the  campaign  with  17000  men,  ended  it  with 
a  loaooo  ;  while  the  Austro-Pnissian  army,  which  cdnsbted 
of  80,000  men  when  it  entered  France,  had,  by  sickness  and  fa- 
mine, lost  above  35,000  before  it  had  proceeded  to  Longwy  ;* 
and  this  blustering  army  astonished  all  Europe  by  its  preci- 
pitate retreat,  without  fighting  one  battle  with  the  forces  of 
France* 

On  the  34th  September,  royalty  was  abolished  by  a  decree 
of  the  Convention,  and  France  declared  a  republic  amidst  the 
loudest  acclamations.  The  progress  of  her  arms  now  became 
exceedingly  rapid.  In  the  moment  when  Paris  was  threaten- 
ed, the  conquest  of  Savoy  was  projected,  and  in  a  short  time 
accomplished.  Custine  advanced  into  Germany  and  made  him- 
self master  of  Spire,  Mentz,  and  Frankfort,  while  Dumouriez 
entering  the  Netherlands  with  40,000  men  and  a  formidable 
train  of  artillery,  after  several  skirmishes,  gained  a  decisive 
victory  over  the  Austrians  at  Jemappe.  In  this  engagement 
the  military  skill  of  the  general,  and  the  valour  of  bis  troops^ 
were  equally  conspicuous.  Every  point  of  the  enemy's  lines 
was  attacked  at  once,  eycry  corps  of  the  French  army  was  in 
action*  The  cannonade  began  at  seven  in  the  morning ;  at 
noon  the  French  infantry,  forming  into  columns,  rushed  on  the 
enemy  with  fixed  bayonets,  an^  at  two  the  Austrians  were  com- 
pletely defeated.  This  battle  decided  the  fate  of  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  every  town  of  which,  except  Luxembourg,  open- 
ed its  gates  to  the  conqueror.  To  conciliate  the  Belgians,  the 
opening  of  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt,  shut  up  by  the  treaty 
of  Munster,  was  drdered.  This  was  deemed  injurious  to  the 
Dutch,  as  Antwerp  might  prove  a  dangerous  rival  to  the  com- 
merce of  Holland  ;  and  the  infraction  of  this  treaty  was  one  of 

*  Dumouriez's  letter  to  General  Biron,  bearing  date  St  Menhold,  ^th 
September,  irW. 
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the  apparent  reasons  that  induced  Great  Britain  to  join  in  the 
grand  confederacy.  But  the  increasing;  Hnfiuence  of  revohi- 
tionary  principles,  artfully  propagated  by  the  emissaries  of 
France,  also  rendered  it  necessary  to  break  oiF  all  connection 
with  so  dangerous  a  neighbour,  whose  system  was  prosely** 
tism,  and  her  government  a  turbulent  democracy ;  white  the 
exorbitant  power  of  the  new  republic,  and  the  extension  of 
its  coasts  by  the  conquest  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  threat- 
ened the  safety  of  Great  Britain,  and  roused  her  to  attempt  to 
put  a  stop  to  its  further  aggrandisement. 

The  trial  of  the  king,  which  commenced  x>n  the  1 1th  of  De- 
cember, and  its  tragical  issue,  excited  the  general  sympathy  of 
Europe.  The  voice  of  humanity  deplored  the  fate  of  a  prince^ 
who,  after  having  adopted  such  lenient  measures  in  tlie  diffe- 
rent stages  of  the  revolution,  shewed  a  firmness  on  the  scaf- 
foldi  which  afforded  a  strong  presumption,  that  could  he  have 
taken  away  the  lives  of  his  subjects  with  the  same  indifference 
with  which  he  resigned  his  own,  he  might  have  avoided  his- 
destiny.  The  memorable  decree  of  the  19th  November,  1792, 
issued  by  the  Conventiop,  which  for  its  absurdity  and  impoli- 
tic tendency  could  be  equalled  only  by  the  Prussian  manifesto, 
by  offering  fraternity  and  assistance  to  the  revolutionists  of 
every  country,  was  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war  agadnst 
all  nations,  and  could  not  but  attract  the  attention  of  all  the 
European  powers.  • 

History  often  weftries  us  with  repeated  details  of  political 
quarrels,  diplomatic  intrigues,  and  wars  without  any  decisive 
consequences,  exhibiting  an  uniform  and  uncharitable  picture, 
continuing  through  ages  with  little  variation  of  feature  or  co- 
louring. At  present  a  spectacle  more  striking  arrests  the 
attention,  a  novel  phenomenon  appear^,  and  we  are  led  to 
contemplate  events  that  have  bafAed  all  political  conjecture. 
The  powers  of  Europe,  irritated  at  the  arrogance  of  the  re- 
publican convention,  and  perceiving  the  dangers  with  which 
they  were  threatened,  by  measures  which  indicated  an  inten- 
don  of  overturning  all  the  existing  governments  in  this  part 
of  the  globe,  formed  a  confederacy  more  extensive  and  powerful 
than  any  other  recorded  in  history.  England,  Holland,  Prussia) 
Austria^  the  Princes  of  Germany  and  Italy,  Spain,  Portugal^ 
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and  Russia,  united  against  the  republic,  and  France  seemed 
doomed  to  experience  the  fate  of  Troy.  Without  money,  and 
without  credit,  tyrannized  in  the  interior  by  sanguinary  anar- 
chists, and  menaced  from  abroad  by  the  coml^ined  forces  of 
Europe,  the  French  nation  did  not  seem  capable,  without  a 
miracle,  of  extricating  itself  from  so  terrible  a  crisis.  But 
that  enthusiasm,  which  in  ail  ages  has  formed  either  martyrs 
or  heroes,  supported  the  republic  against  ail  the  efforts  of  its 
enemies,  in  spite  of  the  folly  and  ferocity  of  its  rulers.  We 
have  already  seen  the  successes  of  Dumouries,  but  their  splen- 
dour was  as  short  as  it  was  brilliant,  and  the  suddenness  of  his 
fall  was  equal  to  the  rapidity  of  his  elevation. 

The  Prince  of  Saxe  Cobourg,  and  General  Clairfait,  de- 
feated the  French  under  General  Valence,  and  possessed 
themselves  of  Liege  i  Miranda  was  compelled  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Maestricht,  and  Dumouriez,  who  had  already  entered 
Holland,  was  obliged  to  make  a  precipitate  retreat  into  Bi*a- 
bant,  where  he  fought  and  lost  the  battle  of  Nerwindgen.  Ge- 
neral Miranda,  who  was  reproached  by  Dumouiiez  as  havings 
occasioned  the  loss  of  that  battle,  retorted  the  charge,  and  ac- 
cused the  latter  of  having  betrayed  France  on  that  day.  Both 
these  accusations  were  improbable,  and  unsupported  by  any 
proofs.  Dumouriez  afterwards  repulsed  the  Austrians  in  a 
bloody  agtion  near  Louvain,  but  was  at  last  obliged  to  aban- 
don all  his  conquests,  and  retreat  into  France.  From  this  mo- 
ment, foreseeing  the  fate  which  the  suspicious  republicans  were 
preparing  for  a  vanquished  general,  he  determined  to  make  his 
peace  with  the  coalition,  to  march  with  his  army  to  Paris,  and 
re-establish  a  monarchical  government.  Some  assert  that  his 
intention  was  to  place  the  Duke  of  Orleans  on  the  throne,  but 
several  circumstances  concur  to  render  this  supposition  doubt- 
ful. However  this  may  be,  the  event  completely  disappointed 
his  hopes.  Four  deputies  from  the  Convention,  with  Bour- 
nonvillc  the  secretary  of  the  war  department,  arrived  at  the 
camp  to  secure  the  attachment  of  the  troops,  and  the  person 
of  the  general ;  on  which  Dumouriez,  relying  on  his  influence 
over  the  army,  openly  erected  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  or- 
dering the  minister  and  the  four  deputies  to  be  arrested,  deli- 
vered them  up  to  the  Austrians,  as  hostages  for  the  safety  of  the 
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persons  of  the  royal  family  yet  imprisoned  at  Paris.  He  then 
developed  his  project  to  the  army,  and  in  a  brilliant  and  ener- 
getic speech,  exhorted  his  troops  to  acquire  immortal  glory  by 
the  re-establishment  of  monarchy  and  the  constitution  of  1791, 
cxpecting-thcir  ready  acquiescence.  But  the  soldiers,  who, 
hitherto  ignorant  of  his  views,  had  preserved  for  him  an  en- 
thusiastic regard,  being  animated  by  their  officers,  indignant 
at  the  general's  defection,  universally  expressed  a  murmur  of 
dissatisfaction,  which  dissipated  his  illusion.  A  precipitate 
flight  being  now  his  only  resource,  he  galloped  off  with  about 
700  or  800  men,  who  attached  themselves  to  his  fortune. 

The  allies  were  now  every  where  successful.  It  would  be 
tedious  to  repeat  the  details,  which  every  one  has  read  in  the 
public  papers,  and  which  have  been  digested  into  regular  nar- 
raiive  by  various  historians  of  the  revolution  ;  we  shall,  there- 
fore, trace  only  the  general  outlines  of  the  picture.  General 
Dampierre  having  rallied  the  scattered  forces,  disordered  and 
dismayed  by  Dumouriez's  defection,  after  several  bloody  en. 
gagements,  fell  bravely  fighting  in  the  battle  of  Famar.  Conde 
surrendered  to  the  Austrians,  and  Valenciennes  to  his  royal 
highness  the  Duke  of  York,  after  having,  for  the  space  of 
seven  weeks,  sustained  a  vigorous  siege.  His  royal  highness 
then  laid  siege  to  Dunkirk,  and  the  Prince  of  Saxe  Cobourg 
to  Maubeuge  ;  but  both  these  attempts  miscarried.  A  naval 
armament  from  England,  which  was  to  have  co-operated  in 
the  siege  of  Dunkirk,  could  not  sail  so  soon  as  was  expected  ; 
and  a  French  army  of  superior  force  approaching,  the  allies, 
after  several  sevei*e  actions,  were  obliged  to  raise  the  siege 
and  to  leave  behind  their  train  of  artillery.  General  Houchard 
was  afterwards  impeached  in  the  Convention,  and  guillotined, 
on  a  charge  of  not  having  improved  his  success  to  the  best 
advantage. 

The  year  1793,  was  a  terrible  crisis  for  France.  Besides 
the  loss  of  Conde  and  Valenciennes,  Puisayc  and  Wimpfen, 
with  an  army  of  malecontents,  were  within  twenty  leagues  of 
Paris.  The  king  of  Prussia  had  driven  the  French  from 
Frankfort,  and  retaken  Mentz.  An  Austro-Prussian  army, 
combined  with  the  Prince  of  Cond^,  had  forced  the  lines  of 
Weissemburg,  where  the  republicans  lost  15,000  men.   Lan- 
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dtn  was  Uockaded.  ToqIob  bid  w6tmamkf  suncttdered  to 
tbe  Eagiith  and  Spamiards.  Most  of  the  sootlKni  prorinces 
wcfe  ia  a  stale  of  rebeffion  agabst  tbe  Codtcbuod  ;  and  the 
lar^  and  popukios  citf  of  Ltoos  presented  a  formidable  fo- 
coa  of  msairectioD,  while  400^000  of  tbe  best  disciplined 
troops  in  Europe  were  preparing  to  conquer  the  repablic.  At 
this  tremendoos  crisb,  tbe  rerolutioDarT  goremment,  the 
moat  abaolate  and  ferodoas  of  which  history  affords  any  exam- 
pie,  displayed  an  energy  that  trionipbed  over  all  obsucles, 
carried  dismay  to  the  extremities  of  Europe,  and  presented  a 
political  piciare,  that  will  excite  the  astonishment  and  the  ab- 
horrence of  posterity.  This  tcrnlic  goyemment,  composed 
of  jacolMnical  demagogues,  annihilating  all  oppoution,  and  re- 
strained by  no  principle  nor  pity,  had  tbe  absolute  power  of 
disposing  at  pleasure  of  tbe  property,  the  labour,  and  the  blood 
of  24,000,000  of  people  ;  a  circumstance  UDparallelcd  in  an. 
cient  or  modem  history. 

By  the  expedient  of  assignats,  and  a  decree  to  enfoite  their 
circulation,  an  immense  paper  currency  was  created,  and  in* 
numerable  confiscations  and  requisitions  contributed  to  in- 
crease the  public  resources.  A  mlUton  of  soldiers  were  le- 
vied ;  and  terror  inspired  the  generals  with  a  desperate  <:ou- 
rage.  Those  that  were  unfortunate,  were  immediately  de- 
nounced to  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  which  indiscriminately 
condemned  all  the  victims  marked  out  for  destruction.  Among 
these  was  the  brave  Custine,  whose  successes  had  been  so 
important  and  brilliant.  He  was  accused  of  having  maintain- 
ed an  improper  correspondence  with  the  enemy,  and  of  hav- 
ing neglected  various  opportunities  of  throwing  succours  into 
Valenciennes.  In  that  calamitous  period,  and  before  that 
atrocious  tribunal,  impeachment  was  equivalent  to  proof.  Cus- 
tine, one  of  the  bravest  defenders  of  the  nation,  was  condemn- 
ed to  the  guillotine,  and  died  with  that  tranquillity  of  mind 
which  conscious  rectitude  inspires. 

The  trial  and  condemnation  of  the  queen  immediately  fol- 
lowed. She  heai*d  the  sanguinary  sentence  with  heroic  intre- 
pidity, and  met  her  fate  with  dignity  and  composure,  in  the 
thirty-eighth  year  of  her  age.  Brissot  and  his  party  were  the 
next  victims^  being  condemned  on  vague  accusations  of  a 
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conspiracy  a^inst  the  unity  and  indivisibility  of  the  republic* 
Valaze,  on  hearing  his  sentence*  stabbed  himself  at  the  bar  of 
the  tribunal,  firissot  and  his  other  companions,  to  the  nam* 
ber  of  twenty-one  persons,  suffered  death  by  the  guillotine, 
manifesting  in  their  last  moments  the  most  heroic  unconcern. 
The  weak  and  wavering  but  profligate  Duke  of  Orleans,  ac- 
cused of  aspiring  to  the  sovereignty,  was  likewise  brought  to 
the  block.  The  charge  was  not  substantiated  by  any  proof ; 
and  his  real  designs  remain  a  secret  to  posterity.  His  destruc- 
tion, however,  was  determined,  and  the  firmness  which  he  dis- 
played at  his  death,  formed  a  contrast  wit^  the  weakness  and 
irresolution  that  had  marked  his  conduct  through  life.  The 
£Eu:tion  of  the  Gironde  now  sank  under  the  power  of  the  Moun- 
tain party.  The  eloquent  Barnave,  the  virtuous  Bailly,  with 
Beauharnois  and  Biron,  beloved  by  the  people  and  the  army, 
were  brought  to  the  scaffold ;  and  while  France  was  invaded 
on  every  side,  and  resembled  a  city  closely  besieged,  the  re- 
volutionary government  multiplied  proscriptions  in  order  to 
prevent  revolt  by  the  operation  of  terror.  Amidst  the  com- 
plicated horrors  of  this  dreadful  period,  one  of  the  most  fero« 
cious  of4he  tyrants  of  France  met  with  his  fate  from  a  female 
hand.  Charlotte  Corday,  Inspired  with  a  heroic  enthusiasm* 
not  inferior  to  that  which  animated  the  celebrated  Maid  of  Or- 
leans, like  hen  obtained  an  immortal  name.  She  took  a  jour- 
ney to  Paris  for  the  express  purpose  of  putting  an  end  to  the 
existence  of  the  infernal  Marat,  of  whom  she  had  no  know- 
ledge, but  by  the  calamities  which  he  brought  upon  her  ccmn- 
try.  After  having  identified  his  person  she  plunged  a  dagger 
into  his  heart,  and  he  immediately  expired.  Glorying  in  hav- 
ing exterminated  a  monster,  she  suffered  death  by  the  guillo- 
tine with  indexible  firmness,  in  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  her  age. 
This  terrific  and  horrible  government,  not  contented  with 
exercising  tyranny  over  men,  proceeded,  at  last,  to  impieties 
against  God,  which  will  astonish  and  shock  the  most  distant 
poster!^.  The  Christian  religion  was  abolished  by  a  decree 
of  the  Convention.  The  priests,  who  sat  in  that  assembly,  pub- 
licly abjured  their  creed,  and  the  churches  were  shut  up  after 
being  despoiled  of  their  sacred  emblems  and  ornaments.  Athe- 
ists now  directed  the  councils,  and  desperadoes  conducted  the 
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iboi^ler  of  iu  ip^yhiranta-    The  repnblkaos  theo  dnccted 
their  march  to  Toulooy  vhere  thqr  anifed  id  the  month  of 
Norember,  and  begn  to  erect  their  balletica.    The  Biiti^ 
general,  O'Hara,  was  wounded  and  taken  priaoper  in  aaonie. 
On  the  19th  of  December,  Port  Malgrave,  defiended  bf  aboTC 
3000  men,  with  twentjr  pieces  of  cannon,  and  several  mortars, 
was  attacked  and  carried  bjrthe  rcpablicans  in  less  than  an  hour. 
The  town  was  then  bombarded  from  noon  imtil  ten  o'ckick  at 
nif^ht,  when  it  was  precipitately  evacuated  bjr  the  allies,  and  as 
manf  of  the  inbabitanu  as  could  crowd  into  the  ships  ^  but  many 
thousands  were  left  on  shore  exposed  to  the  fury  of  their  ene- 
mies.    The  horrors  of  that  dreadful  n%ht  esceed  the  powers 
of  description,  and  even  of  imagination.    The  bustle,  the  con- 
Ibsion  of  the  people  who  got  on  board  the  vessels,  the  massa- 
cre of  those  left  on  shore,  the  thundering  of  artillery,  and  the 
conflagrauon  of  the  town  and  the  shipping  altogether,  formed 
a  scene  which  no  pen  can  describe,  which  no  pencil  can  paint. 
During  these  successes,  the  system  of  terror  still  reigned  at 
Paris  with  unabated  vigour ;  and  the  mutual  distrust  of  the  ty- 
rants rendered  it  equally  destructive  to  themselves  and  to  those 
over  whom  they  tyrannized.    In  the  month  of  March,  the  ensu- 
ing year,  1794,  Hcbert,  Momoro,  and  eighteen  others  of  this 
diabolical  Convention,  being  impeached  by  their  colleagues, 
were  immedialeiy  condemned  and  executed.     Paris  was  at 
this  time  a  rendezvous  of  robbers  and  assassins,  collected  to- 
gether from  every  part  of  France  ;  and  padd  by  the  factions. 
One  of  their  most  eminent  political  writers  thus  describes  the 
state  of  that  capital.     <<  A  stranger  arriving  at  Paris,  met  in 
the  streets  only  men  of  a  hideous  and  ferocious  aspect :  women 
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disgusting  and  lost  to  all  shame  :  nothing  was  heard  but  brutal 
speeches  and  atrocious  blasphemy.  In' every  commune,  in 
every  section,  were  esublished  clubs  and  revolutionary  com- 
mittees, consisting  of  banditti  immersed  in  crimes,  they  had 
not  the  right  to  save  any  one  ;  but  their  power  to  denounce, 
imprison,  plunder,  and  send  innocence  to  the  scaffold,  was 
unlimited.  The  dregs  of  the  people  were  paid  to  assist  at 
assemblies,  in  order  to  encourage  guilt,  to  terrify  moderation, 
and  to  applaud  executions.  No  one  could  awake  in  safety  nor 
sleep  without  dread.  The  slightest  noise  at  the  door  of  a  house 
spread  alarm  in  families ;  they  always  thgught  they  saw  the 
arrival  of  robbers  and  jailors.  Men  the  most  violent  in  favour 
of  the  revolution  were  not  secured  by  the  pledges,  frequently 
criminal,  which  they  had  given  :  all  were  equally  exposed  to  the 
suspicious  fury  of  the  new  Syllas  of  France.  The  same  scaffold 
exhibited  a  scene,  in  which  were  sacrificed  the  zealous  roy- 
alist, the  intrepid  constitutionalist,  the  fanatical  priest,  the  san- 
guinary jacobin,  the  opulent  financier,  the  obscure  artificer,  the 
celebrated  philosopher,  the  shameless  prostitute,  innocent  vir- 
gin, and  the  ferocious  anarchist.  This  government,  in  its  de- 
lirium, resembled  those  cruel  scourges,  those  fatal  epidemical 
distempers,  which  rapidly  depopulate  a  vast  region  by  mowing 
down,  indiscriminately,  all  ranks,  all  sexes,  and  all  ages.^'* 

It  was  impossible  that  so  horrid  a  state  of  things  cotfld  long 
exist ;  and  the  members  of  the  Pandemonium  of  Paris,  having 
reached  the  last  stage  of  tyranny,  at  length  exterminated  one 
another,  and  successively  fell  on  the  same  scaffolds  on  which 
thousands  of  innocent  victims  had  been  immolated.  Robes- 
pierre, in  the  first  place,  dreading  the  ferocious  courage  of 
Danton,  Fabre  d'Eglantine,  and  Chabot,  three  of  the  most 
finished  desperadoes  of  the  Convention,  caused  them  to  be  . 
arrested  with  several  of  their  adherents,  and  without  confront* 
ing  them  with  any  witnesses  hurried  them  away  to  the  scaffold. 
After  these  executions,  Robespierre  became  all-powerful,  and 
the  government  of  France,  altliough  nominally  republican,  was 
almost  entirely  vested  in  the  person  of  that  usurper.  Support* 

•  Segur.  Hist.  Fred.  William,  vol.  S.  cAx.  11. 
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ed  by  a  numerooa  and  atrocious  bandittii  he  set  no  bonnds  to 
bis  cruelty.   Under  his  sanguinary  administration,  the  prisons 
of  Paris  conWned  at  one  time  above  70<K)  persons.    Every- 
day witnessed  the  immolation  of  sixty  or  eighty  victims  at  a 
timet  and  the  dungeons  of  the  capitsd  were  filled  and  emptied 
with  the  most  horrible  rapidity.  In  the  departments  Le  Bon^ 
Carriere  and  others  exercised  the  same  cruelties,  and  France^ 
covered  with  bas tiles   and  with  scaffold s,  was  deluged  with 
tears  and  with  blood.     The  angelic  beauty  and  unoffending 
innocence  of  Madame  Elizabeth,  sister  of  the  late  unfortunate 
monarch,  could  no];  protect  her  against  the  cruelties  of  this 
sanguinary  period.     She  was  condemned  on  the  most  frivo- 
lous pretexts,  and  perished  by  the  revolutionary  axe  without 
even  the  appearance  of  guilt :  her  royal  blood  was  her  only 
crime.     This  beautiful  and  amiable  princess  was  guillotined 
the  last  of  twenty-six  persons  led  the  same  day  to  the  scaffold. 
The  infamous  Robespierre  now  seemed  to  aim  at  the  total 
extermination  of  all  persons  of  property,  and  the  destruction  of 
all  the  existing  authorities,  in  order  to  reign  over  a  murderous 
banditti.   But  his  career  was  drawing  towards  its  termination. 
He  began  to  conspire  the  destruction  of  his  colleagues,  who 
were  not  ignorant  of  his  designs  and  of  their  own  danger.  Bar- 
ras,  Freron,  Revere,  Le  Gendrc,  Bourdon,  Merlin  de  Thion- 
ville,  Taliien,  and  Lecoinire^  resolved  to  prevent  their  own 
destruction  by  the  death  of  the  tyrant.     Robespierre  being  ia* 
formed  of  the  conspiracy,  and  relying  on  a  majority  of 
jacobins,  and  on  the  assistance  of  the  communes  of  PariS: 
well  as  on  the  succours  of  Hcnriot,  commandant  of  the 
tional  guard,  thought  himself  able  to  attack  with  impunity 
other  numbers ;  to  obtain  a  decree  of  impeachment  agai 
them ;  and  to  establish  his  own  absolute  power.     Ascend 
the  ^ribune,  he  pronounced  a  viulent  harangue  on  the  situai 
of  the  republic.    The  proposition  of  ordering  it  to  be  prin 
was  boldly  opposed  by  Bourdon,  Vadier,  and  Cambon,  who 
cused  htm  of  misrepresentation  and  falsehood.  The  tyrant 
seeing  his  influence  in  the  senate  on  the  point  of  being  o' 
thrown,  repaired  to  tne  jacobins  and  inflamed  their  minds  I 
representation  of  their  common  danger.     The  next  duy  '* 
laud  de  Varennes  accused  Robespierre,  St.  Just,  CoutI 
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Henriot,  and  La  Valette,  of  tyranny,  and  of  a  wish  to  massacre 
the  Convention.  A  general  cry  of  ">down  with  the  tyrant" 
prevented  his  answer  from  being  heard.  Tallien  then  rose, 
moved  his  arrest,  and  drawing  a  dagger  swore  he  would 
plunge  it  into  the  heart  of  the  tyrant,  if  the  Convention  had 
not  the  courage  to  break  their  chains.  The  assembly  then 
ordered  him  and  his  accomplices  to  be  arrested  i  but  when  he 
was  led  to  prison,  the  administrator  of  the  police  refused  to 
receive  him,  and  a  determined  band  of  jacobins  dispersing  the 
guardsy  curried  him  ii)  triumph  to  the  Hotel  de  Viile.  Hen* 
riot  at  the  same  lime  had  been  arrested  at  the  committee  of 
public  safety,  and  liberated  by  a  body  of  800  armed  banditti. 
The  tyrants  were  now  masters  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  at  the 
head  of  the  commune  of  Paris,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  po- 
pulace, which  appeared  ready  for  their  defence.  Had  they 
immediately  marched  to  attack  the  hall  of  the  Convention, 
which  was  unguarded,  they  might  have  sacrificed  their  accu- 
sers, and  established  their  own  empire.  Happily,  however, 
their  confusion,  or  their  cowardice,  caused  them  to  let  slip' 
this  opportunity,  and  the  Convention  adopted  the  most  vigo- 
rous measures.  Barras  and  some  of  his  colleagues,  were  en- 
trusted with  the  command  of  the  capital.  The  citizens  being 
summoned  to  the  defence  of  liberty,  and  the  extinction  of  ty- 
ranny, flew  to  arms;  and  the  deputies  having  assembled  some 
of  the  sections,  proceeded  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where  they 
read  the  decree  of  the  Convention  to  the  surrounding  multi- 
tude, and  without  opposition  seized  all  the  conspirators.  Ro- 
bespierre, seeing  himself  deserted  by  the  populace,  on  whose 
support  he  relied,  and  convinced  that  all  was  lost,  shot  him- 
self in  the  mouth  with  a  pistol ;  the  ball  carried  away  part  of 
his  jaw,  but  did  not  terminate  his  existence.  During  the 
space  of  twenty *four  hours  he  saw  the  universal  joy  which  hit 
<lownfall  excited.  He  was  compelled  to  appear  before  that 
revolutionary  tribunal,  which  he  had  so  long  made  the  instru- 
ment of  his  assassinations,  and  being  condemned  by  the  ac* 
complices  of  his  crimes,  was,  together  with  the  younger  Ro- 
bespierre his  brother,  Couthon,  St.  Just,  Lebas,  Henriot,  and 
others,  in  all  twenty-one  in  number,  conducted,  on  the  38th  of 
July,  1794,  to  the  scaffold  amidst  the  loud  bursts  of  public 
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ed  by  a  nomerom  and  atrocious  banditti  he  set  no  bounds  to 
his  cruelty.  Under  his  sanguinary  administration,  the  prisons 
of  Paris  contained  at  one  time  above  7000  persons.  Every 
day  witnessed  the  immolation  of  sixty  or  eighty  victims  at  a 
time,  and  the  dunj^eons  of  the  capital  were  filled  and  emptied 
with  the  most  horrible  rapidity.  In  the  departments  Lie  Bon>. 
Carriers  and  others  exercised  the  same  cruehies,  and  France, 
covered  with  bastiles  and  with  scaffolds,  was  deluf^ed  with 
tears  and  with  blood.  The  angelic  beauty  and  unoffending 
innocence  of  Madame  Elizabeth,  sister  of  the  late  unfortunate 
monarch,  could  no{  protect  her  against  the  cruelties  of  this 
sanguinary  period.  She  was  condemned  on  the  most  frivo- 
lous pretexts,  and  perished  by  the  revolutionary  axe  witiiout 
even  the  appearance  of  guilt :  her  royal  blood  was  her  only 
crime.  This  beautiful  and  amiable  princess  was  guillotined 
the  last  of  twenty-six  persons  led  the  same  day  to  the  scaffold. 
The  infamous  Robespierre  now  seemed  to  aim  at  the  total 
extermination  of  all  persons  of  property,  and  the  destruction  of 
all  the  existing  authorities,  in  order  to  reign  over  a  murderous 
banditti.  But  his  career  was  drawing  towards  its  termination. 
He  began  to  conspire  the  destruction  of  his  colleagues,  who 
were  not  ignorant  of  his  designs  and  of  their  own  danger.  Bar- 
ras,  Freron,  Rovere,  Le  Gendre,  Bourdon,  Merlin  de  Thion- 
viile,  Taiiien,  and  Lecointre^  resolved  to  prevent  their  own 
destruction  by  the  death  of  the  tyrant.  Robespierre  being  ia- 
formed  of  the  conspiracy,  and  relying  on  a  majority  of  the 
jacobins,  and  on  the  assistance  of  the  communes  of  Paris,  as 
well  as  on  the  succours  of  Henriot,  commandant  of  the  na- 
tional guard,  thought*  himself  able  to  attack  with  impunity  the 
other  members  ;  to  obtain  a  decree  of  impeachment  against 
them ;  and  to  establish  his  own  absolute  power.  Ascending 
the  ^ribune,  he  pronotinced  a  violent  harangue  on  the  situation 
of  the  republic.  The  proposition  of  ordering  it  to  be  printed 
was  boldly  opposed  by  Bourdon,  Vadier,  and  Cambon,  who  ac- 
cused him  of  misrepresentation  and  falsehood.  The  tyrant  now 
seeing  his  influence  in  the  senate  on  the  point  of  being  over- 
thrown, repaired  to  the  jacobins  and  inflamed  their  minds  by  a 
repi'esentation  of  their  common  danger.  The  next  day  Bil- 
laud  de  Varennes  accused  Robespierre,  St.  Just,  Couthon, 
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Henrioti  and  La  Valette,  of  tyranny,  and  of  a  wish  to  massacre 
the  Convention.  A  general  cry  of  "'down  with  the  tyrant" 
prevented  his  answer  from  being  heard.  Tallien  then  rose, 
moved  his  arrest,  and  drawing  a  dagger  swore  he  wouki 
plunge  it  into  the  heart  of  the  tyrant,  if  the  Convention  had 
not  the  courage  to  break  their  chains.  The  assembly  then 
ordered  him  and  his  accomplices  to  be  arrested  ;  but  when  be 
was  led  to  prison,  tlte  administrator  of  the  police  refused  to 
receive  him,  and  a  determined  band  of  jacobins  dispersing  the 
guards,  carried  him  iq  triumph  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Hen- 
riot  at  the  same  time  had  been  arrested  at  the  commutee  of 
public  safety,  and  liberated  by  a  body  of  800  armed  banditti. 
The  tyrants  were  now  masters  of  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  at  the 
head  of  the  commune  of  Paris,  surrounded  by  a  numerous  po- 
pulace, which  appeared  ready  for  their  defence.  Had  they 
immediately  marched  to  attack  the  hall  of  the  Convention, 
which  was  unguarded,  they  might  have  sacrificed  their  accu- 
sers, and  established  their  own  empire.  Happily,  however, 
their  confusion,  or  their  cowardice,  caused  them  to  let  slip' 
this  opportunity,  and  the  Convention  adopted  the  most  vigo- 
rous measures.  Barras  and  some  of  his  colleagues,  were  en- 
trusted with  the  command  of  the  capital.  The  citizens  being 
summoned  to  the  defence  of  liberty,  and  the  extinction  of  ty* 
ranny,  flew  to  arms ;  and  the  deputies  having  assembled  some 
of  the  sections,  proceeded  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  where  they 
read  the  decree  of  the  Convention  to  the  surrounding  multi- 
tude, and  without  opposition  seized  all  the  conspirators.  Ro- 
bespierre, seeing  himself  deserted  by  the  populace,  on  whose 
support  he  relied,  and  convinced  that  all  was  lost,  shot  him- 
self in  the  mouth  with  a  pistol ;  the  ball  carried  away  part  of 
his  jaw,  but  did  not  terminate  his  existence.  During  the 
space  of  twenty-four  hours  he  saw  the  unLversal'joy  which  hia 
<lownfall  excited.  He  was  compelled  to  appear  before  that 
revolutionary  tribunal,  which  he  had  so  long  made  the  instru- 
ment of  his  assassinations,  and  being  condemned  by  the  ac* 
complices  of  his  crimes,  was,  together  with  the  younger  Ro- 
bespierre his  brother,  Couthon,  St.  Just,  Lebas,  Henriot,  and 
others,  in  all  twenty-one  in  number,  conducted,  on  the  33th  of 
July,  1794,  to  the  scaffold  amidst  the  loud  bursts  of  public 
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execration.  The  name  of  Robeltpierre  will  long  stand  cotT" 
spicuous  in  the  annals  of  infamy,  as  that  of  a  monster,  nrho,  in 
cruelty,  surpassed  all  the  tyrants  of  modern  times,  and  all  those 
of  antiquity.  The  reign  of  terror  was  now  speedily  terminat- 
ed. Legendre,  the  intrepid  enemy  of  that  tyranny  to  which  he 
had  nearly  fallen  a  victim,  went  with  a  band  of  determined 
followers  to  the  jacobin  club,  dislodged  them  from  their  den, 
and  shut  up  their  hall  of  assembly.  The  iniquitous  judges 
and  juries  of  the  revolutionary  tribunal,  the  proconsul  Lcbon, 
and  the  infamous  Carrie  re,  the  depopulator  of  La  Vendecy 
were  successively  brought  to  the  scaffold.  The  revolutiona- 
ry committees  were  dissolved  and  pursued  by  the  public  ven- 
geance. 

Notwithstanding  these  internal  scenes  of  horror,  which 
France  during  this  pdriod  displayed,  her  external  efforts  were 
prodigidus,  and  generally  crowned  with  success.  In  this  year, 
1/94,  Europe  was  ensanguined  by  the  most  numerous  and  for- 
midable armies  that  the  modern  world  had  ever  seen  collect- 
ed. The  republic  had  on  foot  in  six  armies  780,000  men,  and 
the  seven  armies  of  the  coalition  amounted  to  not  less  than 
356,000.*  Camot,  the  minister  of  the  war  department,  had 
already  produced  a  great  revolution  in  tactics.  Soaring  above 
the  ordinary  system  of  circumscribed  manoeuvres,  he  formed 
extensive  plans  of  operation,  and  combined  the  movements  of 
different  armies  in  an  immense  space,  like  the  evolutions  of  a 
few  regiments  on  a  narrow  plain.  Jourdan,  Pichegru,  Mo- 
reau,  Kleber,  and  several  other  generals  whose  names  this  war 
lias  immortalized,  executed  with  skill  the  designs  that  were 
planned  by  his  genius.  Taking  advantage  of  the  superiority 
of  their  numbers,  they  exhibited  a  new  mode  of  making  war 
contrary  to  all  former  practice,  and  without  regarding  the 
strong  places  left  in  their  rear,  disconcerted  by  their  bold  move- 
ments the  methodical  system  of  their  enemies.  The  arrival 
of  the  emperor  in  the  Netherlands  to  take  the  supreme  com- 
mand, inspired  the  allies  with  only  a  temporary  ardour.  The 
Prince  of  Saxe  Cobourg  was  tbtally  defeated  by  General  Jour« 
dan  at  Fleurus.     Fearing  to  be  turned  by  another  army  of 
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70,000  men  under  Pichegni,  who  had  just  defeated  the  allies 
and  taken  Ypres,  and  threatened  by  a  third  army  which  had 
.  compelled  the  Austrians  under  Beaulieu  to  evacuate  Namur^ 
he  attempted  to  make  a  stand  in  the  forest  of  Soignes,  but 
was  driven  out  with  the  loss  of  7000  men,  and  obliged  to  re- 
tire towards  Macstricht.  The  English,  pressed  by  the  supe* 
rior  numbera  of  Pichcgru's  forces,  retreated  towards^ Breda. 
The  Emperor  returned  to  Vienna,  and  ordered  his  armies  to 
reure  into  Germany.  During  the  remainder  of  the  campaign, 
the  republicans  subdued  the  whole  of  the  Austrian  Nether* 
lands,  with  Maestricht,  Nimeguen,  and  Aix  la  Chapelle  ;  de- 
feated Clairfait  near  Juliers,  and  took  possession  of  Cologne 
and  Bon.  In  other  quarters  the  French  were  also  victorious. 
In  Italy  they  made  themselves  masters  of  Oneglia.  On  the 
side  of  the  Pyrenees  they  were  equally  successful,  and  de* 
feated  the  Spaniards  at  St.  Jean  de  Luz,  Figuires,  and  Imn. 
It  may  not  be  an.'^s  to  observe,  that  in  this  vear  the  revolu* 
tionary  government,  under  the  direction  of  Robespierre  and 
his  faction,  signalized  its  atrocity  by  a  decree  ordering  all  the 
English  who  should  be  taken  prisoners  to  be  immediately  put 
to  the  sword.  This  law,  which  would  dishonour  a  council  of 
savages,  will  be  remembered  to  their  eternal  disgrace ;  while 
the  noble  and  humane  manifesto  of  the  Dake  of  York  on  this 
occasion  will  reflect  the  greatest  honour  on  his  royal  high- 
nesses conduct.  To  the  credit  of  the  French  con^manders  it 
must  also  be  observed,  that  this  sanguinary  decree  of  the  con- 
vention was  not  obeyed  by  any  of  the  armies. 

The  campaign  of  1794  closed  with  the  most  signal  successes 
on  the  part  of  the  Republic,  and  that  of  the  following  year 
completely  changed  the  destinies  of  Europe.  The  frost  having 
set  in  with  unusual  rigour,  a  strong  column  of  French  past  the 
Maese  and  attacked  the  allies ;  who,  being  defeated  at  every 
pointy  retreated  before  them.  On  the  10th  of  January,  Piche- 
gru,  having  completed  his  arrangements,  began  his  grand 
movement.  His  plans  were  judicious,  and  his  means  were  im- 
mense ;  and  though  General  Walmoden  distinguished  himself 
by  his  perseverance  and  courage,  in  his  critical  situation,  he 
found  it  impossible  to  stop  the  progress  of  the  republican  ar* 
my.    Pichegru  made  a  general  attack  upon  Walmoden's  po- 
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ution ;  the  allies  were  defeated  in  every  quarter.  ClairSut  was 
repulsed  aud  driven  into  Germany.  The  French  then  advanc- 
ed into  UolUnd.  Utrepht,  Rotterdam,  and  Dort|  successively 
surrendered  to  their  arms.  The  Stadtboider  and  his  Camily 
retired  into  England.  On  the  20th  January,  Pichegru  enter- 
ed  Amsterdam  in  triumph.  In  a  few  weeks  the  whole  of  the 
United  States  submitted,  and  the  government  was  new-mo- 
delled, nearly  on  the  French  plan.  In  Spain  the  republicans 
were  equally  successful.  Having  taken  Fontarabia,  and  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  greatest  part  of  the  provinces  of 
Biscay  and  Catalonia,  nothing  could  prevent  them  from  ad- 
vancing to  Madrid.  The  Prussian  and  Austiian  troops,  as 
well  as  their  commanders,  being  on  bad  terms,  and  the  King 
of  Prussia  seeing  no  prospect  of  advantage  by  the  war,  entered 
into  a  negotiation,  and  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Republic  on 
the  20th  April  1795.  On  the  22d  of  July  folh>wing,  peace  also 
took  place  between  France  and  Spain.  In  two  campaigns,  the 
French  republic  had  gained  twenty-nine  pitched  battles,  taken 
152  cities  and  towns,  3800  pieces  of  cannon,  90  standards,  and 
70,000  muskets ;  killed  80,000  men,  made  90,000  prisoners, 
and  detached  from  the  coalition  two  of  its  principal  members. 
So  tremendous  a  scene  of  exertion,  and  so  unexpected  a  tide 
of  success,  baffled  all  tactical  calculations,  and  astonished  all 
Europe. 

The  Rupublic,  however,  was  not  less  unfortunate  by  sea  than 
successful  by  land.  England  annihilated  its  naval  force,  seized 
several  of  its  colonies  as  well  as  the  island  of  Corsica,  and' 
reigned  triumphant  on  the  Ocean.  Its  intci*nal  situation,  like- 
wise, was  far  from  exhibiting  a  scene  of  tranquillity.  The 
jacobins  and  anarchists,  although  they  had  lost  their  most  emi- 
nent lei^ders,  were  yet  numerous  and  powerful ;  and  made 
several  efforts  to  revive  the  system  of  terror.  It  was  not  till 
long  after  this  period,  and  after  the  defeat  of  repeated  con- 
spiraciesj  that  internal  order  was  completely  established.  On 
the  9th  of  June  the  Dauphin,  son  of  the  unfortunate  Louis  XVL 
died  in  the  prison  of  the  Temple.  His  disorder  was  of  a  scro- 
phulous  nature ;  and  although  it  does  not  appear  that  medical 
aid  was  either  denied  or  neglected,  it  is  highly  probable  that 
his  long  confinement)  i£  it  did  not  cause;  contributed  at  least 
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to  accelerate  his  death.  The  fatal  shade  .which  enveloped  the 
existence  and  the  end  of  this  unfortunate  child,  excitea  reflec* 
tions  painful  to  humanity. 

This  year,  also,  the  unfortunate  expedition  to  the  bay  of 
Quiberon  took  place,  where  the  English  and  the  emigrants 
having  landed  and  taken  possession  of  the  fort,  were  surprised 
by  General  Hoche,  who  killed  or  made  prisoners  the  greatest 
part  of  those  forces.  The  emigrant  officers,  clergy,  Sec.  among 
whom  were  the  Count  de  Sombreuil  and  the  Bishop  of  Dol, 
were  condemned  to  death  by  a  military  tribunal. 

In  the  following  campaign  of  1796,  the  celebrated  General 
Buonaparte  first  began  to  attract  the  notice  of  Europe.  Being 
appointed  to  the  command  of  the  army  of  Italy,  the  rapidity  of 
his  movements  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  success  excited  asto- 
nishment. Five  battles,  in  little  more  than  a  month,  ended  the 
war  with  Sardinia ;  Suvoy  and  Nice  were  by  treaty  ceded  to 
France.  Buonaparte  pursued  his  success,  defeated  ^he  Aus* 
trian  general  Beaulieu  at  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  entered  the  Mi- 
lanese, and  gained  possession  of  the  whole  of  Lombardy. 
Wurmscr,  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  imperial  commanders,  ar- 
riving from  Germany  with  a  numerous  and  well  appointed  ar- 
my, composed  of  the  flower  of  the  Austrian  troops,  Italy  be- 
came the  theatre  of  a  bloody  contest.  The  Austrians  at  first 
were  victorious.  They  repulsed  the  French,  and  obliged  them 
to  raise  the  siege  of  Muntua.  Buonaparte,  however,  after  a 
series  of  bloody  and  well  contested  actions,  at  last  drove  Wurm- 
ser  with  the  remains  of  his  shattered  army  into  Mantua,  where 
he  was  closely  besieged  by  the  victor.  The  Austrians  under 
General  Alvinzy,  made  a  grand  but  ineffectual  effort  to  relieve 
the  gallant  Wurmser  and  his  besieged  army.  A  bloody  battle 
took  place  ut  Arcole,  where  the  victory  was  decisive  on  the  . 
side  of  the  French,  and  Mantua  was  at  last  obliged  to  surren- 
der. Nothing  could  now  arrest  the  progress  of  the  republican 
arms.  The  French  advanced  into  the  papal  territories,  took 
possession  of  Rome,  and  compelled  the  Pope,  the  King  of  Na- 
ples, and  the  other  Italian  princes,  to  submit  to  such  terms  as 
the  victors  thought  fit  to  impose.  The  northern  part  of  Italy 
was  formed  into  a  distinct  sute,  called  the  Cisalpine  Repub- 
lic.   The  French  took  possession  also  of  Venice ;  a  tumult 
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having^  happened  in  that  city,  in  which  some  French  soldiers 
left  in  the  hospitals  had  been  murdered)  this  circumstance  fur- 
nished them  a  pretext  for  making  so  noble  an  addition  to  their 
conquests.  After  the  capture  of  Mantua,  the  yictorious  Buo- 
naparte peQetrated  through  the  Tyrol ;  and  after  several  hard 
fought  actions  with  the  Archduke  Charles,  who  gallantly  op- 
posed but  could  not  stop  his  progress,  advanced  so  near  to 
Vienna,  that  the  Emperor  found  it  necessary  to  enter  into  a 
negotiation.  A  truce  was  agreed  to,  and  a  peace  was  conclud- 
ed at  Campo  Formio,  in  October  1797,  between  the  Emperor 
and  the  French  republic. 

During  these  transactions,  a  strong  opposition  arose  in  the 
Council  of  Five-hundred  against  the  directorial  government ; 
and  a  division  in  the  Directory  itself,  as  two  of  its  members, 
Carnot  and  Barthelemi,  took  part  with  the  councils  against  the 
three  other  directors.  The  conduct  of  the  Directory  was  se- 
verely censured ;  and,  among  a  variety  of  other  reforms,  a  re- 
trenchment of  expenses  in  civil  and  military  offices  was  pro- 
posed. The  army  was  in  the  interest  of  Barras  and  the  two 
other  directors  of  his  party,  who,  encouraged  by  this  support, 
ordered  the  alarm  guns  to  be  fired,  and  the  halls  of  the  coun- 
cils to  be  surrounded  with  a  military  force.  General  Ange- 
reau  entered  the  hall  of  tlie  Council  of  Five-hundred,  seized 
Pichegru  the  President  with  his  own  hands,  and  ordering 
eighteen  other  members  to  be  arrested,  committed  them  to 
the  Temple.  Carnot  and  Barthelemi  were  implicated;  but 
the  former,  taking  advantage  of  the  tumult,  made  his  escape. 
All  the  rest  were  transported  to  Cayenne,  from  which  Pichel 
gru,  Barthelemi,  and  some  others  found  means  to  escape  to 
Europe.  The  power  of  Barras  and  his  party  being  now  ren- 
dered'complete,  they  projected  new  schemes  of  conquest,  in 
order  to- give  the  armies  employment  and  opportunity  of  plun- 
der. On  the  occasion  of  a  French  general  being  killed  in  a 
tumult  at  Rome,  the  Pope  was  deposed  and  carried  prisoner 
into  France,  and  a  Ron)<in  republic  was  erected.  Switzerland 
was  also  invaded,  and  its  government  new  modelled.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  next  year,  1 7V8,  a  peace,  on  the  basis  of  the 
treaty  of  Campo  Formio,  was  concluded  between  the  republic 
and  the  states  of  the  German  empire. 
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On  the  conclusion  of  these  treaties  of  peace,  the  numeiroaff 
armies  of  France,  wanting  employ ment,  became  a  burden  not 
easy  to  support.  An  immediate  invasion  of  Great  Britain  was 
therefore  announced,  and  an  army  collected  on  the  eonst  ap- 
parently for  tliat  purpose.  The  Directory,  however,  being 
convinced  of  the  impracticability  of  this  enterprise,  if  ever  it 
was  really  intended,  changed  the  project  of  the  invasion  of 
England  for  an  expedition  against  Egypt,  a  countiy  which  pro- 
mised a  less  important  and  splendid,  but  a  more  certain  con- 
quest. In  the  month  of  May,  1798,  Buonaparte  sailed  from 
Toulon  with  an  army  consisting,  according  to  the  common 
accounts,  of  about  40,000  men,  chiefly  the  veterans  of  the 
Italian  army.  His  usual  good  fortune  attended  him  on  this 
occasion.  Being  arrived  at  Malta,  he  demanded  permission 
to  water  his  fleet,  and,  on  the  Grand  Master's  refusal,  landed 
a  part  of  his  forces  and  seized  on  the  island  ;  which,  with  all 
its  dependencies  was  surrendered  to  the  French  republic « 
After  this  conquest,  leaving  in  Malta  a  garrison  of  4000  men, 
he  proceeded  for  Egypt,  and,  having  escaped  the  vigilance 
of  the  British  fleet  under  Admiral  Nelson,  arrived  on  the  coast 
about  the  1st  of  July  and  landed  his  troops.  Alexandria  was 
taken  by  assault  on  the  night  of  the  5th  of  July,  with  the  loss 
of  between  200  and  300  men.  Cairo,  defended  by  Morad  Bey 
with  a  considerable  body  of  Mamalukes,  was  attacked  and 
carried  on  the  23d  ;%  and  the  decisive  battle  of  the  Pyramids, 
fought  on  the  26th,  nearly  completed  the  conquest  of  £g]f'pt. 
The  fatal  blow  which  the  French  received  by  the  destruction 
of  their  fleet  in  the  Bay  of  Aboukir,  has  already  been  men- 
tioned. Their  land  forces,  however,  remained  in  possession 
of  the  country.  Buonapaite  to  secure  and  extend  his  conquests 
advanced  into  Syria ;  but  the  English  squadron  under  Sir  Sid- 
ney Smith  having  intercepted  the  flotilla,  which  was  bringing 
his  battering  artillery  and  ammunition  from  Egypt,  he  received 
a  decisive  check  at  Aci^.  Sir  Sidney  Smith  acting  in  concert 
with  the  Turks,  the  French  were  completely  repulsed  in  eve- 
ry assault  and  obliged  to  return  into  Egypt. 

This  unprincipled  attack  on  the  Turkish  dominions,  in  direct 

-violation  of  the  rights  of  neutrality,  compelled  the  Ottoman 

Porte  to  declare  war  against  the  French  republic.  Russia  also 
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esiereti  imo  au  suIiaDce  viih  Uie  Pdrte  and  vilh  lixi<;]aoa. 
Austria  seemed  viiang  vo  avidl  bcr&elf  uf  luc  jsdv^ottk^c  «iiich 
Uiift  confederacy  nfiurded.  Tiie  DirccUixyrAWArc  ol^  tiic  in- 
tCDlioiM  €i  the  c«Nin  of  VioiBft,  oidered  Gener^J  Jowdiin  lo 
cross  ihe  Rhine,  io  order  to  force  the  Diet  of  ILuisbou  u>  de- 
clare against  Uie  cDtrauce  of  the  Russoan  troops  inio  Geraumy . 
The  imperial  cabinet,  however,  being  now  assured  of  a  power- 
ful co-operation,  resolved  not  to  lose  the  advanta^  of  so  favour- 
able a  juncture ;  and  a  new  confederacy  appeared,  consisting 
of  Great  Britain,  Austria,  Russia,  Sardinia,  and  Naples.  The 
war  was  now  renewed,  and  for  some  tinie  the  French  were  sue 
cessful.  Their  armies  occupied  the  whole  of  Italy.  The  king 
of  Sardinia  was  reduced  to  the  net^essity  of  renouncing  the 
sovereignty  of  Piedmont,  and  retiring  to  the  island  from  which 
he  derived  his  title.  And  the  Neapolitan  monarch,  who  had 
obtained  possession  of  Rome,  was  repulsed ;  and  at  last  ex- 
pelled from  the  continent,  and  obliged  to  retreat  into  Sicily. 
But  the  republicans  soon  met  with  a  terrible  reverse.  On  the 
)5th  of  March,  General  Jourdan  was  defeated  by  the  Austriaas 
near  Siockach,  and  about  the  same  Ume  another  French  army 
veceivt'd  two  aucccssive  defeats  near  Verona.  About  the  mid. 
die  of  April,  the  Russian  army  uiKler  Marshal  Suwarcow  ar- 
rived. The  campaign  was  now  a  series  of  rapid  successes  oa 
the  iiitle  of  the  allies.  These,  however,  were  not  obtained  but 
by  a  number  of  hard  fought  battles  and  ensanguined  victories. 
In  spite  of  the  efforts  of  Moreau,  Macdonald,  Joubert,  and 
others  of  their  generals,  the  French  were  entirely  expelled  out 

of  Italy. 

Suwanow  now  advanced  into  Switzerland,  in  order  to  drive 
out  the  enemy,  and  to  enter  France  from  that  quarter.  On  this 
occasion  General  Massena  displayed  the  greatness  of  his  mi- 
litary talents.  Knowing  that  the  junction  of  Suwarrow's  army 
with  that  already  acimg  against  him,  would  form  a  superiority 
of  force  by  which  he  must  be  overpowered,  he  deieruiined 
immediately  to  attack  the  latter,  and  in  four  different  engage- 
frii'iits,  between  the  I4th  and  the  20ih  of  September,  repeatedly 
ftfU'ttitid  and  almost  exterminated  the  Austrian  and  Russian 
f^ffini  n  in  that  quarter.  By  these  decisive  and  successful  ef- 
^fri-i^  iMn^sena  completely  disconcerted  the  plans  of  the  Rus- 


'Bian  general)  who  on  his  arrival  in  SwiUerland,  found  himsetf 
tinder  the  necessity  of  retiring  into  Germany.  His  retreat, 
x>ver  mountains  covered  with  snow,  and  through  roads  almost 
impassable,  was  not  effected  without  great  difficulty  and  con- 
siderable loss. 

The  year  1 799  constitutes  a  new  «ra  in  the  history  of  France 
and  in  that  of  Europe.  A  total  alteration  of  the  constitution 
and  government  of  the  republic  took  place.  The  project  is 
attnbuted  to  the  Abb6  Sieyes,  and  the  enterprising  spirit  and 
popularity  of  'General  Buonaparte  rendered  him  a  fit  person 
to  carry  it  into  execution.  That  successful  chief  equally  dis- 
tinguished by  his  abilities  and  his  good  fortune,  escaping  the 
danger  of  the  seas  and  the  vigilance  of  the  English,  returned 
from  Egj^t  and  suddenly  made  his  appearance  in  France*  As 
the  first  step  to  that  elevation,  which  was  to -render  him  the 
arbiter  of  the  continent,  the  oouncil  of  ancients  appointed  him 
commandant  of  all  the  troops  in  Parts  and  its  vicinity,  includ- 
ing the  national  guards,  and  the  guards  of  the  councils.  They 
then  decreed  the  removal  of  the  legislative  body  from  Paris  to 
St.  Cloud.  On  its  meeting  at  that  place,  the  sitting  was  very 
tumultuous.  The  director,  Barras,  gave  in  his  resignation, 
and  the  assembly  proceeded  to  deliberate  on  the  choice  of  a 
successor  to  fill  that  ofBce.  General  Buonaparte  entering  the 
room,  attended  by  some  officers  and  grenadiers,  walked  up  to- 
wards the  president,  on  which  a  violent  agitation  took  place 
among  the  members.  Some  rising  precipitately  from  their 
seats,  rushed  on  to  seize  him  by  the  collar,  and  one  attempted 
to  stab  him,  but  the  blow  was  warded  off.  An  officer  then 
t^ntering  with  a  body  of  soldiers,  exclaimed,  <<  General  Buona- 
parte orders  the  hall  to  be  cleared."  The  order  Avas  imme- 
diate^ carried  into  effect,  and  the  sitting  being  resumed  in  the 
evening,  a  decree  was  passed  abolishing  the  directorial  go- 
vernment, and  vesting  the  executive  power  in  a  consular  tri- 
umvirate^ composed  of  General  Buonaparte,  L*Abb6  Sieyes, 
and  Roger  Oucas.  A  new  constitution  was  soon  afterwards 
framed,  which  vested  the  executive  power  almost  exclusively 
in  the  hands  of  General  Buonaparte,  who  was  then  distinguish- 
ed by  the  title  of  first  Consul  x)f  JE'rance. 


U4  »  jbeancj:. 

The  recent  losses  vhich  the  republic  had  sustained,  and  ^ 
dangers  with  which  it  was  threatened,  had  greatly  weakened 
the  authority  of  the  Directory  and  prepared  the  way  for  this 
reroluuoQ.    It  was  no  sooner  accomplished  than  affairs  began 
to  take  a  different  turn.    On  Suwarrow's  retreat,  a  misuoder- 
standing  bating  arisen  between  the  cabinets  of  St.  Petersburg 
and  \*ieona,  the  Russian  troops  were  recalled.     Masseoa  had 
a^ain  entered  Italy,  but  being  overpowered  was  obliged  to  re- 
ireai  into  Genosi  where  he  w^s  hard  pressed  by  the  Austriana* 
The  first  Consul  then  took  the  field.      Masaena  capitulated, 
and  marched  from  Genoa  with  about  16,000  men.     And  the 
iMttle  of  Marengo,  gained  by  the  first  consul,  rendered  him 
the  second  time  coaqueror  of  Italy.     In  this  battle  fell  the 
braTt  general  Dessaix  whose  valour  had  contributed  so  much 
m  the  victory^  and  who  had  gained  so  much  glory  in  Egypt. 
On  ^ib  fatal  day  of  Marengo  the  issue  of  the  war  was  decid- 
er! »  a  truce  was  immediately  agreed  to  and  peace  was  con- 
dudtdatLunevilleon  the  9th  February  1801,  between  France 
aind  \uuriat  piinci  pally  on  the  basis  of  the  treaty  of  Campo  For* 
r^  Y^  Netherlands  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  were  an- 
nexed to  the  republic ;  Venice,  Venetian  Istria,  Dalmatia,  &c. 
wc w  ctucd  to  Austria,  and  the  Cisalpine  republic  was  re-estab- 
lished*    In  IBOa,  a  peace  was  concluded  with  Great  Britain, 
by  which  the  latter  restored  roost  of  her  conquesu.   The  con- 
sular government  then  turned  its  attention  to  the  re-estab- 
lUhrocnt  of  the  Catholic  religion  and  the  reduction  of  the  re- 
bellious  colony  of  St.  Domingo;  a  bloody  war  was  carried 
on  against  the  revolted  Negroes  of  that  island,  without  effect- 
ing their  subjugation.  In  the  mean  while,  the  hosule  conduct 
of  France  towards  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain,  excited  a 
nt.w  war  between  those  two  powers,  in  1803,  in  which  the  Ba- 
*^7im  republic  was  necessarily  implicated  ;  and  Spain,  after 
♦'<r^»e  hcsitaijon,  joined  in  the  contest-  The  naval  occurrences 
^'f '-  $%  'AS  weU  as  of  the  revolutionary  war,  are  noticed  in  our 
# .  ''.. »'  A  account  of  the  affairs  of  Great  Britain.  In  this  place 
'•  "  ff>r'^%  to  say  that,  in  her  marilime  efforts,  France  has  been 
•'  f**pft*\y  un*ucccssful.     Her  numerous  armies  encamped  on 
'  •/  '4.  u*^f  Camp.  Form.  Art  3-  5^  6^  r.  8^  "nd  of  Uiner.    Art. 
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the  ixMMt  hurled  their  impotent  threats  oflnvasion,  \vhile  her 
porta  hare  been  constantly  blockaded  and  her  menacing  flotiU 
lashave  never  appeared  on  the  ocean. 

The  year  1804,  forms  another  remarkable  aera  in  the  history 
of  France^  by  the  change  of  her  government  from  a  republic 
to  a  monarchy.  The  enterprising  first  Consul  resolving  to 
distmgnish  himself  by  venturing  on  a  measuVe  which  Csesar 
durst  not  hazard  at  Rome  nor  Cromwell  in  England,  boldly 
changed  the  title  of  first  Consul  for  that  of  Emperor  of  the 
French ;  and,  in  order  to  imitate,  or  rather  to  exceed  the  splen- 
dour of  Charlemagne,  the  Pope  was  sent  for  from  Rome  to 
place  on  his  head  the  imperial  crown.  The  Cisalpine  repub- 
lic was  also  erected  into  a  kingdom,  and  General  Buonaparte 
by  a  singular  junction  of  talents  and  fortune,  adding  the  impe- 
xial  and  regal  dignity  to  his  military  laurels,  acquired  the  two- 
fold title  of  Emperor  of  the  French  and  King  of  Italy. 

In  the  next  year,  1805,  which  constitutes  a  fa^  epoch  in 
the  annals  of  Europe,  the  new  Emperor  was  calffil  into  the 
field  to  support  his  tottering  throne  against  a  powerful  com- 
bination of  enemies.  The  grand  project  of  a  new  coalition  of 
the  continental  powers  against  France,  which  Mr.  Pitt  had 
long  meditated,  and  from  which  he  had  promised  himself 
great  effects,  was  at  length  brought  to  maturity.  This  plsn, 
which  was  calculated  to  bring  into  the  field  a  formidable  force 
of  about  500,000  men,  was  well  conceived  ;  but  by  an  unac- 
countable series  of  mismanagement  among  the  allies,  it  totally, 
miscarried  in  the  execution.  The  French  Emperor  was  no 
sooner  apprised  of  their  preparations,  than  he  immediately  put 
his  armies  in  motion  and  rapidly  advanced  into  Germany. 
Disregarding  the  neutrality  of  Prussia,  he  marched  through  the 
marquisate  of  Anspach,  and  surprised  the  Austrians,  who  did 
not  expect  an  attack  from  that  quarter.  They  were  defeated  in 
several  bloody  actions,  and  Ulm,  a  place  of  great  strength,  the 
central  point  of  their  military  plan,  was  in  a  manner,  for  which  it 
is  difficult  to  account,  abandoned  by  general  Mack,  and  taken 
possession  of  by  the  French.  Whether  this  unaccountable  eva- 
cuation of  a  place  of  such  strength  and  importance  was  the 
•fiect  of  pusillanimity  or  treachery,  or  whether  it  ought  to  be 
attributed'to  reasons  of  necessity  or  expediency,  has  not  yet 
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been  satisfactorily  ascertained.  The  French,  howerer,  after 
this  met  with  little  opposition  in  advancing  through  Germany, 
^  Vienna,  which  had  twice  withstood  the  most  violent  efforts  of 
the  Ottoman  power,  and  had  never  before  opened  her  gates  to 
a  conqueror,  surrendered  without  resistance.  Thus  Germany 
was  conquered,  and  its  capital  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  be* 
fore  the  other  armies  of  the  coalition  reached  the  theatre  of 
the  war.  Prussia,  after  holding  public  conjecture  long  in  sus- 
pense, refused  to  join  the  alliance,  and  the  Swedish  army 
assembled  in  Pomeraitia  never  advanced  to  the  scene  of  action. 
The  formidable  army  of  Russia,  commanded  by  the  Emperor 
Alexander  in  person,  at  last  entered  Germany  and  advanced 
into  Moravia.  The  French  Emperor  aware  thfit  a  winter^s 
campaign,  against  the  hardysons  of  the  North,  would  exhaust 
and  dispirit  his  troops  now  flushed  with  victoiy  and  conquest, 
determined  to  bring  the  affair  to  the  speedy  decision  of  the 
sword.  I^  lost  no  time  in  marching  against  the  enemy,  and 
the  bloody  battle  of  Austerlitz,  fought  on  the  3d  of  December^ 
1805,  fatally  decided  the  grand  and  important  contest.  Three 
Emperors,  Napoleon  of  France,  Alexander  of  Russia,  and 
Francis  of  Austria,  were  present  at  this  memorable  battle,  a. 
circumstance  unparalleled  in  military  history.  The  French 
brought  100,000  men  into  the  field,  the  Austro-Russian  anny, 
consisted  of  about  105,000.  By  feigning  a  retreat  and  exhibit- 
ing other  symptoms  of  fear,  the  French  Emperor  drew  the 
Russians  and  Austrians  from  their  almost  impregnable  camp, 
and  having  by«skilful  manoeuvres  gained  every  possible  advan- 
tage, made  about  day  break,  a  general  attack  on  their  lines. 
Consummate  bravery  was  displayed  on  both  sides ;  but  victory 
declared  for  the  French.  The  loss  of  the  Russians  was  dread- 
ful, amounting  to  near  half  their  army  and  all  their  artillery. 

The  disaster  of  this  fatal  day  was  followed  by  an  armistice, 
and  the  Russians  immediately  began  their  retreat.  A  peace 
was  soon  after  concluded  at  Presburg,  between  France  and 
Austria.  The  latter  was  divested  of  the  city  of  Venice,  and 
all  the  former  Venetian  territories  in  Austria,  Dalmatia  and 
on  the  mouths  of  the  Cataro,  which,  with  a  great  part  of  the 
Tyrol,  were  annexed  to  the  Cisalpine  republic.  The  changes 
made  in  Germany  will  be  noticed  in  our  account  of  thatxoun- 
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tfy*  ThuSf  by  the  precipitaBcy  of  the  Austrians,  the^tardiness 
of  ilie  Russ^Ds,  the  irresolution  of  the  other  powers,  and  in 
*  fine  from  the  want  of  a  well  cqncerted  plan  steadily  pursued^ 
this  formidable  confederacy  produced  an  effect  diametrically 
opposite  to  what  was  intended))  and  instead  of  humbling  France 
has  laid  the  continent  of  Europe  at  her  feet^  and  the  French 
Emperor^  by  his  resolute  measures  and  rapid  movements^ 
proBting  by  the  mismanagement  of  the  allies,  in  the  space 
of  two  months,  dashed  in  pieces  the  second  coalition  of  the 
continent,  annihilated  the  Germanic  constitution,  and  created 
his  two  brothers,  Louis  and  Joseph^  kings  of  Holland  and 
Naples. 

Germany  now  seemed  to  be  delivered  from  the  horrors  of 
war ;  but  the  calm  was  of  short  duration.  The  present  age 
may  be  justly  termed  the  age  of  wonders.  Prussia,  which  had 
constantly  refused  to  join  in  the  coalition,  with  such  power-, 
ful  allies  as  Austria  and  Russia,  at  a  time  when  her  co-opera- 
tion'  might  have  turned  the  scale  of  affairs  on  the  continent^ 
undertook  single-handed,  a  war  against  France,  which  had  just 
now  shivered  their  mighty  armies  to  atoms.  The  successes 
of  France,  and  the  disasters  of  Prussia  were  more  rapid  than 
any  recorded  in  modern  history.* 

The  battle  of  Jena,  fought  on  14th  of  October,  1806,  betwgRU 
the  French  Emperor  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  in  which  the  lat* 
ter  was  totally  defeated  with  the  loss  of  20,000  killed  and 
wounded,  and  between  30,000  and  40,000  prisoners,  as  well  as 
of  near  300  pieces  of  cannon,  with  all  his  magazines.  Sec.  while 
the  French,  if  we  may  credit  their  bulletins,  lost  only  4100 
men,  proved  the  final  overthrow  of  the  Prussian  power.  Ber- 
lin experienced  the  fate  of  Vienna,  and  was  obliged  to  open 
her  gates  to  the  conqueror.  The  Prussians  losing  province 
after  province,  and  fortress  after  fortress,  were  driven  beyond 
the  Vistula,  and  the  king  began  to  re-assemble  his  scattered 
forces  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Konigsberg.  Russia  justtjr 
alarmed  at  the  successes  of  the  French,  who  were  now  ad- 
vancing towards  her  borders,  poured  her  armies  into  Prus- 
sian Poland  in  order  to  stop  their  progress.   The  first  attempt 

*  See  the  sketch  of  Prussian  history  in  this  worb 
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of  the  Russians,  was  to  prevent  the  invader  from  takuig  pot- 
session  of  Warsaw.  Their  eflorts,  however,  were  ansuoceaa- 
ful :  they  found  themselves  oliliged  to  retreai  into  that  cily,  ' 
which  they  afterwards  abandoned  on  the  approach  of  the  ene- 
my. Napoleon  then  took  possasaion  of  Warsaw,  and  the 
Eagles  of  France  were  displayed  on  the  banka  of  the  Vistula. 
The  French  having  passed  that  river,  however,  were  for  a  long 
time,  successfully  opposed  by  the  Russian  army  under  Gene- 
ral Beningsen,  who  highly  dbtinguished  himself  by  his  brave. 
conduct  and  military  skill.  Numerous  skirmishes  took  place 
^vith  various  success.  The  battle  of  Pultusk  and  Eylau,  ap- 
pear to  have  been  indecisive  or  even  disadvantageous  to  the 
French ;  but  at  last  the  fatality  which  has  attended  all  continen- 
tal efforts  began  to  turn  the  scale.  Dantzick  was  besieged  and 
taken ;  and  the  fatal  battle  of  Friedland,  in  which  the  Russians 
were  defeated,  put  an  end  to  the  contest.  Peace  was  concluded 
at  Tilsit  between  Russia,  Prusua  and  France.  The  king  of 
Prussia  was  stripped  of  all  his  territories  west  of  the  Elbe. 
Westphalia  was  erected  into  a  kingdom  for  Jerome  Buonaparte. 
Saxony  was  also  erected  into  a  kingdom,  to  which  the  Duchy 
of  Warsaw,  now  wrested  from  Prussia,  was  annexed.  Dant- 
zick was  again  restored  to  independence.  The  Seven  Islands 
\70h  ceded  by  Russia  to  France,  and  will  probably  at  no  dis- 
tant period  become  an  appendage  to  the  British  Empire. 

Since  the  famous  battle  of  Friedland,  which  was  immedi- 
ately followed  by  the  peace  concluded  at  Tilsit  between  the 
contending  powers,  the  most  prominent  features  of  the  history 
of  France  are  the  unjust  encroachments  of  her  emperor  in 
Italy,  particularly  his  seizure  of  the  kingdom  of  Etruria,  in 
the  month  of  December,  1807,  and  of  Rome,  in  February,  1808, 
with  his  iniquitous  conduct  toward  the  Catholic  king,  his  friend 
and  ally.  The  kingdom  of  Etruria,  or  Tuscany,  together  with 
Parma  and  Placcntia,  are  incorporated  with  the  French  em- 
pire ;  and  Rome,  with  the  whole  of  the  papal  dominions,  are 
annexed  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.*    The  transactions  of  the 

*  The  states  of  Tuscany  are  united  to  the  French  empire  under  the 
names  of  the  Department  of  the  Amo,  the  Department  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  the  Department  of  the  Ombrona.  Parma  and  PUcentia  have 
received  the  name  of  the  Department  of  the  Taro. 
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French  in  Spam  will  be  related  in  the  historical  view  of  that 
countiy. 

Such  have  been  the  treme|idous  and  extraordinary  scenes 
which  have  lately  been  exhibited  pn  the  political  and  military 
theatre  of  Europe  :  what  effecu  may  yet  be  produced  by  the 
ambition  of  France,  time  wili  develope.  The  annihilation  of 
the  British  commerce  is  one  of  her  grand  objects ;  to  tlie  at- 
tainment of  which  all  her  power  and  poiicy^  however^  are  ina- 
.  dequate.  ' 

The  history  of  France  shews  more  distinctly  than  that  of 
almost  any  other  country,  the  gradual  progress  of  civilized  so- 
ciety, and  the  reciprooil  encroachments  of  one  part  of  the  com- 
munity on  the  rights  and  privileges  of  another.  At  one  period 
we  have  seen  the  fierce  and  independent  Franks  equally  and 
individually  voting  in  the  general  assemblies  of  the  nations, 
and  their  king  considered  only  as  a  military  chief.  We  have 
then  seen  the  nobility  rise,  and  the  people  sink  into  slavery  ; 
the  feudal  system  established  in  its  most  absoluie  form ;  the 
king  reduced  to  the  state  of  a  paramount  baron,  inferior  in 
wealth  and  power  to  some  of  bis  vassals,  and  enjoying  only  a 
nominal  authority,  thqpfCommons  excluded  from  the 'national 
assemblies,  and  those  assemblies,  at  last,  abolished,  or  fallen 
into  disuse^  We  then  find  them  revived,  and  the  Commons 
restored,  by  Philip  the  Fair»  to  the  right  of  voting  in  the  great 
Council  of  the  nation,  on  the  new  plan  of  representation )  and 
not  individually  as  under  the  kings  of  the  first  race.*  At  a 
later  period,  Louis  XI.  renders  himself  master  of  the  delibe- 
rations, of  the  states  by  corrupting  their  members,  aud,  by  his 
standing  army,  despoils  the  nobles  of  their  authority  without 
restoring  it  to  the  people :  the  government  then  becomes  a 
despotic  monarchy.  In  the  civil  wars  during  the  reigns  of 
Charles  IX,  Henry  III,  and  the  minority  of  Louis  XIII,  the 
aristocracy  regains  a  great  part  of  its  former  powers,  of  which 
it  is  a  second  time  dispossessed  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  whose 
vigorous  and  sang^uinary  administration  again  rendered  the 
royal  authority  absolute,  and  reduced  the  independent  nobles 

•  It  'Will  here  be  observed,  that  the  assembly  of  the  states  was  very 
different  from  the  Champs  de  Mars  of  the  Franks. 
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to  the  state  of  obsequious  servants  of  the  court.  In  the  lata 
revolution  we  have  seen  liberty  regained,  immediately  dege* 
nerate  into  licentiousness  ;  an  ancient  and  absolute  monarchy 
changed  into  a  turbulent  democracy,  and  have  contemplated^ 
trtth  astonishment,  a  gi^at  and  numerous  nation  governed  for 
some  years  by  a  banditti  of  the  dregs  of- the  people.  To  com- 
plete  ihe  catalogue  of  wonders,  we  have  at  last  seen  this  boast* 
ed  republican  government,  for  the  support  and  for  the  over* 
throw  of  which,  oceans  of  blopd  have  been  shed,  vanish  all  at  , 
once  like  a  dream,  and  a  new  military  monarchy  arise  in  its 
place. 

In  taking  a  view  of  those  recent  events  which  have  render* 
ed  the  history  of  France  interesting  above  that  of  all  other  na* 
tions«  it  will  be  found  that  the  revolution  in  the  state  proceed* 
ed  from  a  revolution  in  the  minds  of  the  people.  The  age  of 
Louis  XIV.  was  that  of  magnificence  and  splendour,  as  well  as 
of  science  and  letters.  The  monarch  was  absolute,  and  the 
church  was^re-eminent  and  powerful.  Before  the  accession 
of  the  Capetihe  dynasty,  the  king  was  nothing  :  now  the  seen* 
was  changed  \  the  king  was  every  thing  in  the  state.  Nothing 
was  seen  but  his  august  person.  NotlKng  was  talked  of  but 
the  $;1ory  of  the  Grand  Monarque,  his  briHiant  conquests,  and 
his  invincible  armies.  This  reign  exhibited  a  splendid  but 
heterogeneous  mixture  of  the  spirit  of  chivalry,  ancient  cre- 
dulity, and  modern  ideas.  Such  an  union  of  contrary  elements 
could  not  be  lasting  ;  and  the  age  of  his  successor,  Louis  XV, 
witnessed  its  dissolution.  During  almost  the  whole  of  his 
reign,  a  numerous  and  daily  increasing  party  existed  which 
aimed  at  the  subversion  of  Christianity,  necessarily  involving 
that  of  all  the  existing  governments  of  Europe,  Inundating 
France  with  their  writings,  which  prohibitions  caused  to  be 
more  eagerly  read,  they  every  where  disseminated  the  princi- 
ples of  Deism  and  democracy.  The  grandees  as  well  as  the 
people  were  corrupted  by  the  writings  of  Voltaire,  Rousseau, 
D'Alembert,  Diderot,  &c.  and  so  striking  an  inconsistency  be- 
tween institutions  and  opinions,  vas  perceptible,  that  some 
great  explosion  appeared  inevitable,  and  was  plainly  predicted 
by  Mabley  and  Chesterfield,  as  well  as  other  judioious  obser- 
vers.   At  the  accession  of  Louis  XVI.  the  ancient  inatitutions 
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were  no  more  than  forms  without  power.  The  kin^  bad  an 
sdMolute  authority  without  any  fixed  basis ;  and  the  clergy  were 
predominant)  but  religion  was  extinct ;  and  the  revolution  in 
the  public  mind  was  completed  by  the  part  which  the  court 
of  France  took  in  the  revolt  of  America,  where  the  Fi*ench 
officers  and  soldiers  served  their  apprenticeship  to  the  trade 
of  rebellion^  which  they  returned  to  teach  to  their  country- 
men. The  unfortunate  Louis  XVI,  and  Maria  Antoinette,  at 
whose  instigation  and  that  of  her  party  that  measure  was 
adopted,  did  not  expect  that  the  revolution  of  America  would 
accelerate  the  subversion  of  their  throne,  and  the  establish- 
nient  of  a  new  dynasty. 

In  tracing  the  horrors  of  the  revolution  through  all  the 
stages  of  its  progress,  we  shall  find  that  all  the  calamities,  with 
which  it  was  attended,  were  the  effect  of  mutual  distrust  and 
political  error.  The  commotions,  the  passacres,  and  all  the 
outrages,  which  took  place  in  France}  originated  in  the  jea- 
lousy and  distrust  which  prevailed  between  the  diJPrent  orders 
of  the  community,  and  the  different  parties  concerned  in  the 
revolution,  and  which  were  artfully  fomented  by  those  whose 
aim  was  the  subversion,  of  religion  and  government,  and  the 
pillage  of  all  property.  The  misfortunes  of  the  coalition  may^ 
in  like  manner,  be  traced  to  misconduct,  to  Uieir  want  of  con- 
fidence, concert,  and  perseverance;  to  mutual  jealousies,  which 
neither  the  liberal  subsidies  of  Great  Britain,  nor  the  sense  of 
common  danger,  could  remove.  It  has  pretty  generally  been 
imagined,  that  if  the  king  had  made  use  of  his  military  force, 
the  revolution  might  have  been  crushed  in  embryo.  This  re- 
medy, however,  to  have  been  efficacious,  must  have  been 
timely  applied,  as  democratic  principles  were  scarcely  less 
prevalent  among  the  soldiery  than  among  the  people ;  and  it 
is  difficult  to  determine  the  period  in  which  so  decisive  a 
measure  would  have  been  successful.  In  observing  the  irre- 
solution of  the  court,  the  extravagances  of  the  democrats,  the 
misunderstandings  of  the  different  parties,  the  impolitic  mani- 
festo of  Prussia,  which  precipitated  the  fate  of  the  royal  fa- 
mily) the  severe  treatment  of  La  Fayette  and  his  companions, 
and  the  rash  decree  of  the  19th  of  November,  1792,  which 
f;ontributed  to  arm  all  Europe  against  France,  with  a  variety  of 
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Other  mistakes  on  both  sides,  this  period  appears  distinguish* 
ed  by  egregious  errors,  as  well  as  by  extraordinary  exertions. 
The  revolution  of  France  presents  a  singular  and  tremen- 
dous ae'ra  in  the  history  of  the  world.  Its  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristic is,  that,  in  every  stage  of  its  progress,  it  has  baffled 
all  political  conjectures,  and  ail  tactical  calculations.  Posterity 
will  look  back  with  interest  and  amazement  on  its  rise,  its 
progress,  and  termination ;  examine  its  causes,  and  contem- 
plate its  consequences.  This  terrible  period,  which  having 
wrecked  in  seas  of  blood  all  former  institutions,  changed  the 
destinies  of  one  half  of  Europe,  and  exhibited  virtue,  criminali- 
ty, wisdom,  folly,  military  valour,  civic  courage,  every  thing 
in  the  French  nation  carried  to  an  unprecedented  extreme, 
and  marked  with  an  impression  of  grandeur,  of  which  the 
most  celebrated  periods  of  antiquity  afford  few  examples,  will 
furnish  ample  materials  to  the  politician  and  the  moral  philo- 
sopher. Humanity  will  shudder  at  the  crimes  of  the  tyrants 
of  France  ;^ut  history  will  record  the  exertions  of  her  war- 
'  riors,  and  the  virtues  of  her  victims,  illustrious  patterns  of  re- 
ligion, of  loyalty,  of  conjugal  affection,  and  filial  piety.  After 
ages,  while  they  deplore  the  evils  of  the  revolution,  will  ad- 
mire the  noble  actions  to  which  it  gave  rise :  when  national 
and  pany  prejudice  shall  have  subsided,  impartial  annals  will 
register  the  gallant  exploits  of  the  heroes  of  France,  England, 
and  Austria ;  and  the  historic  pencil  will  paint,  with  justness 
of  colouring,  the  characters  of  the  different  actors  in  the  great 
political  drama  which  has  so  long  agitated  and  astonished  Eu- 
rope* Future  innovators,  in  fine,  will  here  find  an  awful  les- 
son ;  and  mankind  will  contemplate,  with  horror,  the  delusions 
of  that  revolutionary  frenzy,  which  sacrifices  to  a  phantomi 
the  happiness  of  the  whole  existing  people,  and  hazai*ds  that 
of  future  generations. 
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jThb  first  Consul,  Buonaparte,  on  assuming  the  administra. 
tion,  restored  the  Catholic  religion  ;  which,  with  every  trace 
of  Christianity,  had  been  abolished  by  the  revolutionary  govern- 
ment. Liberty  of  conscience,  however,  is  granted  to  all  de- 
nominations. The  hierarchy  is  nearly  the  sambas  before  the 
revolution.  At  that  period,^France  comprised  about  twenty 
archiepiscopal,  and  130  episcopal  sees.  But  it  must  be  re- 
membered, that  several  others  are  contained  in  the  annexed 
countries.  According  to  the  new  regulation  of  the  Church, 
the  ecclesiastical  revenues  consist  of  pecuniary  stipends.  The 
sequestration  and  sale  of  the  Church  lands  during  the  revolu- 
tion,  rendered  this  arrangement  necessary.  Notwithstanding, 
however,  the  re -establishment  of  the  Catholic  Church,  deisti- 
cal  principles  are  extremely  prevalent ;  and  a  greater  laxity 
in  regard  to  religious  opinions  is  observable  in  France,  than 
in  most  other  Christian  countries.* 

Government, '\'^-'T he  government  of  France  resembles  that 
of  the  ancient  Roman  empire,  being  a  military  monarchy,  with 
many  of  the  ostensible  forms  of  a  republic.  The  laws,  as  well 
as  the  senates  and  councils,  are  fluctuating ;  but  trial  by  jury 
now  constitutes  a  characteristic  feature  of  French  jurispru- 
dence, and  torture  was  abolished  by  the  late  unfortunate  mo- 
narch. 

Military  farce. l-^The  standing  army  of  France,  before  the 
revolution,  generally  consisted  of  about  220,000  or  230,000 

•  Young,  vol.1,  p.  6r0. 
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men.*  On  some  occasions,  and  particularly  in  the  wars  of 
Ijoms  XIV,  the  effective  military  force  was  augmented  to 
4O0,00O.t  The  ethhusiasm  of  the  revolutionary  war,  and  the 
tremendous  attack  of  the  combined  powers,  increased  the 
forces  of  the  republic  to  1,000,000;  and  in  the  year  1794,  as 
already  observed,  the  six  armies  on  the  frontiers  amounted  to 
780,000  men,  besides  the  garrisons  of  the  interior.  No  other 
nation  can  boast  so  numerous  and  well  managed  an  artillery. 
The  municipal  army,  or  national  guards,  b  a  kind  of  militia 
instituted  for  the  purpose  of  internal  defence. 

Naval  force,'] — ^Thc  maritime  power  of  France,  has  often 
been  formidable.  Louis  XIV.  disputed  with  England  the 
empire  of  the  seas,  but  the  battle  of  La  Hogue  decided  the 
contest.  Since  that  time,  France  has  made  on  that  element 
many  energetic,  but  ineffectual  struggles.  At  the  commence- 
ment of  the  American  war,  her  fleet,  combined  with  that  of 
Spain,  rode  triumphant  in  the  channel ;  but  before  its  termi- 
nation, her  navy,  every  where  defeated,  was  reduced  to  a  very 
low  state.  In  eyerj  war  with  Great  Britain,  the  French  ma« 
rine  has  encountered  this  fixed  destiny,  which  is  likely  always 
to  be  the  case.  Ships  may  be  built  or  purchased,  but  an  ex- 
tensive commerce  alone  can  produce  experienced  seamen. 
At  present  the  naval  power  of  France,  as  well  as  her  com- 
merce, is  almost  annihilated. 

jB«ytffi«e.]— The  national  revenue  of  France  has  been  va« 
riously  computed;  but  from  a  comparison  of  documents  it 
appears,  that  its  amount  has  generally  been  about  20,000,000 
sterling.  According  to  the  most  recent  accounts,  it  is  now 
increased  to  about  25,000,000  sterling,  and  the  revolution  has 
extinguished  the  national  debt. 

Manufactures  and  Commerce.]— After  what  has  already  been 
said  of  the  manufactures  and  commerce  of  France,  little  re- 
mains to  be  added,  unless  we  should  perplex  our  readers  with 
Jedious  details.  The  silk  manufactures  of  Lyons,  have  already 
been  mentioned ;  those  of  Tours,  wer&  the  next  in  impor- 
tance.   The  woollens  and  linens  of  Rouen,  have  also  been  no- 

•  Vide  Etat  Militaire  An.  bef.  and  after  the  American  war. 
t  Segiir  Fred.  William,  3.  p.  93. 
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ticed,  as  well  as  the  manufactures  of  some  other  cities.  We 
ahall  only  add,  that  Abbeville,  in  Picardy,  has  long  been  fa- 
mous for  its  fine  broad  cloths,  and  Louviere,  in  Normandyv 
has  an  excellent  manufacture  of  the  same  kind.*  Limoget 
is  noted  for  one  of  druggets,  as  well  as  for  about  seventy  paper 
mills.  Nismes  has  considerable  manufactures  of  silk,  cotton^ 
and  thread,  and  Gange  is  famous  for  silk  stockings.  The 
manufacture  of  plate  glass  at  St.  Gobins,  is  esteemed  the  first 
in  Europe ;  its  superiority  is  generally  attributed  to  the  ezclu« 
sive  use  of  Beech  wood  for  the  melting.  It  is  needless  to 
say,  that  Cambray  is  famous  for  Cambrics,  which  from  that 
place  derive  their  name.  Beauvais  fabricates  tapestries  and 
printed  calicoes,  and  is  one  of  the  most  active  manufacturing 
towns  in  France.  Nantes,  Mont  Cenis,  Chateau  Roux^  and 
many  other  places,  boast  of  extensive  iron  works.  Before  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  A.  D.  1 685,  France  posses- 
sed the  most  flourishing  manufactures  in  Europe.  Since  that 
time  they  have  been  on  the  decline,  and  the  late  revolution 
converted  most  of  her  manufacturers  into  soldiers. 

Commerce.]— The  gradual  progress  of  the  commerce  of 
France  has  already  been  displayed.  In  1784,  the  exports  were 
307,151,700  livres,  the  imports  371,365,000,  leaving  a  balance 
of'35,786,700  livres,  or  1,565,668/.  sterling.  In  1788,  the  im- 
ports scmounted  to  about  12,500,000/.  sterling,  and  her  exports 
to  about  15,000,000/.t  Her  sugar  trade  with  her  colonies 
was  formerly  extremely  beneficial,  but  these  have,  in  a  great 
measure,  lost  th^ir  importance  by  the  revolt  of  St.  Domingo, 
the  convulsions  which  have  agitated  the  other  islands,  and  the 
obstruction  of  their  intercourse  with  Europe  by  the  naval  su- 
periority of  Great  Britain.  Her  trade  with  Turkey  is,  in  time 
of  peace,  extremely  lucrative,  but  at  present  her  commerce  is 
almost  annihilated,  what  remains  is  piincipally  carried  on  with 
Italy,  Spain,  Holland,  &c.  France  may,  indeed,  at  all  times, 
carry  on  a  considerable  trade  with  the  interior  of  Europe.  Her 
principal  exports  arc,  manufactured  silks,  woollens  and  linens, 
wines  and  brandy  ;  her  imports  arc  chiefly  wool,  hemp,  raw 

*  Young's  tour,  vol.  1. 

t  The  imports  r>r  Great  Britain  tliesame  ycaf  were  about  18,000,000/. 
'  the^xports  17,500,000/.    Ycung,  vol.  1.  p.  520. 
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ailk,  fiUlow.  and  limber.  Various  attempts  have,  at  different 
periods,  been  made  by  political  and  commercial  writers  to 
estimate  the  anoont  of  the  circulating  cash  of  France.  These, 
however,  like  all  calculatioDS  of  the  kind,  are  vague  and  con* 
tiadktoiy.  In  the  year  1710,  it  was  computed  at  18,000,000/. 
and  that  of  Great  Biiiain  and  Ireland  at  16,000,000/.*  The 
laicst  r^imatrs  make  that  of  France  amount  to  90,000,000/. 
wmd  that  of  Greal  Britain  to  40,000,000/.t  These  calcuktions, 
iMNPevcr,  involve  many  problems  of  difficult  !K>lution,  and  fo- 
reag;B  to  oar  present  plan.  Mr.  Anderson's  principles  of  cal- 
cubtion,  vrhkh  are,t  ibe  quantity  of  commerce  and  manufac- 
tures, the  qvandty  of  shipping,  the  population,  and  the  num- 
ber and  magnitude  of  trading  towns,  taken  collectively,  will 
WK,  however,  authorise  the  estimates  of  the  present  period. 
The  two  firtt  are,  indeed,  extremely  unfavourable  to  France 
in  a  oonpaiiaon  with  Great  Britain.  But  it  must  at  the  same 
time  be  acknowlec^ed,  that  the  acquisition  of  new  territories, 
aad  the  cootribtttioos  leried  on  conquered  countries,  have 
peatly  increased  the  circulating  cash  of  France,  which  is  un- 
donbisdly  much  superior  in  quandty  to' that  of  any  other  nation 
in  Europe* 

Pyn/irfiiw.]— The  population  of  France,  before  the  revo- 
ltttiol^  was  computed  at  26,000,000,  and  notwithstanding  the 
loss  of  men,  with  which  she  has  purchased  her  bloody  victo- 
ries, the  extensioD  of  her  boundaries  have  given  it  a  very  con- 
nderable  increase.  At  present,  it  is  supposed  to  be  swelled 
to  the  formidable  number  of  33,000,000,  or  rather  of  thirty- 
three  millions. 

PoUiiad  itiqBarUmce  mtd  reldions.'] — ^From  the  views  exhi- 
bited in  the  preceding,  and  firom  the  statements  in  the  present 
chapter,  the  political  situation  of  France  b  seen  in  a  point  of 
view  that  precludes  the  necessity  of  tedious  repetition.  It 
suffices  summarily  to  remark,  that  Russia,  Holland,  Germany, 
and  Italy,  being  under  her  domineering  influence,  the  ancient 
rivalship  of  Austria  is  rendered  inefficient ;  and  France  roust 
be  regarded  as  arbitress  of  the  continent,  until  some  steady 

•  And.  Hist  Com.  vol.  3.  p.  85. 
t  Pink.  Ceog-.  vol.  1.  p.  255. 
t  Hist,  Com.  ubi  supra. 
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and  resolute  plan  of  European  exertion,  or  some  unforeseen 
revolution,  shall  shake  her  colossal  power,  and  lessen  her 
preponderancy.  But  notwithstanding  her  formidable  military 
strength,  her  marine  is  reduced  to  such  a  state  of  depression, 
that  Great  Britain  has  as  little  to  fear  from  her  efforts,  as  at 
any  former  period,  and  has  already  shewed  herself  the  only 
power  that  is  able  to  counteract  her  plans  of  aggrandizement. 
Language  and  Literature,'] — From  the  tremendous  display 
of  arms,  and  the  intricate  maze  of  politics,  the  m|nd  always 
retreats  with  pleasure  to  the  pleasing  views  of  literature,  and 
here  France  affords  to  the  intellectual  eye  an  ample  range. 
The  French  language,  the  most  universally  diffused  of  any  in 
Europe,  is  a  mixture  of  the  Latin,  Gothic,  and  Celtic.  It  owes 
its  refinement  principally  to  the  efforts  of  Cardinal  Richelieu, 
the  illustrious  founder  of  the  Academic  Fran^oise,  and  the 
epoch  of  its  classical  purity  commences  with  the  reign  of 
Louis  XIV.  Its  characteristics  are  cleai^ness,  precision,  and 
colloquial  elegance  ;  but  force  and  sublimity  cannot  be  ranked 
among  its  excellences.  The  literature  of  France,  like  that  of 
the  rest  of  Europe,  was  buried  in  the  gloom  of  the  middle 
ages,  and  appeared  only  at  the  general  revival.  But  it  soon 
made  a  rapid  progress,  and  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  was  the 
age  of  literary,  as  well  as  military  heroes.  Corneille  distin- 
guished by  grandeur,  and  Racine  by  elegiac  elegaace,  Crebi- 
lion  by  tragic  pomp,  and  Moliere  by  comic  powers,  may  be 
named  among  a  crowd  of  authors  wha  do  honour  to  their  lan- 
guage and  country.  To  mention  the  modem  writers,  eminent 
for  talents  and  eloquence,  would  swell  this  article  to  a  volume. 
Fenelon,  the  great  master  of  placid  instruction,  will  be  read 
as  long  as  learning  and  taste  shall  exist ;  and  no  one  is  unac- 
quainted with  the  names  of  Rousseau  and  Voltaire,  not  less 
famed  for  their  seductive  eloquence,  than  infamous  for  their 
propagation  of  infidelity.  In  the  bold  exertions  of  inventive 
genius,  and  the  profound  investigations  of  philosophy,  France 
cannot  vie  with  Italy  and  England  ;  but  in  elegant  literature 
and  exact  science,  she  stands  almost  unrivalled.  In  the  polite 
arts,  she  acknowledges  no  superior,  except  in  her  music,  in 
which  she  must  yield  to  Italy,  and  even  to  Germany. 
VOL.  II.  44 
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EducaiionJ] — ^Previous  to  the  reroludon,  the  genera]  edtm 
cation  of  youth  was  neglected  in  the  same  manner  as  in  all 
other  countries  except  Scotland.  National  education,  how- 
ever, attracted  the  attention  of  the  new  rulers,  and  among^ 
many  plausible  plans  presented  to  the  Convention,  some  were 
adopted,  but  with  what  success  time  must  discover.  Before 
that  event,  France  boasted  of  twenty-one  universities,  of  which 
the  Sorbonne  at  Paris  was  the  most  celebrated.*  But  such 
institutions,  however  useful  to  the  superior  ranks,  and  to  some 
individuals  in  the  middle  class  of  society,  are  inadequate  to 
the  general  instruction  of  the  pe^le.  Primary,  central,  and 
special  schools,  are  now  established  ;  a  primary  school  in  each 
canton,  a  central  school  for  each  department,  and  special 
schools  for  the  higher  sciences.  In  these  establishments,  the 
education  is  at  the  public  expense.  There  are  three  of  these 
central  schools  in  Paris,  and  each  of  them  possesses  a  good 
library,  with  a  collection  of  mathematical  instruments,  Sec. 
How  far  this  arrangement  may  be  adequate  to  the  grand  object 
of  a  national  education,  is  not  yet  fully  ascertained.  The  national 
institute  has  already  been  mentioned  in  the  sketch  of  Paris,  but 
to  describe  all  tMie  various  literary  and  scientific  establishments 
of  France,  would  protract  this  article  to  a  tedious  length. 

Manners^  customs^  and  national  chcaracter J\^-^\it  taannen 
and  customs  of  the  French  are  well  known,  and,  indeed,  have 
been  so  often  delineated,  that  the  picture  cannot  boast  the 
charm  of  novelty,  but  it  is  always  pleasing.  Vivacity,  gaiety, 
politeness,  are  its  principal  features.  That  savoir  vivre  which 
enables  a  Frenchman  to  dispose  his  occupations  and  pleasures 
in  an  agreeable  succession,  constitutes  his  happiness.  Amidst 
all  the  gaiety  and  elegance  of  French  manners,  it  muat  be  ac- 
knowledged, that  domestic  and  personal  cleanliness  is  less  ge- 
neral in  France  than  in  England.  Paris  has  long  afibrded 
models  of  dress  to  all  Europe,  and  the  fantastic  fashions  of  that 
brilliant  metropolis  have  not  yet  lost  their  sway,  although 
London  now  boasts  a  rivalship  in  fixing  the  modes.  Their 
diversions  are  pretty  much  the  same  as  those  of  the  English. 
Operas,  balls,  masquerades,  and  the  amusements  of  the  ihea- 

*  La  Croix  Geog.  torn.  1. 
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tre,  are  common  in  all  their  great  cities.  They  are  fond  of 
hunting,  and  in  that  diversion  have  adopted  the  English  mode. 
In  the  academical  exercises  of  dancing  and  fencing,  the  French 
<excel  most  of  their  neighbours. 

That  mixture  of  persona]  qualities  denominated  national 
character,  the  inei^plicable  result  of  physical  circumstances, 
and  various  modifications  of  society,  is  generally  misrepre- 
sented through  national  prejudice.  The  French  have,  by  their 
■admirers  or  their  enemies,  been  exiolled  as  heroes,  or  de- 
spised as  cowards,  and  the  national  character  has  been  painted 
•with  every  colouring  of  virtue  and  of  vice.  All  these  preju- 
dices, however,  are  exploded  amonpr  impartial  observers  ;  and 
candour  will  acknowledge,  that  a  Frenchman  is  neither  more 
virtuous,  nor  more  vicious,  more  courageous,  nor  more  cow- 
ardly, than  his  neighbours.  The  French  have  been  taxed  with 
national  vanity,  but  what  people  are  free  from  that  foible  f  It 
not  only  reigns  among  the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar,  but  tinges 
the  pages  of  the  historians,  the  orators,  and  poets  of  all  coun- 
tries. That  which  alone  can  be  deemed  a  distinctive  featui*e 
of  the  French  character^  is  their  gaiety  and  sprightly  vivacity. 
Physicians  attribute  this  to  the  purity  of  the  air,  and  their  tem- 
perate mode  of  living  ;  while  they  ascribe  the  proneness  to 
melancholy,  so  prevalent  among  the  English,  to  the  quantities 
of  animal  food  which  they  consume.  They  do  not,  however, 
consume  a  greater  quantity  of  that  kind  of  aliment  than  the 
better  sort  of  the  French,  but  they  live  more  on  its  grosser 
parts,*  while,  the  latter,  by  their  modes  of  cookery,  concen- 
trate a  greater  quantity  of  its  essence  in  a  less  bulk  ;  and  this 
circumstance,  together  with  the  lightness  of  their  wines,  may, 
perhaps,  be  ranked  among  the  principal  physical  causes  of 
that  vivacity  for  which  they  are  so  remarkable  ;  for  in  several 
other  countries  the  air  is  equally  pure,  without  being  observ- 
ed to  produce  the  same  effect  From  whatever  cause  this 
national  characteristic  may  proceed,  it  contril)utes  in  no  small 
degree  to  the  happiness  of  the  French,  wlio  are  in  general 

*  It  is  well  known,  that  the  poorer  sort  in  France  eat  much  less  ani- 
mal food  than  the  English.  See  our  remarks  on  the  scarcity  «f  cattle* 
«hap.  1.  on  France. 
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obsenred  to  bear  up  against  the  Ticisshndes  of  fortime,  with  a 
better  grace  than  moat  other  people.  Even  under  the  lash 
of  despotism,  and  amidst  the  greatest  national  troubles,  so. 
cietjr  in  France  has  generally  had  a  plea^g  and  liTelj  appear- 
ance. Paris  is  now,  as  it  has  been  for  centuries  past,  the 
gayest  capital  in  Europe ;  even  during  the  horrors  of  the  re- 
volution, it  continued  to  be  the  centre  of  dissipation.  While 
in  one  part  of  the  city,  the  revolutiooary  axe  was  immolating 
its  numerous  victims,  in  another  the  theatres  were  crowded, 
and  every  thing  wore  the  aspect  of  joyous  festirity. 
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▲NO  THB  OTHER  NEW   ACQUISITIONS  OF  FRANCE  IN  T^AT 
NEIOHBOURHOOD. 


CHAPTER  I. 

Face  of  the  coanti7....Riverf....Metal8  and  Minerah^^Minera]  Waters,^ 
SoU....Climate.». Vegetable  and  Animal  Productions. 

1/ HE  recent  annexation  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands  to  Francef 
unavoidably  creates  a  diyision  in  the  geography  and  history  of 
the  Gallic  empire.  The  political  and  civil,  as  well  as  the  phy- 
sical circurostaoices  of  these  two  countries,  have  long  been  al- 
most totally  different,  and  their  late  incorporation  has  not  yet 
accustomed  us  to  consider  them  in  one  point  of  view.  In  pe* 
rusing  a  separate  description  of  Belgium,  the  reader,  however, 
will  recollect,  that  it  now  constitutes  an  integral  part  of  France. 
Brevity,  therefore,  is  requisite,  in  describing  a  country  which 
has  now  lost  its  principal  characters  of  distinction,  and  is  ren- 
dered practicable  by  the  general  uniformity  of  its  geographi- 
cal features.  Its  greatest  length  is  about  180,  and  breadth 
about  130  miles. 

Face  of  the  country.'] — ^The  face  of  the  country  presents 
little  variety.  The  western  parts  are  uniformly  flat,  the  eas- 
tern somewhat  more  elevated,  but  no  part  of  the  Netherlands 
presents  any  thing  deserving  the  name  of  a  mountain.  Mont 
Cassel,  a  few  miles  from  St.  Omer,  is  one  of  the  most  remarka- 
ble elevations,  and  overlooking  a  level  country  near  the  coast, 
commands  an  extensive,  although  not  very  picturesque  view 
of  a  wide  expanse  of  land  and  water. 


BhPtrs.y-At,  homewtri  tkese  pnniacti  be  desa»tc  of  movn- 
tJMy  tSicf  aboind  vitli  rireriy  i2re  next  fgracT^  fe^mre  of  i^^ 
The  Rhiiie,bMg  Dov  made  tbc  boondarj  of  ttaeG^ioc  empire, 
wuij^  be  clawed  vaoo^  ibe  Frecch  aod  Be^ic,  u  well  as 
anoDg  tbe  Gennao  rirers.  The  Mense,  a&er  us  e2;ress  from 
Germaoff  perw^dc^  the  proTioce  of  Xamnr.  The  chief  of  the 
Belpc  men  is,  tuictij  spcsikiiigy  the  Schejd,  which  rises 
es^^  miies  Dorth  from  Su  Qucntin,  and  in  its  course,  of  about 
130  milea^  receives  the  ScaJpe  sukI  the  Ljs,  the  former  near 
Mortagne,  and  the  latter  at  the  Siuisc  ce  GhcDt.  Beside  these 
aiv  several  of  ioierior  importance.  Almost  all  the  chief  cities 
•re  connected  bjr  canals,  whic!i  under  the  Austrian  gore m men t 
liaire  been  too  little  the  object  of  public  attention.*  The  Ne. 
Cberlands  are  equallf  destitute  of  lakes  as  of  mountains. 

Mineralogjf.'y^K  level  cduntrj  is  seldom  famous  for  mine- 
nds*  Belgioro,  however,  is  not  destitute  of  those  valuable  arti- 
efes.  Lead  and  copper  are  found  in  tbe  province  of  Namur, 
and  Hainault  affords  some  mines  of  iron.  Luxembourg  sup- 
plies Averjr  considerable  quantity  of  this  roost  useful  of  metals, 
•nd  derives  from  iu  iron  works  a  great  part  of  its  wealth.  The 
iron  mines  of  the  forest  of  Ardennes,  still  retain  their  ancient 
celebritf  •  Marble  and  alabaster  are  met  with,  in  some  of  the 
eaaiem  districts,  and  coal  is  found  in  considerable  plenty. 

Mineral  fF((i^r#.3-— Though  Belgium  contains  no  mineral 
waters  nf  any  considerable  reputation,  those  of  Aix  la  Cha- 
pelle  and  Spa,  now  annexed  to  the  Gallo-belgic  territory,  have 
long  been  celebrated  as  the  grand  resort  of  the  nobility  and 
gentry  of  most  European  nations. 

Soil.']'^Wiih  a  few  trifling  exceptions,  such  as  perhaps 
every  country  admits,  the  soil  of  the  Netherlands  is  exceed- 
ingly fertile,  being  mostly  a  rich  sandy  Idam,  interspersed 
with  fields  of  clay,  and  sometimes  of  sand.  The  whole  of  these 
provinces,  collectively  taken,  are  excellently  adapted  both  to 
com  and  pasturage. 

CYt;7ia^e.]— -The  climate,  in  a  great  measure,  resembles  that 
of  the  i^outh  of  England,  being  somewhat  foggy  and  moist,  espe- 
cially towards  the  coast.  In  the  eastern  parts  the  air  is  more 
serene  find  salubrious  than  in  the  marshy  districts  of  Flanders. 

•  Phillips's  Inland  Nav.  p.  48. 
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Vegetable  productions.'] — From  the  similarity  of  climate,  the 
vegetable  productions  of  Belgium  are  also  similar  to  those  of 
England ;  and  from  the  state  of  agriculture  it  was,  even  ia 
distant  ages,  esteemed  the  garden  of  Europe,  a  title  to  which 
it  has  not  yet  lost  its  claim.  The  perpetual  succession  of  ex- 
cellent crops  of  clover,  cole,  turnips,  flax,  barley,  and  other 
grain,  attract  the  attention  of  skilful  foreigners  ;  and  an  accu- 
rate observer  among  our  own  countrymen  repeatedly  praises 
the  state  of  the*  Belgic  agriculture,  and  thinks  it  preferable 
even  to  that  of  England.*  Timber  is  not  scarce,  except  in- 
the  maritime  tracts.  Several  woods  are  seen  in  the  centre  of 
Flanders  and  Brabant.  The  more  eastern  and  southern  parts 
present  striking  remains  of  the  ancient' forest  of  Ardennes, 
which,  with  some  interruptions,  pervade  Hainaultand  Luxem- 
bourg, from  Valenciennes  to  Treves.  Of  all  the  provinces  of 
the  Netherlands,  the  duchy  of  Luxembourg  is  the  only  one 
that  produces  wine  ;  but  it  is  far  from  being  of  the  first  qua- 
lity. The  zoology  is  similar  to*  that  of  England  :  the  horses 
and  cattle  are  of  a  large  size. 

Natural  and  artificial  curiosities. ^'^'No  curiosities  of  nature 
or  art  have  been  remarked  in  these  provinces  by  travellers. 
The  uniformity  of  the  country  is  unfavourable  to  the  former  ; 
and  the  efforts  of  axt  have  always  been  directed  to  objects  of 
utility  rather  than  of  magnificence.  It  must,  however,  be 
acknowledged,  that  some  grand  ecclesiastical  and  civil  monu- 
ments, of  the  middle  ages,  when  the  Belgic  territories  con- 
centrated a  great  part  of  the  wealth  of  Europe,  and  abounded 
In  excellent  artists,  merit  attention. 

*  Marshal,  vol.  2. 
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Principtl  Cities  tnd  TowDs..^General  ObservatioiiB  on  the  Belgie  Citiefy 
TownSf  and  Villages. 

Ciiies  and  Towns."] — Urussblles,  formerly  the  seat  of  the 
Austrian  goTemment,  in  the  Netherlands,  has  generally  been 
considered  as  the  capital.  It  is  situated  on  the  small  rirer 
Senncy  which  runs  into  the  Djle,  and  the  Scheld.  Being  seat- 
ed on  several  eminences,  it  has  at  a  distance  a  grand  appear- 
ancci  and  presents  many  beautiful  points  of  Tiew.  It  is  well 
supplied  with  excellent  water,  and  provisions  being  plentiful, 
cheap,  and  good,  it  has  generally  been  esteemed  an  agreeable 
reudence.  It  is  ornamented  with  a  noble  square,  one  side  of 
which  is  occupied  by  the  vast  Hotel  de  Ville,  or  Guildhall,  and 
by  several  churches  and  fountains.  The  Imperial  Palace,  the 
ci-devant  residence  of  the  Austrian  Governor,  Splays  a  con« 
siderable  degree  of  magnificence.  The  population  is  com- 
puted at  about  80,000,  nearly  the  same  number  that  each  of 
the  two  largest  provincial  towns  of  Britain,  Liverpool,  and 
Bristol,  contains. 

6Aeit/.]— Ghent,  in  Flanders,  is  a  city  of  vast  extent,  owing 
to  its  being  situated  on  several  islands,  formed  by  four  rivers 
and  a  number  of  canals,  and  including  gardens  and  even  fields 
within  its  spacious  limits.  The  circuit  of  its  walls  is  about 
fifteen  miles ;  but  its  population  does  not  correspond  with  its 
extent,  being  supposed  not  to  amount  to  more  than  60,000 
persons.  Some  of  the  streets  are  broad  and  well  paved ;  but 
with  the  exception  of  a  few  churches  the  public  buildings  dis. 
play  little  that  is  worthy  of  notice.  Ghent  b  memorable  for 
being  the  birth-place  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 

Antwerp,'] — ^Antwerp,  in  the  ancient  province  of  Brabant, 
is  at  present  the  third  city,  and  was  once  the  first  in  die  Ne- 
therlands, pre-eminent  in  wealth  and  commerce,  and  the  great 
emporium  of  Europe.    It  is  situated  on  the  aestuary  of  the 
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Scfae!d,and  defended  by  a  strong  citadel,  erected  by  the  tyran- 
nical Duke  of  Alva.  The  hafbour  is  excellent ;  but  its  ap- 
proach is  commanded  by  the  Dutch  fort  of  Lillo.  From  this, 
however,  in  the  present  connection  between  the  French  and 
Batavians,  no  inconvenience  can  arise,  and  the  artificial  impe- 
<ftments  at  the  mouth  of  the  Scheld  cither  are  or  will  be  com- 
pletely removed.  But,  although  the  commerce  bf  Antwerp  will 
undoubtedly  revive,  that  city  will  never  more  become  as  it  for- 
merly was,  the  great  mart  of  nations.  Its  trade  is  now'turned 
into  different  channels,  the  manufactures  by  which  it  was  sup- 
ported have  fixed  their  seats  in  other  coantries,  and  tliat  im- 
mense capital,  formerly  employed  in  carryiAg^  it  on,  is  now 
dissipated  and  transferred  to  other  commercial  towns,  first  tt>' 
Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam,  and  now  chiefly  toLondon.^  Ant- 
werp, however,  still  contains  some  of  the  wealthy  decendants 
of  its  ancient  merchants,  and  flourishing  manufectures  of  linen 
and  lace.  The  streets,  houses,  and  chu^-ches,  correspond  with 
its  ancient  fame,  and  its  exchange  afibrded  the  model  for  that 
of  London.  About  A.  D.  1568,  its  commerce  was  at  its 
highest  pitch,  and  the  number  of  its  inhubitants  was  comput- 
ed at  200,000.  At  present  about  50,000  are  supposed  to  be 
all  that  remain  of  its  ancient  population,  iVhile  history  is  left 
to  record  its  former  prosperity. 

Bruges.'] — Bruges,  in  the  ancient  province  of  Flanders^ 
was  oDce  a  great  emporium  of  trade.  In  this  respect  it  was 
prior  to  Antwerp,  and  during  a  long  time  had  the  superiority 
over  that  city  in  commerce  and  wealth.  But  the  war  in  which 
the  Flemings  engaged  with  their  prince,  the  Archduke  Max- 
imilian, A.  D.  1482,  having  considerably  affected  its  trade,  and 
impeded  the  navigation  of  Sluys,  which  was  the  port  of  Bruges, 
the  inhabitants  of  Antwerp  and  Amsterdam  taking  advantage 
of  the  event,  by  assisting  the  Archduke,  gradually  gained  a  con«- 
siderable  share  of  the.  former  trade  of  that  mercantile  city.*" 
Antwerp,  especially,  now  began  to  acquire  that  commercial 
pre-eminence,  which  during  more  than  a  century  it  continued 
to  maintain.!  The  population  of  Bruges  is  now  supposed  not 
to  e%ceed  20,000. 

*  Hist.  Commerce,  vol.  1.  p.  511.  f  l^">d. 
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The  next  principal  cities  are  Moosy  Namiir,  and  Loxeni' 
boorg,  more  celebr^cecf  Gn-  tbeir  fbrtificatkNis  than  tiieir  com- 
mercial importance.  The  population  of  these  may  without 
anj  great  inaccuracf  be  Urns  estimated,  Mons  25,500,  Namur 
20/XX),  and  Loxembourg  12,000. 

LoQTain  was  once  &mous  for  its  woollen  mano&ctnre,  and 
is  still  a  large  citf ;  but  of  slender  population.  Ostend  has  of 
late  been  the  principal  port,  and  sometimes  enjoyed  a  considera- 
ble trade.  In  general  it  may  be  observed,  that  every  trarelier 
is  impressed  with  surprise  both  at  the  number  and  great  ex- 
tent of  the  Flemish  cities,  towns,  and  even  nlUges,  in  which 
respect  Belgium  surpasses  every  country  in  Europe,  except 
the  seven  united  provinces.  The  principal  edifices  are  cathe. 
drals,  churches,  and  monasteries.  The  castles  and  houses  of 
noblemen  and  rich  merchants  are  rather  remarkable  for  fan- 
tastic ornaments,  and  a  little  kind  of  prettiness,  than  lor  ele- 
gance of  taste  or  grandeur  of  design. 

To  this  description  of  the  Belgic  dominions  of  France,  we 
must  now  subjoin  that  of  a  part  of  Germany,  formeriy  com- 
prised in  the  circle  of  Westphalia,  and  already  mentioned  in 
the  list  of  the  new  departments.  Unparalleled  revolnUons  and 
extraordinary  eveuts'have  annihilated  ancient  boundaries,  and 
converted  not  only  the  Netherlands,  but  all  that  portion  of  Ger- 
many which  laid  west  of  the  Rhine,  into  an  integral  part  of 
the  Gallic  empire. 

The  aspect,  soil,  climate,  Sec.  of  these  new  acquisitions,  so 
nearly  resemble  the  same  circumstances  of  the  eastern  parts 
of  the  Netherlands  as  not  to  require  any  particular  description. 
Like  them,  also,  they  contain  many  fine  cities  and  fortified 
towns.  Among  these,  Maestricht  and  Mayence  are  celebrated 
for  strengtn,  as  are  Liege  and  Aix  la  Chapelle  for  amenity  and 
beauty.  Liege  is  situated  on  several  delightful  eminences,  on 
the  banks  of  the  Meusc,  in  the  centre  of  a  healthful  and  fertile 
country.  While  it  remained  under  the  dominion  of  its  own  bi- 
shop, who  was  a  prince  of  the  empire,  the  canonries  and  pre- 
bends were  so  rich,  and  the  dignitaries  so  powerful,  in  conse- 
quence of  possessing  the  right  of  electing  their  sovereign,  that 
these  circumstances,  together  with  the  number  and  opulence  of 
the  religious  houses,  and  the  amenity  of  its  situation,  obtamed 


fer  It  the  name  of  the  <<  Paradise  of  Priests^"  an  appellation 
emphatically  expressive  of  all  the  good  things  that  this  world 
can  bestow.  Sutce  its  annexation  to  Francey  it  has  lost  its 
claim  to  this  title  ;  and  numbers  of  its  holy  residents  have  ex- 
perienced an  unexpected  reverse.  Liege  has,  however,  on 
many  accounts,  been  considered  as  a  desirable  abode,  and  the 
famous  English  traveller.  Sir  John  Mandeville,  who  had  tra- 
versed so  many  different  regions,  made  choice  of  this  city  for 
his  retreat  in  the  decline  of  life* 

Aix  la  Chapelle  is  situated  in  a  valley,  almost  entirely  sur- 
rounded with  hills.  The  buildings  are  good ;  and  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  who  resort  to  the  Spa,  passing  and  repassing,  ^ive 
to  the  town  and  its  neighbourhood  an  animated  appearance. 
The  population  of  Liege  may  be  estimated  at  between  30,000 
and  40,000  ;  but  a  number,  perhaps,  somewhat  less  than 
50,000  may  be  assigned  to  that  of  Aix  la  Chapelle. 

With  these  new  and  important  acquisitions,  France  in  her 
present  enlarged  state  is  the  most  compact  sovereignty  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  4  and  its  boundaries  the  most  exactly 
marked  by  the  Pyrenees,  the  Alps,  the  Rhine,  and  the  Ocean. 
The  navigation  of  the  Rhine,  now  free  to  the  inhabitants  of  its 
right  and  left  bank,  affords  to  France,  as  it  has  long  done  to 
Germany  and  Holland,  an  excellent  conveniency  of  inland 
ti*ade,  and  many  of  the  advantages  enjoyed  in  maritime  situa- 
tions, without  an  exposure  to  the. annoyance  of  naval  war. 


CHAPTER    III. 

Historical  View  of  the  Belgic  Provinces  to  the  period  of  thtlr  annexation 
tfi  France....Progress  and  decline  of  their  trade  and  manufiurtures.... 
Rise  and  fail  of  the  great  commercial  cities  uf  Bruges,  Ghent,  and 

Antwerp,  &c. 

The  history  of  Belgium,  still  more  than  its  geography,  re- 
quires to  be  treated  separately  from  that  of  the  country  within 
the  boundaries  of  which  it  is  now  included.  This  history,  like 
that  of  all  other  nations,  when  traced  beyond  a  certain  period, 
is  involved  in  impenetrable  obscurity  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  neighbouring  parts  of  Germany  first  supplied  this 
country  with  inhabitants.  Our  first  knowledge  of  it  is  derived 
from  the  Romans,  who  gave  it  the  name  of  Belgic-Gaul,  having 
found  it  inhabited  by  the  Belgae,  a  Scythian  colony,  who  from 
Asia  had  progressively  advanced  through  Germany,  and  at  ao 
unknown  period  had  taken  possession  of  this  country,  with  the 
maritime  parts  of  Picardy  and  Bretagnc,  and  afterwards,  as  al- 
ready observed,  established  themselves  on  the  southern  and 
south-eustern  coasts  of  Great  Britain. 

The  Roman  dominion  was  loosely  extended  over  this  coun- 
try, and  their  possession  of  it  precarious,  being  constantly  en- 
dangered by  the  inroads  of  the  barbarous  nations  of  Germany. 
After  the  irruption  of  the  Franks,  from  their  ancient  kingdom 
beyond  the  Rhine,  Belgium  formed  a  part  of  Neustria.*  In 
process  of  time  it  was  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  states  ; 
and  its  history  is  equally  obscure  and  uninteresting  till  about 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  when  the  Earls  of  Flanders 
and  Hainault  be.qan  to  rise  into  notice.  About  100  years  later 
the  Ducal  family  of,  Brabant  first  began  to  be  conspicuous. 
The  first  mention  of  Antwerp  is  found  in  the  year  517,  when 

•  D'Anville  Hlstoire  dcs  ctats  furmcs  en  E'lrope,  p.  70,  &c. 
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Tbeodorie-j^fhe  bastard  son  of  Cloyis,  king  of  the  Franks,  ex- 
pelled the  Danes  U  om  that  cit3r ;  but  from  its  little  importance) 
its  name  was  for  a  long  time  lost  in  obscurity.  In  the  year  631 
the  proirince  of  Flanders  was  in  some  parts  covered  with 
swamps,  and  in  others  with  extensive  forests,  when  Clotaire, 
king  of  France,  besiowed  its  government  on  Lideric,  son  of 
Salvert,  Prince  of  Dijon  and  Burgundy.*  Lideric  and  his 
immediate  successors  were  on  that  account  styled  Forresters 
of  Flanders. 

The  history  of  the  Netherlands  is  of  a  nature  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  those  of  most  other  countries,  being  less  a  relation 
of  the  cabals  of  courts  and  the  operations  of  armies,  than  of 
the  efforts  of  industry  and  the  progress  of  trade.  Their  grand 
contest  for  liberty  against  the  tyranny  of  Philip  II.  is  the  most 
important  scene  of  warfare  with  which  their  annals  are  marked. 
Before  the  establishment  of  manufactures  and  commerce^  the 
Netherlands  were  in  the  same  poor  condition  as  the  rest  of 
Europe.     About  the  year  880,  the  bouses  there,  as  well  as  in 
England,  France,  Sec.  were  universally  constructed  either  of 
hewn  timber,  or  qlse  the  walls  were  made  of  intertwisted  wat- 
4ings  or  twigs,  and  plastered  over  with  clay.f     Ghent,  how- 
ever, must  even  at  that  period  have  been  of  some  importance, 
as  we  are  informed  that  the  Danes,  being  reduced  by  King 
Alfred  to  accept  of  a  truce,  a  large  body  of  them  retired  from 
England,  and  having  landed  on  the  coast  of  Flanders,  and  rav- 
aged the  country,  found  a  great  booty  in  that  city.     Manufac- 
tures^began  to  be  esu^blished  at  an  early  period  ;  and  these 
soon  became  the  basis  of  an  extensive  commerce.    Under  the 
embarrassments  of  the  feudal  system,  and  amidst  the  convul. 
slons  of  prsedatory  wars,  few  of  the  other  European  naUons 
paid  much  attention  to  commercial  affairs.     Venice,  Genoa, 
and  some  other  towns  of  Italy,  with  the  Hans  towns  in  the 
north,  were  the  only  marts  of  a  systematic  trade.     The  pro- 
gress of  commerce,  however,  in  those  dark  ages,  is  difficult  to 
be  traced ;  nor  do  any  documents  exist,  by  which  it  is  possible 

•  And,  Hist  Com.  vol.  1.  p.  58.  on  the  authorities  of  Flemish  histori- 
ans, whom  he  docs  not  name. 

t  And.  Hist.  Com.  vol.  1.  p.  82,  on  the  aulhoritj;  of  E}'ndius*s  Chroni- 
conZelandis. 
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to  fix  the  distinct  pcrio^U  of  the  establishment  of  %^  Fiemisli 
manufactures,  which  afterwards  became  so  famousy  and  ren- 
dered the  trade  of  the  Netherlands  so  lucrative  and  exunsive. 
Of  these  the  woollen  manufacture  was  the  principal ;  and  a 
▼ery  conuderable  part  of  the  raw  material  was  fui-nishcd  by 
England  ;  for,  as  we  have  auxiady  had  occasion  to  observe,  all 
the  wool  produced  in  this  country,  except  a  little  of  the  worst, 
which  was  wrought  at  home  into  coarse  cloths  for  the  use  of 
the  lowest  classes  of  people,  was  exported  to  the  Netherlands, 
where  almost  all  the  cloth  for  the  consumption  of  £urope  was 
manufactured.  This  was  the  basis  of  that  immense  wealth  to 
which  these  countries  attained.  Among  the  difierent  Bel^ic 
provinces,  Flanders  was  the  first  that  acquired  importance  by 
trade,  and  Ghent  and  Bruges  were  the  towns  first  disunguished 
for  power,  population,  and  opulence.  The  famous  Hanseatic 
league  had  been  formed,  A.  D.  1140;  and  about  the  year 
1262,  when  the  merchants  of  this  famous  confederacy  made 
Bruges  one  of  their  four  great  compioirs,  may  be  dated  the 
commencement  of  that  immense  commerce  by  which  the 
Netherlands  acquired  so  great  wealth  and  celebrity.  At  this 
time  the  iron,  copper,  corn,  fiax,  timber,  and  other  bulky  com- 
modities of  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Baltic,  began  to  be 
well  known  to  the  more  southern  nations  of  Europe  ;  and  their 
great  utility  caused  an  increased  demand.  But  the  mariners' 
compass  not  being  yet  known,  the  direct  voyage  between  the 
■  Baltic  and  the  Mediterranean  in  the  course  of  one  summer, 
was  considered  as  both  difficult  and  dangerous.  A  midway 
station,  therefore,  to  which  the  traders  from  both  seas  might, 
during  the  summer  season,  bring  their  respective  merchandize, 
was  very  desirable.  Flanders  was,  by  its  geographical  position, 
peculiarly  adapted  to  serve  as  an  entrepot,  or  general  market ; 
and,  in  addition  to  its  local  advantages,  the  perfection  of  its 
woollen  manufactures,  which  were  equally  necessaiy  to  all  na- 
tions, rendered  that  country  the  most  proper  for  such  a  pur- 
pose. The  traders,  therefore,  of  the  Baltic  ports  brought  to 
Bruges  the  naval  stores  and  other  commodities  of  the  northern 
parts  :  those  of  Venice,  Genoa,  Pisa,  &c.  also  arrived  with 
their  cargoes  of  spices,  drugs,  fruit,  colton,  silk,  and  a  variety 
of  other  merchandize  of  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Levant :  wool, 
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lead,  and  tin,  from  England,  and  wines*,  fruits,  Sec.  from 
France,  were  brought  thither,  as  to  a  general  warehouse,  for 
the  reciprocal  supply  of  all  nations.  This  great  commercial 
city,  therefore,  soon  became  the  general  magazine  of  mer« 
chandize  for  all  Europe ;  and  the  country  of  Flanders,  in  gene* 
ral,  as  well  as  Bruges,  the  focus  of  its  trade,  became  from  this 
circumstance  extremely  rich  and  populous.  Ghent  also  de- 
rived from  this  trade  extraordinary  advantaged  ;  but  the  opu- 
lence of  these  great  cities  rendered  them  exceedingly  turbu- 
lent and  seditious.  The  citizens  were  above  all  control,  and 
Flanders  exhibited  a  striking  contrast  with  most  of  the  other 
countries  of  Europe,  where  the  feudal  system  was  then  in  its 
greatest  vigour,  and  the  people  were  depressed  to  a  state  of 
insignificancy.  In  the  year  1322,  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  at- 
tempting to  remove  the  mart  from  Bruges  to  Sluys,  the  in- 
habitants of  the  former  place  revolted,  seized  their  sovereign, 
and  kept  him  during  six  months  a  prisoner.*  So  great  indeed 
wasi  at  this  time,  the  influence  of  the  mercantile  towns  of 
Flanders,  that  the  power  of  the  earls  was  almost  set  aside.  In 
the  year  1325,  the  burgomasters  of  Bruges,  Ghent,  and  YpreSy 
after  having  assisted  the  Scots  in  their  wars  against  the  Eng- 
lish, concluded,  by  their  own  authority,  a  truce  with  England  ; 
and  we  find  Edward  II.  negotiating  with  the  magistrates  of 
Bruges,  and  not  with  the  earls  of  Flanders.  Three  years  after- 
wards, however,  the  power  and  pride  of  the  Flemish  cities  re- 
ceived a  terrible  check.  Having  again  rebelled  against  their 
eail,  their  confederate  forces  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of 
above  20,000  men.  For  some  time  they  remained  more 
peaceable,  but  their  factious  and  turbulent  spirit  yet  remained 
unsubdued,  from  which  Edward  III.  derived  great  advantages 
in  his  wars  with  Pnilip  of  Valois  for  the  succession  to  the 
crown  of  France.  It  has  already  been  mentioned,  that  the  fa- 
mous James  D*Aneville,  although  only  a  brewer  of  Ghent, 
had  so  great  an  influence  in  Flanders  as  to  cause  all  the  cities 
to  revolt  against  their  earl,  who  was  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in 
France.  The  two  great  objects  of  apprehension  lo  the  Flem- 
ings in  that  age  were,  as  Mczerai  observes,  the  power  of 

•  And.  Hist.  Com.  vol.  1.  p.  283. 
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France  onooe  hmd,  and  on  the  other,  the  danger  o(  disobliging 
the  English^  from  whom  thej  \md  the  greatest  pan  of  the 
wooU  frhich  sopplietl  the  vast  crovda  of  their  cloth-workers, 
Id  their  muBerous  cities,  towns,  and  Tillages,  with  the  impor* 
taot  material  of  their  mamiiactiire.  In  this  instancey  the  latter 
coosideratiao  prepooderated*  to  which  the  infloence  <^  this 
opaleot  brewer,  io  no  smafl  degree  cootiibiited.* 

The  jetf  1 369  coBStitutes  an  Important  period  in  the  Belgic 
history.  Philip  Duke  of  Borguodj  baring  espoused  Marga- 
ret^  heiress  of  Flanders,  united  the  whole  Netherlands  under 
his  dominion.  This  caused  a  rupture  between  these  provinces 
and  England,  in  consequence  of  which  Edward  III.  issued 
orders  for  seizing  their  shipping  wherever  found  on  the  seas. 
The  towns,  however,  of  Bruges,  Ghent,  and  Tpres,  concluded 
a  peace  with  that  monarch,  on  the  condition  of  their  neutrality 
In  the  grand  contest  between  France  and  England.  The  latter 
had  always  a  strong  party  in  this  country,  particularly  in  the 
city  of  Ghent,  which  was  now  grown  the  rival  of  Bruges,  and 
exceedingly  rich,  powerful,  and  populous.  The  Ghentois, 
inflated  with  prosperity,  rejected  the  authority  of  their  prince^ 
and  openly  aspired  to  independence.  The  English  party  was 
now  triumphant  under  the  management  of  Philip  D'Arteville, 
who  inheriting  his  father's  wealth  and  influence,  with  a  still 
greater  share  of  ambition,  though  perhaps  with  less  prudence, 
assumed  the  functions  of  sovereignty.  The  city  was,  in 
1382,  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  the  earl,  who  was  on  this 
occasion  assisted  by  the  citizens  of  Bruges,  the  rival  and  mor- 
tal enemy  of  Ghent.  These  hostilities  were  attended  with 
still  farther  consequences.  Five  thousand  of  the  Ghentois, 
under  the  conduct  of  Philip  D'Arteville,  appeared  bcfd'C 
Bruges,  from  which  city  the  earl  marched  out  to  the  attack 
with  40,000  of  the  citizens,  and  800  of  his  own  troops.  That 
numerous  body,  however,  was,  accoixling  to  Mezerai,  repulsed 
by  the  inferior  forces  of  Ghent,  who,  entering  with  the  retreat- 
ing Brugians,  sacked  the  city,  and  killed  1,200  of  the  principal 
citizens.  The  Ghentois,  by  this  success,  brought  over  to  their 
party  all  the  towns  of  Flanders  except  Oudenarde.     The  carl 

•  Rapin's  Hist.  Eng.  vol.  1. 
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having  escaped  from  the  defeat  and  slaughter  of  Bruges,  wus 
obliged  to  implore  the  assistance  of  France ;  while  D' Arteville 
and  the  Ghentois  solicited  that  of  England,  which,  had  Edward 
III.  yet  been  living,  they  would  have  readily  obtained.  It  tnay 
be  reckoned  among  the  great  political  errors  of  Richard  II.  that 
so  favourable  an  opportunity  was  lost  of  securing  the  interest 
of  Flanders,  and  obtaining  an  iijnportant  alliance  against  France. 
By  neglecting  at  this  important  juncture  to  give  aid  to  tho 
Flemings,  the  party,  which  had  so  long  favoured  and  So  often 
been  highly  beneficial  to  England,  was  irrecoverably  crushed. 
The  Ghentois,  besieging  Gudenarde,  were  attacked  by  the 
King  of  France,  at  the  head  of  60,000  disciplined  troops,  and 

^  routed  with  a  dreadful  slaughter.  Philip  D'Arteville,  their 
commander,  with  40,000  of  their  army  were  slain,  and  the  po- 
litical influence  of  the  English  in  Flanders  was  for  ever  anni- 
hilated. 

The  commercial  intercourse  between  that  country  and  Eng- 
land, however,  was  not  founded  on  temporaiy  circumstances, 
nor  liable  to  be  annulled  by  casual  incidents.     Their  trade,  as 

'  already  observed,  was  originally  established,  and  still  Subsisted, 
on  the  broad  and  firm  basis  of  mutual  interest,  or  even  of  recip- 
rocal necessity.  Although  Edward  III.  had  already  establish- 
ed a  woollen  manufacture  in-  England,  its  advancement  was 
slow ;  and  this  kingdom  had,  long  after  that  period,  need  of 
the  Flemings  to  take  off  its  wool,  and  to  supply  it  with  luxu- 
ries and  monjBy,  as  much  as  the  former  were  under  the  neces- 
sity of  procuring  from  thence  the  material  of  their  staple  manu- 
facture. This  reciprocity  of  commercial  interests,  therefore, 
continued  till  the  woollen  manufacture  of  England  was  equal 
to  the  quantity  of  wool  produced,  and  began  to  rival  that  ot  the 
Netherlands  ;  an  event  which  did  not  take  place  till  about  the 
end  of  the- reign  of  Elizabeth. 

To  its  trade  with  England,  by  means  of  the  company  of  Eng- 
lish merchants  settled  there  in  the  reign  of  Philip  the  Good, 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  sovereign  of  the  Netherlands,  Antwerp 
first  owe^  its  rise  to  commercial  eminence.  Before  that  pe- 
riod^ A.  D.  1446, "  there  were,"  says  Wheeler, "  but  four  mer-^ 
chants  in  the  city  of  Antwerp,  and  only  six  vessels  merely  for 
river  navigation,  they  having  then  no  maritime  trade  ;  but  in  a 
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ftw  jean  after  ibe  compauij's  ftculiog  there,  that  city  bad  a 
great  number  of  abipa  belonging  to  it,  wbcrebj  it  was  much 
enlarged,  and  bouses  therein,  which  used  u>  be  let  for  forty  or 
sljKty  dolfau's,  were  now,  that  is,  in  the  year  160 1,  let  for  300  or 
400,  and  some  for  800  dollars,  yearly  rem."*  The  rapid  in- 
crease of  Antweq>  in  extent  and  population, and  the  enormous 
wealth  which  that  great  mercantile  city,  in  tlie  space  of  little 
more  than  a  century  acquired,  together  with  its  fall  by  the  de- 
clension of  iu  trade,  exhibit,  among  many  other  similar  instan- 
ces, the  immense  advantages  resulting  from  a  spirit  of  com- 
mercial enterprise. 

Till  about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  two  flour- 
ishing and  rival  cities  of  Bruges  and  Ghent  continued  to  be  the 
central  points  of  the  Nttherland  commerce.  Bruges,  especial- 
ly, was  the  grand  emporium,  the  half-way  storehouse  between 
the  Baltic  and  the  Mediterranean,  for  the  merchandize  of  the 
northern  and  southern  parts  of  Europe,  So  great  was  the 
trade  of  this  celebrated  mart,  that,  in  the  year  U68,  no  fewer 
than  150  ships  were  seen  arriving  together  at  Sluys.f  Three 
years  afterwards  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Hans  towns, 
stipulating  that  all  their  merchandize  should  be  brought  to 
Bruges  only,  as  their  sole  staple  in  the  Netherlands.  In  con- 
sequence of  this  treaty,  the  citizens  of  Bruges  caused  the  port 
of  Sluys  to  be  widened,  deepened,  and  made  more  convenient ; 
and  their  commerce  was  now  carried  to  the  highest  pitch. 

The  art  of  pickling  herrings,  invented  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  fourteenth  century,  had)  as  well  as  their  woollen  manufac- 
ture, considerably  contributed  to  enrich  the  Netherlands,  and  to 
give  extension  and  vigour  to  their  trade.  The  province  of  Flan- 
ders, which  had  hitherto  been  the  focus  of  commerce,  was  now 
in  the  zenith  of  its  prosperity  ;  but,  in  1483,  a  circumstance 
took  place  which  eventually  caused  the  removal  of  its  commer- 
cial advantages  to  Brabant.  Ghent  had  nearly  kept  pace  with 
Bruges  in  wealth  and  population ;  and  these  two  cities  had  been 
long  remarkable  for  their  turbulent  spirit,  which,  on  various 
occasions  had  prompted  them  to  engage  in  hostilities  against 
^  each  other,  as  well  as  against  their  sovereign.     The  contest 

•  Wheeler  apud  Anderson,  vol.  1.  p.  466. 

t  And.  Hist.  Com.  vol  1.  p.  490.  on  the  authority  of  Annales  Flandrix. 
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in  which  the  Flemings  engaged  with  the  Arcliduke  Maximi- 
liani  concerning  the  guardianship  of  his  son  Philip^  their  earl, 
proved  fatal  to  their  trade,  which  had  rendered  them  so  fac- 
tious and  powerful.  The  dispute  having  continued  from  ^he 
year  1482  to  1487,  during  which  time  great  commotions  had 
risen  both  at  Ghent  and  Bruges ;  the  people  of  the  latter  seiz- 
ed the  person  of  the  Archduke,  and  killed  some  of  his  princi- 
pal ministers.  The  Emperor  Frederic,  father  of  Maximilian, 
therefore,  being  assisted  by  the  towns  of  Antwerp  and  Am. 
sterdam,  whose  inhabitants  saw,  with  jealous  eyes,  the  whole 
trade  of  the  Netherlands  centre  in  Bruges,  blocked  up  the 
haven  of  Sluys ;  in  consequence  of  which,  the  commerce  of 
Bruges  removed  to  Antwerp.*  Amsterdam,  at  the  same  time, 
came  in  for  some  share,  and,  from  that  period,  gradually  ad- 
vanced in  commercial  importance.!  The  Comptoir  of  the 
Hans  towns  being  now  fixed  at  Antwerp,  the  Hanseatlc  mer- 
chants erected  a  magnificent  edifice,  in  which  they  lived  in  a 
kind  of  collegiate  manner ;  and  the  English  having  previously 
fixed  their  staple  in  the  same  place,  contributed  to  this  remo- 
val of  the  Belgic  emporium. 

Although  Bruges  and  Ghent  now  felt  a  fatal  decline  of  their 
commerce  and  wealth,  it  may  in  general  be  observed  of  opu* 
lent  cities,  as  well  as  of  powerful  empires,  that  except  in  ex- 
traordinary cases  of  sudden  destruction,  their  declension,  like 
their  increase,  is  gradual ;  for  wherever  a  vast  capital  is  once 
accumulated,  it  serves  as  the  basis  of  new  acquisitions,  and 
may,  in  a  variety  of  ways,  be  turned  to  advantage.  Both  these 
cities  long  continued  to  make  a  respectable  figure.  Bruges 
in  particular  was,  for  a  considerable  time,  famous  for  its  gold- 
smith's ware,  and  other  rich  manufactures-! 

Daring  the  time  that  trade  had  thus  fiourished,  tlie  luxury 
of  Flanders  had  been  equal  to  its  opulence,  and  that  country, 
in  the  general  diffusion  of  wealth  and  splendour,  as  well  as  in 
the  haughty  spirit  of  liberty  whiofa  pre  vailed  among  its  people, 
exhibited  a  state  of  things  and  a  picture  of  society,  very  dif- 
ferent from  what  was  then  seen  in  the  neighbouring  countries* 

•  Thuanus  Hiat.  sui  temp.  lib.  51.  f  ^^i^- 

I  Aod.  Hist.  Com.  vol.  1.  p.  52S. 
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Spcairif  » siie  coBBBdMaBnit  cf  1 

fc;v id  tte  Avceu  ol  Lcaid'A  £«  Pjitb  -were 

<ic:|il  iloBftc,  CcwBtMif  kippie.  and  losBe  c^  Uic  i 

of  XuJr^  ipc^  tbt  iioinet  zhra$s^ui*'ji  ILiirapc  - 

iurxprcfrtaUjr  flk«si«.  Fi^-ls^  zm  1^>.  ut^  of  Frmcc,  aod  Ms 

oueea  tstklu^  u.  journey  lr.io  FisasCia^  veiv  aaoxniikcd  M.  tke 

f  k;bc»  «m1  nMn;ii<f.c4rBce  of  Brcgcs.  ukc  liie  Unaupf  «3f  ( 

JU/v  %pleadidijr  tte  Udkrs  vere  dtcockUrd  waii  jcwds  ^ti 
licl^  suirCf  exdjiiJ&ed,  viiii  a  icixtnre  of  iwfcgnilinM  aad  snr* 
ytrlhCf  ^  I  thought  ti^sd  I  vls  ti«c  <»n]]r  queea  here  ;  bst  I  ind 
Ui^jrt  X\*iJs  O'/j  <|UceT«b  betides  oijMrii  ib  this  plve.*^ — To  tiiis 
tcMifOWi/  ol  Guicci^diiii  mjj  be  ackkad  tbat  of  PhiipdeCom- 
iDine^  at*  hUtoruji  of  aodispot^blc  Tcncitr,  who  «fs :  ^  Al- 
tiioug;li  I  have  travelled  over  ibe  best  part  of  EArapct  yd  I 
never  taw  aoj  couiitrf  abound  so  modi  in  liches,  Mmptunos 
bttildiDgiy  vast  expenses,  leasts,  aiid  all  Uod  of  proifigality.'* 
He  also  sajrs,  tJisit  » the  citj  of  Bruges  had  a  greiCer  traffic  of 
merchandize,  axid  a  greater  resort  of  Mnogcrs,  than  aoy  town 
in  Earope,**t 

As  luxury  requires  a  variety  of  gratifications,  and  wealth 
affords  the  means  of  indulgence,  the  Flemings  invented  and 
improved  a  variety  of  ornamental  as  well  as  nsefiil  arts.  The 
invetuioo  of  grinding  and  mixing  colours  in  oil  is  ascribed  to 
John  d'Eick,  a  painter  of  Bruges,  about  the  year  UIO.  This 
artist,  as  Guicc'uu*dini  informs  us,  sent  many  of  his  fine  paint- 
ings into  Italy  to  that  great  patron  of  the  arts,  Alphonso  V. 
king  of  Naples  and  Arragon,  and  to  several  other  of  the  Ita- 
lian princes,  who  all  set  a  great  value  on  his  pieces.  Lorenzo 
di  Medicis  afterwards  collected  a  number  of  those  exquisite 
paintings.  Many  other  great  painters  succeeded,  who  made 
themselves  famous  throughout  Europe.  The  Flemish  artists 
of  those  times  travelled  into  Italy  and  brought  back  into  the 
Netherlands  a  variety  of  improvements  in  architecture,  paint- 
ing, carving,  and  engraving  on  copper,  which  they  and  their 
scholars,  travelling  into  different  countries,  diffused  over  all 

•    *  Guicctardini  Detcrip.  Nether. 

t  Philip  de  Cotnmines  was  contemporary  with  Charles  the  Bold,  Duke 
•f  Burgundy,  and  wrote  towards  tlie'end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
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Europe.  This  author  also  ascribes  to  the  Netherlanders,  the 
invention  of  the  art  of  staining  glass,  of  which  so  manjr  splen- 
did specimens  are  seen  in  our  ancient  cathedrals,  as  also  that 
of  making  tapestry  ;  aiKl  he  especially  observes  that  they  were 
the  people  who  gave  to  the  several  points  of  the  mariners  com- 
pass, the  names  by  which  they  are  yet  called  among  all  the 
European  navigators.  They  had,  indeed,  at  one  period,  attain- 
ed to  so  high  a  pitch  of  maritime  greatness,  that  about  the 
year  1469  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  fleet  was  the  most  formi- 
dable in  all  Europe.* 

Mr.  Anderson  supposes,  that  the  trade  of  Flanders  and  Bra- 
bant had  reached  its  meridian  at  the  death  of  Philip  the  Good, 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  which  happened  in  1467,  and  quotes  a 
passage  from  Sir  William  Temple,  who  says :  "  That  by  the 
great  extent  of  a  populous  country  and  the  mighty  growth  of 
trade  in  Bruges,  Ghent  and  Antwerp,  both  the* said  Dukes 
(Philip  the  Good  and  Charles  the  Bold),  father  and  son,  found 
themselves  a  match  for  France,  then  much  weakened,  ^s  well 
by  the  late  wars  with  England,  as  by  the  factions  of  their  prin- 
ces."t  On  this  passage,  however,  it  must  be  observed,  that 
in  the  reign  of  these  princes,  the  city  of  Antwerp  was  only 
beginning  to  rise  to  that  commercial  eminence  to  which  it 
afterwards  attained^  Charles,  surnamed  the  Bold,  having 
succeeded  his  father  Philip  the  Good,  added  to  his  patrimo- 
nial dominions  the  duchy  of  Gueldre  and  the  county  of  Zut- 
phen,  which  he  purchased  of  Arnold  d'Egmont.  During  his 
reign,  as  well  as  that  of  his  predecessor,  the  Netherlands  had 
exceedingly  prospered  in  their  commerce  and  manufactures, 
both  of  linen  and  woollen ;  for  although  by  the  gradual  increase 
of  the  English  woollen  manufacture,  their  exportation  of  cloth 
into  England  had  been  somewhat  diminished,  they  had  greatly 
extended  it  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

The  rash  wars  of  Charles,  with  Louis  XI.  and  also  with  the 
Swiss,  as  well  as  his  fall  in  battle  before  Nancy,  have  been 
mentioned  in  our  historical  memoirs  of  France.  All,  there- 
fore, that  is  necessary,  in  this  place,  to  be  said  on  the  subject, 

*  Philip  de  Coniinines,  lib.  3.  ch.  5. 

t  And.  Hist.  Com.  vol.  1.  p.  488. 

\  Vide  Wheeler  apud  And.  already  quoted. 
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heavy  uxet  on  his  Flcmbh  svbfecis,  ^ 
hjr  bis  snccesicrs,  proved  a 
dmr  trade;  and  that  the  tiairthrinw  of  theie  ] 
House  of  Austria,  bjr  the  marria^  of  hb 
Archduke  Maicimifian,  was  prudnuivc  of  a 
which  operated  a  conaiderahle  dban^  m  their  covnerdd 
sjstem.     The  first  and  principal  of  theae  vras  the  war  alreadf 
neotiooed,  which  took  place  between  the  Archduke  and  the 
cities  of  Flanders,  and  ended  in  the  ruin  of  the  port  of  Shijs 
and  the  removal  of  tlie  great  Flemish  emporinm  from  Bniges 
to  Antwerp.  From  that  epoch  the  hater  city  became  the  Ibciis 
of  the  Belgic  trade,  or  nuher  of  the  wliole  commerce  of  Eu- 
rope.   One  of  the  measures,  bjr  which  its  progress  was  rafHd- 
Ijr  advanced,  was  the  establishment  of  free  bm  or  marts  for 
trade,  two  of  which  continued  six  weeks  each.  To  these,  mer- 
chants  from  all  parts  of  Europe  resorted  with  their  different 
wares,  free  from  customs,  and  vast  commercial  concerns  were 
transacted  with  freedom  and  facility.     But  the  circumstance 
which  roost  of  all  contributed  to  the  sudden  rise  of  Antwerp 
was  the  discovery  of  the  passa^  rounJ  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
to  India,  bf  the  Portuguese,  who  brought  vast  quantities  of 
spices,  and  other  Oriental  merchandize  to  that  entrepot  be- 
tween the  northern  and  southern  countries  of  Europe.    This 
induced  a  great  number  of  merchants  from  Germany  and  other 
countries  to  settle  at  Antwerp.*    The  principal  merchants  of 
Bruges  also  removed  thither,  when  the  Archduke  Maximilian 
had,  after  a  long  contest  which  held  from  1482  to  1499,  re- 
duced  that  city  to  subjection.     So  rapid  was  the  increase  of 
Antwerp,  ^hat  about  tlie  year  1514,  the  city  was  surrounded 
with  a  new  and  far  more  extenuve  wall,  the  first  having  been 
erected  in  1301.     In  1531,  the  canal  from  thence  to  Brussels 
was  commenced,  although  twenty  nine  years  elapsed  before 
its  completion.    The  same  year,  the  celebrated  Bourse  or  ex- 
change of  Antwerp,  was  built  for  the  daily  resort  for  the  mer- 
chants of  all  nations.    In  1543,  that  city  received  its  third  and 
last  enlargement  $  and  the  new  walls  built  of  fine  hewn  stone, 
were  elegantly  adorned  The  population  at  that  period  amount- 

•  And.  Hist  Cora,  vol  2.  p.  9. 
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ed  to  bout  100,000  according  to  Guicciardini's  calculation. 
The  year  1550  may  be  regarded  as  the  epoch  when  the  pros- 
perity of  Antwerp  was  in  its  zenith.  The  strong  and  beauti- 
ful wallS)  which  had  lately  been  built  round  the  city,  enclosing 
a  large  space  of  ground  for  additional  streets,  3,000  houses 
had,  according  to  the  same  author,  been  erected  on  new  foun. 
dations,  and  Paris  excepted,  scarcely  any  city  on  this  side  the 
Alps  surpassed  it,  in  the  number  of  its  inhabitants.  As  it  was 
one  of  the  principal  cities  of  Europe  in  extent  and  population, 
it  was  also  the  first,  perhaps,  in  the  world  in  respect  of  its 
trade  and  opulence. 

To  produce  this  important  effect  we  have  already  seen  that 
various  causes  contributed,  and  at  the  period  now  under  con- 
templation, a  singular  concurrence  of  these  may  be  obser\'ed. 
Mons.  Huet,  bishop  of  Avranches  remarks,  that  <<  the  perse- 
cutions raised  in  Germany  on  account  of  religion  in  the  reigo. 
of  Charles  V,  in  France  under  Henry  II,  and  in  England  under 
Queen  Mary,  forced  much  people  to  settle  at  Antwerp,  where 
a  vast  concourse  of  all  European  nations  was  to  be  seen,  it 
being  then  the  most  celebrated  magazine  of  merchandize  in 
Europe,  if  not  in  the  whole  world ;  it  having  been  at  this  time 
a  common  thing  to  see  2,500  ships  in  the  Scheld  at  one  time, 
laden  with  all  sorts  of  merchandize."*  This  last  assertion 
must,  however,  be  read  with  some  degree  of  caution ;  and  our 
ideas  on  the  subject  must  be  rectified  by  a  comparison  of  the 
.  merchant  vessels  of  that  period  with  those  of  the  present  age  ; 
for  of  these  3,500  vessels,  it  is  reasonable  to  presume,  that 
the  greatest  part  were  only  of  the  size  of  our  small  craft  and 
coasters.  The  same  observation  must  be  held  in  view  when 
we  are  told  that  400  vessels  often  came  up  the  Scheld  in  one 
tide.  Names  and  numbers,  without  definitions  and  descrip- 
tions, give  no  distinct  ideas.  The  deficiency  must,  in  conse- 
quence, be  supplied  by  the  contemplation  of  collateral  circum-^ 
stances ;  and  to  this  it  is  frequently  necessary  to  have  recourse 
in  reading  the  works  of  historians.  Much  of.  the  trade  of  Ant- 
werp, however,  was  carried  on  in  foreign  bottoms  ;  and  in 
skipping  and  naval  strength,  that  city  was  far  inferior  to  Vc- 

*  Hue;.t«  spud  Anderson,  voL  2.  p.  87. 
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nice  and.  Genoa,  in  their  tneridian  greatness.  Guicciardinly 
the  best  writer  on  the  affairs  of  the  Netherlands,  informs  us, 
that  the  city  of  Antwerp  contained  13,500  houses,  and  that 
lodgings  were  extravagantly  dear  ;  that  the  number  of  foreign 
merchants,  with  their  factors  and  servants  who  constantly  re* 
sided  there,  was  not  less  than  1 ,000,  that  one  of  these,  the  ik« 
mous  Fugger  of  Augsburg,  died  worth  6,000,000  of  crown«| 
an  enormous  sum  in  that  age  ;  and  that  many  of  the  native  in- 
habitants possessed  property  to  the  amount  of  from  300,000  to 
400,000  crowns.*  In  this  acme  of  its  glory,  Antwerp  con- 
tained 42  churches,  22  market  places,  with  220  streets  ;  and 
from  the  Scheld,  on  which  it  stands  in  the  form  of  a  crescent, 
were  cut  eight  fine  capals  for  conveying  laden  ships  into  the 
heart  of  the  city.  Antwerp  thus  rising  on  thp  decline  of  Bru- 
ges, advanced,  in  the  short  space  of  a  century,  to  the  greatest 
height  of  commercial  prosperity,  of  which  Europe  had  at  that 
time  furnished  any  example. 

To  the  reader  who  delights  in  tracing  the  placid  progress  of 
commerce,  rather  than  the  sanguinary  march  of  conquest,  the 
history  of  the  Netherlands,  until  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  exhibits  a  scene  peculiarly  interesting  and  pleasing. 
The  hostilities  between  the  Ghentois  and  the  Brugians,  and 
afterwards  between  those  cities  and  the  Archduke  Maximi- 
lian their  sovereign,  of  which  the  consequences  have  here 
been  developed,  are  almost  the 'only  disgusting  feature  which. 
the  picture  displays  amidst  a  long  continued  series  of  pro- 
gressive improvements.  But  here  we  must  fix  the  epoch  at 
which  the  prosperity  of  these  provinces  began  to  decline. 
The  year  1550  is  memorable  for  the  rigorous  edict  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V.  against  the  Protestants  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  for  the  establishment  of  several  tribunals  of  inqui- 

•  Of  the  wealth  and  generosity  of  Fug^^r  a  memorable  instance  is  re- 
corded. Charles  V.  in  order  to  defray  the  ex|jense8  of  his  eipedition 
against  Tunis,  bad  borrowed  great  sums  of  tJus  celebrated  merchant, 
who  inviting  that  monarch  to  partake  of  an  entertainment  at  his  house 
caused  a  fire  to  be  made  in  his  hall  entirely  of  cinnamon,  into  which  he 
threw  all  the  emperor's  b-jnds,  in  his  presence.  And.  Hist  torn.  vol.  2. 
p.  60.  The  Emperor  would  undoubtedly  regard  this  as  an  agreeable 
burnt  ofiering  and  derive  iirom  it  a  high  relish  to  his  entertainment 
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Bkion  for  their  trial  and  punishment.*    This  measure  was  the 
primary  cause  of  all  the  changes  which  afterwards  took  place 
in  the  Netherlands ;  and  its  effects  wer^  immediately  felt  in 
the  terror  and  consternation  which  began  to  appear  amongst 
the  merchants  and  mannfacturers,  and  the  damp  that  it  cast 
upon  industry.  Though  in  regard  to  the  foreigners,  especially 
the  English,  whose  trade  alone  with  Antwerp  was  supposed 
to  maintain  20,000  of  its  inhabitants,  besides  a  greater  naimber 
in  other  parts  of  the  Netherlands,  no  inquisitorial  tribunal  was 
erected  in  that  city ;  yet  the  apprehension  of  so  tyrannical  a 
measure  not  a  little  disturbed  its  tranquillity,  and  damped  the 
activity  of  its  trade.     Where  the  mind  is  not  free  its  energy 
declines,  and  a  lethargic  apathy  paralizes  all  hum'an  exertions. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  the  year  1567  that  the  placid  picture 
of  the  Belgic  history  was  wholly  reversed.     At  that  fatal  pe- 
riod, the  court  of  Spain  resolving  to  adopt  the  most  violent 
measures  for  the  establishment  of  spiritual  tyranny  over  a  peo- 
ple who  idolized  their  liberty,  great  and  terrible  consequences 
ensued.     On  the  first  report  of  the  Duke  of  Alva's  approach 
at  the  head  of  10,000  veteran  troops,  the  manufacturers  and 
traders  began  to  retire  from  the  Netherlands  in  such  nufi- 
bers,  that  the  Duchess  of  Parma,  who  then  governed  those 
provinces,  complained,  in  her  despatches  to  Spain,  of  the  emi- 
gration of  above  100,000  persons,  who  in  a  VC17  short  space  of 
time  had  left  the  country  and  withdrawn  both  their  money  and 
goods.     These  being  daily  followed  by  others,  that  princess^ 
foreseeing  the  impending  ruin,  resigned  her  government,  in 
order  to  avoid  being  an  actress  in  the  calamitous  drama,  'or  a 
spectatress  of  those  evils  which  she  could  not  prevent.     She 
was  succeeded  by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  whose  sanguinary  pro- 
ceedings on  account  of  the  past  insurrections,  and  in  support 
of  the  newly-established  inquisition,  eventually  caused  to  Spain 
the  loss  of  a  great  part  of  the  Netherlands,  and  sapped  the 
foundations  of  the  strength  of  that  monarchy. 

One  of  the  first  measures  of  this  tyrannical  governor  was 
the  seizure  of  the  Counts  of  Egmont  and  Horn,  which  was 
quickly  followed  by  their  execution.     Both  these  noblemen 

•  Heiss  Hint.  Emp.  vol.  2.  p.  108. 
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frere  Caf holies,  and  in  their  fate  the  Protesttnts  might  clmtlf 
see  how  little  mercy  they  had  to  expect.     The  ccmdoct  of  tte 
Duke  d'Alva  was  such  as  justified  their  apprehensioiis ;  and 
such  numbers  em ip^rated,  that  France,  Germany^  and  Englandy. 
especially  the  two  latter,  were  crowded  with  those  indBsttsouft 
people,  who  sought  an  asylum  from  civil  and  religious  tyran- 
ny, and  carried  into  those  countries  arts  and  manufactures  be- 
fore kHown  only  in  the  Netherlands.*   ,From  this  epoch  mi^ 
be  dated  the  fall  of  the  Flemish  manufactures,  and  the  rise  of 
those  of  England  and  France.    A  number  also  of  those  Ne* 
therlanders,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  a  seafaring  life,  fit- 
ted out  privateers  to  cruise  against  their  oppressors,  and  found 
in  foreign  ports  a  ready  market  for  their  booty  as  well  as  a  se- 
cure retreat.     In  England  especially,  which  from  its  situation 
was  extremely  well  adapted  to  this  purpose,  they  were  for  some 
time  allowed  to  enter  the  ports  and  dispose  of  their  priaes  *,  but 
Queen  Elizabeth,  apprehending  the  power  of  Philip,  was^  by 
the  remonstrances  of  the  Spanish  ambassador,  induced  to  with* 
draw  that  permission.    This  measure,  hovever,  which  seemed 
so  favourable,  proved  extremely  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
S||ain  ;  for  the  adventurers  being  excluded  from  the  English 
ports,  found  themselves  under  the  necesuty  of  procuring  one 
of  their  own,  and  in  this  view  attacking  the  Brille  rendered 
themselves  masters  of  the  place  by  assaultf    This  Was  the  first 
considerable  transaction  of  a  war  which,  fbr  its  duration,  obsti-' 
nacy  of  contest,  and  important  effects,  may  be  ranked  among 
the  most  remarkable  of  those  that  are  recorded  in  history. 

The  leading  events  and  final  issue  of  this  memorable  con- 
test will  be  exhibited  in  our  view  of  the  seven  United  Pro- 
vinces,, now  the  kingdom  of  Holland,  to  the  history  of  which 
it  properly  belongs.  In  this  place,  it  suffices  to  notice  such 
events  as  took  place  in  the  provinces  of  which  we  are  now 
speaking,  and  the  effects  they  produced  on  their  political  and 
commercial  system.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  those 
transactions  is  the  memorable  sack  of  Antwerp  by  the  muti- 
nous garrison.     This  was  the  first  direct  attack  on  the  com- 

•  Meterani  Hist.Belg-.  lib.  3. 
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t  and  wealth  of  this  celebrated  city,  and  a  fatal^  prelude 
«f  its  almost  total  ruin  bine  years  after  that  calamitous  events  ' 

The  Duke  d'Alva,  perceiving  that  his  sanguinary  niea« 
cures  had  so  completely  exasperated  the  people  of  the  Nether- 
lands against,  his  person  and  government  as  to  preclude  every 
hope  of  reconciliation,  and  finding  their  reductbn  by  force 
.equally  impracticable,  petitioned  to  be  recalled,  and,  to  hia 
eternal  disgrace,  retired  from  his  government  with  the  inhu- 
man boast,  that  in  the  space  of  five  years  he  had  caused  18,000 
heretics  to  £dl11  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner.*  He  ought 
.  rather  to  ha\'e  boasted  that  he  had  done  an  irreparable  injury 
to  his  country,  and  paved  the  vray  to  the  decline  of  Uie  Spanish 
monarchy.  Alva  was  succeeded  by  Requesens,  commendator 
of  Castille,a  man  of  a  mild  and  conciliating  disposition.  The 
first  measure  of  his  government  was  the  pulling  down  of  the 
insulting  statue  of  his  predecessor,  erected  at  Antwerp.  No 
act  could  have  been  more  popular ;  but  Alva's  tyrannical  couf 
duct  had  rendered  all  conciliatory  measures  ineffeciuul.  The 
revolted  provuices  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  smarting  UAder  io- 
jories  too  recent  and  too  grievous  to  be  soon  forgotten,  per-  , 
Slated  in  their  determination  of  not  returning  under  the  obe- 
dience of  Spain ;  and  the  war  was  continued  for  some  time 
with  various  success.  But  the  superiority  of  the  Spaniards 
in  numbers  and  military  skill,  at  length  turned  the  scales  in 
their  favour ;  and  the  infant  republic  was  on  the  verge  of  ruin, 
when  an  almost  unprecedented  outrage  re-united  ail  the  pro- 
vinces in  one  common  cause. 

Large  arrears  were  now  due  to  the  Spanish  soldiers,  who 
began  to  be  clamorous  for  payment,  and  the  sudden  jdeath  of  ^ 
Requesens  the  governor,  at  that  critical  juncture,  increased 
the  mutinous  spirit  which  prevailed  among  them.  The  troops, 
which  were  quartered  at  Alost,  casting  off  all  subordination, 
marched  U>  Antwerp  ;  where  being  joined  by  the  garrison  of 
the  citadel,  this  formidable  body  of  mutineers  consisting  of 
nearly  6000,  of  whom  those  of  Alost  composed  about  oile- 
half  and  those  of  the  citadel  the  rest,  most  of  them  Italians, 
bold}  licentious,  and  desperate,  plundered  in  the  most  merci- 

•  Grotius,  lib.  3. 
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less  manner  the  richest  city  in  Europe,  and  made  «  tenibic 
HsLU^lfeT  of  its  inhabitants.* 

Th4!  other'  cities  being  threatened  with  a  similar  fate,  the 
common  danger  united  all  of  them,  except  Luxembourg,  in  a 
generiil  confederacy,  denominated  the  pacification  of  Ghent ; 
which  had  for  its  object  the  expulsion  of  foreign  troops,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  ancient  constitution. 

Don  John  of  Austria,  appointed  successor  to  Requesens, 
now  arrived  in  the  Netherlands,  \W)ere  he  found  evety  thing 
in  confusion.  He  saw  the  unjon  of  the  provinces  too  firmlj 
consolidated  to  be  easily  dissolved,  and  was  sensible  of  the  ne- 
^  cessity  of  conciliation  where  conquest  was  impracticable.  He, 
therefore,  agreed  to  the  pacification  of  Ghent  and  the  dismis- 
sal of  the  Spanish  army  ;  in  consequence  of  which  conces- 
sions, he  was  acknowledged  the  king  of  Spain's  lieutenant  and 
governor  of  the  Netherlands.  The  halcyon  days  of  these 
countries  now  seemed  to  return.  Peace  and  concord  were  re- 
stored, industry  renewed,  and  commerce  began  to  raise  her 
head  and  dispense  her  blessings.  But  this  tranquil  state  of 
things  did  not  coincide  with  tlie  ambitious  views  of  Don  John, 
who,  remembering  the  laurels  which  he  had  gained  at  Lepan- 
to,  revolved  in  his  mind  vast  undertakings,  and  was  desirous 
of  finding  a  theatre  for  the  exercise  of  his  military  talents. 
Seeing  the  Belgic  states  determined  to  impose  strict  limita- 
tions  on  his  authority,  he  broke  through  the  articles  of  the  pa- 
cification, seized  Namur,  and  procured  the  recall  of  the  Spa- 
nish troops.  Incited  by  ambition  and  animated  by  his  former 
successes,  he  thus  lighted  anew  the  flames  of  civil  war,  and, 
looking  beyond  the  conquest  of  the  revolted  provinces,  pro- 
jected a  marriage  with  the  Queen  of  Scots  and  the  acquisition 
of  the  two  British  kingdoms.  Queen  Elizabeth,  penetrating 
his  designs,  now  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Flemings, 
and  afforded  them  her  protection.  She  sent  them  a  sum  of 
money,  and  soon  after  a  body  of  troops.  Prince  Casimir,  Count 
Palatine  of  the  Rhine,  also  engaged  in  their  support,  and  col- 

•  For  a  circumstantial  account  of  this  terrible  transaction,  sec  Thiia- 
mis  lib.  62,  and  Watson's  Hist,  of  Philip  II.  The  latter  computes  the 
booty  atB,000,000of  guiUlerSt  besides  an  immense  quantity  of  rich  mer- 
chandize ;  and  satB  that  above  7000  of  the  inhabitants  fell  in  the  carnage. 
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lected  a  bocly  of  troops  for  that  purpose.  Thus  every  pros*- 
pect  of  tranquillity  vanished,  and  the  ambition  of  Don  John 
of  Austria  renewed  the  calamities  which  the  tyranny  of  Alva 
had  first  introduced. 

The  Netherlanders,  however,  although  strengthened  by  fo- 
reign alliances,  were  weakened  by  internal  dissentions.  The 
Duke  D'Areschot  and  several  other  Catholic  noblemen,  jea- 
lous of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  had  been  elected  governor 
of  Brabant,  privately  invited  the  Archduke  Matthias,  brother 
of  the  Emperor  Rodoiph  II,  to  the  government  of  the  Belgic 
provinces.  This  prince,  accepting  the  proposal,  arrived  sud- 
denly at  Antwerp,  to  tl^e  great  astonishment  of  the  States,  who 
had  never  been  informed  of  the  affair.  Actuated  by  maxims 
of  the  most  judicious  policy,  and  the  most  disinterested  pa- 
triotism, the  Prince  of  Orange,  contrary  to  the  general  expec- 
tation, eihbraced  the  interests  of  the  Archduke  ;  and,  by  this 
refinement  of  policy,  divided  the  German  and  Spanish  branches 
of  the  house  of  Austria.  Don  John  being  then  deposed  by  a 
decree  of  the  States,  Matthias  was  appointed  governor-gene- 
ral of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  his  lieute- 
nant. The  cause  of  liberty,  however,  was  greatly  injured  by 
the  jealousies  which  existed  between  the  Catholics  and  tho 
Protestants ;  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  by  reason  of  bis  mo- 
deration, was  suspected  by  both  parties.  In  the  mean  while 
Don  John,  being  reinforced  with  a  strong  body  of  veteran 
troops,  commanded  by  the  famous  Alexander  Farnese,  Duke 
of  Parma,  defeated  the  army  of  the  States  at  Gemblours.  The 
Archduke  receiving  no  support  from  Germany,  was  coldly 
regarded  by  the  States  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  brother  to 
Henry  III.  king  of  France,  was,  through  the  prevalence  of 
the  Catholic  interest,  declared  defender  of  the  liberties  of  the 
Netherlands.  Don  John,  taking  advantage  of  those  fluctuating 
counsels,  carried  on  with  vigour  his  military  operations,  and 
made  himself  master  of  several  imporunt  places.  But  being 
worsted  at  Riemenant,  and  seeing  little  prospect  of  success 
against  the  numerous  armies  assembled  under  Prince  Casimir 
and  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  the  chagrin  of  disappointed  ambition 
is  supposed  to  have  occasioned  his  death  at  that  juncture ; 
while  some  ascribe  it  to  poison  administered  by  the  order  of 
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Philipf  who  dreaded  bis  ambitioo.  H^  died  unespectedlx  ia 
the  flower  of  his  age,  while  revolving  vast  projecUi  and  was 
succeeded  by  Alexander  Farnesei  Duke  of  Parma*  who  became 
the  most  celebrated  general  of  his  age. 

The  jealousies  of  the  confederates  in  the.mean  while  clog* 
ged  all  their  measures.  The  Duke  of  Anjou  and  Prince  Ca- 
simir  were  at  the  head  of  two  considerable  armies»  but  both 
of  them  equally  useless  to  the  States.  The  Protestants  were 
jealous  of  the  former,  the  Catholics  of  the  hiiter ;  and  the 
commanders  were  .jealous  of  each  other.  This  religious  and 
political  discordancy,  induced  William  Prince  of  Or«nge  to 
project  the  scheme  of  the  union  of  the  seven  provinces  of  Hoi- 
landi  Zealand,  Utrecht,  Friezland,  Overyssel,  Groningen,  and 
Guelderland,  which  was  concluded  at  Utrecht,  January  15tht 
1579.  From  that  memorable  epoch,  must  be  dated  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Dutch  or  Batavian  republic,  the  history  of 
which,  hitherto  involved  in  that  of  the  Netherlands  in  general, 
begins  now  to  form  a  distinct  article,  which  will  be  treated  in 
its  proper  place. 

In  consequence  of  this  union  of  the  Seven  Provinces  and 
their  assumption  of  independence,  the  court  of  Spain  set  a 
price  on  the  head  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  a  desperado 
90on  made  an  attempt  on  his  life  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  the 
reward.  The  joy  of  the  Spaniai^ds,  on  a  false  report  of  his 
death,  could  be  equalled  only  by  that  of  the  Flemings  when 
assured  of  his  safety.  The  States  were  now  more  than  ever 
sensible  of  the  value  of  that  great  man  ;  but  their  jealousies 
prevented  them  from  conferring  on  him  the  supreme  govern- 
ment. The  Duke  of  Anjou  had  assembled  a  considerable 
army,  and  raised  the  siege  (^  Cambray ;  but  a  romantic  pro- 
ject which  he  had  formed  of  espousing  Queen  Elizabeth,  in- 
duced him  to  trifle  away  his  time  in  England ;  while  the 
Prince  of  Piurma  was  carrying  rapidly  forward  his  operations 
in  the  Netherlands.  On  his  return,  he  totally  lost  the  confi- 
dence of  the  States  by  an  ill-judged  attempt  on  their  liberties, 
and  was  obliged  to  retire  into  France.  The  Archduke  Mat- 
thias having  also,  on  the  elevation  of  his  rival,  returned  to 
Germany,  the  Duke  of  Parma  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the 
two  it^ost  skilful  commanders  of  the  age,  were  left  to  dispute 
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the  poasesuon  of  the  Netherlands  ;  which,  instead  of  being 
the  peaceful  seat  of  industry  and  commerce,  now  became  the 
great  miliury  school  of  Europe,  to  which  men  of  courage 
from  all  nations  resorted  for  the  study  of  tactical  science. 

The  Duke  of  Parma  was  far  superior  to  his  predecessor, 
both  in  negotiation  and  war.  Possessing,  perhaps,  an  equal 
share  of  ambition,  his  prudence  directed  it  to  attainable  ob- 
jects. With  views  less  romantic  and  plans  equally  vast,  he 
remedied,  as  far  as  was  possible,  the  mismanagement  of  his 
predecessors,  and  to  his  courage  and  conduct  Spain  whs  in. 
debted  for  the  preservation  of  the  most  valuable  part  of  her 
Belgic  dominions.  He  took  the  cities  of  Marsien  and  Maes- 
tricht  by  assault,  concluded  a  treaty  with  the*  southern  provin- 
ces, gained  the  confidence  of  the  Catholic  party  in  general^ 
and,  by  his  clemency  and  address,  gave  a  new  turn  to  affairs. 
Having  reduced  Brussels  and  Ghent,  he  advanced  towards 
Antwerp,  and  made  vast  preparations  for  the  siege  of  that 
large  and  opulent  city.  On  his  approach  the  inhabitants  open- 
ed the  sluices,  broke  down  the  dykes,  and  buried  the  adjacent 
country  under  a  wide  inundation  ;  which,  in  spite  of  his  dili- 
gence and  care,  swept  away  his  maga^nes.  Possessing  a  ge. 
nius  fertile  in  expedients,  and  capable  of  forming  and  carry- 
ing into  execution  the  greatest  designs,  instead  of  being  dis- 
couraged at  this  misfortune,  he  made  the  most  vigorous  exer- 
tions for  reducing  the  city.  For  this  purpose  he  caused  to  be 
cut  with  prodigious  labour  and  expense,  but  with  astonishing 
expedition,  a  canal  from  Stochcm  to  Callo,  in  order  to  carry 
off  the  waters  which  inundated  the  country ;  and,  in  the  next 
place,  erected  that  stupendous  monument  of  his  military  ge- 
nius, a  fortified  bridge  across  the  wide  and  deep  ^estuary  of 
the  Scheld,  to  prevent  all  communication  between  the  town 
and  the  sea.  The  Antwerpians  attempted  to  blow  it  up,  by 
sending  against  it  fire-ships  filled  with  powder  and  other  com- 
bustibles ;  but  perceiving  the  failure  of  their  schemes  and  the 
progress  of  the  plans  of  attack,  which  baffled  every  mode  of 
defence,  they  at  last  agreed  to  surrender  the  city  by  capitula- 
tion, and  to  acknowledge  the  sovereignty  of  the  Spanish  mo- 
narch. This  capture  happened  A.  D.  1585,  and  was  render- 
ed fatally  memorable  by  the  avarice  and  cruelty  of  the  conque- 
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nm.  Go  Yatfioot  occaskms  the  Spnish  and  lUJim  tnops,  oC 
whom  the  Duke  of  Parma's  armf  was  composed,  oommitted> 
In  defiance  of  hb  authontf  » the  most  flagrant  encNrmities  »  and 
the  opulent  citjr  of  Antwerp  presented  too  tempting  a  bftit  to 
their  rspacitf.*  These  military  desperadoes,  not  less  fero- 
ciotts  in  victory  than  courageous  in  combat,  casting  off  all  res- 
traint and  defying  all  authority,  pltmdered  the  city  for  the  space 
of  three  days.  The  booty  was  estimated  at  more  than  3,000,000 
of  pistoles,  and  an  immense  quantity  of  rich  merchandize  and 
furniture  was  destroyed  by  fire.  Near  3,000  of  the  inbabitanu 
are  supposed  to  have  fiillen  by  the  sword :  about  1600  perish- 
ed in  the  flames  or  were  trampled  to  death,  and  as  many  were 
drowned  in  the  Scheld.t  Before  this  memorable  catabtrophe, 
Antwerp  is  said  to  have  been  the  most  opulent  city  in  the 
world  ;t  but  thb  was  the  period  of  its  commerce  and  splen- 
dour. The  sack  of  Antwerp  gave  the  finishing  blow  to  the 
trade  of  those  provinces,  which  have  since  been  known  by  the 
name  of  the  Austrian  Netherlands.  The  principal  mantifac- 
turers  and  traders  removed  to  other  parts.  England  and  Ger- 
many were  enriched  by  a  valuable  accession  of  skilful  and  in- 
dustrious subjects  ;  but  Hollamd,  above  all  other  countries,  pro- 
fited by  this  event ;  and  Amsterdam,  which,  next  to  Antwerp, 
was  already  the  chief  trading  city  of  the  Netherlands,  received 
a  vast  increase  of  wealth  and  population.  We  are  informed, 
tliat  no  less  than  19,000  persons  at  once  emigrated  from  Ant- 
werp into  Holland,  and  most  ci  them  to  Amsterdam.^  The 
principal  merchants  also  of  Antwerp  removed  with  their  ef- 
fects and  settled  in  that  city,  which  now  became  a  great  em- 
porium of  trade.ll  Thus  Antwerp  wai  stripped  of  its  wealth 
and  prosperity,  while  arts,  ingenuity,  commerce,  and  industry, 
crowded  into  Amsterdam  with  a  rapidity  of  which  history  af- 
fords few  parallel  instances.  Domestic  jealousy  indeed,  and 
the  rivalry  of  commerce,  scarcely  less  than  the  valour  of  the 

•  Marsien  and  Maestricbt  had  already  felt  the  cflects  of  their  rapacity 
and{licentiou8ne8S.    Vide  Grot.  Faixi.  Strada  and  other  historians, 
t  Vide  Fam.  Strada's  Hist,  de  Bello  Befgico. 

I  Thusanus,  lib.  62. 

§  And.  Hist  Com.  on  the  authority  of  Wcrdenhagen. 

II  De  Witt.  Int.  of  Holland. 
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Spaniards  and  the  Tnilltary  skill  of  their  general}  contributed 
to  the  downfal  of  that  flourishing  city.  The  Hollanders,  es- 
pecially those  of  Amsterdam,  hoped  to  profit  by  its  reduction ; 
rightly  judging  that  all  the  Protestants  would  leave  it  as  soon 
as  it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards  :  and,  actuated 
by  this  narrow  policy,  they  constantly  obstructed  every  measure 
proposed  for  its  relief.  After  its  ruin  was  accomplished,  the 
same  policy  rendered  it  irretrievable.  The  Hollanders  sunk 
in  the  Scheld  a  number  of  vessels  laden  with  stones,  in  order 
to  obstruct  its  navigation  for  vessels  of  considerable  burden  ; 
and  erected  forts  on  the  opposite  bank  which  entirely  com- 
manded that  river,  and  cut  off  all  communication  between 
Antwerp  and  the  sea. 

In  this  view  of  the  Netherlands  we  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  contemplating  an  interesting  portion  of  commercial  histoiy. 
We  have  seen  the  effects  of  the  bigotry  and  tyranny  of  Philip 
II.  of  the  cruelty  of  AlVa,  of  the  ambition  of  Don  John  of  Aus- 
tria, and  of  the  valour  and  prudence  of  Alexander  Farnese, 
Duke  of  Parma,  as  well  as  those  of  die  mutual  jealousies  of 
the  Belgic  states  and  tlie  rivalship  of  their  commercial  cities- 
And  it  may  here  be  observed,  that  the  mismanagement  of 
Spain  caused  her  the  loss  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  Nether- 
lands, and  the  impoverishment  of  the  rest;  while  the  jea- 
lousies and  narrow  politics  of  those  provinces  prevented  them 
from  forming  the  whole  into  one  permanent  and  powerful 
confederacy.  The  remaining  part  of  this  portion  of  history 
now  becomes  Ipss  important.  Except  the  Seven  United  Pro- 
vinces, the  countries,  in  their  impoverished  state,  continued 
under  the  dominion  of  Spain  till  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV, 
when  a  considerable  part  of  them  was  conquered  by  France ; 
and,  at  the  peace  concluded  at  Aix  fa  Chapelle  in  1668,  was 
confirmed  to  that  crown.  The  rest  remained,  until  the  late 
revolution,  an  appendage  to  Austria. 

The  prosecution  of  the  war  between  Spain  and  the  revolted 
provinces,  must  be  referred  to  the  history  of  the  Batavian  re- 
public. The  provinces  now  under  consideration,  have  afforded 
ample  narratives  of  campaigns  and  mattial  exploits.  It  will 
neither  be  compatible  with  our  plan,  nor  interesting  to  the' 
reader,  to  enter  into  tedious  details  of  military  operations  a 
VOL.  II.  48 
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thamvsoA  Urutm  rrpeatrdv  and  of  vhkh  do  mcdrialile  conse- 
qoenccs  now  czisL  It  suffices  to  s^t,  ih^  BcIe:iiiA,  ipMrad 
of  bctDi;  as  fbmerif  the  seat  of  coaiBerce,  has.  duriog  the 
space  of  a  ceatory  and  a  bakl£»  been  ircqneotlf  the  theatre  of 
war^aod  the  grave  of  Frrachmen,  SpaoL^ds,  Eiif^iisfaniem  and 
GennanSf  who  resorted  thither,  iboc  mdeed  like  their  ancestors 
in  the  character  of  merchants,  bm  as  miJiiarf  adventorers  in 
quest  of  promotion  and  giocy.  The  w^r  of  the  Spanish  suc- 
cession, so  vigorously  carried  on  under  the  coodoct  of  thc»se 
celebrated  generals  Prince  Eugene  and  the  Duke  ot  Marlbo- 
rough, transferred  these  provinces  to  the  house  of  Austria.  In 
the  war  of  1741,  they  were  ail,  except  Luxentbonr^.  conquer- 
ed by  France,  but  restored  at  the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Cbapelle, 
A.  D.  1748, 

In  the  fear  1789,  a  revolution  happened  in  Belgium,  which 
threatened  the  annihilation  of  the  sovereignty  of  Austria  over 
that  country.  The  qu4rrel  originated  from  the  extension  of  the 
emperor's  prerogative,  and  that  prince  using  force  for  the  asser- 
tion of  his  claims,  the  Brabanters  immediately  flew  to  arms, 
and  soon  collected  a  considerable  force.  A  proclamation  issued 
by  Count  Trantmansdorff,  the  governor,  directed  that  no  quar- 
ter should  be  given  to  the  insurgents,  and  that  the  viiiuges  in 
which  they  concealed  themselves  should  be  set  on  fire.  Gene- 
ral Dalton,  with  an  army  of  7000  meui  marched  to  retake  the 
forts  which  the  revolters  had  seized,  proclaiming  his  intenion 
of  carrying  them  by  assault,  and  of  putting  every  soul  to  the 
sword.  In  opposition  to  this  sanguinary  proclamation,  the  in- 
surgents, who  now  assumed  the  name  of  patriots,  published  a 
manifesto  dated  at  Hoogstratin  in  Bi-abanti  24th  October,  1789, 
ill  which  they  declared  that  the  emperor  had,  by  his  infringe- 
ment of  the  constitution,  by  various  oppressions,  &c.  forfeited 
his  right  of  sovereignty.  All  were  exhorted  to  arm  in  defence 
of  their  country,  strict  orders  were  issued  aguinsi  depredation 
and  pillage,  and  banishment  was  denounced  against  all  who 
adhered  to  the  emperor.  No  event  recorded  in  history,  ex- 
hibits an  example  of  a  more  determined  resolution,  and  a 
more  dauntless  courage,  than  was  exhibited  by  the  Belgians 
on  this  trying  occasion.  Almost  every  town  shewed  its  deler- 
niination  to  resist  the  imperial  court ;  and  all  ranks  of  men^ 
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Drtid  even  of  women,  displayed  the  most  enthunastic  attach- 
ment to  military  affairs.  The  ecclesiastics,  whose  revenues 
and  power  the  ^mperor  had  considerably  diminished,  gave  un- 
equivocal proofs  of  their  patriotism  and  courage.  A  formidable 
army  was  raised,  and  the  insurgents,  after  some  successful 
skirmishes,  made  themselves  masters  of  Ostend,  Bruges,  Tour- 
nay,  Mechlin,  and  Ghent,  while  General  Dalton  was  obliged  to 
retire  to  Brussels.  ^A  battle  was  fought  before  the  city  of 
Ghent,  in  which  the  patriots  were  victorious,  although  with 
the  loss  of  about  1,000  men.  This  terrible  revolt,  was  not 
more  distinguished  by  the  determined  resolution  and  valour  of 
the  Belgians,  than  by  the  savage  cruelty  of  the  imperial  troops. 
No  example  is  found  In  history,  of  greater  inhumanity  than 
that  which  this  civil  war  exhibited,  and  which, in  contemplating 
the  humane  manners  of  modern  times,  would  appear  absolutely 
incredible.  Orders  were  given  to  plunder  and  destroy  without 
mercy,  and  neither  women  nor  sucking  infants  were  spare<l. 
By  these  monstrous  cruelties,  the  Austrians  ensured  success 
to  the  patriots.  The  whole  of  Brabant,  Flanders,  and  Maes, 
unanimously  declared  in  their  favour,  and  published  a  memo- 
rial for  their  justification,  in  which,  after  a  long  enumeration 
of  their  reasons  for  taking  up  arms,  they  made  use  of  these 
remarkable  words,  which  ought  ever  to  be  sounded  in  the  ears 
of  tyrants  and  their  ministers.  <<  The  natural  courage  of  a  na- 
tion, roused  by  repeated  injuries,  and  animated  by  despair, 
willVise  superior  to  those  last  efforts  of  vindictive  tyranny,  and 
render  them  as  impotent  and  abortive,  as  they  are  wicked  and 
unexampled.'^  This  memorial  concluded,  by  declaring  Bel- 
gium for  ever  independent  of  the  house  of  Austria.  It  must 
be  acknowledged,  tliat  tlie  cruelties  exercised  in  the  Nether- 
lands on  this  occasion,  constitute  the  greatest  blemish  in  the 
reign  of  Joseph  II,  although  they  were  perhaps,  chiefly  owing 
to  his  ministers  and  military  commanders,  as  afiability  and 
humanity  are  generally  acknowledged  to  have  been  distinguish- 
ing traits  of  his  character.  The  emperor,  however,  perceiving 
the  bad  effects  of  those  sanguinary  measures,  issued  proclama- 
tions of  indemnity,  but  they  were  treated  with  the  utmost  con- 
tempt, and  the  patriots  made  so  ra.pid  a  progress,  that  before 
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the  end  of  the  year,  they  were  in  possession  of  every  town  in 
the  Netherlands)  except  Antwerp  and  Luxembourg;. 

Belgium  now  appeared  to  be  for  ever  separated  from  Austria^ 
but  the  death  of  Joseph  IF,  at  this^ critical  juncture,  gave  an 
unexpected  turn  to  the  state  of  affairs.  The  pruilence  and  pa- 
cific disposition  of  Leopold  his  successor,  and  the  conciliatory 
measures  which  he  adopted,  together  with 'the  mediation  of 
Great  Britain,  Holland,  and  Prussia,  effected  a  reconciliation 
with  the  Belgic  provinces,  and  their  re- union  with  the  house 
of  Austria. 

By  a  treaty  concluded  at  Reichenbach  on  the  UTth  of  July, 
1790,  tranquillity  was  restored  in  the  Belgic  provinces,  the 
sovereignty  of  which  was  guaranteed  to  the  emperor  by  the 
three  mediating  powers.  But  the  fatal  devolution  of  France, 
immediately  following,  annihilated  the  treaty,  and  rendered  the 
guarantee  ineffectual.  The  conquest  of  these  provinces  by 
the  French,  and  their  final  cession  to  the  republic  at  the  treaty 
of  Campo  Formio,  have,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  been  re- 
lated in  the  history  of  France,  to  which  these  transactions  pro- 
perly belong,  as  their  issue  was  the  annexation  of  Belgium  to 
the  Gallic  empire,  and  the  identification  of  their  future  annals. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Present  State,  political  and  mora]....Arts  and  Sciences..M.Langaa^ Li- 

terature.M.Educatioii....Manner8  and  Customs,  &c. 

X  HIS  fertile  and  once  famous .countrjrj  now  composing  a  part 
of  France,  its  present  political  circumstances  can  no  longer 
be  considered  as  distinct  from  those  of  that  overgrown  empire. 
The  religion  is  the  Roman  Catholic,  to  which  the  people  ap- 
pear zealously  attached,  and  before  the  late  revolution  they 
yrere  remarkably  fond  of  religious  pageantry.  The  revenues 
under  the  Austrian  power,  scarcely  defrayed  the  expenses  of 
government ;  and  the  present  order  of  things  is  too  recent  to 
afford  us  sufficient  data  for  estimating  on  permanent  princi- 
ples their  amount  under  the  French  system. 

Of  their  commerce,  little  can  be  ^aid  at  present ;  its  revl* 
val,  in  some  degree,  may  from  the  new  ^tate  of  things  be  ex- 
pected ;  but  the  belligerent  system  adopted  by  France,  has 
hitherto  prevented  any  appearance  of  that  kind. 

The  Belgic  manufactures  following  the  fate  of  their  foreign 
trade,  have,  as  already  observed,  undergone  a  total  decline.  A 
few  fragments,  however,  remain.  The  principal  are  those  of 
tapestry,  fine  linen  and  lace,  carried  on  chiefly  at  Brussels, 
Antwerp,  Mechlin,  Louvain,  and  Ghent,  which  encourage  the 
cultivation  of  flax  even  on  the  poorest  soils,  and  enrich  all  the 
country  around.*  Their  agriculture,  which  formerly  derived 
extraordinary  vigour  from  their  multifarious  commerce,  and 
has  been  celebrated  during  the  space  of  five  or  six  centuries, 
is  but  little,  if  any  thing  impaired,  and  is  still  equal,  if  not 
superior,  to  that  of  any  country  in  Europe.f 

Arts  and  Sciences.'] — These  provinces,  besides  their  inge- 
nious manufactuixs,  were  formerly  famous  for  several  of  the 
liberal  arts,  especially  painting,  carving,  &c.  of  which  enough 

•  Marshal,  vol  2.  p.  63.  f  Ibid.  p.  65. 
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has  already  been  said  to  render  a  further  view  of  the  subject 
unnecessary.  But  in  these  respects,  their  claims  to  celebrity- 
rest  rather  on  ancient  than  modem  eminence. 

Language.^ — ^The  language  is  a  mixture  of  the  high  and 
low  Dutch,  but  it  remains  uncultivated,  and  its  use  is  in  a  great 
measure  abandoned  to  the  common  people.  Their  principal 
authors  have  written  in  Latin  or  French^  and  the  latter  is  the 
general  language  of  people  of  fashion. 

Z«t/£ra/ure.]*— Belgium  being  converted  to  Chiistianity  in 
the  seventh  century,  has  some  pretensions  to  early  literature 
in  various  chronicles  and  live%  of  saints  ;  but  in  later  times  it 
has  produced  only  few  eminent  writers.  Froissart,  a  native 
of  Valenciennes,  and  Philip  de  Comines,  so  named  from  the 
place  of  his  birth,  about  eight  miles  north  of  Lisle,  are  excel- 
lent historians.  Lipsius,  a  man  of  extensive  erudition,  was 
born  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Brussels  ;  but  the  Flemings 
have  never  acquired  any  celebrity  in  the  belles  lettres. 

EJucortoif.]— The  Belgic  territory  contained  four  univer- 
sities, Tournay,  Douay,  St.  Omer,  and  Louvain.  The  three 
last  were  noted  for  the  education  of  English  Catholics  ;  that 
of  Louvain,  however,  formerly  possessed  the  greatest  cele- 
brity, and  was  once  equally  distinguished  for  its  numerous 
students  and  illustrious  professors.  But  since  the  recent  re- 
volutions, and  the  annexation  of  Belgium  to  France,  we  have 
little  knowledge  of  these  matters.  The  college  at  St.  Omer 
no  longer  exists  as  a  place  of  education,  the  building  having 
been  converted  to  other  purposes. 

Manners  and  Customs.'] — The  manners  of  the  Belgians  ex- 
hibit few  striking  features  of  distinction,  beirig  a  mixture  of 
those  of  Holland  and  France.  Even  before  the  new  order  of 
things  took  place,  those  of  France  prevailed  among  the  politer 
sort,  and  are  likely  to  predominate. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

Situation Extent Boundaries-.^Face  of  the  Country  .....Rivers  ....C  a- 

naIsM..SoiL...Climate....Vegetable  Productions.. ..Zoology....Natural  Cu- 
riositie8....Artificial  Curiosities  and  Antiquities. 

J.  HIS  country  extends  from  the  north  of  Groningen,  to  the 
borders  of  the  department  of  Belgium,  formerly  the  Austrian 
Netherlands,  on  the  south  about  150  miles,  and  from  the  Ger- 
man Ocean  on  the  west,  to  the  confines  of  Westphalia  on  the 
east,  about  100  British  ir'les.  Its  content  in  square  miles  is 
computed  at  about  10,000. 

Face  of  the  countrif.'] — The  face  of  the  country  presents 
scarcely  any  features  of  variety,  except  such  as  are  formed  by 
the  hand  of  art,  and  the  efforts  of  industry,  such  as  the  groves, 
gardens,  and  verdant  meadows,  which  relie'Ve  the  eye  in  wan- 
dering over  a  vast  and  uniform  plain.  The  whole  country  is 
one  continued  marsh,  except  to  the  edst  of  Utrecht,  where  it 
gradually  rises  towards  Germany,  and  in  some  places  swells 
into  eminences  ornamented  with  woods.  The  proviiice  of 
Over  Yssel,  so  called  from  its  western  boundary  the  Yssel, 
which  the  canal  of  Drusus  connected  with  the  Rhine,  pre- 
sents scarcely  any  thing  else  than  extensive  swamps  and 
heaths.  Friesland  and  Grbningen,  parts  of  the  ancient  Frisia, 
present  towards  the  south  and  south-east,  extensive  heaths, 
and  nearer  the  sea  a  continued  morass.  Even  the  eastern 
part  of  Dutch  Brabant  is  disfigured  by'the  morass  of  Peal,  ex- 
tending about  thirty  miles  in  length.  The  whole  province  of 
Holland,  is  an  uniform  marsh ;  the  coasts  are  every  where 
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nearly  on  a  level  with  the  "sea  j  and  strong  dykes  or  mounds 
prevent  the  waters  ffom  overwhelming  the  land. 

Rivers,'] — ^Tbe  principal  rivers  are  the  Rhine  and  the 
Meuse,  which  completely  traverse  the  country.  The  latter 
receives  into  its  sestuary,  that  great  branch  of  the  {(hine  called 
the  Waal,  besides  other  inferior  streams,  and  proceeding 
about  forty  miles  further  in  its  course  to  the  west,  it  is  joined 
by  the  Lech^  another  gre&t  outlet  of  the  same  river.  The 
principal  river  that  falls  into  the  Zuyder  Zee  is  the  Tssel, 
which  rises  near  Munster,  and  after  receiving  the  canal  of 
Drusus,  becomes  a  considerable  stream.  Many  others  of  a 
more  diminutive  kind,  are  lost  in  the  numerous  canals  with 
which  the  country  is  intersected. 

Canals.'] — ^I'o  enumerate  that  infinity  of  canals,  which  in 
Batavia  form  a  complete  system  of  inland  communication, 
would  be  tedious.  They  are  almost  as  common  as  high  roads 
in  other  parts  of  Europe,  and  serve  for  the  same  purposes. 
Running  in  every  direction,  they  connect  all  the  citiea  and 
towns,  from  which  the  trecht3cuits  set  out  as  regularly  as 
stage  coaches  in  other  countries.  Most  of  these  are  extreme- 
ly convenient,  and  completely  fitted  up  for  the  accommodation 
of  passengers.  The  general  mode  of  travelling  is  by  this  kind 
of  conveyance,  and  few  journeys  are  performed  by  land. 

Lakes.y^ThG  lakes  form  only  an  inconsiderable  feature  of 
Batavian  geography.  The  principal  are  the  sea  of  Haarlem 
and  the  Y,  a  broad  piece  of  water  passing  by  Amsterdam  hav- 
ing the  appearance  of  a  creek  of  the  sea,  rather  than  that  of 
cither  a  lakepr  a  river.  The  Meer  of  Haarlem  can  scarcely 
be  considered  as  a  lake  of  fresh  water.  There  are  a  number 
of  diminutive  lakes  in  Friesland,  Groningen,  Over  Yssel,  and 
the  northern  part  of  Holland. 

The  geology  of  this  country  is  as  barren  as  its  geography, 
the  lands,  being  mostly  alluvial,  contain  neither  metals  nor 
minerals.  There  are  no  mines  of  coal,  and  even  quarries  of 
stone  are  a  rarity.  But  the  inhabitants  dig  great  quantities  of 
peat  from  their  morasses,  in  which  trees  are  often  found  bu* 
ried  at  a  considerable  depth,  a  circumstance  not  uncommon 
in  the  marshy  grounds  of  other  countries.*   In  digging  a  well 

*  Vide  remarks  on  this  sul^'ect  in  speaking  of  the  bogs  of  Ireland. 
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at  Amsterdam,  sea  sand  was  found  at  the  depth  of  100  feet,  a 
proof  that,  at  some  remote  period,  nature  has,  in  this  countr^j 
undergone  great  revolutions. 

Soil.'] — The  soil  is  more  uniform,  than  in  almost  any  other 
country,  except  those  of  the  same  marshy  nature  and  alluvial 
origin.  Here  ai:e  neither  mountainous,  rocky,  nor  limestone 
districts.  Even  the  few  hills,  which  rise  in  the  eastern  parts, 
are  only  elevated  tracts  of  sand :  the  rest  is  all  a  damp  morass. 
C/«»»afe.]— The  climate  of  this  country  is  one  of  its  most 
disagreeable  circumstances.  Humidity  and  cold  are  its  dis- 
tinguishing characteristics.  The  air  is  foggy  and  unwhole- 
some, except  when  it  is  purified  by  the  frost,  which,  in  win- 
ter, blocks  up  the  harbours  and  canals,  and,  during  the  spaoo 
of  about  four  months,  is  generally  accompanied  with  an  eas- 
terly wind.  The  moisture  of  the  atmosphere  causes  metals 
to  rust,  and  various  other  substances  to  mould,  more  than  in 
any  other  country  of  £ui  ope  ;  but  the  remarkable  cleunliness 
of  the  Dutch  in  their  houses,  which  probably  originates  from 
that  cause,  obviates  its  effects ;  and  strangers  admire  that 
brightness,  which  perpetual  rubbing  and  scouring  give  to  their 
furniiure  and  utensils.  Upon  the  whole,  a  short  tour  through 
the  Batavian  kingdom  might  not  be  uninteresting ;  but  few 
foreigners  would  esteem  it/m  eligible  residence.*  Here  are 
none  of  the  grand  or  beaytiful  features  of  nature,  no  towering 
mountains  nor  rushing  cataracts,  no  winding  vales  nor  purling 
streams,  no  variegated  champaign  nor  romantic  views :  the 
face  of  the  country  every  where  presents  an  unpicturesque 
and  uniform  scene. 

*  Vegetable  productions,] — Neither  the -soil  nor  the  climate 
are  favourable  to  vegetation,  being  too  cold  and  moist  for  the 
culture  of  grain  and  fruits.  Most  of  the  lands  are,  tI«erefore, 
left  under  pasturage,  except  those  that  are  set  apart  for  the 
cultivation  of  madder  and  tob^co,  which  in  some  of  the  pro- 
vinces is  pursued  with  great  assiduity.  Tr.e  pastures  of  Hol- 
land and  Friesland  supply  great  quantities  of  excellent  butler, 
which  constitutes  a  staple  article  of  commerce.  '!^lie  cows 
appear  to  have  been  originally  of  the  Holstein  breed  and  are 

•  Reisbeck's  Trav.  vol.  3.  p.  294. 
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kept  with  great  care.  Even  in  summer,  they  are  often  seen 
in  the  meadows  coTered  with  cloths  tp  guard  them  against  the 
effects  of  cold  and  humidity.*  In  some  of  the  pronnces*  the 
waste  grounds  are  of  considerable  extent^  and*  over-run  with 
heath  and  broom.  The  Dutch  are  curious  in  their  horticul* 
u  re,  and  raise  a  number  of  exotic  plants ;  but  the  botany  of 
their  own  country  affords  little  variety,  and  their  gardens  are 
laid  out  in  a  style  too  stiff  and  uniform.  The  flatness  of  the 
landscape,  indeed,  is  unfavourable  to  the  disposition  of  plea* 
sure  grounds. 

Zoology.']'^The  zoology  of  the  Batavian  kingdom  presents 
nothing  worthy  of  particular  remark.  Their  horses  are  chief, 
ly  from  England  and  Flanders,  and  their  homed  cattle  from 
Holstein.  The  neighbouring  seas  abound  with  excellent  fish, 
and  the  stork  is  a  regular  visitant 

Natural  and  artificial  curiosities.'] — This  flat  and  uniform 
marsh  presents  no  curious  or  uncommon  appearances  of  na- 
ture, nor  interesting  remains  of  antiquity,  except  a  ruined  Ro* 
man  tower,  at  the  ancient  mouth  of  the  Rhine,  ascribed  to 
Caligula,  but  the  different  museums,  particularly  that  of  the 
university  of  Leyden,  contain  good  collections  of  natural  and 
artificial  rarities ;  and  the  whole  country  intersected  with  in- 
numerable canals,  and  guarded  by  stupendous  dykes,  against 
the  assaults  of  the  Ocean,  may  be  considered  as  a  curiosity. 

*  Marshall,  vol.  1.  p.  37. 


CHAPTER  lU 

Principal  Cities  and  Town8.....£difice8M.Mlsland8. 

Amsterdam,  the  capital  of  the  Seven  United  Provinces,  or 
the  present  Batavian  kingdom,  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Amstel  and  the  Y,  has,  during  the  space  of  200  years,  been 
famous  for  its  extensive  and  multifarious  commerce,  and  about 
the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  was  the  chief  mercan- 
tile city  in  Europe.  It  is,  however,  of  recent  origin  ;  for  in 
1203,  there  was,  on  the^  place  where  it  now  stands,  only  a  small 
castle,  named  Amstel,  from  the  river  on  which  it  was  situated. 
Gilbert,  lord  of  the  place,  first  brought  a  few  cottagers  to  build 
a  hamlet  near  the  castle,  where  they  carried  on  a  small  trade 
with  their  neighbours,  by  means  of  their  fisheries.  In  1482, 
it  was  first  surrounded  with  walls,  and  in  process  of  time  it 
became  a  place  of  considerable  trade.  The  decline  of  Bruges 
was  favourable  to  its  commerce,  although  Antwerp  derived 
the  greatest  advantage  from  that  circumstance.  But  the  de- 
cay of  the  latter  city  gave  rise  to  that  great  commercial  im- 
portance which,  in  later  times,  has  rendered  Amsterdam  so 
fanK>us.*  About  A.  D.  1609,  its  trade  was  so  multifarious  and 
extensive,  and  its  wealth  so  great,  that  for  the  general  secu- 
rity of  the  citizens,  in  regard  to  keeping  their  cash,  as  well  as 
to  obviate  the  inconvenience  of  making  all  their  payments  in 
money,  the  famous  bank  was  established,  which  has  been  found 
both  in  a  political  and  commercial  point  of  view  so  eminent  a 
national  advantage.!  In  1648,  the  epoch  of  the  treaty  of  West- 
phalia, the  foundation  of  the  famous  Stadthouse  was  laid,  on 
more  than  13,000  huge  piles  of  timber,  driven  by  the  force  of 

*  See  hist.  ch.  on  Belgium. 

t  Ricard.  Traits  gen.  du  Com.  p.  170  and  171.    Sir  W.  Temple's  ob- 
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engines  into  the  ground.  This  superb  cdificC)  with  the  ex- 
change and  the  post-house,  may  be  reckoned  among  the  prin- 
cipal ornaments  of  the  city.  In  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  Amsterdam  was  by  so^ie,  although  in  all  probability 
erroneously,  supposed  to  contain  300,000  inhabitants  ;  and  in 
the  space  of  seventy-nine  years,  from  1571  to  1650,  its  magni- 
tude had  been  trebled..*  It  received  its  last  enlargement  in 
1656;  and  a  few  years  afterwards  it  was  considered  as  the 
greatest  commercial  city  in  the  world.f  Since  the  latter  part 
of  the  seventeenth  century ,  the  trade  of  Amsterdam  has  been 
somewhat  on  the  decline.  In  the  year  1734,  the  arrivals  of  ship- 
ping in  that  port  amounted  to  not  less  than  1721,  but  in  the 
year  1740  no  more  than  1645  vessels  were  found  to  have  ar- 
rived. The  next  year,  1741,  the  arrivals  increased  to  1813. 
In  the  former  of  those  years,  the  bills  of  mortality  amounted 
to  10,056,  in  the  latter  to  9854.  In '1742,  the  number  of  ves- 
sels entering  inwards  was  1591.  In  1760,  the  burials  were 
7700,  and  the  arrivals  of  shipping  1412.  From  these  state- 
ments it  appears  that  Amsterdam  has  been  in  general  on  the 
decline  during  the  greatest  part  of  the  last  centufy.f  Since 
the  late  conquest  of  Holland  by  the  French,  that  decline  has 
been  more  visible  and  rapid.  From  the  bills  of  mortality  it  also 
appears,  that  its  population,  when  in  its  meridian,  was  equal 
to  about  half  of  that  of  Paris,  and  one  third  of  that  of  London. 
These  two  cities,  however,  have  considerably  increased,  while 
Amsterdam  has  remained  stationary,  or  rather  declined.  At 
present  the  number  of  its  inhabitants  is  computed  at  212,000, 
about  equal  to  one  third  of  the  population  of  Paris,  and  to  one 
fourth  of  that  of  London. 

Amsterdam,  however,  is  a  stupendous  monument  oF  human 
industry,  which  has  caused  a  vast  and  magnificent  city  to  rise 
out  of  miry  swamps  enveloped  in  almost  perpetual  fogs,  and 
created  an  emporium  of  commerce  and  a  magazine  of  wealth, 
in  a  situation  destitute  of  almost  every  natural  advantage,  the 
air  and  the  water  being  equally  bad.  Even  its  harbour,  so  long 
the  receptacle  6f  riches,  flowing  in  from  every  part  of  the  globe, 

•  De  Wilt.  Interest  of  Holland,  par.  3.  ch.  2. 

t  Ibid.  par.  1.  cli.  14. 

i  And.  Hist.  Coir.  \o\  2.  p.  C32.  235.  3:0.  327. 
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is  incommodious  and  of  difficult  access/ the  water  being  so 
shallow  thai  large  vessels  cannot  come  up  without  unlading, 
the  whole  navigation  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  lying  in  narrow  and 
dangerous  channels.*  Under  all  these  disadvantages,  the  per- 
severing diligence  of  the  inhabitants,  with  the  judicious  con- 
duct of  the  government,  in  granting  an  universal  toleration  to 
persons  of  all  religions,  have  raised  Amsterdam  to  a  pitch  of 
opulence  and  grandeur  that  has  long  astonished  the  world. 
The  ground  on  which  it  stands  being  entirely  a  morass,  ren- 
dered it  necessary  to  build  the  whole  city  upon  piles  of  wood, 
consisting  of  the  trunks  of  huge  trees,  forced  down  endways 
into  the  boggy  soil.  The  city  is  well  built ;  the  houses  have 
that  general  air  of  cleanliness,  for  which  all  those  of  the  Dutch 
are  remarkable' ;  and  in  some  of  the  streets,  extending  along 
the  principal  canals,  they  display  an  uniform  grandeur.  Many 
of  the  streets,  however,  are  narrow,  and  the  numerous  canals 
emit  a  feculent  smell,  which  assails  the  nose  of  a  stranger  as 
soon  as  he  enters  the  Batavian  capital,  and  never  leaves  him 
till  his  olfactory  nerves  have  acquired  their  seasoning. 

Amsterdam  is  not  less  distinguished  as  the  theatre  of  plod- 
ding industry,  than  Paris  as  the  grand  scene  of  dissipation. 
It  is  a  hive  filled  with  industrious  bees,  in  which  a  drone  can 
scarcely  be  found.  -  By  persevering  diligence,  a  spot  where 
nothing  could  be  produced  has  been  converted  into  an  im- 
mense store- house  of  all  the  various  productions  of  the  earth ;  ^ 
and  a  situation  fit  only  for  fi-ogs  has  become  the  splendid  abode 
of  opulence.  This  general  spirit  of  industry,  however,  does 
not  wholly  exclude  amusement.  The  theatres  are  elegant  and 
well  attended  ;  and  the  licensed  brothels,  known  by  the  name , 
of  music-houses  are  between  twenty  and  thirty  in  number. 

These  music-houses  are  not  less  the  resorts  of  curiosity 
than  the  rendezvous  of  guilt.  They  are  public  places,  which 
are  visited  by  every  stranger ;  and  persons  of  both  sexes,  and 
the  best  characters,  are  seen  in  them  every  evening.  But  the 
scenes  exhibited  in  public  do  not  violate  the  rules  of  decency. 

One  of  the  distinguishing  and  most  pleasing  features  of  the 
Batavian  capital,  is  that  spirit  of  religious  peace  which  has 
ever  accompanied  its  universal  toleration.     There  are  more 

•  Sir  W.  Temple's  obseryations  oh  llic  United  Provinces,  ch.  6} 
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twenty  chvcbes  where  the  Soohbi  Catholic  worship  is 
pobiicly  perimnccL  One  of  these  is  a  bcantifol  edifice,  and 
auperbiy  decorated.  There  sre  sboomobeis  of  churches  and 
chapefe  iiM- aiiMMt  aU  the  variows  deooinatttioitt  <rf^  ChtiatiiASy 
and  serend  ^nagogoes  for  the  Jews.  All  this  diversity  of 
€|lillHll^  faooded  en  the  basis  of  tmiverssl  liherty  of  cooscieacey 
has  scarcely  ever  distntbed  the  pabUc  tranquillity  of  Amster* 


Aottrrdlasi.  ]— Rotterdam,  as  a  cooimercial  city,  is.the  se- 
cond in  the  Batavian  kiBgdoro,  and  ranks  next  to  Amsterdam^ 
in  tiade  and  opulence,  though  not  in  extent  and  popolation. 
It  is  situated  on  the  Maes ;  and  its  harbour  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  Netherlands.  The  quay  is  adorned  with  houses  not  in- 
fi^hor  to  any  in  the  squares  of  London*  and  with  a  baudsonie 
Jewish  synagogue.  A  number  of  fine  canals  extend  along  the 
streets,  by  means  of  which  vessels  may  unload  at  the  very  doors 
of  the  warehouses.  This  place  has  one  great  commercial  ad- 
vantage over  Amsterdam :  the  ice  goes  away  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod in  the  spring,  and  the  passage  from  the  harbour  to  the 
open  sea  is  much  sooner  effected,  and  with  less  difi&culty.  For 
these  reasons  it  is  more  frequented  by  British  ships.  The 
buildings  are  in  general  elegant,  although  there  are  some 
houses  yet  to  be  seen  in  the  old  Spanish  style,  with  the  ga- 
bles embauled  in  front  The  bank  and  the  town  house  are 
magnificent  structures.  The  learned  Erasmus  was  a  native 
of  Rotterdam,  and  the  inhabitants  still  venerate  his  memory. 
They  shew  the  house  in  which  he  was  bom,  with  a  comme- 
morative inscription  in  the  front ;  and  his  statue  in  bronze 
stands  conspicuous,  in  an  open  place  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
canals.  Such  are  the  deserved  honours  paid  by  the  people 
of  Rotterdam  to  the  memory  of  a  man,  whose  literary  emi- 
nence constitutes  the  glory  of  their  city.  In  the  year  1739, 
500  ships  entered  inwards  .t  this  port.*  Its  trade,  however, 
as  well  as  that  of  the  other  Batavian  cities,  has  of  late  conside- 
rably declined.  The  population  of  Rotterdam  is  now  comput- 
ed at  about  48,000.t 

*  And.  Hist.  Com.  vol.  3.  p.  224. 
t  Pinkerton's  Geog.  vol.  1.  p.  484. 
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Middhhurgh,'] — Middleburgh  nUty  be  considered  as  the 
third  commercial  town  of  the  Batavian  territory.  A  canal, 
navigable  by  the  largest  vessels,  gives  it  a  communication 
vith  the  sea.  The  town  is  exceedingly  well  built,'  and  exhi- 
bits the  aspect  of  opulence.  The  Stadthouse  is  large,  and  de- 
corated with  the  statues  of  the  ancient  earls  and  countesses  of 
Holland.  Middleburgh  was  first  walled  in  A.  D.  1131,  being 
before  that  time  an  inconsiderable  village.*  In  1247  it  was 
improved  and  fortified  by  William  Earl  of  Holland,  Zealand, 
&c.  since  which  time  it  has  gradually  risen  to  a  considerable 
degree  of  opulence,  and  to  a  population  of  about  30,000  in* 
habitants. 

JL£^jfi2efi.]— These  are  the  principal  ports ;  but  the  inland 
towns  are  numerous  for  a  country  of  so  narrow  extent.  Of 
these,  Leyden  is  the  chief,  being  next  to  Amsterdam  in  re- 
spect of.  its  population,  which  is  computed  at  about  50,000. 
It  is  situated  in  a  country  full  of  gardens  and  medows,  near 
the  ancient  bed  of  the  Rhine,  which  seems  here  to  lose  itself 
in  numberless  canals.  The  city  is  about  a  league  and  a  half 
in  circuit,  and  comprises  a  great  number  of  islands  formed  by 
the  various  canals,  and  connected  by  bridges,  of  which  the 
greatest  part  are  built  of  free-stone.  By  some  the  islands  are 
said  to  be  50,  and  the  bridges  1 45  in  number.  It  is  one  of  the 
finest  towns  in  Holland.  Its  chief  manulactures  are  those  of 
cloths  and  stuff;  and  its  fair  is  much  frequented.  The  uni- 
verMty,  although  of  modem  date,  being  founded  by  William 
Prince  of  Orange  soon  after  its  memorable  siege,  A.  D.  1574, 
has  been  famed  for  the  study  of  medicine,  and  rendered  illus- 
trious by  the  talents  of  some  of  its  pupils,  particularly  the 
celebrated  Herman  Boerhaave,  for  his  abilities  and  virtues, 
the  glory  of  the  medical  profession,  and  of  human  nature. 
This  university,  however,  has  of  late  been  on  the  decline,  by 
reason  of  some  pecuniary  regulations  of  that  narrow  and  ava- 
ricious policy,  for  which  the  Dutch  are  remarkable'.f 

Leyden  has  some  claims  to  antiquity,  being  the  Lugdunum 
Batavorum  of  the  Romans ;  but  it  is  principally  celebrated  for 
the  events  of  its  modern  history.      The  memorable  siege, 

♦  And.  Hist.  Com.  Vol.  2.  p.  145. 
t  Radcliffe,  vol.  1.  p.  89. 
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^liMii  k  SHiiiaed  ia  1S74  a^aimt  tbe  Spamards,  exhibited 
mm  «f  tte  vMt  s%iibI  exMsplcs  of  bermc  patriotism  and  des- 
|icnK  w  wJiM  to  be  fcmd  in  tbe  annals  of  war.    The  citi- 
ac«a  Pcii.  reduced  bgr  fionine  to  tbe  horrible  necessity  of  feed* 
!■(  «i  tbe  dead  carcaaaes  of  one  another;  and  when  the  Spa- 
vbo  knew  tbetr  distresst  summooed  them  to 
r«  tbe  aftswer  returned  by  ananimous  consent  of  the 
[  tbe  inbyhirant^  was,  that  they  would  eat  tbe  flesh 
«f  tbnr  left  nraas«  9md  with  tbe  right  defend  themselves  and 
Ibclr  csKT.     Tbey  bad  already  <^>ened  their  slnices)  and  delug- 
ed tbe  samHndins  country,  in  order  to  drire  the  Spaniards 
frnaa  their  works,  wbo  «>bsiinately  continued  the  siege,  and  at- 
Ifi^tril  to  drain  off  tbe  inundation.     But  a  violent  south-west 
wa>4>  ihiiiii^  tbe  wnters  furiously  agdnst  the  works  of  the 
braeftrk  oblifed  tben  to  retire ;  while  firissot,  admiral  of 
yailMi4  viib  n  ieet  of  well  armed  flat-bottomed  boats  sailed 
e««r  tbe  daba^td  tuumrji  to  the  relief  of  the  place,  and  the 
St>a>it-ib  ^eaeraL  Valdea.  found  himself  constrained  to  raise 
%bir  9iM|$:e^  itber  bamg  lost  the  flower  of  his  army.    During 
%b%  wbi^  UMe  of  tbis  terrible  blockade,  the  inhabitanU  carri- 
tU  gu  %  <«>r«eeye«dence  with  tbe  other  cities  by  the  means  of 
s4in««s^ii|);«o»9^*    Several  of  these  pigeons  being  embalmed, 
^w  ^  M  «.NK$l  Im^  were  preserved  in  the  town-house  in 
MK^oivKx  wNt  ^\^  tnttsaftciion.     Leyden  was  the  birth-place  of 
VV  \y*s>-v  ^v^N»  ysM  K^rfv  Membrandt,  and  of  the  famous  Buccold 
^^V  f\\-VN\  K  •♦ti  ^  Mwii$*rr%  commonly  called  John  of  Leyden. 
V***x>^  ,  Vr  x-t'^N^^-w^  ef  tbn  town,  is  shewn  the  shop«board 
%W'v  V  y*^-  ^^  ^v^^  «i  bis  trade.f 

|fA«r«t^«i.  "'  \x\<  t0  l,cvd<th  in  magnitude,  is  Haarlem, 
5»^a^^li^  /*^  t>^  ^^yv^-  v**'  lakr  of  tbe  same  name,  a  dreary  piece 
of  wmter  ♦K^t  ^^  tt^hfi*  «^4ir$  in  length,  and  as  many  in  breadth. 
Iletw  Are  ?««^m^  ^Mi%^^'(«\nurr»  of  silk  and  velvet ;  and  those  of 
threads  Uc^  an\l  tA|>N  a^^  vrry  considerable.  But  Haarlem 
B  perticuUr^t-  rei^utkaNc  for  the  attachment  of  its  citizens  to 
tbe  cultivation  aiu^  improxemcnt  of  flowers.  Such  is  the  en- 
thusiasm of  those  anui<cur«.  that  a  single  tulip  root  is  sold  for 

•  F>»nri«w««  STmvU  ur  Brllo  Belg.  torn.  1. 
t  Praii^  Glc«nm^  la  HolUitd,  vol.  2. 
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fifty  guineas.*  The  linen  bleacheries  are  also  an  object  of 
curiositf.  The  superior  whiteness  of  their  linens,  lace,  &c. 
Is  attributed  to  the  slimy  waters  of  the  ilneer ;  and  a  late  tra* 
veller  confirms  the  remark  which  several  others  have  made, 
that  the  fairest  lily  in  tf.eir  gardens  does  not  equal  the  white- 
ness of  their  linen.f  The  three  rarities  of  Haarlem  are  the 
beauty  of  its  flowers,  the  wlAeness  of  its  linen,  and  the  stu- 
pendous sounds  of  the  great  jOrgan,  which,  however,  according 
to  some,  is  more  remarkable  for  power  than  sweetness.  This 
city  also  claims  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  by  Laurence 
Coster,  one  of  its  citizens.  But  Strasburg  and  Mentz  exhibit 
similar  pretensions.  Impartial  inquirers,  however,  have  de- 
cided the  claim  in  favour  of  Mentz,  wliere,  according  to  the 
prevailing  opinion,  it  was  first  invented  by  William  Gurtem- 
burg,  and  afterwards  improved  by  John  Faust  and  Peter 
Schoeffer.  Which  of  those  three  places  was  the  cradle  of  that 
art)  is  only  a  question  of  curiosity  ;  but  from  the  invention,  the 
worid  has  derived  benefits  which  surpass  al)  calculation,  and 
will  be  continued  to  the  latest  posterity.  The  house  which 
Coster  inhabited  is  shewn  with  the  following  inscription  in 
the  front  j— 

"  Memorix  lacnim. 
Typographia  an  artium  conservatrix, 
Xunc  primum  inventum  circa  annum  1440.** 

His  statue  is  also  placed  in  the  botanic  garden. f  If  Coster 
was  not  the  original  inventor,  he  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the 
first  improvers  and  propagators  of  this  noble  art ;  and  public 
gratitude  has  erected  memorials  to  his  honour,  which  none 
but  the  benefactors  of  mankind  can  justly  claim. 

Utreckt.']'^^UiTechiy  the  capital  of  the  province  of  that  name, 
enjoys  the  most  salubrious  air,  and  is  the  most  agreeable  resi- 
dence in  these  parts.  The  environs  are  pleasant,  consisting 
of  gardens,  walks,  and  groves ;  and  the  general  amenity  of  the 

•  PJnkerton,  vol.  1.  p.  478.  Instances  have  occurred  of  much  greater 
sums  being  given  for  a  tulip  by  tfie  florists  of  Haarlemi  where  this  pas- 
sion for  flowers  prevails  more  than  in  any  place  in  the  world. 

t  Pratt's  Gleanings,  vol.  2.  p.  348.  \  Ibid.  p.  350. 
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situation  renders  it  an  agreeable  retreat  to  persons  out  cC 
business.  This  city,  although  not  distinguished  by  any  re* 
markable  edifices,  except  the  cathedral,  is  one  of  the  hand- 
somest and  the  most  elegant  in  the  whole  country.  The  high 
steeple  of  the  cathedral  commands  an  extensive  prospect  ov«r 
the  circumjacent  country,  comprising,  as  some  say,  upwards 
of  fifty  walled  towns,  besides  numerous  villages.  The  popu« 
lation  of  Utrecht  is  computed  at  above  20,000.  Its  university 
has  given  to  the  world  some  of  its  most  worthy  characters. 
Graevius  taught  politics  and  history  here  upwards  of  forty 
years ;  and,  in  conjunction  whh  Gronovius,  Professor  of  Belles 
Lettres  and  Geography,  composed  that  valuable  work,  **  The 
Treasures  of  Ancient  Rome,*'  in  thirteen  folio  volumes.  This 
seminary  of  learning  was  also  the  residence  of  the  pious  Adriaa 
VI,  once  the  preceptor  of  Charles  V.* 

TTie  Hague.'] — ^The  Hague  is  considered  only  as  a  village, 
although  it  is  supposed  to  contain  S6,000  inhabitants,  and  a 
greater  number  of  magnificent  houses  than  are  met  with  in 
the  same  space  in  any  other  city  of  northern  Europe.  The 
palace,  -^hich  was  formerly  the  residence  of  the  Stadtholder, 
contained  the  chambers  appropriated  to  the  different  depart- 
ments  of  government,  and  the  room  where  the  states-general 
usually  assembled.!  It  is  situated  at  the  distance  of  two  miles 
from  the  sea,  to  which  a  paved  walk,  bordered  with  two  rows 
of  lofty  trees  on  each  side,  leads  from  the  town,  and  terminates 
at  the  village  of  Scheveling,  seated  on  the  shore.  On  the 
north  side  is  a  beautiful  grove  of  stately  oaks,  elms,  and 
beech,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  half  a  mile  in 
breadth,  intersected  with  pleasant  walks,  and  constituting  the 
St.  James's  Park  and  the  Thuilleries  of  the  Hague,  but  much 
less  frequented,  as  the  Dutch  gentry  are  not  fond  of  walking, 
and  generally  prefer  staying  at  home,  or  being  carried  by  any 
other  kind  of  conveyance  than  that  of  their  own  legs,  when  a 
removal  is  necessary.  In  regard  to  elegance  and  fashion,  the 
Hague  is  the  London  and  Palis  of  Holland  ;  and  its  pleasant 
situation  and  tranquil  grandeur  render  ity  in  many  respects,  an 
agreeable  i*esidence. 

•  For  the  character  of  this  pope,  vide  Robertson's  Hist.  Charles  V.  vol.  1. 
t  Uadcliffe,  vol.  1.  p.  49. 
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Broek.y'-^ne  of  the  places  in  this  country  most  deserving 
of  the  stranger's  attention,  is  the  little  village  of  Broeki  in 
North  Holland)  which,  for  beauty  and  singularity,  has  not,  per- 
haps, a  parallel  in  any  quarter  of  the  globe.  One  traveller 
says,  that  a  journey  of  1,000  miles  would  be  repaid  by  the 
pleasure  which  the  view  of  it  affords  ;  and  another,  that  it  is 
impossible  to  describe  it  without  being  suspected  of  exagge- 
ration.* There  is  only  one  street  through  which  carriages 
are  allowed  to  pass,  and  this  is  but  thinly  inhabited :  the  state 
of  cleanliness  in  which  the  others  are  kept,  is  beyond  all  de- 
scription*  The  pavement  is  a  sort  of  mosaic  of  stones  and 
bricks  of  various  colours.  In  the  front  of  the  houses  a  range 
of  terraces  and  small  gardens  extends  from  one  end  of  the 
street  to  the  other,  separated  by  fences  of  different  kinds,  but 
of  the  most  finished  nearness  and  elegance.  Behind  the  houses 
are  gardens  of  larger  dimensions,  arranged  in  the  same  order, 
and  ornamented  in  all  the  modes  that  fancy  can  devise.  The 
beauty  of  the  houses  corresponds  with  that  of  the  gardens ; 
and  their  interior  decorations  vrith  their  exterior  elegance. 
The  roofs  are  covered  with  shining  tiles,  which,  in  the  sun- 
shine, glitter  like  spar ;  and  every  part  of  the  outside  and 
inside  of  every  house  is  painted  with  the  most  costly  colours, 
which,  by  being  often  re-touched,  are  kept  so  vivid,  as  always 
to  seem  newly  finished.  It  is  a  singular  circumstance  in  their 
houses,  tliat  the  principal  door,  which  is  placed  in  the  centre 
of  the  front,  is  never  opened  but  on  the  nuptials,  or  the  fune. 
ral  of  one  of  the  family.  The  whole  village  is  every  where 
intersected  and  watered  by  numberless  rivulets,  winding  by 
the  sides,  of  the  housiss,  and  surrounded  by  spacious  meadows 
and  pastures.  In  speaking  of  this  celebrated  and  singular 
village,  it  is  requisite  to  observe,  that  iu  characteristic  is  a 
pretty  sort  of  fanciful  beauty ;  nothing  is  seen  that  partakes 
of  magnificence,  and  although  the  general  effect  is  charming, 
and  exhibits  an  appearance  of  extreme  regularity,  an  architect 
or  an  artist  would,  on  a  close  examination  of  the  houses  and 
their  embellishments,  find  it  difficult  to  discover  the  just  laws 
of  proportion.    Strangers,  however,  find  it  not  very  easy  to 

*  Mr,  Pratt  and  Madame  de  Genlis. 
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penetrate  into  thesei  paradisaical  recesses  ;  for  the  inhabitants 
are  extremely  shy  and  reserveif:  to  endeavour  to  enter  into 
their  houses  would)  to  a  person  of  an  impudent  and  intruding 
air,  be  as  vain  an  attempt  as  that  of  entering  the  Grand  Seig- 
nor's  seraglio.  The  master  of  the  house,  on  such  an  occasion^ 
instantly  bolts  the  door,  and  orders  the  ladies  to  withdraw  to 
the  most  retired  apartments.  Strangers,  however,  of  a  decent 
deportment  have,  after  surmounting  the  first  difficulties,  been 
politely  entertained  at  this  place.  The  inhabitants  of  Broek 
are  extremely  rich,  being  almost  all  of  them  persons  who  have 
retired  from  business,  or  who  are  connected  with  some  of  the 
mercantile  houses  of  Amsterdam.  The  ladies  scarcely  ever 
stir  abroad ;  and  Amsterdam,  which  is  only  six  miles  distant^ 
is  almost  as  little  known  to  them  as  Rome  or  Constantinople. 
The  manners  of  the  people,  and  the  fantastic  beauty  of  the 
place,  taken  altogether,  form  a  singular  object  of  curiosity. 

jS^aaerdam.]— Saaerdam  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to 
Broek,  but  is  less  singular,  both  in  its  appearance  and  in  the 
manners  of  its  inhabitants,  as  it  is  very  populous  and  commer<- 
cial.  Like  the  otlier  towns  of  North  Holland  it  is  almost  en- 
tirely built  of  wood,  and  the'  houses  are  painted  on  the  out- 
side with  the  greatest  care,  and  with  the  most  ianciful  variety 
of  colours  and  figures.  Before  and  behind  the  houses  are 
gar4ens  laid  out  with  the  nicest  exactness,  resembling  those 
of  Broek,  and  scarcely  a  tree  is  to  be  seen,  which  is  not  paint- 
ed with  all  the  colours  and  figures  that  fancy  can  invent 
North  Holland  may,  with  propriety,  be  called  the  land  of  whim, 
from  which  taste  is  entirely  cxduded.*  Saaerdam  is  famous 
for  its  paper  manufacture  and  its  saw-milks,  the  latter  of  which, 
it  is  said,  amount  to  about  250,  and  still  more  for  its  dock- 
yards, where  the  Czar  Peter  the  Great  handled  the  axe,  and 
learned  the  elements  of  si  p-building. 

•  Pratt's  Gleanings,  vol.  2.  p.  401. 


CHAPTER   III. 

Historical  Vie  w.... General  Progress  of  Society,  &c. 

f  OR  the  most  early  information  relative  to  this  country,  we 
are  indebted  to  the  Romans,  whose  ambition  prompted  them 
to  extend  their  conquests  into  those  remote,  and,  at  that  time, 
worthless  marshes.  The  origin  of  its  first  population  is  un- 
known ;  but  when  the  Romans  conquered  the  country,  it  was 
possessed  by  the  Batavi,  a  German  or  Gothic  tribe,  celebrated 
by  Tacitus.  On  the  decline  of  the  western  empire,  the  Franks 
passing  the  Rhine,  seemed  to  have  left  the  Batavi  at  peace  in 
their  morasses.  The  Frisians,  in  the  seventh  century,  ex- 
tended their  dominion  over  the  whole  country,  as  far  as  the 
Scheld,  but  were  subdued  by  the  Franks  under  Charles  Mar- 
tel.  An  eminent  modem  historian  and  geographer  thinks,  that 
the  Franks  and  the  Frisians  were  mingled  in  the  population 
with  the  ancient  Batavians.*  In  regard  to  the  Frisians,  this 
mixture  is  extremely  probable.  After  the  conquest  of  Bata- 
via  and  Frisia  by  the  Franks,  these  countries  were,  during 
some  time,  divided  into  a  number  of  petty  seigneuries.  Un- 
der Charles  the  Simple,  when  the  benefices  were  rendered 
hereditary,  these  vassals,  like  those  of  France  possessing  a 
noriiinal  allegiance,  became  in  reality  independent.!  The 
principal  of  these  were  the  earls  of  Holland  and  the  bishops 
of  Utrecht,  who  were  often  engaged  in  sanguinary  contests 
with  each  other,  as  well  as  with  the  earls  of  Flanders  and  the 
dukes  6f  Brabant. 

From  Theodoric,  brother  of  Herman,  Duke  of  Saxony,  and 
of  Wickman,  Earl  of  Ghent,  the  line  of  the  earls  of  Hullnnd 
may  be  traced  to  Jaquelina,  heiress  of  that  earldom,  married 

•  D'Anville  Etats  formes  en  Europe,  p.  26. 
t  Vide  Historical  View  of  France  in  this  work. 
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to  John,  Duke  of  Brabant,  including  a  period  of  494  yean, 
from  A.  D  923  to  1417  *  A  contest  for  the  aucceaaloD  >en- 
sued ;  and,  in  1433,  she  was  compelled  to  resign  her  domi- 
nions to  Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Holland,  Fries- 
land,  and  Zealand,  thus  became  an  appendage  to  the  powerful 
house  of  Burgundy,  and  were,  by  the  marriage  of  Mary,  daugh- 
ter and  heiress  of  Charles  the  Bold,  with  the  Archduke  Maxi- 
milian, transferred  to  that  of  Austria.+ 

The  history  of  those  obscure  times,  and  the  wars  which 
were  carried  on  among  these  petty  sovereigns,  are  uninte- 
resting to  a  modem  reader.  But  certain  revolutions  of  na- 
ture, proceeding  from  the  peculiar  situation  of  these  coun- 
tries, merit  some  degree  of  attention.  Various  and  aston- 
ishing changes  have,  at  different  periods,  sometimes  sudden- 
ly, and  sometimes  gradually,  taken  place  in  the  local  circum- 
stances of  the  Batavian  territory.  The  great  rivers,  Rhine 
and  Maes  have  entirely  altered  their  course.  The  former  di- 
vided itself  into  two  grand  branches  net  lar  from  Cleves,  of 
wluch  the  northernmost,  passing  by  Utrecht  and  Leyden,  was 
the  principal,  but  is  now  only  a  small  stream4  The  ancient 
isle  of  the  Batavi  was  included  between  the  two  branches  of 
the  Rhine :  all  to  the  north  was  the  country  of  the  Frisians. 
The  aestuaries  of  the  Maes  and  the  Scheid  were  formed  by 
inroads  from  the  Ocean.$  The  latter,  in  particular,  was  for- 
merly a  delta,  intersected  with  the  various  branches  of  the 
river,  but  is  now  converted  into  large  creeks,  which  separate 
the  isles  of  Zealand  from  the  continent.  The  vast  lake  or 
xstuary  of  the  Maes  to  the  south-east  of  Dort,  is  said  to  have 
been  formed  so  late  as  the  year  1421,  when,  according  to  an 
eminent  historian,  <«  The  famous  city  of  Dort  was,  by  an  in- 
undation of  the  sea  with  the  rivers,  Waal  and  Meuse,  formed 
into  a  sort  of  island,  which  inundation  overspread  like  a  sea 
all  the  present  guif,  which,  till  then,  was  firm  land,  joined 
to  the  province  of  Brabant;  by  which  accident  seventy-two 
good  villages  were  swallowed  up,  and  100,000  persons  were 

*  llenault,  Ab.  Chron.  torn.  1. 

f  Vide  Hist.  Views  of  France  and  Belgium. 

4  D'Anville's  Maps  of  Gaul. 

^  Guicciard's  Hist.  Netherlands,  p.  271. 
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drowned/'*  But  the  most  remarkable)  as  tvetl  as  the  most 
important  change,  that  has  taken  place  in  the  geography  of 
these  cooBtries,  is  the  fbrmatmi  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  between 
the  provinces  of  East  and  West  Friesland,!  to  which  the  city 
of  Amsterdam  owes  its  extensive  commerce.  The  historians 
of  the  Netherlands  seem  all  to  agree,  that  the  gulf  catted 
the  Zuyder  Zee  was  formeriy,  for  the  most  part,  dry  land,  and 
well  replenished  with  towns  and  villages.  Both  the  sera  and 
the  causes  of  this  geographical  revolution,  however,  are  sub* 
jects  of  uncertain  conjecture.  An  eminent  modem  geogra- 
pher, supposes  the  Zuyder  Zee  to  have  been  formed  by  the 
northern  branch  iof  the  Rhine,  forcing  a  passage  into  the  Ys- 
tel,  which  ran  into  the  inland  lake  of  Fievo,  discharging  its 
waters  into  the  aea  by  a  river  of  that  name,  extending  about 
fifty  Roman  miles  in  length ;  and  that  the  extension  of  the 
lake  and  the  river,  increased  by  such  an  accession  of  waters, 
formed  the  Zuyder  Zee.|  This  theory,  indeed,  is  the  most 
conformable  to  D'Aaville's  maps.  But  Sir  William  Temple 
thinks,  that  in  the  days  of  Tacitus,  the  southern  part  of  the 
Zuyder  Zee  was  a  fresh  water  lake  in  the  country  of  the  Pri- 
sons, between  which  and  the  Texel,  lay  an  extensive  tract  of 
land,  since  covered  by  some  great  eruption  of  waters.  This 
he  attributes  not  to  the  irruption  of  the  Rhine,  but  to  that  of 
the  sea  breaking  through  between  the  Texel  and  other  islands 
which  Ke  in  a  line,  and  almost  contiguous,  like  the  broken  re- 
mains of  a  continued  coast.  $  Morisotus  is  of  the  same  opi- 
nion, and  thinks  that  this  event  happened  in  the  year  1421  ; 
but  he  seems  to  fix  too  late  an  sera,  and,  as  this  is  the  year 
which  Guicciardini  assigns  to  the  great  inundation  of  the 
Mouse,  it  is  not  improbable  that  one  has  been  confounded 
with  the  othcr.ll  The  last  mentioned  author  says,  than  in  his 
time,  about  A.  D.  1643,  "  the  tops  of  churches  and  houses 
were  still  discoverable  ip  sailing  over  the  overflowed  coun- 
,  try."     But  the  truth  of  this  fact  seems  somewhat  qiiestiona-  . 

•  Guicciard's  Hiart.  Netherlands,  p.  271. 

t  West  Friesland  is  also  called  North  Holland. 

t  Pinkerton's  Geography,  vol.  1.  p,  468. 

$  Obsenrations  on  the  United  Provinces,  chap.  3. 

II  Orbis  maritimus,  lib.  2.  cap.  45. 
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able.  From  all  the  evidences^  however,  of  histor7  and  tradi- 
tion, it  appears,  that  East  and  West  Friesland  were  one  con- 
tinued tract,  and  that  the  Zuyder  Zee  was  formed  by  an  irrup« 
tioa  of  waters,  either  from  the  Rhine  or  the  Ocean.  The  an- 
cient geography  of  the  Batavian  and  Frisian  territories  is  very 
imperfect!}^  known ;  but  it  is  extremely  probable,  that  before 
the  completion  of  those  prodigious  dykes  or  mounds  which 
now  afford  security  against  the  irruption  of  the  sea  and  the 
^reat  rivers,  this  country  has  frequently  undergone  cooaidera- 
ble  changes,  from  the  ravages  of  that  tremendous  element  by 
which  it  is  constantly  threatened. 

The  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  fixes  the  sera  from  which 
the  political  and  commercial  importance  of  Holland  dates  its 
commencement.*  Before  tliat  period  her  trade  had  been  al- 
most confined  to  her  fisheries,  and  these,  considered  as  the  basis 
of  a  foreign  commerce,  had  not  existed  longer  than  about  a 
century  and  a  half,  from  their  first  establishmenLf  But  that 
important  revolution  gave  her  a  place  in  ^e  scale  of  nations  ; 
and  from  that  memorable  epoch,  her  rapid  progress  to  opu- 
lence and  power,  as  well  as  her  recent  downfal  are  interest* 
ing  subjects  of  attention.  The  history  of  the  Belgic  revolt, 
given  in  a  preceding  part  of  this  work,  involves  that  of  the 
United  Stales,  during  the  period  which  elapsed  from  its  com- 
mencement to  the  capture  of  Antwerp  and  the  reduction  of 
the  Walloon  provinces.  The  memorable  siege  of  Leyden  has 
already  been  mentioned,  and  the  Spaniards  met  with  nearly 
the  saine  vigorous  resistance  in  other  parts.  So  eariy  as  the 
year  1579,  the  dissentions  which  prevailed  among  the  revolted 
Netherlanders,  induced  William  Prince  of  Orange  to  project 
a  closer  oinion  between  the  provinces  of  Holland,  Zealand, 
Utrecht,  Friesland,  Groningen,  Oveiyssel  and  Guelderland. 
The  deputies  accordingly  met  at  Utretcht,  and  signed  that  fa- 
mous federation,  in  appearance  so  slender,  but  in  reality  so 
solid, ^f  seven  provinces  independent  in  civil  affairs  and  par- 
ticular interests,  but  closely  connected  in  political  union,  and 

♦  When  the  name  Holland  is  used  without  any  express  limiution,  it 
is  to  be  understood  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  denoting  the 
whole  Batavian  federacy. 

t  Malynes  Lex  Mercatoria,  189. 
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in  the  support  of  the  common  cause.  The  Prince  of  Orange, 
the  celebrated  projector  of  this  union  and  founder  of  the  Dutch 
republic,  was  in  1 584  assassinated  at  Delft,  by  Battazar  Gerard, 
a  desperate  enthusiast;,  impelled  by  a  mistaken  zeal  for  reli- 
gion, and  still  more  by  the  reward  offered  in  the  king  of 
Spain's  proclamation.  This  desperado,  as  it  is  often  the  case, 
being  urged  by  motives  of  temporal  interests,  to  the  commis- 
sion of  so  enormous  a  crime,  had  sought  a  religious  pretext 
in  order  to  gain  the  sanction  of  a  party,  and  to  silence  his  own 
conscience. 

The  death  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  the  head  of  their  con- 
federacy, one  of  the  most  eminent  patriots,  and  most  profound 
politicians  that  ever  existed,  threw  the  States  into  the  utmcist 
consternation.  But  after  the  first  moments  of  dismay,  it  pro- 
duced effects  very  different  from  those  which  the  court  of 
Spain  had  expected.  Rage  took  place  of  despair,  and  the 
people  unanimously  resolved  to  revenge  his  death  by  pro- 
secuting the  war  with  unremitted  vigour.*  His  son  Maurice 
was  only  eighteen  years  old,  but  such  marks  of  political  and 
military  genius  distinguished  his  character,  as,  together  with 
the  respect  in  which  his  father's  memory  was  held,  induced  the 
provinces  of  Holland  and  Zealand,  to  confer  on  him  the  office 
of  Stadtholder  and  captain-general  of  all  their  forces  by  sea 
and  land.  It  was  not  possible,  however,  that  the  Sutes  should, 
without  foreign  aid,  resist  so  powerful  an  enemy  as  they  had 
to  encounter.  The  loss  of  Antwei*p  was  a  dangerous  blow  to 
their  declining  cause,  and  the  unaccountable  and  interested 
policy  of  the  rival  city  of  Amsterdam,  in  seeking  a  problema- 
tical private  advantage  at  th^  expense  of  public  safety,  had 
nearly  caused  the  subjection  of  all  the  revolted  provinces: 
They  had  now  no  aid  to  expect  from  the  Walloons,  and  saw 
the  Spanish  armies  and  garrisons  extending  along  their  fron- 
tier. In  this  extremity  they  tendered  the  sovereignty  of  their 
country  to  Henry  III,  king  of  France;  but  the  distracted  state 
of  his  affairs,  prevented  him  from  accepting  so  advantageous 
an  offer.  His  authority  being  too  feeble  to  suppress  the  league 
formed  by  the  Duke  of  Guise,  he  found  ii  necessary  to  com- 

•  Grotius  lib.  4. 
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ply  wiih  its  demands,  and  to  enter  into  a  war  with  the  Hugo- 
nets.*  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  refuse  the  proffered  aove* 
reignty,  which,  however  flattering  to  his  ambition,  must  have 
embroiled  him  with  the  league,  and  drawn  upon  him  the  whole 
power  of  Spain.  The  States  now  turned  their  eyes  towards 
England,  and  prevailed  on  Queen  Elizabeth,  to  espouse  their 
quarrel.  The  Earl  of  Leicester  was  sent  to  their  assistance, 
with  a  body  of  5,000  foot  and  1,000  horse.  The  States  receiv- 
ed him  with  extraordinary  honours,  conferred  on  him  the  oL 
fice  of  governor  and  captain-general,  appointed  him  a  guard, 
and  vested  him  with  powers  almost  dictatorial.  But  he  soon 
discovered  his  inability  to  act  against  the  Duke  of  Parma,  and 
abused  his  authority  by  an  administration  equally  weak  and  op- 
pressive. He  became  at  last  so  obnoxious  to  the  States,  that 
Elizabeth  found  it  requisite  to  command  him  to  resign  his 
government,  and  return  to  England.t  Prince  Maurice  was 
elected  governor,  and  Lord  Willoughby  was,  by  the  queen, 
appointed  commander  of  the  English  auxiliaries.  So  long 
as  the  confederates  had  to  cope  with  the  Duke  of  Parma,  it 
was  enough  to  stand  on  the  defensive  ;  but  after  the  death  of 
that  great  general,  they  soon  began  to  make  a  rapid  progress. 
Prince  Maurice  surprised  Breda,  and  by  the  assistance  of  the 
English,  who  were  now  commanded  by  Sir  Francis  Vere, 
he  also  took  Gertrudenberg  and  Groningen,  each  of  whieh 
places  made  an  obstinate  defence.  Various  other  successes 
were  obtained  by  the  confederates,  and  the  events  of  the  war 
were  in  general  to  their  advantage. 

In  the  midst  of  hostilities  the  new  republic  became  power- 
ful, its  people  grew  rich,  and  it's  commerce  began  to  extend 
itself  to  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  Philip  li,  now  began  to 
despair  of  reducing  the  revolted  provinces,  and  being  desirous 
of  an  accommodation,  but  unwilling  to  make,  in  his  own  name, 
the  concessions  necessary  to  induce  them  to  return  to  obe- 
dience, he  transferred  to  his  daughter  Isabella,  contracted  to 
the  Archduke  Albert  of  Austria,  the  sovereignty  of  the  Ne- 
therlands, with  a  provision  that  in  case  the  Infanta  should 
leave  no  issue,  they  should  revert  to  the  crown  of  Spain. 

*  Mezerai,  torn  5. 
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Such  was  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  death'  of  Philip  11.  The 
marriage  was  not  yet  celebrated,  but  the  contract  was  punc- 
tually executed.  Albert  and  Isabella,  immediately  informed 
the  States  of  the  transaction,  invited  them  to  return  to  the  obe- 
dience of  their  natural  princes,  and  promised  to  govern  them 
with  lenity  and  affection.  The  provinces,  however,  Were  de- 
termined to  complete  the*work  in  which  they  had  hitherto  so 
successfully  proceeded  :  the  clause,  which  stipulated  their  re- 
version to  Spain  in  default  of  issue,  was  sufficient  to  induce 
them  to  reject  all  terms  of  submission.  Both  sides,  therefore, 
prepared" to  prosecute  the  war  with  increased  vigour.  The 
States  carried  on  their  levies  with  diligence,  and  took  into 
their  pay  several  bodies  of  Germans  and  Swiss,  besides  2,000 
French  veterans,  disbanded  at  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of 
Vervius ;  while  the  forces  of  the  Archduke  were  recruited 
from  Germany,  Spain  and  Italy.  In  1600,  a  general  engage- 
ment took  place  at  Nieuport,  near  Ostend,  in  which,  after  a 
terrible  conflict,  the  anpy  of  the  States  was  victorious.*  Prince 
Maurice  had  been  accused  of  neglecting  the  advantages  which 
he  might  have  derived  from  this  victory  ;  but  according  to  his 
own  account,  his  troops  were  so  exhausted  with  fatigue,  as  to 
be  unfit  for  any  new  expedition.  This  inactivity  of  the  confe- 
derates, however,  afforded  to  the  Archduke  an  opportunity  of 
recruiting  his  army  and  forming  the  siege  of  Ostend.  This 
siege,  one  of  the  most  famous  of  noodern  history,  lasted  up- 
wards of  three  years,  under  three  successive  generals,  the 
Archduke  Albert  in  person,  the  Count  de  Rivas,  and  the  Mar- 
quis of  Spinola,  who  brought  a  formidable  body  of  8,000  Ita- 
lians, to  reinforce  the  army.  •  All  the  resources  of  tactics  were 
employed :  new  works  were  daily  erected,  and  innumerable 
assaults  were  made  without  effect.  Both  the  besiegers  and 
the  besieged  received  constant  supplies,  the  former  by  land 
and  the  latter  by  sea,  as  the  Dutch  were  masters  on  that  ele- 
ment, and  the  naval  power  of  Spain  was  in  a  state  of  total  de- 
cline. Spinola,  however,  pushed  the  siege  with  extraordinary 
vigour  and  consummate  military  skill.  Ostend  was  reduced 
to  a  heap  of  ruins^  and  the  garrison  at  last  surrendered  on 

"*  Grotitts  lib.  9. 
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honourable  terms,  when  tbe  besiegers  were  making  prepara- 
tions  for  the  grand  assault.* 

The  Marquis  de  Spioola,  acquired  an  immortal  reputttion 
from  thb  memorable  siege,  which  cost  the  king  of  Spain  and 
the  Archduke,  the  Uves  of  80,000  brave  soldiers,  and  put  them 
in  possession  of  a  ruined  town.  But  its  obstinate  defence  con- 
tributed in  no  small  degree  to  the  establishment  of  the  Dutch 
rcpubUc.    The  principal  force  of  the  Spaniards  being  employ, 
ed  against  that  place,  the  Archduke  was,  during  the  space  of 
three  campaigns,  prevented  from  entering  the  United  Provin. 
ces,  while  Prince  Maurice  made  himself  master  of  Rimbacfa, 
Sluys  and  Grave,  acquisitions  which  more  than  balanced  the 
loss  of  Ostend.     This  interval  of  tranquillity,  which  the  ab- 
sence of  the  Spanish  armies  afforded,  had  been  extremely 
favourable  to  the  Dutch  manufactures  and  trade.    The  East 
India  Company,  which  has  been  the  glory  and  boast  of  the 
republic,  was  established,  and  commerce  both  foreign  and  do- 
mesiic  flourished.t    But  as  a  counterpoise  to  these  advanta- 
ges, the  death  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  the  different  system  of 
politics  adopted  by  James  I,  her  successor,  deprived  the  States 
of  the  alliance  of  England. 

Philip  III.  being  now  sensible  that  the  Archduchess  would 
have  no  issue,  and  that  the  Netherlands  must  consequenUy  re- 
vert to  Spain,  resolved  to  make  the  most  vigorous  efforts  for 
the  reducUon  of  the  revolted  provmces.     Numerous  levies 
were  made  for  that  purpose,  and  Spinola  was  appointed  gene- 
ralissimo of  the  Spanish  and  Italian  forces.     The  Sutes  on 
the  other  hand  repaired  their  fortifications,  reinforced  their 
garnsons,  augmented  their  army,  and  made  every  preparation 
for  a  vigorous  resistance.     In  spite,  howeve,,  of  their  efforts, 
and  of  those  of  Prince  Maurice,  their  general,  Spinola,  in  two 
campaigns,  made  a  considerable  progress.     But  although  he 
had  reduced  several  places  of  importance,  he  made  no  im- 
pression  on  the  body  of  the  republic.     The  expenses  of  the 
army  were  greater  than  the  Spanish  treasury  was  able  to  sup- 
port, and  his  troops  mutinied  for  want  of  pay.    All  these  cir- 
cumstances  convinced  him  of  the  impracticability  of  conquer- 
ing the  federated  provinces* 

•  Grotius  lib.  13.  t  Le  Clerc,  lib.  7. 
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Abroad  the  Dutch  were  still  more  successful,  and  made  a 
greater  figure  than  at  home.  Their  fleets  rode  triumphant  on 
the  Ocean,  and  every  where  captured  the  Spanish  trading  ves- 
sels. They  were  now  become  the  carriers  of  all  Europe,  and 
Amsterdam  was  already  an  emporium  of  trade,  and  a  store- 
house of  merchandize.  An  eminent  political  writer  of  that 
time,  in  pointing  out  the  various  causes  of  the  mercantile  pros* 
perity  of  the  Dutch,  adverts  to  the  construction  and  manage- 
ment of  their  vessels,  which,  says  he,  being  capable  of  contain- 
ing a  great  quantity  of  meijchandizc,  although  pavigated  with 
fewer  hands  than  those  of  the  English,  could  carry  goods  at  a 
much  cheaper  rate.  He  also  notices  their  immense  magazines 
of  all  sorts  of  foreign  commodities,  from  which,  in  times  of 
scarcity,  they  could  supply  other  countries,  even  those  from 
which  the  commodities  were  brought.  Amsterdam,  says  he^ 
is  never  without  700,000  quarters  of  com,  although  none  of  it 
be  of  the  growth  of  the  country  ;  and  a  dearth  of  only  one  year 
in  England,  France,  Spain,  Portugal,  8cc.  enriches  Holland  for 
seven  years  after.  He  then  proceeds  to  a'  statement  of  the  her- 
ring fishery,  which,  he  says,  produced  to  Holland  an  annual 
profit  of  r,759,000/.  sterling,  and  employed  50,000  fishermen, 
besides  the  immense  number  of  ships  and  sailors,  and  the  va- 
rious trades  connected  with  that  concern ;  adding,  that  the 
Dutch  had  as  much  shipping  as  all  Europe  besides,  and  that 
they  then  built  every  year  near  1000  vessels,  although  «  all 
their  native  commodities  did  not  require  100  to  carry  them  all 
away  at  once."  So  striking  a  picture,  drawn  by  so  able  a  handi 
merits  a  place  in  commercial  history.* 

The  war  had  now  continued  about  thirty-seven  years,  during 
which  time  the  Netherlands  had  been  considered  as  the  great 
military  school  of  Europe  ;  but  never  had  so  long  a  succession 
of  campaigns  been  distinguished  by  so  few  general  engage- 
ments. An  inactive  scene  of  long  encampments  and  obstinate 
sieges  were  the  characteristics  of  this  war ;  which,  without 
risking  the  fate  of  the  republic,  on  the  uncertain  event  of  a 
battle,  exhausted  the  treasury  of  Spain,  and  caused  her  armies 

♦  Observations  concerning  the  trade  of  England  with  the  Dutch  and 
other  foreign  nations,  laid  before  James  L  by  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  apud. 
And.  Hist  Com.  vol.  2.  p.  216,  Sec. 
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to  moulder  aw&y  ia  unwholeaooio  situaUonB.*  The  increas- 
ing strength  of  the  federated  sutesy  during  this  long  conti* 
nuance  of  hostilities,  extinguished  the  hopes  which  their  eae- 
mies  had  formed  of  reducing  them  to  subjection.  The  Duke 
of  Parma  had  tailed  in  the  attempt,  and  Spinola  declared  it 
impracticable.'  After  the  failure  of  the  most  skilful  generuisi 
with  the  best  veteran  armies  in  Europe,  any  further  expecta* 
tion  of  success  would  have  been  folly  and  presumption.  Both 
the  Archduke  and  the  court  of  Madrid  were,  at  last  convinced 
of  the  necessity  of  an  accommodation.  A  suspension  of  arms 
was,  therefore,  agreed  on  ;  and  a  truce  of  twelve  years  was 
concluded,  A.  D.  1609.  This  treaty  was  extremely  advanta- 
geous to  the  Dutch  :  it  scoured  to  them  all  their  acquisitions} 
as  well  as  freedom  of  trade  with  Spain  and  the  Walloon  pro. 
vinces. 

During  this  interval  of  profound  tranquillity,  the  first  which 
the  new  republic  had  experienced,  the  Dutch  extended  their 
commerce  and  increased  their  wealth  in  a  manner  that  asto- 
nished all  Europe.  In  the  year  1618,  the  city  of  Batavia  was 
founded  ;  and  the  plan  of  an  Empire  laid  in  the  East,  superior 
in  wealth  and  grandeur  to  the  United  Provinces,  and  infinite- 
ly surpassing  them  in  extent.t  In  this  or  the  following  year, 
they  had  also  obtained  possession  oi  the  principal  ports,  and 
engrossed  all  the  trade  of  the  great  island  of  Borneo.^ 

But  while  the  Dutch  were  extending  their  commerce  and 
their  conquests  abroad,  the  demon  of  discord  insinuated  him- 
self among  them  at  home.  Forgetful  of  the  limited  powers 
of  the  human  intellect,  mankind  are  ever  desirous  of  explor- 
ing the  mysterious  abyss  of  metaphysical  science ;  and,  proud 
of  their  ideal  discoveries,  acrimoniously  condemn  all  opinions 
that  differ  from  their  own.  All  the  countries  of  Christendom 
have,  in  their  turn,  exhibited  insunces  of  Catholic  or  Protes- 
tant bigotry ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  political  tranquillity,  the 
United  Provinces  became  a  prey  to  religious  dissentions* 
Gomar  and  Arminius,  two  professors  of  Leyden,  disagreed  on 

•  Fop  a  particular  account  of  ihU  war.  Vide  Farolan.  Strada,  Grotius 
Bentivoglio,  &c. 
t  And.  Hist.  Com.  vol.2,  p.  275. 
\  Ibid.  vol.  3.  p.  281. 
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certain  abstruse  points  of  theology,  and  tbeir  different  opinions 
diyided  the  republic.  Gomar  maintained,  in  all  their  austerU 
ty,  the  doctrines  of  Calvin  relative  to  grace  and  predestination : 
Arminius  mixed  them  with  softening  qualifications.  The  for* 
mer  was  followed  by  the  great  body  of  the  people,  that  many- 
headed  monster,  ever  prone  to  enthusiasm.  The  latter  was 
supported  by  Grotius,  Vossius,  and  most  of  the  learned.  Both 
parties  supposed  themselves  initiated  in  the  counsels  of  the 
Most  High,  and  acquainted  with  the  laws  by  which  his  provi- 
dence governs  the  moral  world  ;  and  both  had  an  equal  right  to 
the  peaceable  possession  of  their  reveries.  Religious  opinion*, 
however,  were  made  the  basis  of  political  Actions.  Prince 
Maurice  headed  the  Gomarists,  and  was  suspected  of  an  in- 
tention of  making  use  of  his  popularity  among  them,  to  enable 
him  to  usurp  the  sovereignty  of  the  republic.  The  Arminian 
cause  was  espoused  by  the  grand  pensionary  Barneveld,  a  man 
of  eminent  abilities  and  incorruptiMe  integrity.  But  Maurice 
and  the  Gomarists  at  last  prevailed.  A  synod  was  convened 
at  Dort :  the  doctrines  of  Arminius  was  condemned,  its  prea- 
chers were  banished,  and  Barneveld,  who  had,  during  the  space 
of  forty  years,  directed  the  counsels  of  the  republic  with  sin- 
gular prudence  and  success,  was  condemned  to  death  for  the 
crime  of  "  vexing  the  ^hurch  of  God ;'»  a  name  which  the  Go- 
marists appropriated  exclusively  to  their  own  sect.  At  the 
age  of  seventy,  this  venerable  patriot  suffered  on  the  scafiFbld, 
in  pursuance  to  that  extraordinary  sentence.  Such  were  the 
effects  of  intolerance  among  a  people  that,  under  every  disad- 
vantage, had  maintained  a  war  of  thirty*seven  years  for  the 
preservation  of  their  religious  as  well  as  their  civil  liberties, 
and  now  established  a  protestant  inquisition  after  having  so 
successfully  atoided  that  of  St.  Dominic.  However,  it  is  no 
more  than  justice  to  observe,  that  this  is  the  only  scene  of  re- 
ligious persecution  ever  displayed  in  the  Dutch  republic. 

The  truce  with  Spain  being  about  to  expire,  the  prospect 
of  a  renewal  of  hostilities  composed  their  domestic  animosi- 
ties. It  seems  indeed  that,  as  the  period  of  its  expiration 
approached,  it  was  less  scrupulously  kept,  and  sometimes 
flagrantly  violated  ;  since,  according  to  Voltaire,  Peter  Hen, 
the  Dutch  admiral,  captured,  in  1618,  the  whole  fleet  of  gal- 
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leons  from  Ameiica,  the  cargoes  of  which  were  wctflh  near 
1,000,000/.  sterling.*  The  truce,  however,  being  expired, 
both  sides  seemed  eagar  to  commence  hostilities.  The  Dtxo 
d'01ivarez»  minister  of  Philip  IV.  among  his  bc^d  plans  for  re- 
storing the  greamess  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  had  resolved 
on  renewing  the  attempt  to  subjugate  the  United  Provinces ; 
and  the  Dutch  had  already  cast  their  eyes  on  Brazil,  which, 
together  with  Portugal,  was  at  that  time  under  the  dominion 
of  Spain.  They  commenced  their  transatlantic  hostilities  by 
an  attack  on  this  colony.  The  city  of  St  Salvador  was  cap* 
tured  A.  D.  1624.  Six  years  afterwards,  the  whole  province 
of  Fernambuque  was  reduced ;  and,  before  the  year  1636,  the 
Dutch  West  India  Company  bad  obtained  possession  of  almost 
the  whole  sea  coast  of  Brazil.  In  Europe,  the  arms  of  the 
1^ public  were  likewise  crowned  with  success.  Spinola  had 
again  been  appointed  commander  in  chief  of  the  Spanish 
forces,  and  was  again  opposed  by  Prince  Maurice ;  who,  in 
1722,  obliged  him  tp  raise  the  siege  of  Bergen -op-zoom,  after 
having  lost  10,000  of  his  best  troops  in  that  enterprise.  But 
four  years  after  that  event,  the  States  expeiienced  a  reverse 
of  fortune  in  the  loss  of  Breda,  one  of  the  strongest  towns  in 
the  Netherlands ;  which  was  reduced  by  Spinola  in  spite  of 
the  efforts  of  Prince  Maurice,  who  died  a  little  before  it  sur- 
rendered. This  campaign  was  conducted  on  the  same  plan 
as  the  former,  by  tedious  encampments  and  difficult  sieges, 
and  seldom  displayed  any  important  contests  in  the  field.  In 
this  manner  it  was  protracted  for  the  space  of  twenty-six  years, 
from  A.  D.  1621  to  1647,  when  the  United  Provinces  growing 
jealous  of  the  power  of  France,  concluded  a  peace  with  Spain, 
In  this  treaty,  the  latter  acknowledged  the  independent  sove- 
reignty  of  the  republic,  which  she  had  so  long  disputed  at  a 
vast  expense  of  blood  and  treasure,  with  an  obstinacy  which 
has  scarcely  any  parallel  in  history.  The  year  following'  re« 
.  stored  tranquillity  to  Europe  by  the  peace  of  Westphalia. 

During  this  war,  as  well  as  the  former,  the  Dutch  republic 
had  extended  its  commerce  and  conquests  in  both  the  extre- 
mities of  the  globe.     Besides  the  already  mentioned  setznre 

*  Voltsire  Hist.  Universelle,  torn.  6.  ch.  11. 
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of  Brazil  in  America,  its  acquisitions  in  Asia  were  of  equal 
importance,  and  lAore  permanent.  Its  East  India  Company^ 
had  obtained  possession  of  Malacca,  and  engrossed  the  trade 
of  Jtfpan.  About  the  year  1650,  the  commerce  of  the  United 
Provinces  had  attained  to  its  meridian.  As  the  Dutch  repub- 
lic, especially  in  regard  to  its  commercial  affairs,  exhibits  a 
phaenomenon  in  history,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  take  a  general 
▼iew  of  some  of  the  principal  circumstances  that  have  contri- 
buted to  its  rise  and  to  its  decline.  In  this  retrospect  it  will 
clearly  appear,  that  the  mercantile  greatness  of  the  United 
Provinces  arose  from  a  concurrence  of  physical  and  moril 
causes,  the  latter  proceeding  chiefly  from  the  former,  from 
the  natural  defects  of  climate  and  situation.  A  numerous  po- 
pulation, limited  to  a  very  contracted  territoi*y,  producing  but 
few  of  the  necessaries  and  still  fewer  of  the  conveniences  of 
life,  soon  discovered  the  necessity  of  repairing  for  supplies, 
to  the  ports  of  more  fertile  and  extensive  countries.  Thev 
scarcity  of  land,  as  well  as  its  unproductiveness,  induced  them 
to  turn  their  attention  to  the  sea  and  to  increase  their  flsheries, 
the  first  basis  of  their  commerce.*  These  gradually  intro- 
duced a  foreign  trade,  and  trained  the  people  to  seafaring  ha- 
bits. Superior  skill  in  the  art  of  navigation  necessarily  fol- 
lowed, which  encouraged  them  to  cultivate  it  as  a  distinct  pro- 
fession, and  induced  them  to  undertake  the  carriage  of  mer- 
chandize between  different  nations.  As  they  excelled  in  this 
species  of  industry,  it  became  their  favourite  employment ; 
and  these  habits  and  pursuits  rendering  them  a  nation  of  fish- 
ermen, merchants,  and  sailors,  enabled  them  to  overcome  the 
disadvantages  of  their  local  situation,  in  a  country  of  narrow 
extent  and  little  fertility,  exposed  to  the  encroachments  of  the 
ocean,  and  in  a  climate  unfavourable  to  vegetation. 

The  political  circumstances  of  the  Dutch  were,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  their  republic,  at  the  least  as  perplexing  as  the 
physical  state  of  their  country  was  unpropitious.  The  most 
powerful  monarchy  of  Europe  employed  the  finest  armies  in 
the  world,  and  all  the  wealth  of  Mexico  and  Peru  to  crush 
their  rising  greatness.     But  these  difficulties,  by  adding  public 

•  Brougbam,  Col.  Policy,  vol.  1.  p.  282. 
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enthusiasm  (o  priv&te  industry,  only  stimulated  their  "ardour  id 
every  pursuit,  and  drew  forth  new  effbrts  from  those  laborious 
and  frugal  habits,  to  which  the  physical  disadrantafj^es  of  their 
situation  hud  first  ^wn  rise.  Their  government,  seeing  trade 
essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the  republic,  and  even  necessary* 
to  its  existence,  considered  it  as  the  grand  object  of  attention  ^ 
and  acquired  a  clearer  perception  of  the  commercial  interests 
of  the  nation,  than  any  other  states  at  that  period  had  attained. 
From  these  circumstances  arose  the  cautious  conduct  of  the 
Hollanders  in  profiting  by  the  political  contests  of  their  neigfa- 
ttsurs,  and  turning  to  their  own  commercial  advantage,  those 
almost  continual  wars  which  interrupted  the  trade  of  other 
nations.  Whenever  they  engaged  in  warfare,  it  was  to  main- 
tain their  independer/^e  or  to  pfomote  their  commercial  inte- 
rests :  the  extension  of  their  European  territory,  narrow  as  it 
was,  never  entered  into  the  plan  of  their  politics.  Their  con- 
quests were  all  subservient  to  commerce,  and  made  in  distant 
quartera  of  the  globe.  The  same  physical  disadvantages  and 
the  same  attention  to  their  mercantile  interests,  induced  them 
to  adopt  that  liberal  and  enlightened  system  of  civil  and  re- 
ligious toleration,  which  at  different  times  brought  such  an  ac- 
cession of  capital  as  well  as  of  industry  into  the  United  Pro- 
vinces. A  judicious  author  observes  that  ^  no  branch  of  Eu- 
ropean industry  is  known,  which  the  spirit  of  persecution  has 
not  driven  into  Holland,  or  which  liberty  has  not  attracted 
thither  in  those  times  when  that  country  was  regarded  as  a 
sure  asylum  against  tyranny  and  oppression."*  Thus  the  bigot- 
ry of  ecclesiastics  and  the  folly  of  statesmen,  in  other  countries^ 
contributed  to  the  wealth  and  aggrandizement  of  the  Dutch 
republic.  The  reader,  however,  will  readily  observe,  that  few 
of  these  extraordinary  effects  could  have  been  produced,  had 
not  the  United  States  acquired  an  independent  existence  as  a 
distinct  political  community.  So  long  as  they  remained  an 
appendage  to  a  foreign  crown,  they  could  have  had  little  other 
stimulus  than  ths^t  which  arose  from  the  physical  circum- 
stances of  their  situation,  which  indeed  constituted  the-basis 
<of  all  that  followed :  the  general  revolt  of  the  Netherlands, 

*  La  Richesse  de  la  Hollande,  vol.  2.  p.  437. 
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viiich  ruined  the  trade  of  Antwerp,  and  terminated  in  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Seven  Provinces,  waa  the  great  moral  cause 

42f  their  subsequent  greatness. 

The  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century  closet  the  most 
interesting  and  extraordinary  part  of  the  Batavian  history.  The 
republic  had  obtained  a  conspicuous  rank  in  the  scale  of  na« 
dons,  and  its  commerce  had  reached  its  zenith.  The  subse- 
quent transactions  of  the  republic,  are  such  as  are  found  in  all 
political  annals,  and  exhibit  scarcely  any  tiling  reiparkably 
striking,  except  the  gradual  decline  of  a  trade  once  so  supe- 
rior to  that  of  all.  other  nations.  Mention  has  already  be^J^ 
mude  of  the  wars,  which  the  Dutch  carried  on  against  England 
in  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.  In  these  wars,  they  disputed  with  the  English  the  do-  * 
minion  of  the  seas  ;  their  naval  power,  indeed,  was  formidable) 
and  the  abilities  of  their  admirals,  Van  Tromp,  De  Ruyter, 

.  and  others,  have  rendered  their  names  immortal.  The  year 
1654,  was  extremely  unfortunate  for  their  West  India  Com- 
pany by  the  loss  of  Brazil,  from  which  they  were  expelled  by 
the  Portuguese.  The  company  had  expended  near  1 6)000,000/. 
sterling,  in  effecting  the  conquest  of  that  colony,  with  the  isle 
of  St.  Thomas  and  Angola  in  Africa,  wliich  latter  they  also 
lost,  as  well  as  Brazil,  afcer  having  exhausted  the  greater  part 
of  their  capital  by  tiiose  enormous  disbursements,*  The  East 
India  Company,  however,  was  every  where  successful,  and  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  year  1663,  had  conquered  almost  all  >|he 
settlements  of  the  Portuguese  in  India  and  the  Oriental  islands. 
The  year  1672,  was  a  terrible  crisis  to  the  Hollanders,  when, 
being  attacked  by  the  united  forces  of  Charles  II,  and  Louis 
XIV,  they  asserted  their  dominion  on  the  sea,  in  that  memo- 
rable naval  engagement  between  De  Ruyter  and  the  Duke  of 
York,  in  which  the  Dutch  Admiral  Van  Ghent,  with  the 
French  admiral  De  la  Robiniere  were  slain,  and  the  English 
admiral,  the  Earl  of  Sandwich,  was  blown  up  with  his  ship. 
On  this  memorable  occasion,  the  navy  of  the  republic  shewed 
itself  a  match  for  the  combined  Beets  of  France  and  England. 
But  at  land,  their  inferiority  to  France  alone  was  fatally  con- 
spicuous.    Louis  XIV.  invaded  the  United  Provinces,  took 

*  And.  Hist  Com.  voL2.  p.  430. 
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er,  aad  ^rxmced  as  l*r  as  Utreclic.  His 
■ttdc  txcunions  ctcs  wi:ria  2  ftw  miks  wf  As 
da«.  Ib  tius  cxtremitT  the  H^nbadcrs  had  i 
Int  cxpedjcue,  th^t  of  CBttin^  iLcir  drkev  and  tlri^ging  the 
CDMUTf.  The  mammtnb'jc  vilLu  near  Antscenba,  vith  the 
Boghbovm^  ckics,  Lrrdcr,  Drift,  &c.  as  well  as  the  sar^iand- 
m%  viiU^^es,  vete  sikbtner^eci  ie  the  water,  while  the  view  of 
their  femis  cowicd  br  tke  sea,  aod  their  calde  drowua^  in  the 
fields,  gave  little  ccocern  *o  ai  people  rc^tsTcd  to  die  in  defence 
of  their  liberties.  **  AmsierdJin,''  savs  Volcure,  «  appeared 
Be  a  vatt  fortress  in  the  uMsL  cf  tl^e  sea,  sommndcd  vith 
ships  €»f  war,  wiuch  Lad  now  a  depth  ot  woier  snflkient  to  ad- 
nut  of  their  being  suti'::c;ed  Toiir.d  the  city,  where  fresh  water 
was  sold  at  six  stiTcrs  per  pint.'**  He  also  adds,  that  in  this 
desperate  emergencr,  the  richest  bmiiicst  and  those  most  de- 
sifons  of  Ubem,  prepared  to  embark  for  BatsiTla,  and  that  the 
vcsscb  cap9d>le  of  perforroir.^  thb  Tcrage  being  numbered, 
were  foond  soflicieot  to  codtct  50,OGO  fkmifies  to  that  distant 
settlement.  But  they  were  fonimate  eooo^h  not  to  be  reduced 
to  this  desperate  resource  ;  the  emperor  Leopold,  the  elector 
of  Brandenborg,  and  the  Spaniards,  all  flew  to  their  succour. 
The  French  monarch,  unable  to  make  anr  farther  progress  In 
a  countiy  orerflowed  by  the  sea,  hzd  no  other  altcmatirc  than 
to  retire  ;  and  the  republic,  by  the  assistance  of  its  allies,  soon 
recovered  alS  that  it  had  lost.  But  the  most  singular  circum- 
stance of  thi9  memorable  crisis,  and  what  most  astonbhed 
Europe,  was,  that  Holland,  while  buried  under  water,  was  still 
formidable  on  the  ocean,  and  under  the  conduct  of  her  gallant 
admiral,  De  Ruyter,  bade  defiance  to  the  united  naval  force  of 
England  and  France.  Subsequent  to  this  epoch,  the  transsc- 
tions  of  the  Dutch  exhibit  nothing  particularly  striking.  Their 
conduct  towards  Engiund,  at  various  times,  has  already  been 
iKiticed,  and  particularly  the  part  which  they  took  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  revolted  Colonies  of  America.f    The  war  in  which 

•  Voltaire  Siccle  de  Louis  XIV.  These  slups  of  war  iTicntioncd  by 
Voltaire,  cfluld  be  noljiintj  more  tlian  gun  boats,  Sec.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  imagine  the  depth  of  waler  round  Amsterdam  to  have  been  sufficiciit 
for  Ahips  of  the  line,  or  even  for  fiigales. 

t  Sec  Hist.  View  of  En^lap.d  in  this  uoik. 
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they  were  involved  on  that  account,  was  extremely  disastrous 
to  the  i^public.  All  their  West  India  settlements  were  seiz- 
ed by  the  English,  their  vessels  were  captured,  and  their  com* 
merce  ruined.  These  misfortunes  aggravated  the  animosities 
subsisting  between  the  patriots  and  the  Orange  party,  two 
factions  which  had  existed  in  the  republic  ever  since  its 
establishment,  and  of  which  sometimes  one,  sometimes  the 
other,  had  preponderated*  The  patriots  blamed  the  Stadt- 
holder  for  the  losses  which  the  nation  had  sustained.  The 
Orange  party  accused  their  antagonists  of  having  involved  the 
States  in  a  dangerous  war,  for  which  they  were  totally  unpre* 
pared,  and,  in  support  of  the  charge,  adverted  to  the  frequent 
representations  made  by  the  prince*  and  the  council  of  state, 
respecting  the  notorious  deficiency  of  all  warlike  articles  in 
the  dock  yards  and  arsenals  at  the  commencement  of  hostili- 
ties, and  during  their  continuance.! 

During  these  altercations  between  the  two  parties,  the  Em- 
peror Joseph  II,  peremptorily  insisted  on  the  opening  of  the 
Scheld,  and  a  war  between  Austria  and  the  republic  seemed 
inevitable,  but  the  affair  ended  in  an  accommodation.  In  the 
mean  while,  the  various  charges  and  vindications  of  the  Stadt- 
holderians  and  the  patriots  continued,  till  at  last  the  two 
parties  came  to  an  open  rupture.  Hostilities  commenced, 
and  the  United  Provinces  were  threatened  with  all  the  cala- 
mities of  a  civil  war.  These  turbulent  commotions,  however, 
subsided  on  the  approach  of  the  king  of  Prussia^  who  under- 
took the  support  of  the  Stadtholder  and  the  constitution,  and 
marching  an  army  into  the  territory  of  the  States,  took  posses- 
sion of  Rotterdam,  and  other  places,  almost  without  resis- 
tance.|  These  decisive  measures  produced  a  formal  recon- 
ciliation between  the  parties,  and  the  Stadtholdership,  as  well 
as  the  hereditary  government  of  each  province,  was,  by  the' 
courts  of  London  and  Berlin,  guaranteed  to  the  august  house 
of  Orange.  This  government,  however,  apparently  resting 
on  so  solid  a  basis,  was  shortly  after  overturned  by  the  revolu- 
tionary volcano  which  burst  out  at  Paris,  and  from  that  tre- 

•  Reisbeck,  3.  310,  311.  f  Ib'd. 

\  For  a  detailed  account  of  these  transactioni,  vide  Segur's  Fred. 
William,  vol.  1. 
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neodous  centrey  communicated  shocks  more  or  less  Tide&t  to 
all  parts  of  Europe.  The  entrance  of  the  FreiiCb  into  UoUaod^ 
their  easy  conquest  of  the  country^  and  the  cooversioD  of  the 
Batavian  republic  into  a  monarchy,  of  which  Louis  Buomparte 
is  appointed  the  sovereign,  have  already  been  mentiooed. 

As  commerce  is  the  most  distinguished  feature  in  the  his. 
tory  of  the  ancient  Dutch  republic,  or  present  B^taviaio  king- 
dom) and  as  the  circumstances  to  which  it  owed  its  origin  and 
extraordinary  progress,  have  been  brought  forward  to  distinct 
observation^  it  is  requisite  to  exhibit  the  coumerpait  by  icscing 
tJkt  causes  of  its  gradual  decline.  We  have  already  seen  the 
astonishing  height  to  which  it  had  risen  aboui  the  middle  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  and  the  splendour  in  which  it  for  some 
time  after  continued.  The  two  small  provinces  of  Holland  and 
Zealand,  without  producing  scarcely  a  single  commodity  for 
exportation^  had  more  shipping  than  all  the  rest  of  Europe  to- 
gether. A  modem  writer,  who  displays  great  accuracy  of  in- 
vestigatioO)  and  justness  of  .remark,  says.  It  is  probable  that 
the  Dutch  have  frequently  been  creditors;  at  one  time,  to  the 
amount  of  greatly  above  3,000,000/.  sterling,  to  their  own  go- 
vernment and  to  foreign  states  of  which  we  may  reckon  two- 
thirds  in  foreign  loans ;  an  immense  sum  of  surplus  capital  to 
have  been  accumulated  by  a  nation  possessed  of  no  greater 
territory  than  the  princip^ity  of  Wales,  without  any  good  har- 
bours, or  any  natural  produce  fit  for  exportation.*  The  same 
judicious  author,  in  another  place  observes,  that  the  United 
Provinces  displayed  "  An  accumulation  of  more  inhabiunts  in 
tba  same  space,  than  is  known  in  any  other  part  of  Europe  ; 
of  more  industry  in  the  same  bulk  of  population,  than  was  ever 
found  in  any  other  country ;  and  of  far  more  wealth  in  the 
hands  of  the  nation,  than  was  ever  possessed  elsewhere  by  the 
same  number  of  men."t 

Ever  since  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  theBatavian 
commerce  has  gradually  declined.  Sir  W.  Temple)  speaking 
of  this  subject  in  the  year  1 673,  says,  <^  I  am  of  opinion  that  trade 
has,  some  years  ago,  passed  its  meridian,  and  begun  sensibly  to 
decay  amoAg  them,  whereof  there  seems  to  be  several  causes  ; 

•  Brougham's  Colon.  Policy,  vol.  1.  p.  300.  f  l^^id.  p.  291. 
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as  first,  the  general  application  that  so  many  other  nations  hare 
made  to  it,  within  these  two  or  three  and  twenty  years."*  This 
observation  of  Sir  "W.  Temple,  however,  is  scarcely  consistent 
with  the  opinion  of  the  pensionary  De  Witt,  that  from  1648  to 
1669,  the  trade  of  the  United  Provinces  had  increased  one-half; 
and  his  remark,  that  the  city  of  Amsterdam  had  also  received 
an  enlargement  of  two-thirds,  and  those  of  Leyden,  Dort,  8cc.  in 
proportion.f  But  it  mast  be  observed,  that  all  this  wonderful 
increase  had  taken  place  in  the  former  part  of  the  period  here 
mentioned,  and  that  the  year  1 656,  was  the  epoch  of  the  last 
enlargement  of  the  city  of  Amsterdam,  although  great  addi- 
tions were  made  to  its  fortifications  in  1672,  when  Louis  XIV. 
invaded  Holland.^  The  stupendous  naval  efforts  of  the  re- 
public, and  its  numerous  shipping  at  that  period,  indeed,  suf* 
ficiently  display  the  greatness  of  its  power,  and  the  still  flou-^ 
rishing  state  of  its  trade.  But  these  were  only  the  effects  oi 
the  impulse  formerly  given  and  still  operating,  and  of  an  im- 
mense capital  employed  in  a  vast  and  multifarious  commerce, 
which  for  some  time  overwhelmed  all  competitidn.  Holland 
had  lost  her  commercial  advantages,  but  not  her  commercial 
spirit,  and  her  vast  capital,  already  acquired,  enabled  her  for 
some  time  to  carry  on,  without  any  apparent  diminution,  her 
extensive  trade,  under  increasing  disadvantages,  and  at  reduc- 
ed profits.  Her  East  India  Company  having  monopolized  the 
spice  trade,  long  continued  opulent  and  powerful,  but  gradu- 
ally  declined  through  its  vast  expenses  and  various  kinds  of 
mismanagement  The  sums  paid  to  the  government  for  the 
renewal  of  its  charters,  the  vast  customs  on  its  exports  and 
imports,  its  loans  to  the  States  on  pressing  occasions,  espe- 
cially in  the  critical  emergencies  of  the  Spanish  war,  the  quan- 
tity of  salt  petre  furnished  at  a  low  price  to  the  army  and  navy, 
the  .annual  revenue  which  it  allotted  to  the  Stadtholder,  its 
vast  dividends,  its  support  of  the  manufactures,  the  immense 
sums  expended  in  the  building,  and  t)ie  repairs  of  its  vessels 
giving  employment  to  many  thousands  of  people,  and  the  vast 

•  Temple  Observ.  ch.  4. 

i-  De  Witt.  Int.  de  la  Hf)ll.  par.  2.  ch.'A  and  par.  3.  ch.  6. 
\  And.  Hist.  Com.  vol.  2.  p.  437; 
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U0iHnt%  ac/|af red  bf  the  numeroas  oflBcers  in  tis  vamBfamf% 
temcc,  hitve  Ijeen  onqoe»uoiuble  benefits  to  tbe  rcpofaicy 
%r€Mi\y  ofeHMtancifif^  tbe  dmio  of  silver  to  Indu.*  Tbe  pros- 
pcnty  of  this  company  has,  therefore,  been  at  all  times  a  &- 
vouriu  object^  botb  with  the  government  aud  the  people, 
tkmte  have  even  gone  to  far  as  to  call  the  East  India  Company 
the  evident  caone  and  principal  support  of  the  power  of  the 
Dutch  republict  With  these  visible  benefits,  however,  a 
number  of  circumsunces  detrimental  to  the  United  Provinces 
wmi  connected,  among  which,  none  perhaps  has  beien  more 
prrjudicialf  than  the  selfish  policy  of  the  company  in  discou- 
rttf;liig  the  growth  of  the  s.  ttlements,  and  particularly  of  that 
extensive  nnd  most  valuable  territory  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.f 
The  West  India  Company  has  been  far  less  successful  than  that 
of  the  Kast.  Being  established  in  the  most  brilliant  period  of 
Dutch  tierolsmi  it  was  for  some  time  exceedingly  prosperous. 
llnHUIos  conquering  Brazil,  it  destroyed  the  rich  trade  of 
Mt'HUii  and  PrrUi  and  took  from  the  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
||UPi»ri  pilars  to  an  immense  amount.  During  this  splendid 
)lfi  UhU  iltvH>  vra»r|a  wore  constantly  employed  in  the  commer- 
vUl  m\k\  military  ulcerations  of  the  West  Indies.  But  the  loss 
\\(  Ili^aiU  a(\cr  the  vast  sums  expended  on  its  conquest,  was  a 
f«\tal  blv^w  tu  the  camp^ny,  which  sunk  to  indigence  and  ebscu* 
vtt)f  aa  i>iA|UviW  a«  the  Kast  India  Company  rose  to  opulence  and 
apWtuKHU  $  Th«^  decline  of  the  other  branches  of  D«tck  com- 
l\\«nvv>  u\^\  ^aMlv  Ih^  traced  to  its  true  causes,  wiiea  it  is  cooa- 
sK  ix'd  thM  ths'^y  Kax^  no  $tAp%<^  comoiodttT,  no  prodvce  far  ex* 
|«(MtMiN^  aiKl  wt^r«^  %>i>U  centers  tteiween  difieMt  iiatioiisfi»' 
a  ^t^^vuUt^sl  t(v«^Nt^^v  or  tnkvkrs  purchasing  ttor commodities 
vl  \UH'  vvvA  ^;t>i  A:>d  »<^l»in.<  lixoa  in  soother*  widtettt  any  mer- 
V  tk^^Ktu^'^  ot  tVir  o>k»>  rttcir  coaunercLAi  n^'i  f  i^i  1.  these- 
^v\\  vn^-v,v:vv^  lu  A  tfc.'v:^?  c-i;*;:^*  43i  ia  aiercjccije  mimit} 
♦iKv  xi^.vU  ^vHs"*  CsVr  iKv:"cu*  aa:.-c-C  aI:s«>  <&cvul>re«.  w^tdi  coft* 
^sNt^^i'^'N  ,i:\*A>:iL  :Lty  o^v*»  f>>  v•J•i::J'^eCL:lc^l.*  ICC  34  waKi  :h«T 
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could  not  fail  of  being  deprived,  whenever  other  nations  should 
begin  to  pay  proper  attention  to  navigation  and  trade,  and  tb 
export  in  their  own  vessels  their  own  commodities.  _The  de- 
cline of  the  trade  of  Holland,  was  only  a  necessary  consequence 
of  the  commercial  improvements  of  other  nations,  and  parti- 
cularly of  England  and  France,  as  its  extraordinary  rise  had 
bceo  chiefly  owing  to  their  neglect  in  that  particular.  The  fa- 
mous English  navigation  act,  was  one  of  the  first  fatal  blows  to 
the  Dutch  commerce.  Till  that  time,  they  had  been  almost 
the  sole  carriers  of  merchandize  between  different  countries 
in  this  part  of  the  world.*  All  the  trade  between  England 
and  Holland,  and  a  great  part  of  the.English  trade  with  other 
countries,  was  carried  on  in  Dutch  vessels,  a  practice  to  which 
this  act  put  a  period.  And  the  value  of  the  goods  exported 
from  France,  in  Dutch  bottoms,  in  the  year  1658,  was  esti-  - 
mated  at  43,000,000,  of  all  which  carriage  they  were  deprived 
by  the  tonnage  duty  imposed  by  Louis  XIV,  in  imitation  of 
the  English  navigation  act.f  Other  European  nations  have, 
at  different  times,  adopted  measures  similar  to  those  of  France 
and  England,  and  with  the  same  views.  All  these  arrange- 
ments, however,  tended  only  to  accelerate  effects,  which  would, 
in  process  of  lime,  have  been  produced  by  the  general  pro-  * 
gress  of  commercial  improvement. 

In  concluding,  we  cannot,  however,  but  make  this  observa- 
tion, that  although  the  decline  of  Dutch  commerce,  was  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  improvement  of  that  of  other  na- 
tions, the  fall  of  the  Dutch  republic  is  scarcely  less  extraor- 
dinary than  its  rise.  On  contemplating  the  noble  and  success- 
ful efforts  made  by  the  Hollanders^  against  the  formidable 
power  of  Spain,  during  so  great  a  length  of  time,  with  a  reso- 
lution and  perseverance  scarcely  paralleled  in  history,  and 
their  vigorous  resistance  against  the  victorious  arms  of  France 
on  the  invasion  of  their  territory  by  Louis  XIV,  in  contrast 
with  the  events  of  the  present  age,  thfe  moral  observer  is 
struck  with  astonishment.  In  comparing  the  sieges  of  Ley- 
den,  Haarlem,  Sec.  with  the  pusilanimous  surrender  of  Rot- 

•  And.  Hist  Com.  vol.  2.  p.  416. 
t  Brougb.  Col.  Policy,  vol.  1.  p.  310. 
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V/ALviNisM  is  the  established  religion  of  the  Batavian  king- 
dom. The  ecclesiastics  are  divided  into  four  ranks,  profes- 
sors in  the  universities,  preachers,  elders,  and  deacons :  and 
the  ecplesiasticai  government  is  administered  by  consistories^ 
classes,  and  synods.  The  provinrcial  synods  are  annually  con*- 
vened:  the  national  synod  is  summoned  only 'on  important  oc- 
casions. The  last  was  that  of  Dort,  A.  D.  1618,  famous  or 
rather  infamous  for  the  condemnation  of  Arminius  and  his 
doctrines,  exhibiting  to  the  world  a  Protestant  assembly,  as. 
suming  all  the  importance  of  papal  infallibility,  and  acting  in 
a  manner  that  might  have  rendered  tlvem  worthy  of  the  ma- 
nagement of  the  Spanish  inquisition.  The  number  of  classes 
is  fifty-seven,  and  1570  is  that  of  the  preachers.  Except  in 
the  affair  of  Arminius,  unbounded  toleration  has  ever  prevail- 
ed, and  been  one  of  the  most  distinguishing  characteristics  of 
the  Batavian  church.  The  Catholics  are  supposed  to  have 
350  churches,' and  about  400  priests  :  the  other  principal  de- 
nominations are  the  Lutherans,  the  Anabaptists,  and  the  Ar- 
minians,  or  Remonstrants.  There  are  some  Quakers^  and  the 
Jews  are  exceedingly  numerous.  This  universal  toleration^ 
and  tire  religions  concord,  as  well  as  political  tranquillity,  with 
which  it  has  been  accompanied,  strikingly  shews  the  absurdity 
of  persecution,  and  how  much  blood  might  have  been  spared, 
if  all  nations  had  acted  on  the  same  conciliating  principles. 

Goztrnment'] — The  United  Provinces  composed  seven  dis- 
tinct republics,  closely  connected  in  a  political  confederacy. 
Each  province  ha<i  its  own  states,  consisting  of  nobles  uA 
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burgeises.  These  provincial  states  sent  their  depviies  to  the 
states-general,  in  which  each  republic  bad  only  one  voice. 
The  power  of  peace  and  ^ar,  of  appointing  ambassadorsi  con- 
cluding treaties,  Uc  resided  with  the  sutes-general.  The 
stadtholdership  was  originally-  a  sort  of  dicutorial  office,  in- 
stituted in  the  critical  emergency  of  the  republic,  and  at  last 
rendered  herediury  in  the  family  of  Orange.  At  present  the 
government  is  a  monarchy,  wiih  Louis  Buonaparte  for  the 
Sovereign.  ' 

Laws.y^Edich  province  had  a  separate  court,  in  which  jus- 
tice was  administered  independently  of  the  other  states  The 
local  customs  and  statutes  of  each  province  and  city,  the  or- 
dinances of  the  states-general,  and  the  Roman  code,  were  the 
basis  of  their  jurisprudence.  The  Stadtholder  had  the  power  « 
of  pardoning  offences,  with  the  consent  of  the  president  and 
superior  court  of  each  province.  S'mce  the  late  political  re-> 
volutions,  it  is  unceruin  what  alterations  may  have  taken  place 
in  the  juridical  system. 

Military  and  naval  /orce.3-*According  to  the  last  lists  of 
the  army  it  amounted  to  about  36,000  or  37.000.  Of  kte,  and 
indeed  at  present,  it  may  be  considered  as  incorporated  with 
that  of  France.  Their  navy,  which  history  exhibits  as  once 
so  powerful,  has  now  almost  disappeared. 

Revenue.^ — The  revenue  of  the  United  States  was  about 
3,500,000/.  sterling.  Two  millions  eight  hundred  thousand 
were  annually  received  as  interest  of  loans  to  foreign  powers. 
The  natioo4l  debt  was  about  130,000,000/. 

Commerce  and  manufactures.'] — After  what  has  been  said 
respecting  the  commerce  of  Holland,  little  more  need  to  be 
added.  Perhaps  that  carried  on  by  the  East  India  Company,  al- 
though exceedingly  diminished,  is  yet  one  of  its  most  conside- 
rable branches.  During  the  war  of  1756,  between  England 
and  France,  and  in  the  first  years  of  the  American  war,  while 
the  States  preserved  a  neutrality,  Holland  was  the  grand  focus 
of  commerce  between  Great  Briuin  and  the  continent.  The 
advantages  derived  by  the  Dutch  at  such  times,  from  their  situa- 
tion and  the  contests  of  their  neighbours,  seem  to  have  been 
one  of  the  last  and  principal  props  of  their  declining  trade.  At 
present,  the  only  branch  that  is  not  interrupted  by  the  ravages 
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<^  maritime  war,  is  that  carried  on  with  Belgium  and  Germa* 
nyi  hf  the  Scheld,  the  Meuset  and  the  Rhine,  as  well  as  by 
their  numerous  canals.  This  commerce  is  at.  all  times  cdn* 
siderable. 

The  Batavian  manufactures  are  chiefi^r  those  of  linen^  pot- 
tery, and  painted  tiles,  leather^  sugar,  wax,  snuff,  starch,  and 
papery  with  some  of  woollen,  cotton,  and  silk.*  The  linens  of 
Haarlem  and  Lcyden  hare  already  been  noticed,  as  well  as  the 
paper  )manufactories  of  Saardam.  Delft  is  principally  remar- 
kable for  its  potteries.  The  manufactories  of  Holland  were 
established  and  supported  chiefly  by  the  French  and  Flem- 
ings, whom  religious  persecution  had  expelled  from  their 
country.  These^  contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  render 
the  decline  of  commerce  less  rapid.  It  has  generally  been 
the  good  fortune  of  the  Dutch  to  profit  by  the  follies  of  their 
neighbours. 

PopmU^ion,'] — ^By  the  most  recent  statements  the  populfh- 
tion  of  Holland  is  980,000,  and  that  of  all  th^  Seven  Provinces 
2,758,000,  which  gives  275  for  each  square  mile,  reckoning 
10,000  for  the  whole  extent  of  the  territory. 

FolUkal  importance  and  re/<tftofu.^The  political  impor- 
tance of  Batavia,  which,  as  well  as  its  commercial  fame,  was 
once  considerable,  seems  at  present  annihilated,  except  as  con- 
udered  in  union  with  France.  Buonaparte  having  invested 
his  brother  with  the  sovereignty,  it  cannot  be  said  to  have  any 
political  relations  distinct  from  thos^  of  the  Gallic  empire. 

Language.']'^TYkt  Dutch  language  is  a  dialect  of  the  Ger- 
man, harsh  and  disagreeable  in  its  pronunciationi  inelegant, 
but  sufficiently  energetic. 

LUeraiure,'] — Their  literature,  however,  is  more  respecta- 
ble than  that  of  the  neighbouring  Belgians.  Erasmus  was  the 
glory  of  Holland.  Grotius,  who  was  a  native  of  Delft,  may  be 
placed  in  the  same  rank  of  literary  honour.  Boerhaave  has  al- 
ready been  mentioned,  and  to  these  a  number  of  illustrious 
names  may  be  added.  Hoogeveen,  of  Lcyden,  who  died  in 
1794,  had  the  reputation  of  being  the  first  Greek  scholar  in 
Europe.  The  learning  of  Holland  has  laid  under  great  dis- 
advantages.    Most  of  the  Dutch  literati  have  used  the  Latin 

•  Marshall,  vol.  1.  p,  225. 
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or  French  languages,  and  it  is  not  antii  lately  that  their  own 
has  been  cultivated,  and  exhibited  several  works  of  science  and 
genius.  Literature,  as  well  as  commerce  and  arms,  is  influ- 
enced by  circumstances.  The  French  is  what  the  Greek  and 
Latin  were  formerly,  the  universal  language  of  civilized  coun- 
tries, and  a  marked  object  of  education,  a  circumstance  which, 
independent  of  their  transcendent  merit,  has  greatly  contri- 
buted to  the  extensive  celebrity  of  the  French  writers.  The 
Dutch  language,  on  the  contrary,  has  never  had  the  fortune  to 
be  fashionable.  The  little  spot  of  swampy  ground,  which  they 
inhabit,  was  until  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century 
almost  unknown  to  the  rest  of  Europe.  From  their  noble  strug- 
gle against  the  efforts  of  Spain,  they  acquired  some  martial 
celebrity  ;  but  afterwards  their  fame  was  chiefly  commercial ; 
and  neither  the  country,  the  people,  nor  their  language,  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  the  literary  world.  Batavian  genius 
has,  therefore,  been  buried,  like  ore  in  the  mine,  and  Bata- 
vian literature,  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  its  language, 
has'  been  little  noticed  by  foreigners.  Impartiality,  however, 
will  confess,  that  in  proportion  to  the  contracted  territory  and 
the  small  population,  so  much  occupied  with  mercantile  pur- 
suits, the  display  of  knowledge  and  the  number  of  the  learned 
have  been  far  from  inconsiderable. 

Educaiion,'] — The  mode  of  education  in  the  Batavian  Pro. 
vmces  has  been  much  inferior  to  that  pursued  in  Scotland,  a 
country  where  the  same  religion  prevails,  and  where  the  ec- 
clesiastical regulations  are  nearly'similar.  .  The  universities 
are  five,  Utrecht,  Leyden,  Groningen,  Franeker,  and  Harder- 
wyck,  with  two  inferior  colleges  at  Amsterdam  and  De venter, 
and  an  academy  of  sciences  at  Haarlem.  The  Latin  schools 
of  Rotterdam,  Breda,  &c.  are  of  considerable  celebrity  ;  but 
the  common  destination  of  youth  to  seafaring  occupations,  was 
an  insuperable  obstacle  to  that  general  diffusion  of  useful  know, 
ledge  by  the  means  of  parochial  schools,  which  took  place  in 
Scotland. 

Persons^  manners,  and  customs, ']-^The  Dutch  are  in  ge- 
neral somewhat  low  in  stature,  and  of  a  heavy  make.  The 
complexion  of  both  sexes  is  almost  invariably  fair,  unless  wlien 
altered  by  a  seafaring  life.     That  of  the  fair  sex,  especially  in 
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North  Holland,  is  extremely  fine ;  but  a  disagreeable  effect  is 
produced  by  the  immoveable  fixture  of  the  red,  which,  instead 
of  being  diffused  in  a  gentle  blush,  forms  as  it  were  one  strong 
circle  in  each  cheek,  never  yielding  to  any  {Passions  or  feelings ; 
and  the  white  being  equally  inflexible,  this  invariability  of  co- 
louring gives  to  the  countenance  an  unmeaning  cast,  resemb- 
ling painted  wax-work.  But  this  is  chiefly  observable  in  North 
Holland,'  and  age  itself  can  hardly  remove  or  diminish  those 
fixed  colours.  This  singular  clearness  of  complexion  is  ow- 
ing to  the  cold  and  foggy  moisture  of  the  air.*  In  Amster- 
dam, where,  more  than  in  any  other  part*  of  the  country,  the 
atmosphere  is  a  foul  aggregate  of  vapours,  there  is  less  ap- 
pearance of  health  and  vigour  than  in  other  parts  of  the  Unit- 
ed Provinces.  The  Dutch  dress  is  but  little  subject  to  varia- 
tion. The  broad  umbrella  bonnet  is  still  retained  by  the  wo- 
men, as  also  the  enormous  pad  to  swell  out  the  hips.  The 
polite  and  the  fashionable,  in  large  cities,  generally  conform 
to  the  French  modes>  but  often  retain  some  peculiarities* 
They  are  extremely  fond  of  salted  and  highly-seasoned  vic- 
tuals, and  much  addicted  to  spirituous  liquors.  The  use  of 
such  aliments  seems  to  be  enforced  by  the  climate,  to  which 
they  are  well  adapted,  as  tending  to  correct  the  effects  of  cold 
and  humidity.  The  theatres,  tea-gardens,  and  coffee-houses, 
may  be  ranked  among  their  usual  amusements ;  and  in  wia» 
ter,  skaitlng  is  a  favourite  diversion  among  all  ranks,  from  the 
senator  to  the  peasant  and  the  milk-maid.  The  opulent  mer- 
chants also  take  great  delight  in  their  villas,  thickly  planted 
among  their  numerous  canals  ;  and  in  large  and  expensive 
collections  of  paintings  and  prints,  which,  among  them,  arc 
articles  of  commerce,  as  well  as  objects  of  curiosity. 

National  character.'^ — The  national  character  of  the  Dutch 
has,  through  ignorance  and  prejudice,  been  grossly  misrepre- 
sented. They  have  been  debcribed  as  dead  to  every  feeling 
except  that  of  avarice,  and  perhaps  their  steady  industry  has 
given  them  this  appearance  in  the  eyes  of  idle  and  dissipated 
foreigners.  Their  exterior  reservedness,  destitute  of  those 
attractive  graces  so  common  among  the  people  of  some  other 

•  Pratt'fi^Gleanlngs  in  Holljind,  vol  2.  p.  406. 
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coQBtrieSy  is  oonideied  hj  inaccnnte  esdmators  ss  arisiDg 
fJNim  cbarlishDess  of  dispositioa  and  want  of  benevokDGe. 
But  an  impartial  obscrrer  will  sooo  discoTcr,  that,  amid&i  tills 
apparem  defect  of  politeness,  a  foreigner  will  experience  as 
much  real  kindaess  in  HoUand,  as  in  Francei  or  in  England.* 
The  Dutch  ha^e  nothing  to  bestow  on  idleness ;  but  industry 
is  eooouragedy  and  real  want  as  amplf  relieved  as  in  other 
countries.  Steady  perseTorance  has  ever  been  their  distin- 
guishing characteristic,  but  recent  erenu  sbew  that  the  age  of 
Batavian  heroism  is  passed. 

*  Pratt,  ToL  2.  PL  226. 
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Spain  extends  from  the  36th  to  the  44th  degree  of  north  la- 
titude, and  from  somewhat  more  than  9  degrees  west,  to  a 
little  beyond  the  3d  degree  of  east  longitude.  Its  greatest 
length  is  about  600  miles,  from  west  to  east,  and  its  greatest 
breadth,  from  north  to  south,  about  500  ;  comprising  an  area 
of  about  148,400  square  miles.*  Spain  has  a  great  extent  of 
coast,  being  every  where  surrounded  by  the  sea,  except  th& 
space  which  Portugal  occupies  on  the  west,  between  its  fron- 
tiers and  the  Atlantic,  and  the  side  where  the  Pyren6es,  on 
the  north,  separate  it  from  France. 

Face  of  the  cown/ry.]— The  face  of  the  country  is  in  gene- 
ral delightful,  being  greatly  diversified  with  hills  and  dales, 
elevated  mountains  and  extensive  plains,  exhibiting  a  variety 
of  magnificent  and  extensive  prospects. 

Mountains. "] — The  Spanish  mountains  are  arranged  by  na- 
ture in  distinct  chains.  The  most  northern  range  may  be 
considered  as  a  continuation  of  the  Pyrenees  ;  running  along 
the  southern  edge  of  Biscay  and  tlie  Asturias,  it  extends  into 
Gallicia,  and  is  in  different  parts  distinguished  by  different 
names,  as  the  mountains  of  Biscay,  of  Asturias,  and  of  Mon- 
donedo.    The  next  grand  chain  of  Spanish  mountains)  extend- 

•  Zimmermann,  Stat.  Table.  1. 
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ing  from  near  Soria,  on  the  north-easti  pursues  a  south-west 
direction  into  Portugal,  where  it  nearly  joins  to  the  Sierra 
d'Estrella.  This  chain  separates  the  old  from  the  new  Cas- 
liie.*  The  mountains  of  Toledo  run  nearly  in  a  parallel  di- 
rection with  the  former,  and  extend  to  the  frontiers  of  Portu* 
gal.  The  next  chain,  still  more  to  the  south,  is  the  Sierra 
Morena«  or  brown  mountains.  The  most  southern  ridge  is 
that  of  Sierra  Nevada,  or  the  snowy  mountains.  These  five 
principal  ranges  of  Spanish  mountains  run  in  a  direction  near- 
ly parallel,  extending  from  the  north-east  to  the  south-west, 
through  the  greatest  part  of  the  kingdom.  The  eastern  ex- 
tremities of  the  three  first  are  connected  by  a  chaki  running 
from  south-east  to  north-west,  through  old  Castile,  and  joining 
the  mountains  of  Asturias,  the  famous  refuge  of  Spanish  inde- 
pendence at  the  time  of  the  Arabian  conquest.  Many  of  the 
mountains,, especially  in  the  middle  ranges,  are  granitic.f 

Montserrat  is  a  natural  curiosity,  being  a  solitary  mountain 
of  a  singular  form,  appearing  at  a  great  distance  like  a  sugar 
loaf,  but  on  a  nearer  approach  presenting  a  vast  assemblage  of 
pyramidal  rocks,  piled  one  upon  another  to  the  height  of  about 
1100  yards.  The  whole  composes  an  enormous  mass,  not 
less  than  fourteen  miles  in  circuit.  From  some  of  its  peaks 
may  be  seen  the  islands  of  Majorca  and  Minorca  at  the  dis- 
tance of  150  miles  ;t  and  it  commands  a  still  more  extensive 
view  of  the  eastern  parts  of  Spain,  as  far  as  the  kingdom  of 
Murcia.  Montserrat  stands  in  a  vast  plain,  about  thirty  miles 
north-west  of  Barcelona,  and  is  named  by  the  Catalonians 
Monte  Serrado,  from  its  jagged  top  presenting  the  resem- 
blance of  a  saw.  It  has  during  some  ages  been  inhabited  only 
by  monks  and  hermits.  Nd  place  in  the  world,  indeed,  can 
be  better  adapted  to  retirement  and  contemplation.  Here  is 
a  convent  dedicated  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  to  which  pilgrims 

•  Dillon's  Trav.  p.  115. 

t  Townsend's  Trav.  vol.  1.  p.  89.  219.  vol.  2.  p.  107.  290.  Coropire 
this  description  of  the  chains  of  Spanish  mountains  with  the  best  m»p» 
of  Spain.  It  may  not  be  amiss  to  obsen-e,  that  the  term  Sierra,  peculiar 
to  Spanish  geography,  is  used  to  denote  any  ronge  of  mountains,  of 
which  the  successive  summits  present  the  resemblance  of  a  saw. 

J  Townsend's  Trav.  vol,  1.  p.  189. 
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resort  from  all  parts  of  Europe.  The  religious  of  tkis  monas^ 
tery  never  eat  animal  food.  They  adhere  on  the  whole  to  ri- 
gid rules  f4  abstinence.  Their  manners  are  hospitable^  and 
their  lives  arc  exemplary.  The  number  of  professed  monks 
is  seventy.sixy  of  lay-brothers  twenty.eight,  and  of  singing 
boys  twenty-five,  besides  physicians,  surgeons,  and  servants. 
All  the  poor  who  come  here  are  fed  gratis  for  three  days,  and 
all  the  sick  are  received  into  the  hospital ;  but  people  of  con- 
dition pay  a  reasonable  price  for  their  entertainment.  Some- 
times, on  particular  festivals,  6000  or  7000  persons  resort  to 
this  convent.  On  different  parts  of  the  mountain  arc  a  number 
of  hermitages,  all  of  which  have  their  chapels,  and  most  of  them 
small  gardens. 

Hirer*.] — ^The  chief  rivers  of  Spain  are  the  Tagus  or  Tajo, . 
the  Guadiana,  the  Douro,  the  Guadalquiver,  and  the  Ebro.  The 
Tagus  rises  in  the  west  of  Arragon,  near  the  Sierra  Bianca, 
which  is  esteemed  the  highest  land  in  Spain.  Taking  a  south- 
west direction  through  Spain,  it  enters  Portugal,  apd  passing 
by  Lisbon,  completes  a  course  of  about  520  British  miles.  The 
Guadiana  rises  in  the  Sierra  Morena,  pursues  a  course  of  about 
440  English  miles,  through  western  Spain  and  a  part  of  Portu- 
gal, and  falls  into  the  bay  of  Cadiz.  The  Douro  rises  near  the 
spot  where  once  stood  the  ancient  Numantia,  famous  in  Roman 
history.  It  traverses  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  and  falls  into 
the  Atlantic  after  a  course  of  about  410  English  milesi  The 
Guadalquiver  derives  its  source  from  the  Sierra  Morena,  and, 
after  watering  Seville,  falls  into  the  bay  of  Cadiz.  Its  course 
may  be  computed  at  about  345  miles.  The  Ebro  rises  in  the 
mountains  of  Astui'ias,  and  after  a  south-easterly  course  of  about 
440  miles  falls  into  the  Mediterranean.  Several  other  rivers 
of  less  importance  flow  into  that  sea,  as  the  Guadalavir,  the 
Xucar,  and  the  Segura^  which  water  the  fertile  plains  of  Mur- 
cia.*  The  Minho,  which  rises  in  Gallicia,  is  remarkable  only 
by  its  forming  a  part  of  the  boundary  between  that  province 
and  Portugal. 

Can«t/«.]— -Spain  has  of  late  made  some  noble  attempts  at 
inland  navigation.  But  this  plan  of  national  improvement, 
although  commenced  on  the  united  principles  of  grandeur  and 

•  Plnkerton's  Geog,  vol.  1. 


utility^  has  been  suffered  to  languUh  through  the  want  of  re* 
sources ;  the  slow  measures  of  the  courts  and  the  inattentioa 
of  the  grandees,  rather  than  through  any  defect  in  the  engi- 
neers, superintendants,  or  labourers.  The  great  canal  of  Cas- 
tile was  to  extend  from  Segovia,  about  forty  miles  north  of 
Madrid,  to  the  bay  of  Biscay.  Two  branches  of  the  great  ca- 
nal of  Arragon,  from  the  £bro  towards  Navarre,  were  some 
time  ago  finished.*  Perhaps  the  whole  may  now  be  complet- 
ed, as  well  as  that  of  Guadarama,  which  was  designed  to  ex- 
tend from  the  vicinity  of  the  Escurial  to  the  Tagus.  Another 
canal  was  also  projected  from  that  river  to  Madrid,  which 
could  not  flail  of  being  attended  with  the  most  beneficial  con- 
sequences. One  of  the  Spanish  canals  is  conducted  over  a 
valley  by  an  aqueduct  bridge  1420  yards  in  length. 

Lakes,]'^The  Lakes  of  Spain  are  so  few,  and  of  so  small 
an  extent^  as  scarcely  to  merit  any  attention  in  a  view  of  its 
geography. 

Mineralogy.'] — The  mineralogy  of  Spain  was  formerly  an 
object  of  great  importance.  This  country  and  Lusitania,  the 
modern  Portugal,  contained  the  richest  gold  and  silver  mines 
within  the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  Spafllsh  silver 
was  reckoned  the  best  any  where  produced,  and  a  mine  near 
Carthagena  yielded  annually  about  300,000/6;.  weight  of  that 
metal.t  The  mines  of  Asturia,  Gallicia,  and  Lusitania,  also 
produced  eveiy  year  20,000/6^.  weight  of  gold.f  These  mines, 
however,  appear  to  be  now  exhausted,  or  else  neglected  for 
those  of  America,  which  are  undoubtedly  far  more  opulent.— 
At  present  almost  the  only  silver  mines  in  Spain  are  those  of 
Guadaneanal  in  the  Sierra  Morena.  Lead  is  common  in  many 
parts  of  the  country.  Tin  is  found  in  Gallicia,  and  popper  on 
the  frontiers  of  Portugal.  At  Almaden,  in  La  Mancha,  arc 
valuable  mines  of  quicksilver,  of  which  the  greatest  part  is 
exported  to  America,  where  it  is  used  in  refining  the  gold  and 
sih'er.  In  the  district  of  Villa  are  veins  of  coal,  as  also  of 
gold,  silver,  lead,  and  copper. §  Spain  also  Itus  iron  in  abun- 
dance and  of  the  first  quality.       Besides  the  raineralogical 

•  Pljilip's  Inland  Nav.  05,  &C.  f  Strabo,  lib.  3  p  148. 

t  Pliny's  Hist   Nat.  lib.  33.  cap.  3. 
§  TownscntPs  Travels,  vol.  "3.  p.  3-14. 
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productions  here  enumerated,  a  variety  of  others  might  be 
added  ;  but  they  are  objects  of  curiosity  rather  than  of  impor* 
tance. 

Aftnera/«Ptfler#.3— Spain  contains  many  mineral  waters.  The 
chief  are  the  chalybeate  springs  of  Buzot  near  Alicant,  and 
the  hot  baths  of  Rivera  de  Abajo ;  but  none  of  them  appear  to 
have  acquired  any  great  celebrity. 

Soi7.  j_The  Soil  of  Spain  displays  all  the  variety  that  so 
extensive  and  mountainous  a  country  must  be  supposed  to  af- 
ford, from  the  barren  summits  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  covered 
with  perpetual  snow,  to  the  fertile  plains  of  Andalusia,  Gre- 
nada, and  Murcia.  In  general,  however,  it  is  light,  and  rests 
on  a  substratum  of  gypsum,  or  piaister  of  Paris,  a  material 
which  supplies  an  exUlIent  manure.  In  some  parts,  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly rich  and  loamy.  Many  of  the  vales,  particularly 
those  of  Alicant  and  Valencia,  display  the  most  luxpriant  fer- 
tility, which  is  nearly  equalled  by  the  rich  plains  of  Andalusia^ 
Grenada,  and  Murcia.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied,  that  Spain 
contains  extensive  tracts  of  mountainous  and  rocky  country 
with  a  barren  soil.  The  greatest  part  of  Old  Castile  is  a  bar- 
ren district,*  being  a  terrace  or  mountain  plain,  in  winter  bleak 
aifd  cold,  in  summer  destitute  of  water,  and  parched  up  with 
heat.  New  Castile  is  also  a  high  terrace,  or  table  land,  formed 
by  the  Castiiian  mountains,  as  Old  Castile  is  by  those  of  fiis- 
cay.t  Spain  presents  many  other  tracts  of  a  like  description, 
and  may  be  said  to  exhibit  numerous  contrasts  of  extreme 
barrenness  with  exuberant  fertility. 

Climate,']-^The  climate  of  Spain  is  as  various  as  its  soil.— 
Several  of  the  mountainous  parts  are  extremely  cold.  In  New 
and  still  more  in  Old  Castile,  the  winters  are  sharp  and  stormy, 
although  the  summers  are  in  general  very  warm.  In  the 
southern  provinces,  the  heat  is  frequently  excessive  and  the  air 
insalubrious ;  malignant  fevers  often  carrying ofTgreat  numbers 
of  the  inhabitants.  The  solano,  or  south  wind  from  Africa, 
produces  the  most  inflamraatoiy  and  irritating  effects.  The 
climate,  however,  in  some  parts  of  the  kingdom,  is  celebrated 
as  equal,  if  not  superior,  to  that  of  any  other  part  of  Europe. 

•  Prof  Link's  Trav.  in  Spain,  &c.  chap,  8.  p.  83.  ST. 
t  Ibid.  chap.  8.  p.  88—100. 
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VegeiMe  |»r«dbfclMMif .]— The  ▼arietjr  of  wckX  and  climate 
produce*  alto  a  Tariety  of  TegctatioD.  Fragrant  pasturage, 
Tineyards,  and  groTcs  of  orang^e  trees,  are  in  different  titua- 
tioin  seen  in  perfection.  Spain  almost  everj  where  produces 
excellent  wine  and  fruits,  as  well  as  a  considerable  quantity  of 
oil.  Com  of  every  kind  is  also  good  ;  but  a  much  greater  quaii* 
tity  might  be  produced  if  a  better  system  of  husbandry  were 
adopted.  In  Catalonia,  especially  near  Barcelona,  the  country 
is  in  a  high  state  of  cukiyation.  The  regular  course  of  hus- 
bandry in  that  district  begins  with  wheat,  which,  being  gene- 
rally reaped  in  June,  is  immediately  succeeded  by  Indian  com, 
millet,  hemp,  cabbage,  or  kttuce.  The  second  year,  the  same 
crops  succeed  each  other  as  before.  The  next  year  begins 
with  barley,  beans  or  vetches,  and  thesM>eing  ripe  befi>re  mid- 
summer, are  again  followed  by  successive  crops,  according  to 
the  seasop.*  Wheat  here  yields  ten,  and  in  rainy  seasons 
fifteen  for  one,  which  must  be  considered  as  a  very  grreat  in- 
crease. But  when  we  are  told  that,  in  the  vale  of  Valencia, 
wheat  yields  from  twenty  to  forty,  barley  from  eigfateei^  to 
twenty-four,  and  oats  from  twenty  to  thirty  for  one ;  the  rela- 
tion staggers  the  credulity  of  the  English  farmer,  who  con- 
siders England  as  the  garden  of  Europe,  and  his  countrymen  the 
most  skilful  farmers  in  this  quarter  of  the  globe.  He  cannot  fail, 
indeed,  of  being  astonished  at  these  reports  of  the  Spanish  soil 
or  of  the  Spanish  husbandry,  especially  when  he  is  informed  that 
the  general  mode  of  ploughing  in  Spain  is  with  oxen  yoked  by 
the  horns.  After  all  the  exaggerationsof  travellers,  it  is  certain, 
however,  that  Spanish  agriculture,  although  of  late  in  many 
places  greatly  improved,  is  in  general,  even  at  present  in  a 
very  imperfect  state.  Spain  has  several  forests  of  considerable 
extent.  Some  of  these  are  owing  to  the  want  of  cultivation ; 
others  arp  royal  forests,  preserved  for  the  pleasures  of  the 
chase.  Several  of  them  are  infested  with  smugglers  and  ban- 
ditti, a  circumstance  which  renders  travelling  in  some  parts 
dangerous.  In  the  elevated  regions  of  the  mountainous  tracts, 
especially  in  Biscay,  Asturias,  &c.  the  forests  resemble  those 
of  England,  the  timber  consisting  chiefly  of  the  common  oak, 

•  Townsend's  Travels,  vol.  1.  p.  179. 
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the  lijnc;^  the  bircby  the  beech,  the  moyntain  aih^  &c.  The 
more  common  woodlands  are  moftUy  calcareous^  and  the  trees 
are  chiefly  ilex  or  evergreen  oaky  which  grows  to  the  jize  of 
an  ordinary  pear  tree,  and  produces  abundant  crops  of  sweet 
acorns,  a  fruit  found  exceedingly  useful,  not  only  for  the  fat* 
tening  of  hogs  but  also  for  the  nourishment  of  the  poorer  sort 
of  the  peasantry.*  The  arid  and  heathy  tracts  are  distinguish* 
ed  from  those  of  other  European  countnes  by  their  numerous 
aromatic  plants,  as  well  as  the  beautiful  and  singular  shrubs, 
which  give  to  the  Spanish  prospects  a  peculiar  appearance. 

^o^l|-^.]— Spain  has,  in  general,  the  same  animals  as  the 
other  European  cpuntries.  But  the  glory  of  the  Spanish  zoo. 
logy  is  the  horse,  probably  originating  from  the  barb  of  the 
north  of  Africa,  the  immediate  offspring  of  the  Arabian.  The 
Spanish  horses  have  been  famed  in  all  ages.  Their  size  is  not 
large,  but  they  are  beautiful  and  extremely  spirited.  The 
Romans,  as  already  observed,  used  to  prefer  the  horses  of 
Spain  and  of  Cappadocia  before  ail  others  for  mounting  their 
cavahy.  The  Spanish  ass  is  a  noble  animal,  although  not  equal 
to  that  of  Arabia.  The  mules  are  also  excellent,  and  greatlf 
used  in  travelling,  being  peculiarly  adapted  to  a  mountainous 
country.  The  homed  cattle  are,  in  general,  somewhat  small. 
But  the  Spanish  sheep,  as  connected  with  national  circum* 
stances,  and  giving  rise  to  a  peculiar  system  of  national  hus- 
bandry, may  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  curious  and  im« 
portant  subjects  in  the  whole  range  of  zoology.  A  code  of 
laws  called  the  Maesta,  consisting  of  a  grant  of  privileges  the 
most  inconsistent  with  the  principles  of  justice  and  national 
interest,  that  partial  and  impolitic  liberality  ever  lavished  on 
its  favourites,  is  instituted  for  regulating  this  branch  of  Spanish 
husbandry,  which  presents  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  agri- 
culture.! The  great  proprietors  of  flocks  have,  by  this  law,  a 
right  to  drive  them  from  the  northern  provinces  quite  through 
the  interior  of  Spain,  into  Estremadura  and  Andalusia  for  win- 
ter pasture.  On  their  way  these  flocks  have  the  free  use  of 
all  the  commons  and  unenclosed  grounds,  which,  in  Spain  are 
more  numerous  and  extensive  than  in  any  other  country  of 

•  Link's  Trav.  ch.  8.  p.  84.  ch.  10.  p.  110,  &c. 
f  2iTDinerniann,  Statist,  p.  321. 
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Europ'ey  many  of  those  of  Andalusia  containing  not  less  than 
200,000  acres,  all  in  pasture  and  waste,  although  capable  of  the 
highest  cultivation ;  while  several  of  not  much  inferior  extent 
are  &een  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  two  tracks, 
through  which  the  sheep  pass,  no  enclosures  can  be  made 
without  leaving  a  space  of  ninety  yards  wide  for  their  accom- 
modation. They  have  the  use  of  all  the  olive  grounds ;  and 
even  in  the  most  cultivated  districts,  their  pasturage  is  fixed 
at  a  very  low  price.  The  shepherds  have  also  certain  privi- 
leges of  woodcutting.  Not  less  than  5,000,000  of  sheep  with 
about  25,000  shepherds,  as  many  dogs,  and  a  considerable 
number  of  horses  twice  eveiy  year,  during  the  space  of  forty 
days,  ravage  the  finest  provinces  of  Spain.  All  those  parts  of 
the  kingdom  that  are  subject  to  the  Maesta,  present  a  picture 
of  desolation ;  and  Spanish  agriculture  is  cliiefiy  confined  to 
the  districts  where  the  absence  of  this  singular  evil  counter- 
balances all  the  natural  disadvantages  of  soil  and  climate. — 
These  annual  migrations  of  the  Spanish  flocks  seem  to  be  a 
relic  of  the  pastoral  times,  which  an  impolitic  government  has 
sanctioned  and  rendered  perpetual.  It  is  not,  however,  impos- 
sible that  the  Spanish  wool  may  derive  from  this  system  its 
excellence,  as  it  is  by  some  ascribed  not  only  to  the  particular 
breed  of  the  sheep,  but  also  to  their  copious  sweating.*  Others, 
however,  are  mther  inclined  to  attribute  it  to  the  purity  of  the 
air  and  the  aromatic  pasturage  of  Spain.f  An  eminent  statis- 
tical writer  computes  the  whole  income  derived  from  the 
Spanish  flocks  at  8,500,000  livres,  of  which  2,200,000  are  paid 
to  government;  and  the  expenses  being  about  5,600,000  livres, 
the  net  benefit  to  the  proprietors  does  not  exceed  700,000 
livres,  or  about  30,650/.  sterling,  a  very  trifling  advantage  when 
put  in  the  balance  against  so  great  a  national  evil4 

Natural  curiosities.'] — Spain  abounds  with  natural  curiosi- 
ties, which  have  been  little  illustrated.  Many  such  are  col- 
lected in  the  royal  cabinet  of  natural  history  at  Madrid,  which 
since  1775  has  been  opened  to  the  public.    Montserrat  has 

•  Link's  Trav.  p.  12^. 

t  Pink.  Gcog.  vol.  1.  p.  438. 
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already  been  mentioned.  The  rock  of  Gibraltar,  one  of  the 
pillars  of  Hercules  celebrated  by  the  ancient  writers,  may  also 
be  regarded  as  a  natural  curiosity.  This  rock  is  calcareous 
and  almost  perpendicular.  On  the  west  side,  at  the  height  of 
about  1 100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  is  the  cave  of  St. 
Michael,  remarkable  for  its  itumerous  stalactitic  columns. 
The  summit  of  the  rock  commands,  in  clear  weather,  a  grand 
and  extensive  prospect,  comprising  the  town  and  bay  of  Gib- 
raltar, the  towns  of  St.  Roque,  and  Algesiras  in  Spain,  the  ad- 
jacent straits,  Mount  Abyla,  the  other  column  of  Hercules  on 
the  African  side,  with  the  cities  of  Tangier  and  Ceuta,  and  a 
large  extent  of  the  coast  of  Barbary.  , 

Antiquities^  and  artificial  curiosities!] — ^The  remains  of  an- 
tiquity in  Spain  are  numerous  and  magnificent,  but  of  different 
kinds,  corresponding  with  the  various  periods  of  its  history. 
Of  the  Carthaginian  domination,  few  relics  exists ;  but  Roman 
monuments  are  too  numerous  to  admit  of  a  particular  descrip- 
tion. The  chief  of  these  is  the  superb  aqueduct  of  Segovia, 
consisting  of  159  arches  and  extending  aboat  740  yards;  its 
height,  being  not  less  than  94  feet,  where  it  crosses  the  mid- 
dle of  the  valley,  corresponds  with  the  other  dimensions,  and 
completes  the  grandeur  of  the  fabric.  Tarragona,  Toledo,  and 
Morviedo,  the  ancient  Saguntum  destroyed  by  Hannibal,  con- 
tain various  remains  of  Roman  antiquity.  The  monuments  of 
Moorish  magnificence  are  numerous  and  splendid.  Among 
these  must  be  reckoned  the  mosque  at  Cordova,  the  columns 
of  which  are  computed  at  800.  The  sumptuous  palace  of  Ze- 
bra, three  miles  from  Cordova,  erected,  according  to  Car- 
donne,  A.  D.  950,  by  the  Caliph  Abdourrahman  IH.  at  the 
amazing  expense  of  2,500,000/.  sterling,  appears  to  have  been 
annihilated  during  the  wars  between  the  two  nations  which 
then  divided  Spain.  But  the  Alharabra  at  Grenada,  finished 
in  1336,  affords  to  this  day  an  unequivocal  proof  of  the  wealth 
and  magnificence  of  the  Moorish  kings. 
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Jfcre/rtcf.l— jyiADRiD  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  Manza- 
nares,  in  40^  25'  north  latitude,  and  nearljr  in  the  centre  of 
Spain.  It  stands  in  a  spacious  plain  destitute  of  fertility.  The 
city,  however,  is  handsome  ;  the  houses  are  of  brick ;  all  the 
streets  are  \9t\\  paved,'  and  have  broad  footways  for  passen- 
gers, a  convenience  not  very  frequently  met  with  on  the  con» 
tinent.  The  entrance  into  Madrid,  by  the  gate  of  AlcaJa,  has 
an  air  of  magnificence,  being  into  the  Calle  d'AIcala,  a  very 
wide  street,  well  paved  and  adorned  with  handsome  buildings. 
Here  is  the  royal  museum,  one  of  the  noblest  in  Europe.  Near 
the  gate  to  the  left  is  the  garden  of  Buen  Retiro;  and  afterwards 
the  Prado,  a  fine  promenade,  ornamented  with  beautiful  rows 
of  trees  and  a  great  number  of  fountains.  The  Prado  extends 
to  the  gate  of  Aranjuez,  and  is  embellished  with  delightful 
gardens  and  fine  buildings,  among  which  is  the  palace  of  the 
Due  di  Medina  Coeli.  Madrid  has  but  lately  been  changed 
from  a  dirty  village  to  a  splendid  capital ;  but  the  middle  of 
the  town  shews  an  ancient  origin,  the  streets  being  narrow 
and  irregular.  Here  is  the  Pla9a  Major,  a  noble  square  sur« 
rounded  with  arcades,  but  being  used  as  a  market-place,  its 
beauty  is  defaced  by  a  number  of  shops.  The  farther  part  of 
the  town  ends  in  a  steep  declivity,  at  the  bottom  of  which 
flows  the  Manzanares,  which  indeed  is  only  a  brook,  but  is 
adorned  with  elegant  bridges  ;  and  its  banks  are  embellished 
with  charming  walks  between  rows  of  elm  and  poplar.  This 
part  of  the  town  contains  the  new  royal  palace,  which  is  ex- 
tremely magnificent,  presenting  four  fronts  of  470  feet  in 
length  and  100  in  height,  besides  several  others  belonging  to 
the  nobility.    The  prospects  in  some  of  the  streets  are  beau- 
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tiful  and  striking,  the  mountains  of  Castile,  with  the  escurial 
and  its  environs  appearing  in  front  of  each  vista.  The  churches, 
although  they  do  not  display  the  most  elegant  architecture, 
arc  neatly  built ;  and  their  numerous  towers,  though  none  of 
them  lofty,  greatly  embellish  the  view  of  the  city.  The  inte- 
rior  of  the  houses  at  Madrid  are  in  general  far  from  corres- 
ponding with  their  exterior  appearance.  The  entrances  are 
narrow  and  ill  contrived,  the  apartments  inconveniently  ar- 
ranged, and  the  furniture  often  mean.  Madrid  has  fifteen 
gates,  all  of  them  elegant,  especially  that  of  Alcala,  which  is 
composed  of  three  arches,  the  central  arch  being  seventy  feet 
in  height.  At  Madrid  are  the  royal  manufactures  of  china, 
saltpetre,  Sec.  but  the  city  has  little  trade,  except  what  arises 
from  the  residence  of  the  court  and  the  confluence  of  the 
grandees,  whose  rents  are  expended  in  the  capital.  Situated 
on  a  small  brook  in  a  barren  soil,  where  manufactures  cannot 
flourish  but  by  means  of  extraordinary  encouragements,  Ma- 
drid is  great  only  as  it  were  by  force,  by  the  wealth  which 
flows  in  from  the  country  estates  of  the  nobles. 

A  considerable  scarcity  of  amusements  prevails  at  Madrid. 
The  stage  is  very  poor ;  bad  pieces  are  performed  by  bad  ac« 
tors.  In  this  particular  the  Spaniards  are  inferior  to  the  Por- 
tuguese, and  aljthough  Madrid  has  twe  theatres,  it  has  nothing, 
in  the  dramatic  department  that  can  be  compared  with  the 
opera  at  Lisbon.*  The  Spanish  capital,  indeed,  appears  a  very 
dull  place,  except  at  the  time  of  the  promenade  in  the  Prado, 
or  in  the  morning  at  some  part  of  the  town,  when  mass  is  to 
be  celebrated  with  great  solemnity.  'The  Prado  is  the  grand 
promenade,  where,  in  the  morning,  persons  of  high  rank  are 
seen  both  on  horseback  and  on  foot.  But  after  the  siesta  or 
afternoon  repose,  it  is  filled  with  splendid  equipages,  which 
perform  every  day  the  same  dull  round,  following  each  other 
during  an  hour  or  two  up  one  mall,  and  down  another,  in  slow 
and  tedious  procession. -f-  Feasts  and  private  entertainments 
are  not  in  fashion  at  Madrid.  The  Spaniards  seldom  invite 
company  to  dinner,  and  scarcely  ever  to  supper,  but  only  to 
tea,  where  abiindance  of  sweetmeats  are  devoured.  The  gene- 
ral dress  of  people  of  condition  is  the  white  cloak  and  swordy 

•  Link's  Trav.  p.  99.  f  Ibid.  p.  99. 
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bat  they  seldom  wear  boots.  Those  of  the  first  rank,  e&pe. 
cially  the  men,  dress  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  other  Eu- 
ropean countries  ;  but  the  Spanish  fashions,  extend  to  persona 
in  a  station  of  life  considerably  elevated.*  The  appearance 
of  the  common  people  of  Madrid,  does  not  indicate  any  great 
degree  of  opulence  or  luxury.  They  are  dressed  entirely  ia 
brown  cloth,  with  a  brown  Cdp,  and  frequently  brown  spatter- 
dashes. Even  the  military  commonly  wear  short  brown  coats. 
Among  the  ladies  the  black  silk  veil,  ending  in  a  crape  which 
covers  the  face,  la  an  indispensable  part  of  the  Spanish  cos- 
tume.—The  population  of  Madrid,  has  been  variously  esti- 
mated. An  eminent  statistical  writer  computes  it  at  only 
140,000  ;t  and  a  judicious  and  accurate  traveller  states  the 
number  of  houses  at  7,398,  of  families  at  32,745,  and  of  inha- 
bitants at  147,5434 

The  climate  of  Madrid  is  in  some  respects  agreeable.  The 
air  is  pure  and  serene,  and  the  quantity  of  rain  that  falls  here 
is  very  small,  as  the  frontier  mountains  of  Castile  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  clouds.  But  in  summer  the  heat  is  excessive, 
and  in  winter  the  cold  is  intense  beyond  what  could  be  sup- 
posed in  80  southerly  a  latitude.  The  Manzanarea  is  frequent- 
ly covered  with  ice,  and  the  winds  are  uncommonly  piercing»§ 
a  circumstance  arising  from  the  great  elevation  of  the  plain> 
and  the  chains  of  mountains  by  which  it  is  terminated.  This 
inconvenience  is  also  increased  by  the  scarcity  of  fuel.  Scarce- 
ly any  fire,  except  a  pan  of  charcoal,  is  seen  in  the  housesi 
even  of  persons  of  condition. 

The  environs  of  Madrid  are  far  from  having  an  agreeable 
aspect  The  sui  rounding  plain  is  naked  and  open,  full  of 
barren  hills,  and  destitute  of  trees,  except  the  olive,  so  that 
little  is  seen  to  enliven  the  prospect.  Near  the  town  some  of 
the  roads  are  planted  with  trees  on  each  side,  and  in  ascend. 
ing  the  Manzanares,  a  wood  of  evergreen  oaks  extends  to  a 
royal  hunting  seat  called  the  Jrado,  the  most  agreeable  spot 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Madrid. ||  Here  the  steep  and 
lofty  mountains,  consisting  of  fractured  and  naked  rocks,  of 
whicli  the  highest  peaks  are  mostly  covered  with  spow,  and 

•  Link's  TrRVtp  97.  f  Zimmermann's  Statist;  Tab.  14. 
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the  bases  adorned  with  evergreen  oaks,  stretch  towards  the 
city,  and  form  a  magnificent  contrast  wiih  the  plain.  These 
rocky  mountains  are  the  abode  of  numerous  wild  beasts, 
among  which  the  lynx  mjty  be  enumerated.*— -The  escurial, 
at  the  distance  of  about  tweuty«two  miles  north-west  of  Ma- 
drid, is  the  glory  and  boast  of  Spain.  This  superb  palace  is 
situated  at  the  foot  or  rather  on  the  lower  declivity  of  the 
mountains  of  Guadarama,  in  an  open  and  elevated  country, 
presenting  a  gradual  descent  all  the  way  to  Madrid.f  The 
escurial,  an  immense  pile  of  building,  comprising  a  palace,  a 
church,  and  a  monastery,  was  erected  by  Philip  II,  in  com- 
memoration of  the  victory  of  St.  Quentin,  gained  over  the 
French  in  A.  D.  1557.  The  sums  expended  in  the  construc- 
tion of  this  royal  residence  are  almost  incredible ;  but  the  sin- 
gular fancy  of  planning  it  in  t^e  form  of  a  gridiron,  the  instru- 
ment of  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Laurence,  on  whose  anniversary 
that  victory  was  gained,  could  only  have  been  formed  in  the 
mind  of  a  bigot  like  Philip  II.  The  convent  is  740  feet  in 
length  by  580  in  breadth,  and  the  palace  forms  the  handle  of 
this  imaginary  gridiron.  The  fathers  of  the  convent  are  200 
in  number,  possessing  an  annual  revenue  of  12,000/.  sterling. 
There  are  also  extensive  apartments  for  various  sorts  of  artists 
and  mechanics.  But  if  an  enormous  expense  has  been  lavish- 
ed on  a  tasteless  plan  of  building,  the  interior  decorations  are 
not  liable  to  the  same  reproach.  In  the  variety  and  ridmess 
of  its  ornaments,  the  escurial  may  vie  with  any  palace  in  Eu- 
rope. The  paintings  and  statues  are  numerous,  and  most  of 
them  may  rank  in  the  first  degree  of  excellence.  This  palace 
is  the  residence  of  the  royal  family,  from  September  to  De- 
cember, but  is  not  fit  for  a  winter's  abode,  as  the  situation  is 
extremely  cold,  and  exposed  to  storms  frqp  the  mountain94 

Next  in  importance  to  Madrid,  are  the  principal  sea-ports, 
which  flourish  by  commerce,  while  the  cities  of  the  interior 
decline  through  the  want  of  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  in- 
land navigation. 

Cadiz.^ — Of  the  ports  Cadiz  is  generally  regarded  as  the 
principal,  because  there  the  American  commerce  has  wholly 

•  Link's  Trav.  p.  101.  f  Ibid.  p.  102.  t  Ibid. 
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centred,  from  die  time  of  its  removal  from  Seville  till  the 
late  regttlatioiis,  which  hare  thrown  that  trade  open  to  all 
Spanish  subjects.  It  is  seated  09  an  island  in  the  bay,  and  by 
means  of  a  bridge  communicates  Whh  the  continent.  It  has 
little  beauty  ;  but  its  trade  is  extensive.  By  some  its  popula- 
tion is  estimated  at  70/X)0,  by  others  at  80,OJ0.* 

Barceioua,'} — ^Barcelona,  considered  by  many  geographers 
as  the  third,  may  deservedly  be  ranked  as  the  second  port  of 
Spain,  and  in  regard  to  its  populjtion,  which  is  diflferenily  es- 
timated at  100,000,  to  1 15,000,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  next  ciiy 
to  Madrid.!  The  sifcets  of  Barcelona  are  narrow  and  crook- 
ed ;  the  churches  are  rich  but  not  beauiiful.  The  inhabitants 
are  remarkable  for  their  industry,  and  have  flourishing  manu- 
&ctures  of  silk,  cotton  and  wool,  as  well  as  of  excellent  fire- 
arms and  cutlery.  In  times  of  |peace  it  is  computed,  on  an 
average,  that  l,00O  vessels  annually  enter  this  port,  of  which 
about  half  are  Spanish,  V20  French,  100  English,  and  60  Danes, 
and  the  rest  belonging  to  difierent  nations.  The  exports  arc 
chiefly  wine,  brandy,  and  leather ;  the  imports  com,  fish  and 
woollen  goods.  Here  is  an  hospicio,  or  general  worklrouse, 
whereabout  1,400  industrious  poor  are  maintained.  The  situa- 
tion of  this  city,  in  a  plain  open  to  the  south>east)  and  shelter- 
ed by  hills  on  the  north  and  west,  is  pleasant  and  salubrious  ; 
but  the  east  wind  often  brings  fogs,  and  produces  a  great  irri- 
tability in  the  nervous  system. 

Ma/agfa.3^Malaga  is  also  a  considerable  port,  being  cele-  * 
brated  for  its  excellent  wines,  especially  the  rich  Malaga,  or 
mountain,  and  the  Tinto  or  tent.  The  city  is  seated  in  a  val- 
ley almost  surrounded. with  hills.  The  houses  are  high  and 
the  streets  narrow  and  dirty.  The  inhabitants  are  computed  at 
40,000,  among  whom  are  said  to  be  great  numbers  of  thieves 
and  mendicants. 

Among  the  smaller  ports,  Carthagena  contains  a  population  . 
of  about  23,000.     To  these  might  also  be  added  Ferrol  and 
Corunna.      Carthagena,  Ferrol  and  Cadiz,  are  the  principal 
stations  of  the  royal  navy. 

•  T«arnsend»s  Trav.  vol.  2.  p.  374 ^Zimm.  Statist.  Tab.  14." 
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Seville.'] — ^Of  the  inland  cities  of  Spaip,  Seville  is  regarded 
as  the  chief,  and  even  as  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  kingdom^ 
Madrid  being  like  Petersburg  dignified  with  the  name  of  the 
residence.  Until  the  year  17^0,  Seville  was  the  great  empo* 
rluro  of  the  American  trade.  IJke  Venice,  Genoa  an^  Ant- 
werp, it  displays  great  opulence,  in  consequence  of  its  former 
commerce,  and  is  still  one  of  the  most  magnificent  cities  of 
Spain.  The  cathedral  is  a  vast  gothic  structure  ;  the  steeple, 
which  is  higher  than  St.  Paul's  at  London,  consists  of  three 
towers^  one  above  another,  and  is  reckoned  one  of  the  greatest 
curiosities  in  Spain  :  but  the  church  itself  is,  in  the  opinion  of 
a  late  traveller,  much  inferior  to  York  Minster,  in  lightness, 
elegance  and  delicacy  of  Gothic  architecture.  From  the  top 
of  the  steeple,  the  prospect  of  the  surrounding  country  is  ex- 
tremely beautiful.  Here  are  many  fine  public  buildings  ;  and 
the  university  is  richly^  endowed.  This  city  is  seated  on  the 
Guild alquiver  ;  and  on  the  other  side  is  the  large  suburb  of 
Friana,  in  which  are  several  public  walks.  Seville  was  for- 
merly celebrated  for  its  numerous  manufactures  of  silk  and 
wool,  which  are  now  declined  almost  to  nothing.  The  pre- 
sent population  is  generally  estimated  at  about  80,000.* 

Grenada,'] — Grenada,  the  next  great  city  in  the  south  of 
Spain,  stands  on  two  hills  in  the  middle  of  a  plain,  terminated 
on  the  south  by  the  Sierra  Nevada,  or  snowy  mountains,  so 
called  from  being  capped  with  perpetual  snow.  This  capital 
of  the  last  Moorish  kingdom  in  Spain,  was  exceedingly  rich 
and  magnificent.  Its  glory  and  pride*  was  the  famous  Alham- 
bra,  which  crowned  the  double  summit  of  tiie  hills  between 
the  two  small  rivers  Oro  and  Xenil,  and  was  the  glory  and 
pride  of  the  city.  The  splendour  of  Grenada  is  now  greatly 
declined  ;  but  the  cathedral  and  the  convents  are  rich,  and 
contain  excellent  pictures  by  Spanish  masters.  The  present 
population  is  computed  at  about  80,000.  There  are  several 
fine  public  walks,  and  the  environs  are  delightful. 

F«/;'ntia  ]— Valencia  is  a  large  city,  with  lofty  walls  and 
exteiisive  suburbs,  rich  churches,  and  a  numerous  clergy.  It 
was  formerly  celebrated  for  its  manufactures,  which,  like  those 

•  Zimmerm.  Statist?  Tab.  U. 
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of  many  other  cities  of  Spain,  are  greatly  declined.  This  city 
is  situated  on  the  river  Guadalavir  in  a  pleasant  and  fertile 
plain,  and  is  supposed  to  contain  80,000  inhabitants. 

Toledo.'y^ln  regard  to  ancient  fame,  Toledo  may  vie  vith 
any  of  the  Spanish  cities,  and  it  was  formerly  no  less  conside- 
rable for  its  population,  trade,  and  numerous  manufactures.  It 
once  held  even  the  rank  of  metropolis,  and  was  the  royal  re- 
sidence. Charles  V.  built  here  a  magnificent  palace.  No 
city  in  Spain  has  suffered  a  greater  decline  ;  knd  its  popula- 
tion, which  was  formerly  estimated  at  200,000,  is  now  dimi- 
nished to  16,000,  though  some  writers  suppose  it  may  yet 
amount  to  25,000.*  Besides  the  causes  which  have  concurred 
to  ruin  the  trade  and  manufactures  of  Spain,  the  removal  of 
the  court  and  the  grandees  to  Madrid  has  greatly  contributed 
to  the  decay  of  Toledo,  which  would  have  been  almost  de- 
serted, had  not  its  rich  cathedral  and  clerj^,  a  great  part  of 
whose  revenues  are  spent  here,  contributed  to  preserve  some 
commerce  among  the  remaining  inhabitants.  The  archbishop- 
ric is  indeed  the  richest  in  Europe,  having  an  annual  revenue 
of  about  90,000/.  sterling.  The  cathedral  is  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal religious  structures  of  Spain.  It  stands  nearly  in  the 
centre  of  the  city,  and  before  it  is  a  fine  square.  Several  of 
the  gates  are  of  bronze  ;  and  the  steeple  being  of  a  great 
height,  as  well  as  in  an  elevated  situation,  commands  a  very 
extensive  prospect.  The  city  contains  about  thirty-eight  con- 
vents, many  of  which  are  deserving  of  notice.  There  are  also 
numerous  churches,  so  that  the  clergy  make  up  a  very  great 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants.  Here  is  also  a  celebrated  uni- 
versity. The  situation  of  Toledo,  on  a  conical  mountain  of 
granite,  almost  surrounded  by  the  Tagus,t  is  somewhat  re- 
markable, and  gives  to  the  city  a  singular  appearance  ;  but 
great  unevenness  to  the  streets,  which  are  not  only  steep,  but 
most  of  theni  narrow  and  mean. 

Sarragossa.'] — Sarragossa,  the  chief  city  of  Arragon,  is  re- 
markable for  its  rich  churches  and  convents,^  as  well  as  for 
its  university,  which  contains  about  2,000  students.    This  city 

*  Zimmermann  gives  the  former  number,  Statist.  Tab.  14.— Pinkerton 
gives  the  latter,  Geog.  vol.  1.  ^.  423. 
t  Townsend's  Travels,  vol.  1.  p.  303.  *  Ibid,  p.  205. 
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will  derive  great  benefit  from  Uic  great  canal  of  Arragooi 
which  is  designed  to  extend  the  length  of  250  English  miles, 
from  the  Ebro  to  the  western  extremity  of  Biscay,  and  thus 
to  form  a  communication  between  the  Mediterranean  and  the 
Atlantic.  At  present  Saragossa  is  almost  destitute  of  trade 
and  manufactures.  The  population,  however,  is  computed  at 
about  3  6,000.  • 

Falladolidr^ — Valladolid  was,  at  one  period,  the  residence 
of  the  court.  It  is  seated  in  a  fertile  plain,  and  is  yet  a  large 
and  beautiful  city,  but  of  small  population,  being  supposed  to 
contain  not  more  than  19,000  inhabitants.f 

Salamanca,'] — Salamanca  is  also  a  large  and  handsome  city, 
but  the  population  is  computed  at  only  about  15,0004  Its 
university  ha&  long  been  celebrated. 

Burgos.] — Qurgos  is  an  archie piscopal  see,  and  retains 
some  vestiges  of  former  opulence. 

Oviedo  and  Leon.]— -Oviedo  and  Leon  are  inconsiderable* 
but  can  boast  of  tlieir  ancient  fame,  as  being  successively  the 
primitive  capitals  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  when  the  Moors 
possessed  the  rest  of  the  kingdom. 

Edifices,^ — Most  of  the  remarkable  edifices  have  been  men- 
tioned in  describing  the  cities.  The  palaces  of  the  grandees, 
with  few  exceptions,  are  confined  to  the  capital  and  other  chief 
cities,  as  in  Italy,  instead  of  adorning  the  country,  as  in  Eng- 
land and  France.  The  escurial  has  been  included  in  the  des- 
cription of  the  environs  of  Madrid,  as  it  stands  on  the  edge  of 
the  plain,  and  may  be  distinctly  seen  from  that  city.  The  pa- 
laces of  Aranjucz  and  St.  Ildefonso,  are  the  favourite  residen- 
ces of  the  court.  The  former  is  elegant  rather  than  magnifi- 
cent J  but  its  gardens  and  park,  watered  by  the  Tagus,  are 
celebrated  for  the  just  and  natural  taste  in  which  they  are  laid 
out.  The  royal  family  spend  here  part  of  the  winter  and 
spring.^  St.  Ildefonso  being  seated  on  the  northern  declivity 
of  a  high  range  of  mountains,  is  a  delightful  summer's  resi- 
dence ;  and  the  royal  family  generally  remain  here  from  May 
till  September.il     This  palace  was  built  by  Philip  V.  in  the 

*  Zimmerm.  Statist.  Tab.  14.  f  l^'^^-  ♦  ^^'^• 
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wui  Ffcttck  sCjIc*  iMt  ( 
ineSf  tbanukiBs,  ao 

I»iamd$  1— The  |iffiBci{ni  uiaidft  adJKCtt  lo  Spus,  are  M»» 
jcirca  aod  Minorca.  Hajorca  k  aiwm  fittj-ctKlit  Eagibh  miles 
Id  length  bf  feftf-tve  of  brcnddL  The  nMth-vcst  pan  k  hil* 
If;  hot  the  resi  of  the  iaiauid  abouds  with  cakifatcd  hoMfo 
and  vineTards;  and  k  produces  ezcelleot  honcf.  The  air  k 
tempenue.  The  ca|«al  town  k  sealed  on  a  inefaaft  and  con- 
taios  aboot  10,000  tnhahi tarns.  Majorca  once  tonncd  a  sepa-  . 
rate  kiogdoni*  i^oTenied  bf  a  prince  of  the  hovse  of  Arragot»> 
The  £uno«s  Raymond  de  Loltyt  a  viaionarj  of  the  foaneenth 
centoiyy  was  a  natire  of  thk  island. 

Bfinorca  is  about  tbirtj  miles  in  length,  and  twelve  in  me- 
dial breadth.  The  climate  k  moist,  and  the  soil  rather  bar- 
ren ;  but  it  produces  excellent  wine.  CitadeDa  k  the  chief 
town,  but  the  population  k  inconsiderable.  Fort  Mahon,  on 
the  aouth-eaai,  which  k  said  to  derive  its  name  from  Mago^ 
the  Carthaginian  general,  has  an  excellent  harbour.  Thk 
island  has  often  been  seized  bf  the  English,  to  whom  it  pre^ 
seats  an  advantageoiis  station  for  the  Meditemncan  trade. 


CHAPTER  IIL 

ifi8torteaiVAew«»..Progre8t  of  Society.^.Of  Arts  md  Sciencea.o.Xiteri- 
ture  and  Commerce. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  history  of  Spain  previous  to  the  Ro^ 
man  conquest,  is  confused  and  uncertain.  Its  first  population 
vas  probably  from  different  countries,  situated  to  the  north 
and  the  south,  con^sting  of  Celts  from  Gaul,  and  of  Moors 
or  Mauritani  from  Africa.  To  these  must  be  added  large  co- 
lonies of  Carthaginians,  who,  at  an  early  period,  had  settled  on 
the  eastern  coasts.  These  appear  to  have  been  the  civilized 
inhabitants.  The  first  authentic  information  relative  to  this 
•country,  is  derived  from  the  Roman  historians  of  the  Punic 
iirars,  of  which  it  was  one  of  the  principal  theatres.  In  the 
commencement  of  that  celebrated  contest,  the  Carthaginians 
were  the  ruling  people  in  Spain.  On  the  extinction  of  their 
power,  the  Romans  became  masters  of  the  Carthaginian  do- 
minions :  the  whole  Spanish  continent  was  gradually  reduced 
to  a  Roman  province,  and  esteemed  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant and  valuable  of  the  whole  empire.  On  the  subversion  of 
the  Roman  power  by  the  northern  barbarians,  Spain  experi- 
enced the  same  fortune  as  the  rest  of  the  provinces  ;  and  nei- 
ther her  remote  situation,  nor  the  natural  rampart  of  the  Py- 
ren6es,  could  preserve  her  from  the  irruptions  of  those  roving 
adventurers.  In  the  fifth  century,  the  Vandals  conquered  the 
country ;  but  being  afterwards  weakened  by  their  colonies  in 
Africa,  they  were  subdued  by  the  Visigoths,  who  founded  the 
modem  kingdom  of  Spain,  and  H'om  whom  the  most  ancient 
-and  noble  families  pretend  to  denve  their  origin. 

The  xra  from  which  the  modern  kingdom  dates  its  com« 
moncement,  is  fixed  about  the  year  473,  when  £uric,  a  prince 
of  the  Visigoths,  made  a  conquest  of  all  the  country,  except 
Gailicia.    Thatjprovince  was  retained  by  the  Suevi^  a  German 
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tribe,  which  had  entered  with  the  Vandals  ;  aadiu  inhabiUnu 
presenre,  to  this  day,  a  disdnct  character,  bein^  not  less  re- 
niarkable  for  laborious  indastry  than  most  of  the  other  Span- 
iards are  for  their  indoleQce.*     The  history  of  toe  Visigoths 
of  Spain  contains  Utile  that  is  interesting :  all  its  scenes  are 
disBgured   by  bigotry,  and   stained  with  blood ;   and  all  its 
pages  are   filled   with  accounts  of  revolutions  and  crinies. 
The  Visigoths  were  Arians  and  bloody  persecutors  of  the 
Catholics.     Lcovigild,  who  conquered  the  Suevi  of  Gallicia, 
and  died  in  585,  put  to  death  bis  son,  Hermenegild,  for  bar- 
ing embraced  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  the  Trinity.     Recared 
his  other  son  and  successor,  having  abjured  Arianisw,  esta- 
blished the  Catholic  fdith    throughout  his  dominions.     The 
Catholics  imbibed  the  spirit  of  persecution,  and  the  Arians,  in 
their  turn,  experienced  its  dire  effects.     The  Jews  were  also 
compelled  to  receive  baptism  under  the  penalty  of  death ;  and 
it  was  made  a  standing  law  that  no  prince  should  ascend  the 
throne  of  the  Visigoths  without  binding  himself  by  an  oath  to 
enforce  all  the  penalties  enacted  against  that  unfortunate  peo- 
ple.    About  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  century,  the 
empire  of  the  Visigoths  was  in  its  zenith,  comprising  all  Spain, 
with  part  of  the  neighbouring  countries  of  Gaul  and  Maurita- 
nia ;   but  their  crown  was  elective  rather  than  hereditary.! 
From  the  time  that  the  Visigoths  entered  Spadn,  the  prelates 
and  nobles  appear  to  have  had  the  sole  power  of  electing  their 
sovereigns.     At  length  this  privilege  was  confined  to  the  bi- 
shops and  palatines,  or  principal  ofiBcers  of  the  crown  ;  so  that 
the  government,  although  monarchical  rested  on  the  basis  of 
an  oligarchy.     The  clergy  were  all  powerful :  they  were  the 
judges,  and,  for  the  most  part,  the  legislators  of  the  kingdom  ; 
and  almost  all  causes,  civil  as  well  as  ecclesiastical,  were  re- 
ferred to  the  decision  of  the  bishops. 

The  invasion  of  the  Arabs  or  Moors  from  Africa,  is  one 
of  the  greatest  and  most  interesting  events  of  Spanish  history. 
This  memorable  transaction,  which  took  place  A.  D.  710,  was 
occasioned  by  the  revenge  of  Count  Jfulian,  whose  daughter, 
l^oderic,  the  reigning  king,  had  di&honoured.     This  noble* 

*  Vide  account  of  the  Galltgos  in  the  descripttOD  of  Lisbon, 
t  Geddcs's  TracU,  vol.  %. 
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man  went  over  into  Afi^ca,  and  solicited  Mousa,  the  viceroy  of 
Welid,  Caliph  of  Bagdad,  to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Spain. 
Tank,  one  of  the  lieutenants  of  Mousa,  viceroy  of  Africa,  ac- 
cordingly made  a  descent  with  a  formidable  force  ;  and  the  de- 
cisive battle  of  Xeres,  in  Andalusia,  terminated  the  empire  of 
the  Visigoths.*  Mousa  himself  soon  after  arrived,  in  order 
to  complete  the  conqtiest,  and  according  to  the  prudent  policy 
of  the  Mahometan  caliphs,  he  granted  to  the  people  the  en- 
joyment of  their  religion  and  laws  on  the  easy  condition  of  tri- 
butary taxation,  while  he  communicated  all  the  privileges  of 
the  conquerors  to  those  who  embraced  their  faith.  Most  of 
the  cities  submitted  without  resistance,  a  few  were  reduced 
by  force  ;  but,  on  the  whole,  less  opposition  was  made  than 
might  have  been  expected.  Oppas,  archbishop  of  Seville,  and 
uncle  to  the  children  of  Witiza,  whom  Roderic  had  dethron- 
ed, sacnficing  to  his  resentment  the  interests  of  religion,  as 
well  as  those  of  his  country,  joined  the  Saracens  ;  and  his  ex- 
ample was  followed  by  a  numerous  party  ;  a  circumstance 
which  shews  the  factious  state  of  the  kingdom  and  the  disaf- 
fection of  the  subjects.  Some,  however,,  remained  true  to 
their  religion  and  their  country.  Pelagius,  a  courageous  and 
valiant  Visigoth,  of  royal  or  at  least  of  noble  descent ;  but 
more  distinguished  in  history  by  his  magnanimity  than  by  his 
extraction,  retired  with  a  few  brave  and  faithful  adherents  to 
the  mountains  of  Asturias.f  In  that  rugged  district,  which 
nature  had  fortified  with  innumerable  bulwarks,  he  founded  a 
small  but  independent  kingdom,  the  last  refuge  of  patriotism, 
and  the  cradle  of  the  present  Spanish  monarchy. 

During  the  space  of  near  forty  years,  Spain  was  greatly  op- 
pressed under  the  dominion  of  the  Arabs.  The  governors 
sent  by  the  viceroys  of  Africa,  impoverished  the  people  by 
their  extortions.  Several  of  them  also  erected  the  standard  of 
rebellion^  and  the  country  presented  a  scene  of  oppression  and 
anarchy  ;  while  the  commotions  which  took  place  in  the  cali- 
phate, relaxing  all  the  springs  and  clogging  all  the  wheels  o£ 
that  immense  machine,  the  successors  of  Mahomet,  who  then 
resided  at  Damascus,  could  pay  little  attention  to  the  affairs 

•  Fetrara's  Hist.  Hispan.  vol.  2. 

t  Ferrara  ubi  supra.— Marianai  vol.  t. 


fMoi  ni  tiie  caipife  of  the  Smwch,  A.  D.  750,  wim  tfac  an- 
gw  d^sMT  «f  caipk  pHwd  6iM  tiie  fcflulf  of  the 
<e»tp  tfcMof  the^h— iiiri,  gwehittfc  toa—iheraf  ai 
wpgfriar^  latcrcWMgyMia  wewcf  SpMaandoffEgfope-   AI« 
jBMttor,  or  AbdamtaHB,  a  pmce  of  the  rayal  nee  of  tlie 
Omfluadc%  who  had  caciped  fnn  the  insKuae  of  hb  frmily' 
feiiiiilfd  ia  Span  aa  independeDt  ku^dom,  ooaaude^  of  afl 
tlie  pronaces  which  had  been  tnbicci  to  the  caliphs.    Under 
his  prudent  adouoistratioo  the  empire  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain 
attained  to  the  zenith  of  its  power  and  splendour.  It  compris- 
ed Portuf^  and  all  the  sooth  of  Spain  as  far  as  the  moumains 
of  Castile  and  Sarsgossa,  more  than  three-foiirths  of  the  whole 
peninsula,  and  included  the  mott  fertile  provmces.  The  royal 
residence  was  fixed  at  Cordova,  which  Almanaor  made  the 
aeat  of  magnificence  and  of  the  arts.    The  first  siicce88<M*s 
of  Mahomet  were  enemies  to  literatnre  and  'science,  and  the 
fanatics,  who  followed  their  standards,  were  ignonuit  barba- 
rians ;  lyut  the  later  caliphs  encouraged  what  their  predeces- 
sors despised ;  and  under  their  patronage,  the  Arabs  cultivated 
several  brsncbes  of  knowledge  with  great^uccess.  At  a  time 
when  all  the  rest  of  Europe  was  plunged  in  the  grossest  ig- 
norancCf  the  empire  of  the  Arabs  in  Spain  flourished  in  science 
and  literature,  in  commerce  and  industry.*    The  provinces 
were  well  cultivatsdf  the  cities  adorned  with  magnificent  struc- 
tures)  paiqting  and  sculpture  alone  being  condemned  by  the 
Koran,  were  excluded  from  the  monuments  of  Arabian  mag. 
nificence.    Abdurrahman  was  the  author  .of  this  great  revolu- 
tion in  Spain ;  and  the  impulse  which  he  gave,  long  retained 
its  force.    This  prince  was  the  most  powerful  of  all  the  Ara- 
bian monarchs  of  Spain  r  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  literature 
and  science  had  attained  to  their  height  during   his  reign. 
Historians  consider  the  Augustan  age  of  Arabian  learning  in 
the  east  as  commencing  with  the  reign  of  the  caliph»  Mura- 
mouO)  about  the  813th  year  of  the  Christian  sera«  Letters  and 
sciences  long  flourished  among  them,  notwithstanding  their 
frequent  wars  and  political  revolutions ;  and  Europe  deriv- 

*  Profess.  Ockley^  Hist  Ssrac.  vol.  2. 


ed  from  them  many  valuable  diacoveries*  It  la  uiUTeraalty 
agreed)  that  to  the  Arabs,  aad  most  probabijr  to  tboae  of  Spaiot 
we  owe  the  inveDtion^  or  at  leasts  the  introduction  of  the  cy* 
phera,  or  characters^  now  used  in  Arithmetic.  These  were 
undoubtedly  in  use  in  the  time  of  Abdurrabman,  although  a 
somewhat  later  period  is  assigned  to  their  adoption  in  other 
paru  of  Europe.  This,  however,  must  be  esteemed  a  most 
valuable  acquisition,  as  .greatly  facilitating^  and  expediting  all 
kinds  of  arithmetical  calculations,  and  rendering  the  science 
of  arithmetic,  as  practised  among  the  modem  Europeans^ 
^  g^reatly  superior  to  that  of  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans,  the 
operations  of  which  were  performed  by  the  letters  of  the  al- 
phabet. The  tenth  century  is  considered  as  the  period  in 
which  the  Arabian  cyphers  began  to  be  generally  used  in 
Europe. 

The  death  of  Abdurrahman  was  followed  by  dissentions 
among  his  children,  which  proved  a  favourable  circumstance 
to  the  Spanish  Christians.  The  little  kingdom  of  Asturia8> 
founded  by  Pelagus,  began  to  extend  its  boundaries,  and  ac- 
quired the  name  of  Leon.  Other  Chrisuan  kingdoms  were 
gradually  formed  by  Spanish  chieftains  ;  and  about  the  com- 
mencement of  the  eleventh  century,  Navarre,  Castile,  and 
Arragon  had,  as  well  as  Leon,  their  respective  kings*  Among 
the  Arabs  or  Nfoors,  the  posterity  of  Abdurrahman  continued 
to  sway  the  sceptre  till  the  year  1038.  These  Moorish  prin- 
ces displayed  great  power  and  splendour ;  and,  under  their  ad- 
ministration, the  Spanish  caliphate  was  the  seat  of  literature^ 
science,  and  commeroe** 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  eleventh  century,  the 
Spamsh.  caliphate  f|Ap|»  to  exhibit  syinptoms  of  its  approach- 
ing dissolution.  ^vK  fiictious  nobles  and  governors  of  pro- 
vinces openly  aimed  at  independency  ;  and  the  Arabian  em* 
pire  in  Spain,  as  well  as  in  other  countries,  soon  p^esented  a 
picture  similar  to  that  of  France  and  Germany  on  the  extinc. 
tion  of  tlM^Cariovingian  dynasty.  About  the  year  1038,  the 
race  of  Abdmrahman  being  extinct,  the  Spanish  caliphate  ex- 
pired,   ^hat  splendid  monarchy  being  dismembered  by  the 

*  For  an  accurst^  view  of  the  Spanish  caliphate,  vide  M.  Cardonne's 
Hist,  de  l*Afrique  and  de  I'Sspagiie,  sous  la  domin,  des  Arabs^  vol.  2. 
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BflBbcr  ol  pctij  kir.giiQOs  were  iormcd  oui  cf  its  nuos* 
Cordvn.  Toledo.  Seruie,  Grobda*  VAkAGaa,  Sangosu,  and 
:  ail  Use  pnncipcJ  chjrs  hrraTnr  capiiaK  of  iadcpcadcnt 
chidu  Wkiic  khs^Cofm»%  wvte  Uivs  HMdupUed  mmao% 
both  the  Cftrntum  aid  MAbomcUBs  oC  Spoiiiy  k  is  easier  to 
MHi^ne  tliaa  ilncribe  the  camiitkm  c»f  a  coomry  so  < 
staocccL  Its  history,  irufecd*  daring  these  tumoltMNn 
is  oslf  a  cooftned  chaoSf  exhibiting  nothing  but  i—tml  aDi* 
SMMtties  and  jealousies*  vith  all  the  crimes  and  raUmitics  by 
which  ther  arc  usttklW  accompanied  amoog^a  number  of  petty 
riral  princes,  actuated  by  ambiuoo,  and  pouessing  litlie  po ver. 
The  two  great  parties  of  Christians  and  Mahonetaas  were  per- 
petually at  Tariance ;  while  both  bad  their  civil  wars  among 
themselTes.  During  the  space  of  200  years,  the  lostory  of 
Spain  presents  a  continued  series  of  wars,  stratagems,  trea- 
sons, and  assass'mations,  the  natural  oooscqimoes  of  iu  poli- 
Ucal  circumstances.  Amidst  all  these  disadnuitages,  bow- 
ever,  the  Moors,  possessing  the  most  fiertile  pacts  of  the  coun- 
try, and  the  finest  tnaritime  proviiices,  kmg  carried  on  a  flour- 
ishing commerce,  and  cultiTated  the  useliil  and  elegant  arts. 
Many  of  the  Spanish  cities,  even  at  this  day,  exhibit  noble 
remains  of  Moorish  magnificence. 

The  Christians,  howcTcr,  notwithstanding  their  intestine 
disscntions,  pushed  on  their  attacks  against  the  Mahometans 
with  all  the  ardour  that  religion,  patriotism,  and  reseatmeat 
for  past  injuries  could  inspire.  They  conducted  all  their  ope- 
rations with  that  daring  resolution  natural  to  men  who  bad  no 
other  occupation  than  war,  and  who  had  nothing  to  lose.  The 
quarrel  was  transmitted  from  generatiMj^  generation  in  he- 
reditary descent,  and  by  a  perseverance  orwhich  history  affords 
few  examples,  the  Spanish  Christians  continually,  though  slow- 
ly, gained  ground  on  their  adversaries.  As  they  made  these 
conquests  from  the  Mahometans  at  various  periods,  and  under 
different  leaders,  eiich  adventurous  and  successful  djl^f  form- 
ed into  an  independent  state  the  territories  which  he  had 
wrested  from  the  common  enemy.  Both  Christian  and  Moor- 
ish Spain,  contained  as  many  kingdoms  as  provinces  ;  and  in 
almost  every  city  of  note,  a  petty  monarch  established  his 
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throne,  and  displayed  the  ensigns  of  royalty.  In  proportion 
as  the  Mahometans  lost  ground,  the  Christian  states  were  mul* 
tiplied.  Some  of  these,  indeed,  were  so  insignificant  as 
scarcely  to  be  noticed  in  history  ;  but  in  process  of  time,  by 
the  usual  events  of  intermarriages  or  conquest,  all  those  in- 
ferior prindpalities  were  at  length  swallowed  up  in  the  more 
powerful  kingdoms  of  Arragon  and  Castiki  About  the  mid- 
dle of  the  thirteenth  century,  Christian  Spain  began  to  make 
a  conspicuous  figure  among  the  nations  of  Europe.  Alphon- 
so  the  Wise,  king  of  Castile,  whose  reign  began  about  A.  D. 
1252,  made  great  and  not  unsuccessful  efforts  to  raise  his  sub<- 
jects  from  that  state  of  barbarism  in  which  they  wer^  immers- 
ed, and  rendered  his  name  ftimous  in  history  by  his  patronage 
of  the  arts  and  sciences. 

The  Spaniards,  indeed,  had  need  of  a  philosophical  monarcji. 
During  the  long j>eriod  of  two  centuries  previous  to  his  acces- 
sion, Spain  had  '  xhibited  a  scene  of  bloody  confusion  which 
may  have  been  equalled,  but  never  exceeded  in  any  part'  of 
the  world.  Besides  near  twenty  kings,  there  were  also  many 
independent  lords,  who  not  being  sufficiently  powerful  to  sup- 
port themselves  ui  the  station  of  sovereigns,  came  mounted 
on  horseback,  ciompletely  armed,  attended  by  a  number  of 
squires ;  and,  in  the  true  style  of  military  adventure,  offered 
their  services  to  the  princes  engaged  in  war.  The  kings  and 
chieftains  who  engaged  these  )ords,  girded  them  with  a  belt, 
and  presented  them  with  a  sword,  with  which  they  gave  them 
a  slight  blow  on  the  shoulder.*  These  military  adventurers, 
roaming  about  the  kingdom,  and  fighting  for  those  who  were 
willing  to  empk>y  them,  became  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
knights-errant :  such  was  the  origin  of  an  order  of  men,  whose 
romantic  exploits  have  been  celebrated  by  the  historians  and 
poets  of  Spain,  and  justly  ridiculed  by  the  satirical  pen  of 
Cervantes.  Of  all  these  knights,  Don  Roderigo,  sumamed  the 
Cid,  so  celebrated  by  the  pen  of  Corneille,  distinguished  him- 
self the  most  eminently  against  the  Mahomfetans.f  So  great 
was  his  fame,  that  several  other  knights  ranged  themselves 

«  Russel'B  Hist.  Mod.  Europe,  vol  1.  Lett.  34.  p.  386. 
t  Le  Cid  de  Corneille. 
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uoclcr  his  laancTf  &Dd  with  tbeir  squires  aad  baneaitm  com^ 
posed  An  irmy  completeijr  covered  with  iron,  aad  monnird  oa 
the  best  and  mo&t  beauiiful  horses  of  the  countfj.  With  tjiis 
force  be  defeated  aereni  Moorish  kiogSt  and  bore  a  cooapica* 
ous  pAit  io  the  siege  of  Toledo^  to  which  bis  fcpntaODQ  at* 
tFacied  kiughu  and  princes  from  Fraoce  aod  Italf .  After  a 
siege  of  twelf  e  mopths,  io  which  maoj  bkwdjr  conflicti  look 
place,  Toledo  surrendered  to  the  Christiana  bf  capitniatioB, 
A.  D«  1085.  The  articles  of  tbb  capitulation  seciu«d  to  the 
Moors  tbft  protection  pi  their  persons  and  property ;  tbeir  re* 
ligion  and  laws.*  In  the  same  year  the  Cid  took  poasessioo 
-of  all  Castile  in  the  name  of  king  Alphonso»  bis  master ;  and 
Madrid,  the  present  capital  of  Spain,  but  then  no  better  than 
a  village,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Christians.  He  afterwards 
conquered  the  kingdom  of  Valencia ;  but  though  be  exceeded 
most  of  the  Spanish  kings  in  power,  and  all  of  them  in  lame, 
he  continued  faithful  to  his  sovereign,  Alplft>nso»  and  never 
assumed  the  regal  title. 

H4d  either  the  Moors  or  the  Christians  combined  their 
forces,  such  an  union  would  have  rendered  ^ther  party  great- 
ly an  over-match  for  the  other.  But  both  were  harassed  by 
civil  wars  and  dissentions,  which  retarded  their  operataonSf 
and  protracted  the  contest.  In  the  year  1313,  however,  the 
Spanish  afiairs  put  on  a  more  serious  aspect  The  Moors 
having  called  in  to  tbeir  assistance  Mahomet  Ben  Joseph,  the 
roost  powerful  of  the  African  princes,  that  monarch  passed 
over  into  Europe  with  an  army  of  near  100,000  men.  Being 
joined  by  tlie  Moors  of  Spain,  he  assured  himself  of  the  con- 
quest of  tlie  whole  country ;  and,  indeed,  the  event  did  not 
seem  improbable.  In  this  critical  emergency,  the  Spanisb 
kin^;s,  impelled  by  the  common  danger,  united  their  forces, 
and  the  attention  of  all  Europe  being  excited  by  this  vast 
African  armament,  numbers  of  military  adventurers  poured  in 
from  all  quarters.  A  decisive  engagement  took  place  in  the 
province  of  Toledo.f     Alphonsus,  king  of  Castile,  command- 

•  Mariana— Ferreras.-— See  also  the  Chronicle  of  the  Cid,  lately  pub- 
lished  in  Engliih  by  Mr.  Southey. 

t  Kod.  Toler.  de  Reb.  Uisp.  ap.  RusseL-tilst.  Mod.  Europe,  vol.  1. 
p.  390. 
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ed  the  Cbrisrt:Un  artny,  attended  by  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo, 
who  carried  the  cross.  The  African  monarch,  carrying  in  one 
hand  his  sabre,  and  in  the  other  the  Koran,  commanded  the 
Moors.  The  battte  was  long  and  obstinate  ;  but  the  Christians, 
at  length,  gained  a  complete  victory.  As  most  of  the  knights 
returned  home  after  this  battle,  and  the*  greatest  part  of  tlie 
Christian  forces  immediately  dispersed,  the  victory  was  not 
improved,  nor  were  its  consequences  important.  The  Moors, 
at  the  same  time  being  harassed  by  civil  dissentions,  were 
unable  to  repair  their  loss  by  taking  advantage  of  the  negli* 
gence  of  their  enemies.  All  the  Moorish  states,  both  in  Spain 
and  Africa,  were  rent  in  pieces  by  intestine  commotions;  the 
banners  of  rebellion  were  constantly  displayed,  and  new  sove- 
reigns sprang  up  in  continual  succession.  The  affairs  of  the 
Mahometans  now  began  rapidly  to  decline.  In  1236,  Ferdi- 
nand III,  styled  by  the  Spaniards  St.  Ferdinand,  captured  the 
city  of  Cordova,  Armerly  the  residence* of  Abdurrahman,  and 
the  Spanish  caliphs,  his  successors,  and  about  twelve  years 
afterwards  he  reduced  Seville  and  the  whole  province  of  Mur- 
cia.*  Towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Christian 
Spain  began  to  make  a  conspicuous  figure  among  the  nations 
of  Europe. 

Alphonso  the  Astronomer,  surnamed  the  Wise,  having  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  Ferdinand  III,  in  1352,  made  great  and 
not  unsuccessful  efforts,  in  order  to  raise  his  subjects  from 
that  state  of  ignorance  in  which  they  were  immersed.  He  di- 
gested a  code  of  excellent  laws,  and  rendered  his  name  fa- 
mous in  history  by  his  patronage  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  The 
astronomical  tables,  drawn  up  under  his  inspection,  bear  his 
name,  and  do  honour  to  his  memory.  The  last  days,  however, 
of  this  excellent  prince,  were  embittered  by  the  rebellion  of 
his  son  Sancho ;  and  he  found  himself  reduced  to  the  hard  ne- 

.  cessity  of  leaguing  with  the  Moors  against  his  own  family  and 
his-  rebellious  subjects,  whom  he  subdued  by  the  assistance  of 
tlie  Muramolin  of  Africa.    But  after  his  death  Sancho  suc- 

>ceeded  to  the  crown,  which  he  transmitted  to  his  descendants,; 

*  Id.  ap.  Ru8sel,  ubi  supra. 
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and  his  sod,  Ferdimid  IV,  ia  1303,  look  CAaMm'  horn  the 
Moon.* 

The  Chrisdao  kingdoms  of  ^Min, 
exalted  on  the  nuns  of  the  MahonecaK 
the  middle  of  the  foartecnthccMiify,  Id  have, ' 
might  be  called  a  considenble  trade  i 
the  fear  1350,  the  nsTal  force  of  Castile  i 
toEnghoML  The  Cancks  of  Spun,  ate  described  fay  the  his- 
lorians  of  that  age,  as  floating  casdes ;  hot  they  woold  cinain 
If  hsTO  made  an  insgnificanc  fi^pire  bjr  the  ude  <^  a  modem 
ship  of  war.  The  Spanish  navy,  however,  was  worsted  hf 
Edward  III,  king  of  England,  who  with  fifty  of  his  smsll  ships, 
defeated  fifty-four  Spanish  caracks,  of  which  he  took  twenty- 
six,  and  sunk  several  others. 

The  mgn  of  Peter  the  Cruel,  on  account  of  its  connection 
wilh  the  achievements  of  Edward  the  Black  Prince,  and  with 
the  affairs  of  France,  has  already  been  noticed,  as  well  as  his 
tragical  death  by  the  band  of  Henry  of  Trutamara,  who  as- 
cended the  throne  of  Castile.  Under  this  prince  and  his  de- 
scendants, during  the  space  of  neariy  a  century,  no  events  of 
importance  took  place.  Wars  were  frequent,  but  indedshre, 
and  Spain  continued  nearly  in  the  same  situation,  from  the 
death  of  Peter  till  the  reign  of  Hcniy  IV,  king  of  Castile, 
whose  irregular  conduct  produced  a  singular  insurrection, 
which  eventually  occasioned  the  i^grandiaement  of  the  Spa- 
msh  monarchy.  This  prince,  who  began  his  unfortunate  reign 
in  1454,  was  totally  enervated  1^  his  pleasures.  His  court  ex- 
hibited a  scene  of  the  most  abandoned  licentiousness.  The 
queen,  a  princess  of  Portugal,  lived  as  openly  with  her  gal- 
lants, as  the  king  did  with  his  mistresses.  Every  thing  re- 
laUng  to  government  was  neglected,  and  the  affairs  of  the  state 
fell  daily  into  greater  disorder,  till  at  length  the  nobility,  with 
the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  at  their  head,  combining  against 
Henry's  weak  and  flagitious  administration,  tried  and  passed 
sentence  on  their  sovereign,  in  a  manner  which,  for  its  singu- 
larity, deserves  to  be  noticed.  The  nobility  being  assembled 
at  Avila,  a  theatre  was  erected  in  a  plain,  without  the  walls  of 
the  town,  and  an  image,  representing  the  king,  was  seated  on 

*  Rymer's  Fed.  vol.  5.  p.  679. 
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a  throne,  and  decorated  with  all  the  ensigns  of  royalty.  The 
accusation  against  Henry  was  read,  and  the  sentence  of  depo- 
sition pronounced  in  presence  of  the  whole  assembly.  At  the 
close  of  the  first  article  of  the  charge,  the  Archbishop  of 
Toledo  advanced,  and  lowered  the  crown  from  the  head  of  the 
royal  pageant ;  at  the  close  of  the  second,  the  Conde  de  Pla- 
centia  snatched  the  sword  of  justice  from  iu  side ;  at  the  close 
of  the  third,  the  Conde  de  fienevente  wrested  the  sceptre  from 
ite  hand ;  and  at  the  close  of  the  whole  accusation,  Don  Diego 
Lopez  de  Stuniga,  tumbled  it  head  long  from  the  throne.  At 
the  conclusion  of  this  extraordinary  ceremony,  Don  Alphon- 
80,  brother  of  the  deposed  monarch,  was  proclaimed  king  of 
Castile  and  Leon.* 

A  civil  war  was  the  necessary  consequence  of  this  extraor- 
dinary procedure.     The  death  of  the  young  prince,  on  whom 
the  nobles  had  conferred  the  kingdom,  seemed  for  some  time 
to  disconcert  their  measures.     It  was  necessary  to  appoint  a 
successor,  the  choice  fell  on  Isabella,  the  king's  sister,  and4lie 
war  was  carried  on  in  her  uaine.     Henry  at  last  purchased  an 
ignominious  peace,  and  retained  the  regal  title  on  the  hard 
.  condition  of  acknowledging  his  sister  Isabella  as  lawful  heiress 
of  his  crown,  in  prejudice  to  the  right  of  his  daughter  Joan, 
whom  the  malecontents  affirmed  to  be  the  offspring  of  a  cri- 
minal correspondence  between  the  queen  and  Don  la  Cueva. 
This  important  affair  of  the  succession  being  settled,  the  next 
grand  object  was  the  marriage  of  the  infanta  Isabella,  on  which 
the  security  of  the  crown  in  a  great' measure  depended.  Seve- 
ral princes  sought  so  advantageous  an  alliance,  but  the  pros- 
pect of  an  union  with  a  neighbouring  state  being  wisely  pre- 
ferred before  distant  connections,  Ferdinand,  son  of  the  king 
of  Arragon,  was  chosen  as  the  husband  of  Isabella,  heiress  of 
Castile.     Henry  was  enraged  at  this  alliance,  which,  by  fur- 
nishing his  rebellious  subjects  with  the  support  of  a  power- 
ful neighbouring  princQ,  evidently  tended  to  annihilate  the 
small  remains  of  his  authority.  He  disinherited  his  sister,  and 
re-established  the  rights  of  his  daughter.   The  names  of  Joan 
and  Isabella,  were  every  where  the  summons  to  arms,  and  a 
bloody  civil  war  desolated  the  country.  Peace  was  at  length  re- 

*  Robertson's  Hist  Ch.  V.  vol.  1.  p.  179.-»Mariftna  Hi&t.  lib.  23.  c.  9. 
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•fUrfilUhed  Hearffkswrver,  mi  im  dt■d^  left  m  1 
dMdf  trantniiuiiig  flie  civwn  id  his  flaiigiaer^  wiw  wnaccord- 
If)|(ly  proclaimed  Queen  of  Castik  at  Ptorciia.  Bot  the  tope- 
nor  fortune  aod  (brce  of  Ferdinmd  md  Isabella,  pieYsdled. 
AlUM* un  IncfTecuial  tixnggkcf  and aoHc  yean  of  citiI  war,  Joaa 
»uhk  into  A  convent,  mstead rf  imi  iidiin^  a  ihnne.  The  deatb 
tif  I'Viillnand's  lather  in  1479,  added  ike  kingdom  of  Arragon, 
UK  well  •«  that  of  Sicily,  to  tlioae  of  Castile  and  Leon,  and* 
H\uU\  now  began  to  stand  higk  in  the  scale  of  European  na- 

lUMU. 

'riio  cunfodoratc  kingdoms  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  a(^ 
IhuMgl)  U)  strict  alliance,  were  not  united.  Each  was  govern- 
v\\  b>  iu  uwu  laws,  and  each  of  the  two  sovereigns  bad  a  se* 
I^Ai  %\w  Cituncll  and  administration.  But  they  were  insqMraUy 
uiiiuhI  \{\  their  common  interests,  always  acung  on  the  same 
|MiiutpU%,  and  promoting  the  same  ends.  The  constitution 
o(  {U^  kingdom  of  Castile,  was  not  essentially  distniguisbed 
Uv4u  ihvMtf  oi  other  feudal  monarchies,  except  in  the  power 
Aikvl  |M'Uklc^v>  of  the  cities.  The  legislative  authority  resided 
\\\  tUo  l\uHc«»  composed  of  the  nobility,  the  dignified  eccle« 
kU^u^Vs  a,  <M\v)  ih^"  representatives  of  the  cities.  The  executive 
\kui  H^  tU«  i^v^^t'rumcnt  was  committed  to  the  king,  but  with 
a  ^^kvu^^Atut?  cxiwmely  limited.  The  number  of  members 
Ivv^u^  V *.»%%%  U^ii>  ¥a  considerable  a  proportion  to  the  whole 
%N»i{.>;,u^   Ks*v»  a»  g*vc  them  a  powerful  influence  in  the 

vV^  s>v  iuaiS  o»  JoSn  h  in  15>0>  the  council  of  regency,  dur- 
u'j:  the  lur  .»ui\  Oi  Tus  son«  was  composed  of  an  equal  number 
ot*  lu  I  !os*  *xU  cf  members  chosen  by  tlie  cities.  The  latter 
>\crc  Aviiuiticvl  to  the  same  rank,  and  invested  with  the  same 
pov.  cr>i  ^s  ;he  prx  Ltes  And  grandees.*  But  although  this  clc- 
\. ;-;.:>  cf  ilie  co:r.nvj.u-,;es*  so  much  above  the  condition  in 
v'.  \ 'i  ::^:y  were  pUccd  in  the  other  European  kingdoms, and 
r r  :  ix'uu™  'n-.portzr.ce  to  wliich  thty  had  attained,  rendered 
tl  0  IvTlJJ  ar  L=:ocrav  y  un->.c  to  cxcluce  them  from  a  considcr- 
^■.  **  >l..*rx:  i:^  t!  e  c  y\irr'ue;;t ;  :iie  acM^rs*  however,  continued 
t-»  .-><crt  in  a  i  1  /.  :-.  ?  i!  »  prMIe^-s  of  their  order,  in  oppo- 
svl.^n  :o  t>.e  rv^j^I  ;:rcrc^  ..Ive.  They  watched  wi^h  vlgil^a^i 
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and  opposed  with  vic:our,  every  measure  of  their  kings,  that 
tended  to  abridge  their  power  or  diminish  their  dignity.  No 
body  of  nobility  in  Europe,  >vas  more  distinguished  for  inde- 
pendence of  spirit  and  haughtiness  of  deportment,  than  that  of 
Castile.  In  their  intercourse  with  their  raonarchs,  the  grandees 
preserved  such  a  consciousness  of  their  rank,  that  they  claim- 
ed it  as  a  privilege,  and  established  it  as  a  custom,  to  remain 
covered  in  the  royal  presence,  and  to  approach  the  sovereign 
rather  as  equals  than  as  subjects.* 

The  constitution  of  Arragon  was  greatly  different  from  that 
of  Castile,  and  indeed  of  every  other  in  ancient  or  modern 
Europe.  The  form  of  the  government  was  monarchical,  but 
its  genius  and  maxims  were  purely  republican.  The  kings, 
who  were  long  elective,  bad  only  the  shadow  of  power ;  the 
exercbe  of  it  resided  solely  in  the  Cortez.  This  supreme 
assembly  was  composed  of  four  orders,  the  nobility  of  the  first 
and  the  second  ranks,  the  representatives  of  the  cities  and 
towns,  and  the  ecclesiastical  order,  consisting  of  the  dignitaries 
of  the  church,  and  the  representatives  of  the  inferior  clergy. 
In  this  great  council  of  the  nation,  no  law  could  pass  without 
the  assent  of  every  single  member.  The  Cortez  alone  had  the 
supreme  power  of  imposing  taxes,  of  declaring  war  or  conclud- 
ing peace,  of  coiDing  money  or  making  any  alteration  in  the 
current  specie,!  of  reviewing  the  proceedings  of  all  inferior 
courts,  of  inspecting  every  department  of  the  administration, 
and  of  redressing  all  grievances.  It  was  also  the  privilege  of 
this  assembly,  not  only  to  make  the  military  levies,  but  also  to 
nominate  the  commanders.  And  in  1503,  when  a  body  of 
troops  was  raised  to  be  employed  in  Italy,  the  Cortez  passed  an 
act,  empowering  the  king  to  appoint  the  officers.^  This  su- 
preme council  of  Arragon  was  annually  convok<ed  until  about 
the  commencement  of  the  fourteenth  century,  when  its  meet- 
ings were  by  a  new  regulation  made  triennial.  The  sittings 
continued  forty  days,  and  the  king  could  neither  dissolve  nor 
prorogue  it  without  its  own  cousent.§ 

•  Robertson's  Hist  Ch.  V  vol.  1.  p  186. 

t  Ger.  Martel  ap.  Robertson's  Hist.  Ch.  V.  vol.  1.  p.  180.^Hier  Blanca 
ap.  Hobertson,  ibid.-^Zurita  Annal  d^ Arragon,  torn.  5.  p.  274. 
t  Ibid.  $  Kobenson's  Uist  Ch.  V.  vol.  I.  p.  18U 
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But  the  most  singular  institution  of  the  Arragones^  goTem* 
mcnt,  was  the  election  of  a  justira  or  supreme  judge,  a  ma- 
(^istrate  whose  office  bore  a  resemblance  to  that  of  the  Epbori 
of  ancient  Sparta.*  This  officer  acted  as  the  protector  cf  the 
people,  and  the  comptroller  of  the  prince.  His  person  was 
saci^d,  and  his  power  was  almost  unlimitted,  not  onl^  in  regu- 
lating the  course  of  justice,  but  in  superintending- the  adminis- 
tration of  government.  It  was  the  prerogative  of  this  magis- 
trate to  inspect  the  conduct  of  the  sovereign,  and  he  could,  by 
his  own  sole  authority,  remove  any  of  the  ministers,  and  call 
thrm  to  account.  But  while  every  department  of  the  adminis- 
traiion  was  subject  to  the  inspection  and  control  of  the  justira, 
he  himself  was  responsible  only  to  the  Cortex,  to  whom,  how- 
ever,  he  was  obliged  to  give  a  rigorous  account  of  his  condact.f 
This  superior  magistrate  was  always  chosen  from  the  class  of 
Cuvalleros,  nearly  answering  to  that  of  the  gentlemen  com- 
moners of  Great  Britain ;  none  of  the  Ricoahombres,  or  gran- 
tiers*  could  be  elected  to  tbe  <^ce  of  justira. 

It  is  particularly  worthy  of  observation,  that  the  laws  of 
Arragon  were  no  less  favourable  to  the  personal  rights  of  in- 
dtviduals>  than  to  constitutiooal  freedom,  in  crimiaal  trials, 
conviction  or  acquittal  could  be  determined  only  by  evidence  ; 
and  by  a  statute  of  1  ^^"^5,  it  was  expressly  prohihilBd  to  pot  any 
subject  to  thr  ioriure.| 

This  circumstance  alone  is  snflfideDt  to  give  an  esalted 
idea  of  the  Arragonese  legislature.  The  use  of  torture  was, 
in  that  age*  sanctioned  by  the  laws  oi  every  other  nation  in 
Europe.  Even  in  England,  at  preaent  the  land  of  freedom 
and  of  equitable  Uws»  that  di^Kr>^V^^  mode  of  eyaminalinn  was 
not  then  unknown.  From  a  camparisoo  of  the  most  authen- 
tic Spanish  records,  with  those  of  other  countries,  it  is  evident 
that  the  rights  of  the  people,  personal  as  well  as  political, 
were  more  extensive,  more  accurately  defined,  and  better  un- 
derstood than  in  any  other  kingdom  of  Europe.^  The  other 
petty  monarchies  of  Spain,  while  they  existed,  akhough  they 
exhibited  several  circumstantiil  peculLirtdcs,  were  modelled 

•  Robcrtsoa**  Hist.  Cb.  V.  toL  1.  p.  182. 

1 3ureta  AiuaL  dT Am^on«  tDm.  6.  t  '^^  ^c*  ^ 

(^  Rcb«:rc§oo^  Ubst.  Ch.  Y.  voL  L  pL  41$»  note  J3. 
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on  the  same  fundamentol  principles  as  the  kingdoms  of  Cas- 
tile and  Arragon.  In  all  of  them,  the  aristocracy  was  almost 
independent  of  the  crown  :  j:he  immunities  and  power  of  the 
cities  were  considerable  :  the  authority  of  the  sovereign  was 
too  much  limited. 

Ferdinand  and  Isabella  finding  themselves  at  the  bead  of 
the  two  confederated  monarchies  of  Spain,  and  free  from  do- 
mestic wars,  resumed  the  undertaking  which  their  predeces- 
sors had  attempted  With  little  success.     The  abilities  and  ad- 
dress of  Ferdinand  were  such  as  qualified  him  extremely  well 
for  the  task.     The  first  and  principal  object  of  his  policy  was 
to  reduce  within  more  moderate  bounds  the  overgrown  power 
and  exorbitant  pretensions  of  the  nobles.    For  this  purpose  he 
used  every  means  that  his  profound  sagacity  could  devise,  or 
his  poMer  carry  into  effect.     Under  various  pretexts,  and  in 
consequence  of  decisions  of  the  courts  of  law,  be  vf  rested  from 
many  of  them  a  considerable  part  of  their  lands,  as  being  ex- 
torted from  weak  monarchs,  especially  from  Henry  IV.  bis 
predecessor.  He  employed  several  persons  of  inferior  extrac-  ' 
tion  in  different  departments  of  the  administration,  and  pro- 
moted to  offices  of  honour  and  emolument  commoners  devoted 
to  iiis  interest.*     The  annexation  of  the  grand  masterships  of 
the  niilitury  orders  of  St.  Jago,  Calatrava,  and  Alcantara,  to  the 
crown,  was  another  expedient  by  which  Ferdinand  augmented 
his  revenues  as  well  as  his  power.     These  orders,  like  those 
of  the  Knights  Templars  and  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem,  had 
been  instituted  for  the  purpose  cf  waging  perpetual  war  against 
the  Moors.    The  order  of  St.  Jago  possessed  eighty-four  com- 
manderies,  and  200  priories^  besides  other  benefices ;  and  could 
bring  into  the  field  1000  men  at  arros.t    The  grand  master, 
who  had  the  command  of  these  troops,  with  the  administration 
of  such  revenues,  and  the  disposal  of  so  many  offices,  was  the 
person  next  in  power  to  the  king ;  and  his  influence  was,  in- 
deed, formidable  to  the  crown.    The  other  two  orders,  though 
inferior  to  that  of  St.  Jago  in  wealth  and  consequence,  were 

*  Zurita  Anna),  d* Arragon,  torn.  6. 
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rery  considerable.  The  government  of  these  fraternities  was 
in  the  disposal  of  their  respective  members,  and  FerdiDand, 
by  a  train  of  measures  sagaciously  planned  and  resolutely  exe- 
cutedf  prevailed  on  the  knights  of  each  order  to  confer  the 
grand  mastership  on  himself  and  Isabella.*  This  election  was 
sanctioned  bj  papal  authority,  and  the  annexation  of  these 
grand  masterships  to  the  crown  was,  in  process  of  time,  ren- 
dered  perpetual.f 

In  the  grand  enterprise  of  weakening  the  feudal  system,  and 
of  abolishing  the  baronial  jurisdictions,  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  kingdom  of  Arragon  afforded  to  Ferdinand  an  * 
advantage  unknown  in  other  countries.  If  Spain  enjoyed  more 
liberty,  it  was  also  the  seat  of  greater  disorders  than  any  coun- 
try of  Europe.  The  incessant  hostilities  with  the  Moors,  the 
want  of  discipline  and  subordination  among  the  troops,  the 
frequent  civil  wars  between  the  kings  and  the  nobility,  as  well 
as  those  which  the  barons  carried  on  against  one  another,  had 
filled  every  province  with  violence  and  rapine.  Troops  of 
banditti  ranged  over  every  part  of  the  country.  Pillage  and 
murder  became  so  common,  as  wholly  to  interrupt  commerce* 
and  in  a  great  measure  to  suspend  all  intercourse  between  the 
different  cities.  A  Spanish  historian  of  distinguished  authen- 
ticity and  eminence,  gives  such  a  description  of  the  frequency 
of  robbery,  murder,  and  every  kind  of  depredation  and  vio- 
lence, in  all  the  provinces  of  Spain,  as  excites  an  idea  of  the 
most  ferocious  state  of  anarchy,  f  The  feudal  lords  exercised 
the  authority  of  sovereigns,  in  their  respective  teiTitories ;  but 
interior  police  was  very  little  the  object  of  their  attention,  and 
even  had  not  that  been  the  case,  their  administration  of  jusdce 
was  too  weak  to  put  a  stop  to  these  disorders.  In  this  tre- 
mendous state  of  internal  confusion,  self  preservation  impelled 
the  cities  to  have  recourse  to  an  extraordinary  remedy.  About 
the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  cities  of  Arragon 
formed  themselves  into  an  association,  distinguished  by  the 
name  of  San  Hermandad,  or  the  holy  brotherhood.  Each  city 
paid  a  certain  contribution  to  the  common  fund.     With  this 

•  Marian.  Hist.  lib.  25.  ch.  5. 
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they  raised  considerable  bodies  of  troops^  whose  sole  employ- 
ment was  the  protection  of  travellers  and  the  pursuit  of  rob- 
bers. They  also  appointed  judges,  and  opened  courts  in  dif*- 
ferent  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  but  they  confined  their  jurisdic- 
tion solely  to  violations  of  the  public  peace^  all  other- cases 
being  left  to  the  ordinary  course  of  legal  decision.  Whoever 
was  guilty  of  robbery,  murder,  or  any  other  act  of  violence) 
and  was  seized  by  the  troops  of  the  brotherhood,  was  canned 
])efore  their  judges,  who,  without  paying  any  regard  to  the  ex- 
clusive jurisdiction  which  the  lord  of  the  place  might  claim,  and 
who  was  sometimes  the  author  or  abettor  of  the  injustice,  pro- 
ceeded to  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  the  criminal.  By  this 
prompt  and  decisive  administration  of  justice,  social  order  was 
restored.  The  nobles  had  long  muonured  against  this  salu- 
tary institution,  they  complained  of  it  as  an  encroachment  on 
their  baronial  jurisdiction,  which  they  considered  as  the  most 
honourable  distinction  of  their  order,  and  repeatedly  attempt- 
ed to  procure  its  abolition.*  But  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  sen- 
sible not  only  of  the  beneficial  effects  of  the  Hermandad,  on 
the  police  of  the  country,  but  also  of  its  tendency  to  abridge 
and  gradually  to  annihilate  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the 
nobles,  supported  the  institution  with  the  whole  force  of  royal 
authority,  and  concerted  their  measures  with  such  address  as 
to  procure  its  introduction  into  Castile.  Thus,  under  the  sole 
pretext  of  providing  for  the  public  safety,  these  sagacious  so- 
vereigns at  the  same  time  extended  the  royal  prerogative. 

The  conduct  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  in  giving  vigour  to 
civil  government,  and  securing  their  subjects  from  violence, 
was  highly  laudable.  Happy  would  it  have  been  for  Spain,  if 
all  their  measures  had  deserved  similar  praise.  But  unfortu* 
nately  an  intemperate  zeal  induced  them  to  establish  the  in- 
famous court  of  inquisition,  an  ecclesiastical  tribunal,  of  which 
the  proceedings  are  equally  opposite  to  the  dictates  of  religion 
and  the  principles  of  equity.  While  this  infernal  institution 
was  calculated  to  depress  and  barbarise  Spain,  a  concurrence 
of  circumstances  tended  to  the  aggrandizement  of  th«t  mo- 
narchy. 

*  Zunta  Anoal.  d'AmgoDi  torn.  4. 


the  conqiiesl  of  the  Mooroh 
Seville,  and  SamgoaM,  about  the  mkidie  of  the  i 
taiy,  the  Mahomebui  power  io  Spain  was  i 
gh  huc;dofli  of  Gmiada.    Soood  polkj, »  wcil 
seal, unpeHed  Ferdinand  andlsabelhtoi 
I  cvety  thing  teemed  tofitTour  the  project. 

1  was  a  prey  to  inteitine  commotaooa, 
Fefdtaand,«c  the  bead  of  his  troops,  entered  its  i 
carried  on  tiie  war  with  rapid  success,  ahhoogh  he 
a  ligoroos  oppontion.    Isftbelfe  accompanied  him  ■ 
^speffitkoa ;  and  both  were  in  great  danger  at  the  *. 
Malaga     That  important  city,  after  a  Tigorans  i 
tahen  in  1487.     Bn^a  was  two  years  after  rednccd, 
■at  withom  great  loss.    The  Moorish  usurper  AlzicaL, 
httd  deUiraned  his  brother,  Alboul  Hassan,  and  ImI1 
been  cspcfled  by  his  nephew,  Abou-Abdallah,  engaged  in  die 
acnice  of  the  Christians,  to  whom  he  delirertd  op  ( 
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i^nfinand  aad  Isabella,  having  reduced  every  other 
«f  na^nriance  in  the  kingdom,  at  last  undertook  the  siege  off 
CifBMiifc  the  capitd.  The  Moorish  king,  Abdallah,  made  a 
ti^«rwns  dcfcace ;  hot  after  sustaining  a  siege  of  eight  monthSy 
^nn  eMiged  to  sureodcr  the  city  by  a  capitulation,  which  sc- 
c«7y^  tar  Kim9r2f  a  decent  revenue,  and  to  the  inhabitants  the 
fttiMiJ.iiai  of  their  pn>peny,the  use  of  their  laws,  and  the  ex- 
cfvsbe  of  their  religion.  It  seems,  however,  that  the  Moon 
ri:her  experienctd  or  apprehended  the  Lijustice  of  their  con- 
fjxierwrs.  Xo  (ewer  than  1 7,000  families  are  supposed  to  have 
retired  to  the  of^posite  continent  of  Africa,  and  from  this  emi- 
gr»;k«  the  pimtical  states  of  Barbury  date  their  commence* 
fneni.  The  city  of  Grenada,  at  the  time  of  its  surrender  to 
the  ChriMiAn»i  was  extremely  opulent  and  fiourishiug,  and  is 
said  to  have  contjJ-^eJ  200,000  inhabiiaiits.*  Tc  deum  was 
sung  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  at  London,  on  occasion  of  this 
conquest  of  their  Catholic  Majesties,  a  title  conferred  by  the 
Pope  on  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  and  continued  to  their  suc- 
cessors.   Grenada  was  taken  in  1492.    The  reduction  of  this 

•And.  IIist.Com.ToL  l.p.  533. 
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last  Moorish  kingdom  in  Spdsi  occupied  the  arms  of  Caatile 
and  Arra^on  nearly  nine  years,  before  it  was  accomplished. 
Thus  ended  the  empire  of  the  Arabs  io  Spain,  after  having 
subsisted  during  the  space  of  almost  ei^ht  centuries,  of  whicht 
at  least,  540  years,  from  710,  when  their  invasion  took  pfatce, 
tUl  the  conquest  of  SoviHe  by  the  Spaniards,  had  been  a  time 
of  perpetual  war  between  the  two  nations.  It  is  said,  that  no 
fewer  than  3700  battles  were  ibught  before  the  last  Moorish 
kingdom  was  subrltied.  Mailing  every  allowance  for  the  pom* 
pous  style  of  the  Spanish  historians,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  this  was  the  longest  and  most  determined  national  contest 
recorded  in  the  annals  of  the  world ;  and  that,  in  recovering 
their  country,  the  Spaniards,  displayed  a  vigour  and  persever- 
ance, to  which  neither  ancient  nor  modem  history  a£R>rds  any- 
parallel. 

The  conquest  of  Grenada  was  followed  by  a  measure  of  the 
most  cruel  and  insane  fiolicy,  the  expulsion,  or  rather  the  pil- 
lage and  banishment  of  the  Jews.  This  gave  a  violent  check 
to  the  commerce  of  Spain,  which  was  almost  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  these  people.  The  injury  done  to  the  population  of 
the  country  was  also  considerable.  It  is  impossible  to  state 
the  precise  number  of  Jews,  who,  in  one  year,  1499,  were  ex- 
{»elled  or  massacred  ;  but  by  the  most  moderate  estimates  it 
is  generally  fiiced  at  about  800,000  persons.*  Thus  did  the 
sanguinary  policy  and  intolerant  zeal  of  Ferdinand  depopuUte 
and  impoverish  Spain,  and  counterbalance  the  advantages  aris- 
ing from  the  reunion  of  all  its  provinces.  About  this  time  a 
treaty  of  marriage  was  concluded  between  Joanna,  daughter 
atui  sole  heiress  of  their  Catholic  Majesties,  and  Philip,  Arch- 
duke of  Austria,  son  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  and  sove- 
reign of  the  Netherlands.  The  year  1493,  forms  a  memora- 
ble epoch  in  the  history  of  Spain.  In  that  year  Grenada  was 
conquered,  and  America  discovered.  Never  did  a  concur- 
rence of  more  fortunate  events  mark  the  annals  of  any  coun- 
try. Providence  afforded  every  means  of  aggrandieing  the 
Spanish  monarchy,  bad  its  rulers  known  how  to  make  a  right 
use  of  its  blessings. 

•  Brougham  Col.  Pol.  vol.  1.  book  1.  sect.  3. 
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Ubdh,  Qaem  of  Caitilc,  died  in  1504,  and  Jcnm  the 
beifCMy  wife  of  cJbe  Aichdnke  Phifip»  bein^  b  cooscqaence 
of  a  aclmrholy  diaonkr,  rendered  unfit  tof  gorerning,  she 
^pointed  Ferdioand,  her  huiband,  regent  of  the  kingdom, 
until  the  maturity  of  their  grmdaao,  Charles,  afterwards  the 
finnoua  Charles  V.  She  heqnearhed  to  him  at  the  same  time 
Inlf  of  the  rerenoes  arising  from  the  recent  discoveries,  and 
the  grand  masterships  of  the  three  military  orders,  which,  in 
Castile  as  well  as  in  Arragon,  had  bqien  annexed  to  the 
crown.*  Isabella  hadf  daring  her  whole  reign,  enjoyed  the 
love  of  her  subjects,  and  her  death  was  long  and  sincerely 
regretted.  On  many  occasions  her  gentle  disposition  served 
to  check  the  stern  austeri^  of  Ferdinand.  If  she  joined  too 
readily  in  the  persecution  of  the  Jews  and  the  Moors,  some 
alk>wance  must  be  made  for  the  spirit  of  the  times.  Wisdom 
and  virtue  were  the  distinguishing  traits  of  her  character,  and 
her  memory  is. celebrated  by  the  Spanish  historians  in  justly 
deserved  encomiums.f 

Joanna  being  immediately  proclaimed  Queen  of  Castile, 
Ferdinand,  her  father,  assumed  the  regency.  But  his  max- 
ims of  government  having  never,  been  agreeable  to  the  Casti- 
liansy  a  formidable  party  was  formed  against  him  ;  and,  after 
employing  in  vain  all  the  artifice  and  policy  of  which  he  was 
so  consummate  a  master,  he  was  at  last  obliged  to  resign  the 
regency  to  his  son-in-law,  the  archduke.^  This  prince,  how- 
ever, dying  soon  after,  Ferdinand  and  the  Emperor  Maximi- 
lian became  competitors  for  the  regency,  but  the  influence  of 
Cardinal  Ximenes,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  who  represented  the 
propriety  of  choosing  for  regent  a  native  prince  of  such  expe- 
rience as  Ferdinand,  in  preference  to  a  foreigner,  determined 
the  matter  in  his  favour, 

Ferdinand  died  in  1516,  leaving  his  grandson,  Charles  V. 
sole  heir  of  the  kingdoms  of  Naples,  Sicily,  Sardinia,  Castile, 
and  Arragon.  Cardinal  Ximenes,  archbishop  of  Toledo,  was» 
by  the  will  of  Ferdinand,  appobted  sole  regent  of  Castile,  un. 

♦  Herreras  Hist.  torn.  8.— Mariana  Hist  lib.  28.  cap.  11. 
t  Peter  Martyr  Ep.  p.  279.  ap.  Robertson's  Hist.  Charles  V.  vol  ]. 
bookl. 
4  Marian,  lib.  28.  ch.  19.*ZuriU  Annal.  d' Arragon,  torn.  6. 
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til  the  arrival  of  his  grandson.  This  minister,  whose  charac- 
ter is  equally  illustrious  and  singular,  was  originally  a  friar  of 
the  Franciscan  order,  one  of  the  most  rigid  in  the  Roman 
church.  He  united  to  the  punctilious  devotion  of  a  monk,  the 
abilities  of  a  consummate  statesman,  and  even  those  of  a  mili- 
tary commander.  In  the  reign  of  Ferdinand,  he  conducted  in 
person  an  army  against  the  Moors  of  Barbary,  where  he  re. 
duced  Oran  and  other  places  of  importance,  and  annexed  con- 
siderable conquests  to  the  crown  of  Castile.  His  magnificent 
generosity  on  this  occasion  was  still  more  extraordinary  :  he 
defrayed  the  whole  expense  of  the  expedition  out  of  his  ar- 
chiepiscopal  revenues.  The  cardinal,  although,  from  his  ad- 
vanced age,  he  could  not  expect  long  to  enjoy  his  authority, 
resolved  to  employ  the  short  time  of  its  continuance  in  de- 
pressing the  power  of  the  nobles.*  Great  as  the  attempt 
might  seem,  some  circumstances  in  his  situation  promised 
him  greater  success  than  any  of  the  kings  of  Castile  could 
have  expected.  By  a  strict  osconomy  in  the  management  of 
the  vast  revenues  of  his  archbishoprick,  he  was  master  of  more 
ready  money  than  the  crown  could  ever  command,  while  his 
charity,  munificence,  and  reputation,  both  for  wisdom  and 
sanctity,  rendered  him  the  idol  of  the  people. 

One  of  his  first  measures  was  to  take  into  pay  a  good  body 
of  troops,  with  which  he  defeated  every  attempt  to  revolt,  and 
reduced  the  Castilian  grandees  to  acts  of  submission  very  mor- 
tifying to  their  haughty  spirit.  In  the  next  place  he  issued 
orders  to  every  city  in  Castile,  requiring  them  to  enrol  and 
train  to  arms,  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  a  certain  number  of 
their  inhabitants,  promising  at  the  same  time,.to  such  as  en- 
listed in  this  militia,  an  exemption  from  all  taxes.  The  ne- 
cessity of  having  an  armed  force  ready  to  repel  the  incursions 
of  the  piratical  Moors  of  Barbary,  which  now  became  fre- 
quent, furnished  him  with  a  plausible  pretext  for  this  rigorous 
measure. 

The  feudal  nobility,  however,  soon  began  to  perceive  that 
the  reduction  of  their  power  was  his  principal  object.  They 
excited  the  cities  to  refuse  obedience  to  the  minister's  order, 
representing  it  as  incompatible  with  their  charters  and  privi- 

•Mariana  Hist.  liv.  29.  ch.  18. 
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Icyes.    The  ftbroi  vas  widdf  spreiiL    Vallsdolid,  Boiigost 
and  MvenJ  other  cities  rose  in  open  rebeliion  ;  and  some  of 
the  gnndees  declared  ibemselres  their  protectors.   Ximenes, 
hoveirer,  continued  firm  and  undaunted  amidst  the  geoersl 
convulsioo,  and  partly  bf  persuasion,  partly  by  terror,  brought 
an  the  refractory  cities  to  compliance.*     Having  thus  proved 
successfiil  in  reducing  the  exortnunt  power  of  the  nobles,  he 
resotved  to  attack  their  iroinense  possessions,  by  a  resumption 
of  the  crown  lands.   The  righu  by  which  they  were  held  were 
m  many  cases  extremely  defective,  being  often  founded  only 
on  socceasfitl  usurpation,  which  the  crown  had  been  too  weak 
to  oppose.     But  as  these  encroachments  were  almost  coeral 
with  the  government  itself,  an  inquiry  carried  back  to  their 
origin  would  have  been  impraciicdble,  and,  as  it  would  have 
stripped  eveqr  nobleman  in  Spain  of  a  great  part  of  Vhs  pos« 
sessions,  it  must  have  excited  a  general  revolL   The  cardinal, 
therefore,  who  was  not  less  prudent  than  enterprising,  confin* 
cd  himself  to  the  preceding  reign,  and  at  once  resumed  what- 
ever  bad  been  alienated  during  that  period.    The  effect  of 
these  revocations  extended  to  many  of  the  grandees  of  the 
highest  rank ;  for  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  having  been  raised  to 
the  throne  of  Castile  by  a  powerful  Action  of  the  nobles,  had 
been  obligeil  to  reward  their  adherents  by  liberal  alienations 
of  the  royal  demesnes.   The  addition  made  to  the  revenue  by 
these  resumptions,  enabled  the  cardinal  not  only  to  discharge 
the  debts,  which  Ferdinand  had  incurred,  and  to  remit  consi. 
derable  sums  to  Charles,  but  also  to  pay  his  new  militia,  aiAl 
to  establish  magazines,  more  numerous  and  better  furnished 
with  warlike  stores  than  Spain  had  ever  before  possessed. 

The  nobles,  every  day  more  alarmed,  began  seriously  to 
think  of  providing  for  the  security  of  their  order.  Desperate 
resolutions  were  formed,  but  before  they  proceeded  to  extre- 
mities, they  thought  it  requisite  to  examine  the  powers  by 
which  the  cardinal  archbishop  exercised  sue  It  high  authority.  . 
The  admiral  of  Castile,  the  Duke  dc  Infantado,  and  the  Conde 
de  Benevento,  three  of  the  principal  grandees  were  deputed 
for  that  purpose.     The  cardinal  received  them  with  civility, 

•  Gomarius  and  P.Mart.  ap.  Robert.  Hist.  Ch.  V.  vol.  2.  book  l.p.  45, 
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and  shewed  them  the  testament  of  Ferdinand,  with  its  ratifi- 
cation by  Charles.  These  not  seeming  to  satisfy  them,  he 
used  a  more  effectual  mode  of  reasoning.  Conducting  them 
to  a  balcony,  from  whence  they  had  a  view  of  a  large  body  of 
troops  under  arms,  with  a  formidable  train  of  artillery,  ^^  With 
these,"  said  he, "  I  govern  Castile  ;  and  with  these  I  will  go- 
vern it,  until  the  king,  your  master  and  mine,  sh^U  come  to 
take  possession  of  the  kingdom."*  A  decluration  so  bold  ^ud. 
decisive  silenced  all  opposition,  and  the  cardinal  maintained 
his  authority.  On  the  arrival  of  Charles  in  Sp<dn,  Ximenes, 
hastening  to  the  coast  to  receive  his  sovereign,  fell  dange- 
rously ill  of  a  disorder  supposed  to  have  been  the  effect  of 
poison.  This  accident  retarding  his  journey,  he  wrote  to 
Charles  with  his  usual  boldness,  advising  him  to  dismiss  his 
Flemish  courtiers,  whose  numbers  and  Influence  already  gave 
umbrage  to  the  Spaniards,  and  earnestly  requesting  an  inter- 
view that  he  might  inform  him  of  the  state  of  the  nation,  and 
the  temper  of  his  subjects.  This  interview,  however,  both  the 
Flemish  and  Spanish  courtiers  anxiously  endeavoured  to  pre- 
vent, and  they  had  the  address  to  keep  Charles  constantly  at 
a  distance  from  Aranda,  where  the  cardinal  then  was  ;  Xi- 
menes  seeing  himself  neglected,  did  not  bear  this  treatment 
with  his  usual  fortitude.  He  had  expected  a  more  grateful 
return  from  a.  prince,  to  whom  he  delivered  a  kingdom  more 
flourishing  than  it  had  ever  been  in  any  former  aige,  and  au- 
thority more  extensive  and  better  established  than  any  of  his 
ancestors  had  ever  possessed.  Conscious  of  his  own  merit, 
he  could  not  refrain  from  giving  vent  sometimes  to  indigna- 
tion and  complaint.  He  lamented  the  fate  of  his  country,  and 
foretold  the  calamities  to  which  it  would  be  exposed  from  the 
insolence,  the  rapaciousness  and  the  ignorance  of  foreigners,  a 
prediction  which  has  been  but  too  fully  accomplished.  While 
the  mind  of  this  great  man  was  contemplating  so  melancholy 
a  prospect,  he  received  a  letter  from  Charles,  genteelly  dis- 
missing him  from  his  councils,  under  pretence  of  easing  his 
age  from  that  burden  which  he  had  so  ably  sustained.  He 
expired  a  few  hours  after  experiencing  this  instance  of  ingra- 
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titudet  tnd  hittoruinftt  ever  Cond  of  asslgnuig  causes  for  the 
doath  of  illustrious  personages,  consider  the  reception  of  this 
letter  as  fatal  to  the  minister.*  Bat  it  is  neither  impossible 
nor  improbable  that  an  old  roan  of  eighty,  who  had  for  some 
time  been  dangerously  ill,  might  have  died,  even  if  he  had  not 
been  dismissed  from  the  ministry. 

Cardinal  Xtmenes  was  not  only  a  great  but  an  extraordinary 
man.  Although  honoured  with  a  cardinal's  hat,  and  promoc* 
eU  to  the  archbishoprick  of  Toledo^  which,  next  to  the  papacy, 
is  the  richest  ecclesiastical  dignity  in  the  Christian  worldy  and 
al«<»  4p;K>uUtfd  to  the  regency  of  Castile,  he  presenred  in  a 
c\Hit^  the  s^me  austerity  of  manners  that  distinguished  him  in 
th<  ^U^>>trr.  Although  he  displayed  in  public  the  raagnifi- 
^ntuiX^  bcco(\xiug  his  station,  he  still  retained  lus  monastic  se- 
^ru\ «  wtMirutg  uiHlcr  his  pbotlEcal  roties,the  course  Irock  of 
S;.  V  DOKis*  dLud  hur  cloth  instead  of  linen.  In  all  his 
it^^^  he  trjk^t'Ucd  CO  i^MdC*  scd  always  slept  io  his  habity  i 
t\\N;i:c»;t>  ctt  th^-  ^rvHXQii  or  on  bonrdsy  scaicclj  ever  in  a  bed. 
t^vr^  C4«  h«  cc«<cni;cU  biass  m  pcrsoo, couecnited acvenl 
Iks.i^>  t^  l^^jLte  %kvvacQ«  aod  even  aUoocd  some  tims  aa 
K.^'»  ;  Nt  nr^c.^Sv  ^n^'^accd  tike  couccii,  received  ami  read 
^'^  ;V^vr>  ipfocvt.c^i  ^>  o-ow  ci>xucd  ktters  md 
i(*%2  vvnM.  ii.av:<T  ^l^^s^  «}'«ai  imnrfgsire  i&speccixw  afi 
s  «  .X  <kn  <>^j.:i^#;-u  4irvi  aL^.rarr,  Er^frr  BMaaacflC  of  his  i 
«v&.x  i  .s>i  v(^  « .-^  k  itrrtvu;^  tfic^^uv^SKscs  ;  jnd  evvi  ia  i 
«^v.t  4i^*v  ^u>  '«a.^r*Cv:>  42);»^v:\u  .v  :u  ^u:>^esa  j^pcareii  « 

>,-».. vi..>i  *.«*^  ^a<^  "— >i  7c^:<:."4.  .n^  ina  iqj»jrmi&,  HLs  cxaea- 
N-*\,'  ^v' j.-^>w  .t.»»ti»,v:  ^ia^;  A*:ii  3i*,c".  ic-aic  icagaiea»  AH  his 
s  ..tew  «v  V  x^^.  4.:vk  ."•  *  ^  •  -^*  -si'^  -^  -2.^  steasores  .oscbvsc. 

v«.\««iivvM  j.«..i.v>5*  A^"L-.>v'M.v-;  .Via  ii»' r  -Euuni  3i  suniise 
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of  his  projects^  during  bis  short  regency  of  twenty  months, 
are  proofs  of  his  sagacity  in  council^  his  prudence  in  conduct, 
and  his  boldness  in  execution.  To  all  these  qualifications,  he 
joined  the  rare  merit  of  perfect  disinterestedness  :  all  his 
schemes  had  no  other  object  than  the  good  of  his  country. 
His  reputation  is  still  high  in  Spain,  both  for  wisdom  and 
sanctity  :  and  he  is  the  only  prime  minister  mentioned  in  his- 
tory whom  the  people  reverenced  as  a  saint.* 

The  loss  of  such  a  man  as  Cardinal  Ximenes,  would  at  any 
time  have  been  a  public  misfortune  ;  but  it  was  peculiarly  so 
at  this  juncture.  Charles,  young  and  inexperienced,  was  over- 
ruled by  his  Flemish  courtiers,  and  wanted  a  bold  and  prudent 
minister,  who  equally  zealous  for  the  just  prerogative  of  the 
crown  and  the  rational  liberties  of  the  people,  might  have  held 
with  a  steady  band  the  balance  between  the  ambition  of  the 
prince,  and  the  licentious  turbulence  of  the  subjects.  The 
whole  time  of  the  king's  stay  in  Spain,  exhibited  a  scene  of 
continual  opposition  between  the  court  and  the  country.  The 
partiality  of  Charles  to  his  countrymen,  the  Flemings,  first 
gave  rise  to  the  public  disturbances.  These  foreigners  were 
advanced  to  offices  of  trust  and  emolument,  and  they  either 
engrossed  or  publicly  sold  all  honours  and  benefices.  They 
vied  with  one  another  in  all  the  refinements  of  extortion  and 
venality,  and  an  historian  of  unbiassed  veracity  asserts,  that  in 
the  course  of  ten  months  the  Flemings  remitted  into  the  low 
countries,  the  enormous  sum  of  1,100,000  ducats.f  The  no- 
mination of  William  de  Croy,  a  young  Fleming  not  of  canoni- 
cal age,  to  the  archbishoprick  of  Toledo,  exasperated  the 
Spaniards  still  more  than  all  these  exactions.  Both  clergy 
and  laity,  regarded  this  elevation  of  a  foreigner  to  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  dignity,  and  the  richest  benefice  in  the  kingdom, 
as  an  injury  and  an  insult  to  the  whole  nation.  The  Spaniards 
being  thus  incensed  against  the  administration,  resolved  to  op« 
pose  its  measures.  Charles  went  from  province  to  province 
assembling  the  Cortes,  always  demanding  money,  and  con- 
stantly meeting  with  studied  delay  or  positive  refusal.    The 
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^  ^Umsti^iked  Uetr  order;  *jm  tJhdr  wi of  vii^oor wis  saf- 
ficietitly  «M<ie  op  by  the  re«o£uaoB  of  the  comiwrtw  Toledo, 
Hegoirttt  Scvtlkt  and  iereraJ  o  :«er  cities  caieicd  iMDa  confe- 
derscf  {or  tbe  pretcrration  of  their  riglHs  xid  pmile^cs. 

The  election  of  Charles  to  the  imperial  dignity  senrcd  only 
to  increase  the  dissatisCaction  of  his  Spanish  subjects.  Motr 
honourable  sooirer  it  might  be  to  the  monarch,  they  consider- 
ed It  highly  detrimental  to  the  kingdom,  which  woold  be  con- 
ttldered  as  a  province,  and  be  governed  by  a  viceroy.  They 
saw  thut  their  blood  must  be  shed,  and  their  treasures  exhaust- 
ed by  wars,  in  which  the  nation  had  no  concern,  and  that  Spain 
would  bo  Inevitably  plunged  in  the  chaos  of  Italian  and  Ger- 
niAn  politici.  No  sooner  was  it  known  that  Charles  intended 
to  leitvo  the  kingdom  than  several  cities  of  the  first  rank  re- 
monstrated against  the  measure.  The  king  summoned  tbe 
CurtcK  of  Castile  to  meet  at  Compostella  in  Gallicia,  not  for  the 
purpuHo  of  redreabing  grievances,  but  in  order  to  obtain  money. 
The  temper  of  the  nation,  however,  indicated  a  strong  opposi- 
tion to  the  court  Toledo  sent  deputies  to  protest  agsdnst 
holiUng  the  Cortea  in  so  distant  a  province.  The  representa- 
tives ul'  Salamanca,  on  the  same  account,  refused  the  oaths  of 
lillegiance  s  and  those  of  Toro,  Madrid,  and  Cordova,  protested 
a^ttiust  any  grant  of  money.  At  the  same  time,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Valencia  excited  by  the  sermons  of  a  seditious  monk, 
n»9  in  arms  and  expelUd  the  nobility.  In  the  Cortez,  how- 
'ev«»r,  the  aristocratic a1  papty,  jealous  of  that  spirit  of  indepen- 
dence which  they  saw  rising  among  the  commons,  £ivoured 
the  pretensions  of  the  court,  and  in  contempt  of  the  general 
jitiuc  of  the  n;]ition«  a  donutive  was  granted.*  The  Cortez, 
however  pw&ented  a  petition  for  the  redress  of  those  gricvan- 
ce»%  of  which  all  ranks  of  people  complained.  But  Charles 
hj^xuj^  oUjuuevi  their  money>  paid  Uide  regard  to  their  peti- 
vwa^auU  hA\n»g  appointed  viceroys  fur  the  goversflKent  of  the 
!vu»  tv'vMU,  immeviia;cly  departed  for  Germany. 

VUc  deiMrture  of  the  moiTarch  was  soon  foilowed  by  a  civil 
\>sVt\  which  icscrvv-s  lo  l>e  n:r»aritsvl  as  cxi:r:.:i:if^  :hc  state  of 
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Spain  in-that  age,  and  evincing  the  high  notions  of  liberty 
which  the  Spaniards  then  entertained.  No  sooner  was  it 
known  that  the  Cortez  had  granted  money  to  the  king^  than 
an  universal  indignation  was  excited.  The  citizens  of  Toledo, 
who  considered  themselves  as  guardians  of  the  rights  of  the 
Castilian  commons,  flew  to  arms,  seized  the  gates  of  the  city 
and  attacked  the  al-cazar,  or  castle,  which  they  soon  obliged 
to  surrender.  They  deprived  of  all  authority,  every  person 
who  was  suspected  of  attachment  to  the  court,  established  a 
democratical  government  composed  of  deputies  from  the  se- 
veral parishes,  and  levied  tmops  for  their  defence.  The  prin- 
cipal leader  of  the  people  was  Don  John  de  Padilla,  a  young 
nobleman  of  great  courage,  talents  and  ambition.  The  citizens 
of  Segovia  massacred  Tordesillas,  one  of  their  representatives, 
who  had  voted  for  the  pecuniary  grant,  and  hung  his  body  on 
the  common  gallows.  Burgos,  Zamora,  and  several  other 
cities  manifested  the  same  spirit,  and  though  their  representa- 
tives had  saved  themselves  by  a  timely  flight  they  were  hang- 
ed in  effigy,  their  houses  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  their 
goods  destroyed.* 

^  Cardinal  Adrian,  of  Utrecht,  regent  of  Spain,  who  then  re- 
sided at  Valladolid,  assembled  the  council  in  order  to  delibe- 
rate on  the  subject  of  these  insurrections.  The  opinions  of 
the  members  were  for  some  time  divided  on  the  preference 
to  be  given  to  coercive  or  to  conciliatory  measures  ;  but  those 
of  coercion  were  warmly  supported  by  the  archbishop  of  Gra- 
nada, and  finally  adopted  by  the  regent.  Rohquillo,  one  of 
the  king's  judges,  was  sent  with  a  body  of  troops  to  Segovia, 
in  order  to  examine  the  affair;  but  the  inhabitants  instantly 
took  arms  and  shut  their  gates.  Ronquillo  denounced  them 
rebels  and  outlaws,  and  blockaded  the  city,  fiut  they  defend- 
ed themselves  with  great  bravery,  and  reinforcements  arriving 
from  Toledo  under  the  command  of  Padilla,  Che  besiegers 
were  obliged  to  retire  with  the  loss  of  their  baggage  and  mili- 
tary chest.  Fonseca  commander  in  chief  of  the  forces  of  Cas- 
tile, was  then  ordered  to  besiege  Segovia  in  form,  fiut  for 
that  purpose  artillery  was  necessary,  and  in  oi-der  to  acquire 

•  Sandoval  Hist^  Ch.  V.  p.  102,  103. 
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n  ^MtUfmi^  tnmkf  tbe  fcaefal  iwltcd  to  idae  ih»  town  ol 
Ma4mi  4d  Ciwpo,  wliefe  Catdiaal  XimcDes  had  J^tAfj^rtti^ 
ft  tMi  mmpofic  oC  military  ttOKt.  His  troops  were  lefMised 
hf  ili«  tohsbitaiiu ;  bot  hefonnd  means  to  set  fire  to  the  town, 
wtikch  was  almost  toully  consumed.  Medina  del  Campo  was 
then  one  of  the  most  considerable  towns  in  Spain,  being  tlie 
grost  mart  for  the  manufactures  of  Segoyia,  and  seveml  other 
clilett  I  and  at  the  warehouses  were  then  filled  with  goods  for 
the  approaching  fair,  the  loss  was  extremely  great  and  oni- 
verialty  felt**  The  impression  which  this  loss  made  on  the 
minds  of  the  |)eople,  it  is  difficult  to  conceit c.  The  citizens 
of  VaUadolidi  whom  the  presence  of  the  regent  had  hitherto 
restrained*  flew  to  arms»  burnt  Fonseca*s  palace  to  the  ground, 
•tocMl  new  magUtmtes,  levied  troops,  and  made  every  pre- 
pavvi^eai  for  warv 

TW  c^namwM  ef  C^stile^  exasperated  by  injuries,  had  uken 
wsavs  en  ths  sa«ie  prinoples  and  with  the  same  general  views, 
but  VM  wtth^Ql  raaoert    PsadUk  and  the  other  popular  lea- 
d^Ha  fteoJhftd  to  improve  these  partbl  inaurrecuohs  into  a  con- 
im^isd  piMU  bv  fonmng  the  insurgent  cities  into  a  regular 
«MO(CiatM^    ¥^  ^tts  puipose  a  general  convention  waa  held 
M  AnU.  l»  whkh  the  cities  ant  their  depoues.    They  all 
Wmm^  ihtaaxix^by  a  saltaan  eath  to  defend  the  righu  of  the 
cvnMiKXtts^  aftd  aimmaii  the  name  of  the  Holy  Junta.     They 
thca  vlcc^jLTvU  the  mB  miner  km  of  a  foreigner  to  the  regency 
il  V$^  4£^l  Y^rsiMveii  to  ehUge  the  cardimi  of  Utrecht  to  re- 
^:;t%  ;^*^  «<'M?ct»s.  ^'^  hss  edke.    Soon  after  thb  reaolution  waa 
»*<^v<»N  lVi»  Fm.  .;!  ^OiJe  hwsseff  maaaer  of  the  penon  of  Jo- 
s^iio^  ;^r  li  <\  mocker. 4*i  placed  htrat  thehendof  thf  go- 
xitwttXNj,  ♦     ri.:j  ^.^.  ,^,,^  ,11^  of  ^f^ent  lUiMti^i  to  thdr 
<  ^MN  ^si  ^^ir  «k  4»:v.v.3iMi^  <f«dk  Mid  pawcj  to  the  jvta, 
%bg^  ^w  $«<tti«>i  X*  ^st  WM^  ihe  nay  MdhMStr.    The  Cm- 
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toms  of  returning  reaacmy  but  soon  relapsed  into  her  former 
melancholy.  The  junta,  however,  concealing  as  much  as  pos- 
sible her  infirmities,  carried  on  all  their  deliberations  and  is- 
sOed  all  their  orders  in  her  name.  Don  Padilla  adyancing  to 
Valladolid,  where  he  was  received  as  the  saviour  of  his  coun- 
try, deposed  the  regent,  permitting  him  to  reside  as  a  private 
person  in  that  city.*  He  then  seized  such  members  of  the 
council  as  he  found  in  that  place,  and  conducted  them  to  Tor- 
desillas,  where  the  Queen  and  the  junu  reuded,  carrying  with 
him  the  seals  of  the  kingdom;  the  public  archives  and  the 
books  of  the  treasury.. 

The  kingdom  of  Valencia  was,  in  the  mean  while,  agitated 
by  still  more  violent  commotions.  Before  the  king's  depar- 
ture from  Spain,  an  association,  called  the  Brotherhood,  had 
been  formed  in  that  city,  the  members  of  which,  under  pre. 
text  of  defending  the  coasts  against  the  descents  of  pirates, 
had  obtained  the  regal  sanction.  The  grievances  of  which 
tlie  Valencians  complained,  arose  from  the  oppressive  effects 
of  the  feudal  system,  rather  than  from  any  unwarrantable  ex- 
ercise of  the  royal  prerogative.t  They  turned  their  arms, 
therefore,  chiefly  against  the  nobles.  They  expelled  them 
from  most  of  the  cities  of  that  part  of  Spain,  plundered  their 
houses,  devastated  their  territories,  and  assaulted  their  castles. 
Having  elected  thirteen  persons,  one  from  each  company  of 
tradesmen  in  Valencia,  they  committed  to  these  the  adminis- 
tration of  government,  with  a  charge  to  reform  the  laws  and 
dispense  impartial  justice.  The  nobles  being  obliged  to  take 
arms  in  their  own  defence,  hostilities  were  carried  on  between 
them  and  the  commons  with  all  the  animosity  that  mutual  in- 
juries could  inspire. 

Charles,  who  was  then  in  the  Netherlands,  where  he  receiv- 
ed reiterated  accounts  of  these  transacdons,  was  exceedingly 
alarmed,  especially  as  he  could  not  at  this  time  return  to  Spain 
without  endangering  the  imperial  crown.  Resolving  to  make 
trial  of  conciliatory  measures^  he  issued  t:ircular  letters  to  the 
cities  of  Castile,  assuring  them  of  a  general  pardon,  on  condi- 
tion of  laying  down  their  arms  and  offering  such  concessions  as 

•  Sandoval  p.  174. 
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would,  without  doubt,  at  an  earlier  period,  have  preser?ed  the 
public  trauquiility.  At  the  same  time,  be  wrote  to  ihe  nobles 
exciting  them  to  assert  with  vigour  their  own  rights  and  those 
of  the  crown,  against  the  extravagant  claims  of  the  commons. 
The  junta  on  the  other  hand  prepared  a  remonsiraocei  divid- 
ed into  a  number  of  articles  reLaing  to  the  different  branches 
of  the  constitution,  and  the  different  departmenu  of  govern- 
ment, and  containing  a  long  enumeration,  not  only  of  grievan- 
ces, but  also  of  such  new  regulations  as  were  thought  neces- 
sary All  these  were  far  too  numerous  to  admit  of  the  slight- 
est mention  in  this  place.  As  one  of  the  grand  objects  of  the 
junta  was  the  total  aDolition  of  what  still  remained  of  the  feu- 
dal system,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  observe  that  they  required 
a  revocation  of  all  privileges,  which  the  nobles  had  at  any  time 
obtained  to  the  prejudice  of  the  commons :  that  noblemen 
should  not  be  appointed  governors  of  cities  or  towns,  and  that 
the  possessions  of  the  nobility  should  be  equally  subject  to 
taxation  with  tbo&e  of  the  commons.  A  celebrated  modern 
historian  remarks,  that  <^  the  principles  of  liberty  seem  to 
have  been  better  understood  at  this  period  by  the  Castili^na, 
than  by  any  other  people  in  Europe  :  they  had  acquired  more 
liberal  ideas  of  their  own  rights  and  privileges :  they  had  form- 
ed more  bold  and  generous  sentiments  concernmg  govern- 
ment, and  discovered  an  extent  of  political  knowledge,  to 
which  the  English  themselves  did  not  attain  until  more  than 
a  century  afterwards.""  But  in  England  those  ideas  and  sen- 
timents have,  since  that  time,  been  progressive ;  in  Spain, 
they  have  been  retrograde,  and  were  considered  as  extinguish- 
cd  until  the  recent  occurrences  exhibited  proofs  to  the  con- 
trary. 

Among  the  Castilians,  however,  the  spirit  of  reform,  em- 
boldened by  success,  became  too  impetuous,  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  imprudent  in  the  jimta  at  once  to  attack  tiie  prero- 
gative of  the  crown  and  the  privileges  of  the  nobility.  While 
the  commons  confined  their  demand  to  the  redress  of  such 
grievances  as  were  occasioned  by  the  king's  inexperience, 
and  the  weakness  or  wickedness  of  his  mhiisters,  the  nobles 

•  Robert.  Hist  Ch.  V.  vol.  2.  book  3.  p.  220. 
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had  favoured  or  at  least  connived  at  their  proceedings,  but 
irhcn  they  saw  a  direct  attack  aimed  at  their  pi  ivileges,  ihey 
ranged  themselves  or  the  side  of  the  crown.  The  members 
t)f  the  junta,  who  were  commissioned  to  present  their  remon* 
strance  to  the  Emperor,  and  had  for  that  purpose  immediately 
set  out  for  Germany,  received  on  the  road  certain  intelligence 
from  court  that  they  could  not  appear  there  without  endanger- 
ing their  lives.  The  deputies  therefore  stopping  short  in  their 
journey  informed  the  junta  of  this  circumstance.  This  intel- 
ligence exasperated  the  commons  beyond  the  bounds  of  pru. 
dence  or  of  moderation.  They  resolved  to  collect  their  whole 
force,  and  to  exert  themselves  with  vigour  in  opposing  this 
combination  of  the  crown  and  the  aristocracy.  They  accord- 
ingly  took  the  field  with  30,000  men  ;  but  violent  disputes 
arose  concerning  the  choice  of  a  commander.  Don  Padilla 
was  the  idol  of  the  people  and  the  soldiers,  and  the  only  per- 
son, whom  they  thought  worthy  of  that  honour.  But  several 
members  of  the  junta  being  jealous  of  his  popularity,  the  com* 
mand  was  conferred  on  Don  Pedro  de  Giron,  eldest  son  of  the 
Count  de  Uruena,  and  a  grandee  of  the  first  order,  who  through 
a  mcMwe  of  private  resentment  against  the  emperor  had  joined 
the  party  of  the  commons.  The  troops  of  the  reijency  were 
inferior  in  number  to  those  of  th^  junta,  but  greatly  excelled 
them  in  disqipline  and  valour  ;  and  the  character  of  the  gene- 
rals were  equally  diiferent.  The  Conde  de  Haro,  commander 
of  the  royalitts,  was  an  officer  of  gi^eat  experience  and  distin- 
guished abilities  :  Don  Pedro  de  Giron,  general  of  the  com. 
mons,  soon  gave  a  fatal  proof  of  his  deficiency  in  both  these 
qualifications.  By  a  series  of  injudicious  manoeuvres  he  suf- 
fered thp  enemy  to  surprise  Tordesillas  in  the  night,  which 
was  garrisoned  only  by  a  regiment  of  priests  raised  by  the  Bi«^ 
shop  of  Zamora.*  Those  holy  warriors,  however,  made  a 
desperate  resistance  ;  but  about  day  break,  the  Conde  de 
Haro,  carried  the  place  by  assault,  made  himself  master  of 
the  Queen's  person,  took  prisoner  many  members  of  the  junta 
and  recovered  the  great  seal  with  the  other  ensigns  of  royalty. 
After  this  fatal  blow  a  general  consternation  seized  the  com- 
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mow ;  mod  such  of  the  noUes  im  had  hitherto  heoD  feas&il  or 
wmveriog  immedMeiy  joined  the  staadani  of  the  ceeeoqr. 
Don  Pedro  de  Giron  was  loudlj  accused  o£  having  betrafsd 
TordcsUlas  to  the  royalists ;  and  although  the  loss  of  that  im«. 
portant  place  appears  to  have  been  owing  to  hb  misconducty 
rather  than  to  his  treachery,  he  so  entirely  lost  aU  credit  with 
the  commons,  that  he  resigned  his  commission  ami  retired  in 
disgust. 

In  Valencia,  the  coBunoos  were  equally  unsuccessful.  The 
emperor  being  fully  occuiuedinsuppressin^^he  revolt  of  Cas^ 
tile,  which  more  immediately  threatened  the  subversion  of  the. 
royal  power  and  prerogative,  left  the.  nobles  of  Valencia  to  de- 
fend their- own  cause.  During  the  space  of  two  years,  1520 
and  1521,  the  commons  of  that  country  carried  on  the  war 
with  greater  perseverance  and  courage  than  could  have;  beeiL 
expected  from  troops  composed  of  tradesmen  and  mechanics,, 
and  commanded  by  officers  of  the  same  descriptioii.  Tbe^ 
nobles  were  defeated  in  several  actions,  and  repulsed  ia  their 
assaulu  of  different  towns.;  but  their  superior  skill  in  war 
often  gave  them  the  advantage.  At  length  they  vrere  joined 
by  a  body  of  Castilian  cavalry,  which  the  regency  sent  to  their 
assistance.  With  the  help  of  this  reinforcement,  they  entirdy 
routed  the  Valencian  brotherhoodi  The  popular  leaderawere 
put  to  death  with  great  cruelty,  which  indeed  vf^fivly,  a  just 
retaliation  of  their  own  condjict ;  and  the  ancient  goveiviment 
of  Valencia  was  re-established.*  • 

The  affair  of  Tordeaiiias  had  exceedingly  disconcerftsd  the 
commons  of  CastUe.  But  at  last  they  began  to  recover  from* 
their  coostemation,  and  fresh  bodies  of  insurgents  from  all 
parts  of  the  kingdom  advanced  towards  Vidladolid,,whefethose« 
members  of  the  junu  who  had  escaped  from  Tosdeullas,  ImuL 
formed  a  kind  of  committee  for  the  management  of  pul>lic  af<> 
fairs.  Their  army  being  thus  recruited^  Don  Padilla  was  ap- 
pointed commander  in  chief.  His  name  revivedithe  spirits  ofi 
the  troops,. and  seemed. to.  make  the  whole  party,  forget  their, 
late  misfortunes. 

In  reviewing  the  enteipiiaes  and  trMaactiooe  of  those  ages» 
one  circumstance,  which  almost  alwap.  strikes  the  mmd  of  the 
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obaerrer,  is  the  fcardty  of  iMiney,  when  compared  with  the 
immense  «iubs  «>  OMilf  nised  in  modem  times.    The  deii^ 
eienojr  of  this  necessary  article  was  at  that  period  severely 
felt  in  Spain.    A  gresit  part  of  the  current  coin  had  been  sent 
out  t>f  the  kingdom  by  the  Flemish  courtiers  whom  Charles 
had  brought  widi  him  from  the  Netherlands.    Vast  sums  had 
been  remitted  by  that  monarch  to  Germany,  in  order  to  sup- 
port his  election  to  the  empire ;  and  the  mines  of  America  as 
yet  afforded  only  scanty  supplies.     Both  the  regency  and  the 
commons  were  eqiially  at  a  loss  for  the  means  of  maintaining 
their  troops.    The  royal  treasury  was  exhausted,  and  all  the 
sources  of  reTODue  were  in  the  power  of  the  insurgents.    On 
the  other  hand,  these  resources  were  but  small ;  the  stated  taxes 
were  Inconsiderable  and  dally  decreasing,  as  commerce  of  every 
kind  was  interrupted  ;  and  the  junta  were  afraid  of  irritating  the 
people  by  new  impositions.     In  order  to  extricate  themselves 
from  this  difficulty,  both  parties  adopted  decisive  measures. 
The  regency  seized  the  queen^  jewels  and  the  plate  belong- 
ing to  the  nobility,  and  obtained  a  trifling  loan  from  Portugal.* 
On  the  other  hand  Donna  Maria  Pacheco,  wife  of  Don  Padilla, 
a  woman  of  noble  biith,  great  accomplishments,  and  enterpris- 
ing ambition,  formed  the  bold  scheme  of  seizing  the  rich  and 
magniftceAt  omcments  of  the  cathedral  of  Toledo.    This  pro** 
ject  she  exiecttted  in  person;  and  lest  so  daring  an  action 
should,  by  its  appeamnoe  of  impiety,  give  offence  to  the  peo. 
pie,  she  walked  to  the  church  in  solemn  procession,  with  a 
train  at  ettendants  in  mourning  habits,  and  falling  down  on 
her  knees,  pubHcly  implored  the  pardon  of  those  saints  whose 
sacred  shrines  the  necessities  of  her  country  obliged  her  with 
reiucitanee  to  viohKe.    By  this  artifice  she  screened  herself 
from  the  imptitation  of  sacrilege,  demonstrated  to  the  people 
her  seal  for  their  cause,  and  raised  a  considerable  supply  of 
money  for  carrying  on  the  war. 

Fatal  divisions,  however,  prevtoled  among  the  commons. 
The  aBfociaied  cities  were  actaated  by  mutual  jealousies,  aris^ 
ing  from  rivalship  in  grandeur  or  commerce.  Burgos  aban*- 
doned  the  confederacy ;  and  some  of  the  inferior  cities  exhibit^ 
ed  symptoms  of  suspicious  fidelity.    The  popular  abilities  of 
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Don  Padiltaf  their  general,  esdted  tbe  envy  and  jcalniBf  of 
vumy  of  the  piincipal  partizatit.  On  the  other  band  the  nobtti- 
tfy  wKot  at  well  a«  the  coroinons,  were  exasperated  against  the 
Gourti  were  extremelj  deairous  of  temunating  the  war,  and 
macle  overtures  of  peace  to  tbe  janta  on  terms  that  appeared 
not  unreasonable.*  Don  Padilla  in  the  mean  while  displaying 
considerable  abilities  as  a  general,  his  success  contributed  to 
precipitate  his  party  Into  rash  and  inconiiderate  measures.— 
Bejecting  at  once  all  proposals  for  an  accommodationt  the  jun- 
ta declared  their  intention  of  stripping  the  nobles  of  all  the 
ciH>wQ  lands  which  they  or  their  ancestors  had  at  any  time 
usurped,  and  of  annexing  them  to  the  royal  domains,  a  mea* 
sure  which  would  have  been  nothing  less  than  the  confiscation 
of  the  estates  of  most  of  the  noblemen  in  Spain,  and  must  have 
rendered  the  crown  absolute,  when  thus  enriched  with  the 
spoils  of  the  aristocracy. 

While  the  junta  were  thus  adopting  rasli  measuresi  and 
threatening  the  total  ruin  of  the  nobility,  Don  Padilla,  flush- 
ed with  Huccess,  laid  siege  to  Torrelobaton,  a  place  of  great 
strength  and  imporunce  i  and  although  it  was  defended  by  a 
sufficient  garrison,  and  made  a  desperate  renstance,  be  took 
it  by  storm  after  the  royal  army  had  in  vain  attempted  its  re* 
lief.  The  inconstancy  of  the  junta,  however,  prevented  him 
from  turning  this  success  to  advantage.  The  dissemioos  which 
prewaled  among  its  members,  as  is  usually  the  case  in  popu- 
lar assemblies^  embarrassed  their  deliberations,  and  prevented 
them  fh)m  coming  to  any  prudent  dedaion.  Irresc4uiion 
and  mutual  distrust  appeared  in  all  their  proceedings.  They 
again  listened  to  overtures  of  peace,  and  even  ^reed  to  a  sus- 
pension of  arms.  This  negotiadon,  which,  like  the  preced- 
ing, terminated  in  nothing,  proved  a  final  cheek  to  Padtlb's 
auccess.  While  it  was  carrying  on,  his  array  was  weakened  by 
desertion  ;  and  on  the  expiratioB  of  the  tmce,  fomad  himself 
unable  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  conaiable  of  Castile  with 
the  Conde  de  Ham.  Finding  himself  too  weak  to  haaard  a 
battle,  he  attempted  to  retreat  to  Toro ;  but  the  Conde  de  Haro 
advanced  so  rapidly  at  the  head  of  bis  cavalry,  that  he  came  up 

*  The  terms  are  too  long  Ibr  IbmHiois  batthey  Bi^  be  seen  ia  Geddes^ 
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with  him  at  ViUakr  and  immediatelf  attacked  hi&  fatigued  and 
dispirited  troops^who  were  soon  thrown  into  confusion.  Their 
general, -Don  Padillsi  exerted  himself  with  extraordinary  cou- 
rage and  activity  m  order  to  rally  them,  but  finding  that  im- 
possible, and  resolving  not  to  survive  his  defeat,  he  rushed  into 
the  midst  of  the  enemies  ranks  ;  and  being  dismounted  and 
wounded  was  made  prisoner,  with  most  of  his  principal  officers. 
The  common  soldiert,  on  throwing  down  their  arms,  were  ge- 
nerously suffered  to  depart.  The  next  day  Don  Padilla  was 
condemned  to  death,  and  immediately  led  to  execution,  toge- 
ther with  Don  John  Bravo,  general  of  the  Segovians,  and  Don 
Francis  Maldonada,  commander  of  the  troops  of  Salamanca. 
He  met  his  fate  with  that  calm  and  undaunted  fortitude  which 
characterizes  the  Christian  and  the  hera* 

This  victory  was  decisive  in  its  consequences.  Valladolid 
opened  its  gates  to  the  conquerors,  and  being  treated  with  great 
lenity,  the  other  associated  cities  successively  followed  the 
example,  with  the  single  exception  of  Toledo,  which  was  ani- 
mated by  the  presence  of  Donna  Maria  Pacheco  Padilla,  the 
general's  widow,  whose  admirable  qualifications  gave  her  the 
same  ascendency  over  the  r^ple  as  he  had  possessed.  This 
extraordinary  woman,  instead  of  bewailing  her  husband  with 
unavailing  sorrow,  immediately  prepared  to  testify  her  respect 
for  his  memory  by  revenging  his  death,  and  prosecuting  the 
cause  in  defence  of  which  he  suffered.  She  used  every  arti^ 
fice  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  populace.  For  this  purpose 
she  marched  through  the  streets  of  Toledo  with  her  son,  a 
young  child,  being  clad  in  deep  mourning,  having  a  standard 
carried  before  her  on  which  was  represented  the  manner  of 
her  husband's  executioiv  She  ordered  crucifixes  to  be  car- 
ried before  the  soldiers,  in  order  to  animate  them  with  a  reli* 
gious  zeal  in  their  cause.  By  these  means  she  kept  the  minds 
of  the  people  in  such  perpetual  agitation,  as  prevented  their 
passions  from  subsiding,  and  rendered  them  insensible  of  the 
danger  to  which  they  were  exposed  In  standing  alone  against 
the  whole  force  of  the  monarchy.  Indeed  the  prudence  and 
vigour  which  she  dnplayed  on  every  occasion,  fully  justified 
c 
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ihe  defended  tbe  ^ 
repulsed  tbe  1 
i  vtf  made  towards  tbe  i*i%i  — >  ^ 
z^  :*MK  Mithetvpportof  die  ciergj.  Otai 
L:.:fTxu2»  n  tkat  death  of  WiNtam  de  Cnif,  the] 
:±f.'^7  c  "  ocedi^  wha&t  possession  of  that 
,  aad  of  the  i 
tfacf  Munedtatelf  i 
tbe  people  that  abe 
tiAzi^  rr  i.^  cTtrsr  of  eadiantiiients ;  that  a 
^^:r^»^  ^  it«^  wbcflaes  and  regulated  her^ 
'Tac  2rty.— . v-s  imattimde,  whose  fiivonr  ia  ahnijrm  i 
^e^c  vcriT*  jt  1  innr  Uockade^nd  despaiiia^  dT  aar  \ 
=nir.  c--i*  T^ryniasi^  destroos  of  peace.  Tb^, 
IMS  v*Rs^  arxutoc  utr;.  sd  oormidered  tbe  cky  t»  Ac 
I23CS1.  3ui  .i««i«  ms  ii.»Mst  did  not  subdtie  tbe  i 
=11?*  if  rt.-inm  >u.-ifc  Sie  flvtired  wkb  a  fe:w 
Siw*c-^  IT  3>,t  rjim^tt^^  w^ncb  #ie  del 
vuae  imr  scacu  Jimrcr :  aod,  when  reduced  to  tbe  laat  cz- 
anmonr.  si«  -auise  acr  ernpr  n  disf^iaiae  nMo  Fartogal,  where 
we  tad  mm  iwLmt^  aid  tebtiTea.*  Her  flight  tembnted 
tJ<  ctvl:  «:ir  r  tt«  crsuid  avrendeaedi  aad  tranqniKty  was 
''^-^tf^i^iAis^ed  ic  C«igIc.«  Sisce  ibis  memorable  umnrecliett 
«f  the  CMMMBS  of  Cutiic,  Spain,  wbkh  was  then  the  most 
bmkcvL  is  gr^cbulSr  heeocK  one  of  tbe  nest  absolute  nonar- 
cftiic*  of  £«rme. 

The  emperor  oa  his  atrival  Id  Spabi,  bjr  shewing  bis  cle- 
tntncf  secttied  bis  antberitf .    After  a  rebdlion  ao  general^ 
•  lUntt.  HUt.  p.  & 
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acArc«lf  tiMittjr  penons  sudEered  capital  punisliinent  in  Cas- 
^6»  By  this  judicbtts  lenkir,  as  al&o  by  carefuily  avoiding 
every  tiling  which  iiad  diagusted  the  Caatilians  during  hi« 
fatmer  reatdence  among  thoin»  and  by  conforining  to  their 
maanera  and  cuatoms^  he  entirety  conciliated  their  alfectiona, 
and  brought  them,  to  aiipport  him  in  all  hia  enterpriaes,  with  a 
coal  and  valour  to  which  ho  owed  a  great  part  of  hia  succeaa 
and  grandeur*  It  would  be  uaeleas  to  enter  into  a  particular 
account  of  those  warsytn  which  he  was  supported  by  the  wealth 
and-  valour  of  Spain*  What  is  moat  deserving  of  notice  in  re- 
lation to  theae  affairs,  is  related  in  treating  of  Germany  and 
France*  ,With  the  history  of  those  countiies,  that  of  Spain,  in 
regard  to  her  foreign  politics,  is  from  this  period  intimately 
connected;  Those-  connections,  however,  were  soon  discovered 
to  be  ruinous  to  Spain ;  and  at  last  the  Castiiians  found  ibem« 
selves  obliged  to  check  their  zeal  and  Uberaiity,  whid^could 
not  keep  pace  with  the  necessities' of  the  emperor.  The  year 
k^^^V  e&hibited  a  proof  to  tlie  would  that  Charles  had  prose- 
cuted bis  ambitious  designs  to  the  utmost  extent  that  his  finan- 
ces would  permit;  Lai^  arrears  were  due  to  the  troops,  who 
had  long  been  amused  with  vain  hopes  and  promises.  At  last 
they  broke  out  almost  every  where  into  open  mutiny.  The 
soldiers  in  the  Milanese  plundered  the  open  country  without 
control,  and  filled  the  capital  with  consternation.  The  garri. 
son  of  the  Golette^  near  Tunis,. threatened  tc^deliver  that  im- 
portant fortress  to  Barbarossai  In  Sicily,  they  proceeded  to 
the  g;reatest  excesses:  having  expelled  their  officers,  they 
elected!  others  ja  their  stead,,  defeated  a  considerable  force 
which  the  viceroy  had  sent  against  them,  took  and  pillaged 
several  cities,  and  carried  on  their  operations  with  all  the  re- 
gjialarity  of  concerted  rebellion. 

From  thesor  difficulties  the  emperor  was  fortunately  extri- 
cated by  the.  abilities  and  address  of  his  generals,  who,  partial 
by  borrowing  money  in  their  own  name,  or  in  that  of  their 
masteiv  and. partly  by  extorting  large  sums  from  the  cities  in 
their  respeotive  provinces,  raised  what  was  sufficient  for  dis- 
cliapgtng  the  arrearS'Of  the  soldiers,  and  by  those  means  quelU 
ed  theiQsttorecttons^*^ 
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Tk  eaperor,  IB  tLe  aican  wbilci  had  dcpeaded  «i  ifcr  Mb- 

£ii:.fs  «;<lch  be  expected  finom  hb  Spaoisli  snbfccu^  wad.  lor 
tisft  purpose  be  auembled  the  Cortez  of  Casiile  M  To 
jftd  hftri'i^  lepresented  to  them  the  great  ezpcaacs  «C 
WMuijtrf  opentiooft.  and  the  immense  debu  io  whkk  he  i 
'mrulw*:tt  proposed  to  levj,  by  a  general  ezcise*  snch  i 
kft  were  jideqiuoe  to  the  present  exigency.    Here»  1 
be  met  wiib  an  unexpected  opposition.     The  Cocttx  oaMr 
p^JiiC-d  xhdi  Spain  was  drained,  not  only  of  its  wealth  btt  afao 
of  lis  inluibitants,  io  prosecuting  quarrels  in  which  the  hia(- 
dam  h«id  no  interest^  and  in  fighting  battles  from  which  k  oanld 
dctire  no  benefit ;  and  they  were  determined  not  to  add  to 
these  burdens  by  furnishing  the  emperor  with  the  wimt  of 
cog^g^g^  nc*  enterprises  equally  ruinous.     The  nolileaiiB 
panlcolar,  vehemently  inveighed  against  the  impost  prapoaed^ 
as  an  afecroachment  on  the  privileges  of  their  order,  whack 
had  Uways  been  exempted  from  the  payment  of  taxes.     The 
emperor  employed  argumenu,  entreaties,  and  pivoiiaes,  io  or- 
der to  overcome  their  obstinacy,  and  to  obtain  a  supply  oC  mo- 
ney ;  but  finding  all  his  endeavours  unsuccessful,  he  dismitfed 
the  assembly  with  marks  of  the  greatest  indignation.  From  that 
periods  neither  the  prelates  nor  the  nobles  have  been  called  to 
the  Cone  z,  their  exclusion  being  grounded  on  thisobvioasprin- 
c  p;e«  thu  those  who  pay  no  part  of  the  public  taxes  ought  not  to 
cUm  any  li  trhi  tq  vote  on  the  subject  of  laying  them  on.    None 
•nivc,  ih'^reforc,  bera  admitted  to  the  Cortes  but  the  repreaen- 
lAUvcs  of  eighteen  cities.    These  being  m  number  thirty-six 
pcrskxis,  tw0  from  each  community,  fiwm  an  assembly,  which  ia 
dijrniiy  and  power  bc4irs  no  resembUnce  to  the  ancient  Cortex, 
«iHi  in  aU  their  determinations  are  absolutely  at  the  disposal 
of  the  cvHirt.*    The  commons,  in  the  years  1521  and  J522, 
cameil  to  an  extrame  their  resentment   against  the  nobles, 
and.  by  threatening  their  total  destruction,  compelled  them  to 
auppi>rt  ih<»  ixvyal  prerogative  with  a  xcal  that  proved  equally 
fiital  to  both  these  orders.     The  nobles  Assisted  the  crown  in 
depressing  the  ^  immons,  and  then,  being  deprived  of  their 
support,  were  themselves,  by  Charles  and  his  successors, 
brought  under  the  absolute  authority  of  the  sovereign. 

*  SL  Real  Sciancedtt  Gouvem.  tQiD.3t 
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Charles,  however,  on  this  occasion  received  from  the  Spa- 
nish grandees  at  Toledo  a  variety  of  mortifying  insults,  which 
he  thought  it  more  prudent  to  dissemble  than  to  resent.  Their 
power  was  still  great,  and  they  displayed  it  with  a  peculiar 
kind  of  haughtiness  ;  but  the  Cortcz  of  Castile  being  reduced, 
as  already  observed,  to  an  inferior  kind  of  assembly,  under  the 
influence  of  the  court,  those  of  the  other  provinces  became 
more  tractable.  When  Charles,  in  1543,  assembled  the  Cor- 
tez  of  Arragon  and  Valencia,  for  the  purpose  of  recognising 
his  son  Philip  as  heir  to  those  crowns,  he  found  little  difficul- 
ty in  obtaining  from  them  a  liberal  donative.*  During  the 
remainder  of  this  reign,  Spain  shewed  no  mark  of  disaffec- 
tion, but  liberally  contributed  by  its  treasures  and  its  arms  to 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  monarch.! 

Towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  the  house  of 
Austria  was  in  the  zenith  of  its  greatness.  By  the  fortunate 
marriages  of  a  long  train  of  predecessors,  the  possessions  of 
the  ancient  and  powerful  houses  of  Burgundy  and  Castile, 
■were  united  to  that  of  Austria  in  the  person  of  this  monarch, 
who  himself  had  by  arms,  by  negotiation,  and  by  purchase, 
added  the  provinces  of  Friesland,Utrecht,Overyssel,and  Guel- 
.  dres,  to  his  Burgundian  dominions.  He  had  also  secured  to 
Spain  the  quiet  possession  of  Naples,  which  his  grandfather 
Ferdinand  had  held  with  great  difRculty,  and  united  to  his  do- 
minions the  duchy  of  Milan,  one  of  the  most  fertile  and  po- 
pulous of  the  Italian  provinces ;  and  besides  all  these  he  pos- 
sessed the  imperial  dignity.  But  his  vast  possessions  in  Eu- 
rope were  of  inconsiderable  extent  when  compared  with  his 
acquisitions  in  America,  where  immense  empires,  abounding 
with  such  inexhaustible  veins  of  wealth  as  no  other  sovereign 
had  ever  possessed,  were  annexed  to  his  crown ;  and  the  Phi- 
lippine islands  being  discovered  and  conquered  during  his 
reign,  he  was  the  first  monarch  who  could  boast  that  the  sun 
never  set  on  his  dominions.  His  brother  Ferdinand  was  at 
the  same  time  king  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  and  likewise  ia 
possession  of  Austria  and  its  appendages, 

•  Herrer.  vol.  95  p.  238,  &c. 

t  The  resignation  and  death  of  Charles  V.  will  be  found  under  the  art. 
Germany. 
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CtvTM  V.  wsLft  succeeded  bv  Ljs  an  P=--ip  11,  one  of  ibe 
iiKifc:  tf  rkiir/ical  and  obbUxmut  prliccs  tue  Pnyrxlciice  in  its 
-uti/b  ever  r&vc  to  m  dviiized  xazjuz^  i  be  pnocipal  crcDts 
of  h:»  rt'i^n,  \hc  re  vol:  of  tije  icnr  cn&ruicsy  lad  his  fruitless 
aitcnj;^  for  tue  buVjugiuoa  of  E-^g^lo^  are  ■tCDOoncd  is  their 
pre/per  plixe^*  Ii  m^j  bcre  suScc  xo  »r«  that  hb  vbole 
rei^i  vits  a  tissue  cf  dark  wtA  ici  i^'i::^  P^^^^-  After  ex* 
Liuvin^  Lif  treasury,  ihcjugh  st:ppoiird  by  the  mines  of 
Mtxico  aijd  Peru,  be  left  his  kingdom  in  s  state  of  debiiitf 
ij>J  'itcLliiC,  from  vLich  it  has  nerer  recovered. 

P:  i:ip  !I.  died  A.  O.  159B.  immedlaelj  after  the  treaty  of 
\'tr\lu%  hiA  re.estfiblishcd  peace  between  Spain  and  France. 
His  c;.ira':ter  stiir.ds  conspicuous  in  history,  as  that  of  a  hangh- 
tr,  jc;Jous.aiid  inexor^le  tyrant.  With  great  political  talents' 
he  h2LS  not  acquired  the  reputation  of  a  great  piince.  No 
European  moTiarch  erer  possessed  resources  so  greatly  supe« 
ricr  to  tbc-se  of  his  coriicmporaries.  Besides  his  Spanish  and 
luli^j  dominicos  the  kingdom  of  Portugal  and  the  Nether- 
L^'zds,  he  possessed  the  whole  commerce  of  India,  and  the  rich 
xaL'^s  of  America.  But  stll  could  not  supply  the  demands  of 
his  cbstic^te  azul  ruincus  ambition.  His  bigotry  and  perse- 
cuur.g  spirit,  occasioned  the  loss  of  the  Netherlands  ;  and  his 
lorxg  2nd  expensive  wars,  in  Tainly  attempting  their  recovery, 
wiLQ  his  procigious  armaments,  and  his  contests  with  France 
ar.d  £r.;;{and,  exhausted  his  treasures  and  enriched  his  ene« 
mies.  During  his  reign,  Spain  began  rapidly  to  decline.  The 
people  d^^zlcd  with  the  view  of  external  splendour,  and  elat- 
ed with  romantic  ideas  of  imaginary  wealth,  neglected  agri- 
culture and  manufactures,  and  were  soon  obliged  to  depend 
on  the  industry  of  their  neighbours,  not  only  for  the  luxuries 
and  conveniences,  but  sometimes  even  for  the  necessaries  of 
life.  Spain  became  only  the  channel  t^i rough  which  her  Ame- 
rican wealth  flowed  into  other  coumries,  and  her  merchants 
have  since  that  time  been  little  more  than  factors  for  the  rest 
of  Europe.  The  private  character  of  Philip,  merits  an  equal 
degree  of  reprobation  with  his  maxims  of  government.  His 
treatment  of  his  wife,  Isabella  of  France,  and  of  Don  Carlos  his 

*  See  Hist*  View  of  England  and  HoUand. 
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son  and  heir  apparent  of  his  crown,  shews  him  to  have  (}een 
not  less  a  tyrant  to  his  family  than  to  his  subjects.  He  was 
accused  by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  in  a  public  manifesto,  of 
having  poisoned  his  wife  that  he  might  marry  Anne  of  Aus- 
tria his  niece.  The  truth  or  the  falsehood  of  this  accusation, 
cannot  now  be  ascertained,  but  it  appears  that  he  sacrificed 
his  son  to  his  jealous  policy.  This  affair,  like  those  of  Oris- 
pus  the  son  of  Constantine,  and  of  the  Czarowitz,  son  of  Peter 
«he  Great,  is  enveloped  in  mystery  ;  but  it  is  said  that  the  ^un- 
fortunate Don  Carlos,  who  was  of  a  temper  naturally  rash  and 
hasty,  had  taken  the  liberty  of  censuring  his  father's  govern- 
ment,  especially  in  regard  to  the  Netherlands,  and  that  he  was 
suspected  of  a  design  of  putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  in- 
surgents.  He  was  put  under  confinement,  and  although  seve- 
ral princes  interceded  in  his  behalf,  his  father  was  inexorable. 
The  unhappy  prince  was  tried  and  condemned ;  and  his  death, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  effected  by  the  administration  of 
poison,  almost  immediately  followed  his  sentence.* 

Philip  n,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Philip  HI.  who  carried 
on  the  war  in  the  Netherlands  till  1609',  when  a  truce  of 
twelve  years  was  concluded  at  the  Hague.  This  prince,  in. 
fluenced  by  the  same  bigotry  as  his  father,  and  advised  by  mi- 
nisters equally  wicked  and  weak,  adopted  a  measure  not  less 
impolitic  than  cruel.  He  issued  an  edict  ordering  all  the 
Morescoes,  or  descendants  of  the  Moors,  to  leave  the  king- 
dom within  the  space  of  thirty  days,  under  the  penalty  of  death. 
Invidious  reports  were  propagated  against  those  unfortunate 
people.  It  was  rumoured  that  they  intended  to  rise  in  rebel- 
lion, to  call  in  foreign  assistance,  and  to  massacre  all  the  old 
Cnristians.  On  such  surmises,  or  under  such  pretexts,  the 
king  seized  their  property,  and  expelled  them  from  their 
country.  Those  unhappy  descendants  of  the  conquerors  of 
Spain,  among  whom  the  Jews  were  included,  had  been  com- 
pelled to  embrace  the  Catholic  religion,  and  were  distinguish- 
ed by  the  name  of  new  Christians.  But  as  intolerant  zeal 
arrogates  to  itself  the  Divine  prerogative,  and  presumes  to 
judge  the  heart  of  man,  those  unfortunate  victims  of  tyranni- 

•  Thuan,  lib.  43.— Famian.  Strada  de  Bell.  Belg.  lib.  7. 
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^al  jealousy,  were  all  represented  as  Mahometans  or  Jews  in 
reality,  although  Catholics  in  outward  profession.  Several  of 
them,  however,  were  ecclesiastics,  some  of  them  even  were 
in  eminent  stations,  but  no  distinction  was  made.  All  such  as 
were  of  the  Moorish  or  Jewish  race,  were  involved  in  one  in- 
discriminate ruin.  Priests  were  dragged  from  the  altar,  and 
judges  from  the  bench.  Many  of  them  are  said  to  have  been 
drowned  in  the  sea.  Numbers  were  transported  to  the  coast 
of  Barbar}',  of  whom  scarcely  a  fourth  part  were  able  to  pre- 
serve their  miserable  lives.  These  unhappy  victims  of  injus- 
tice and  oppression,  having  the  double  misfortune  of  being 
considered  as  Infidels  by  the  Christians,  and  as  Christians  by 
the  infidels,  met  with  cruelties  and  death  in  various  shapes. 

As  no  persecution  was  ever  more  cruel,  none  was  ever 
more  impolitic.  Those  proscribed  people  were  the  most  in. 
dustrious  and  valuable  part  of  the  community.  From  a  view 
.of  the  existing  circumstances  of  Spain  at  tliat  period,  it  does 
not  appear  that  they  could  ever  have  been  able  to  endanger 
the  safety  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  had  they  not  been  oppressed 
by  injustice  and  tyranny,  it  is  as  little  probable  that  they  would 
have  sought  to  disturb  its  peace.  But  persecution  impelled 
them  to  resistance.  They  elected  a  chief,  and  attempted  to 
oppose  the  execution  of  the  royal  mandate,  but  being  unpro- 
vided with  arms,  their  reduction  was  easily  effected,*  and  by 
ihis  violent  and  impolitic  measure,  Spain  lost  near  1,000,000 
of  her  most  industrious  inhabitants.  The  best  informed  wri- 
ters agree,  that  by  these  various  expulsions  of  the  Moorish 
and  Jewish  race,  between  2,000,000  and  3,000,000  persons,  on 
a  moderate  calculation,  were  lost  to  the  monarchy,  and  as 
Spain  was  already  depopulated  by  long  and  bloody  wars,  and 
by  repeated  emigrations  to  the  new  continent,  as  well  as  ener- 
vated by  luxury,  that  kingdom  sunk  into  a  state  of  languor 
fi'om  which  it  has  never  yet  recovered. 

But  the  kings  of  Spain  were  ignorant  of  this  great  political 
truth',  that  a  numerous  and  industrious  commonalty  constitutes 
the  riches,  the  glory,  and  strength  of  a  state.    Philip  III,  a 

*  For  a  particular  account  of  this  iniquitous  and  impolitic  tranaactlon, 
«ee  Ceddes  £xpuls.  Moresc.    Collection  of  Tracts,  vol.  1. 
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\ircak  and  impolitic  prince,  died  in  1621.    Philip  IV,  his  son 
and  successor,  was  of  a  more  enterprising  disposition;  and 
his  minister,  the  Count  d'Olivarez,  to  political  talents,  joined 
a  still  greater  ambition.     His  grand  scheme  was  to  raise  the 
house  of  Austria  to  that  absolute  dominion  in  Europe,  for 
which  it  had  been  so  long  struggling.     In  the  prosecution  of 
this  bold  plan,  he  resolved  to  maintain  a  strict  alliance  with 
the  emperor,  and  to  make  him  despotic  in  Germany,  to  sub- 
jugate the  Italian  powers,  and  to  reduce  the  United  Provin- 
ces as  soon  as  the  truce  was  expired.     These  plans,  so  great 
in  theory,  however,  did  not  succeed  in  the  execution.     They 
plunged  Spain  into  a  bloody  and  destructive  war  against  both 
France  and  the  Netherlands,  but  Cardinal  Richelieu,  Gusta- 
vus  Adolphus,  and  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  completely  dis- 
concerted  these,  vast  projects,  and  effectually  humbled  the 
house  of  Austria.*     But  the  greatest  misfortune  of  this  mo- 
narch's reign,  was  the  i*evolt  of  Portugal  in  1640.t     Peace 
was  restored  betyreen  Spain  and  the  Netherlands  in  1648,  but 
the  war  between  that  kingdom  and  France  was  terminated  only 
by  the  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  in  1659,  after  having  continued 
thirty  years,  and  in  all  probability  it  would  have  been  of  still 
longer  duration,  had  not  Cromwell,  who  then  ruled  England, 
been  persuaded  by  Cardinal  Mazarine  to  join  his  arms  to  tho$e 
of  France^  in  consequence  of  which  Spain  was  obliged  to  sue 
for  peace. 

Philip  IV.  died  in  1 667,  after  a  long  reign  of  forty-six  years, 
mostly  spent  in  bloody  and  unsuccessful  wars.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Charles  11.  his  son,  during  whose  reign  nothing 
remarkable  happened,  except  the  uninteresting  wars  with 
France,  which  were  generally  to  the  disadvantage  of  Spain, 
and  were  terminated  by  the  peace  of  Ryswickin  1697.  Spain 
declined  rapidly  during  this  reign. 

The  death  of  Charles  II.  without  issue  in  1701,  gav'e  rise 
to  that  memorable  contest,  of  which  Spain  and  Flanders  were 
the  principal  theatre.  The  various  claims  of  the  pretenders 
to  the  Spanish  crown,  are  stated  in  the  historical  view  of  Ger- 

*  See   historical  view  of  France,  Germany,  the  Netherlands,  and 
Sweden. 

t  See  historical  view  of  Portugak 
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snaDf .  The  result  has  also  been  related.  The  nairative  of  a 
war,  so  general,  and  so  prodactiye  of  incidents,  would  require 
several  volumes  ;  it  suffices  here  to  say,  that  the  confederates 
were  ctlieflf  successful  in  Flanders.  In  Spain,  victory  was 
more  fluctuating ;  the  principal  actions  which  took  place  in 
that  kingdom,  were  the  battle  of  Almanza  in  1707,  in  which 
the  French  and  Spaniards  under  the  Duke  of  Berwick  were 
completely  victorious,  while  the  allies  lost  5000  killed  and  near 
10,000  prisoners,  with  all  their  artillery,  baggage,  &c. ;  those 
of  Almanara  and  Sarragossa,  wheqg  the  Duke  of  Anjou's  Spa- 
nish troops  were  totally  defeated,  and  that  of  Villa  Viciosa,in 
which  the  allies,  although  not  conquerors,  forced  the  enemy 
to  retreat.  In  consequence  of  this  fluctuation  of  success,  the 
Archduke  of  Austria,  and  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  grandson  of 
Louis  XIV.  were  alternately  proclaimed  king  at  Madrid,  by 
the  names  of  Charles  III.  and  Philip.  V.  After  almost  every 
province  of  Spain  had  in  turn  been  the  theatre  of  war,  this 
mighty  contest,  in  which  so  many  powers  were  engaged,  ter- 
minated in  the  elevation  of  Philip  V.  to  the  throne.*  Thus, 
in  the  year  1714,  the  Spanish  monarchy  was  tran^erred  from 
^the  house  .of  Austria  to  that  of  Bourbon.  The  previous  his- 
tory of  France  and  Spain,  suflidently  demonstrates  the  advan- 
tages that  both  must  necessarily  have  derived  from  this  event. 
Instead  of  the  bloody  and  almost  incessant  wars,  which  ever 
since  the  accession  of  Charles  V.  had  exhausted  the  resources 
of  the  two  kingdoms,  they  now  became  united  in  a  family  al- 
liance that  has  seldom  been  interrupted,  until  the  revolution 
of  France  gave  a  new  turn  to  their  politics. 

The  accession  of  the  Bourbon  family,  however,  although 
productive  of  many  and  great  benefits  to  Spain,  has  been  at- 
tended with  one  great  disadvantage.  In  consequence  of  the 
family  alliance,  that  kingdom  has  often  been  drawn  into  ruin- 
ous naval  wars  with  England,  by  which  its  commerce  and 
marine  have  greatly  suffered,  and  its  rich  colonies  have  been 
frequently  endangered. 

•  For  the  particulars  of  these  transactions,  see  Berwick's  mem.  1.  and 
2.-~Mem.  de  Noailles,  2.— Mera.  de  Torey,  ?.— Voltaire  sifecle  dc  Louis 
3^IV.  oh.  17, 18, 19,  29....Bumct,  book  7. 
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Philip  V.  ia  1734,  having  invaded  Naples,  placed  his  bro- 
ther Don  Carlos  on  the  throne  of  that  kingdom,  and  after  a 
long  and  turbulent  reign  died  in  1746.  He  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Ferdinand  IV,  a  peaceable  prince,  who  reformed  many 
abuses,  and  endeavoured  to  promote  the  commerce  and  pros* 
perity  of  his  kingdom.  This  prince  dying  b  1759,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  brother  Don  Carlos,  king  of  Naples^  who  as- 
cended the  throne  by  the  name  of  Charles  III.  He  entered 
into  an  unsuccessful  war  with  EngJand,  in  which  he  lost  the 
famous  port  of  Havanna,  which,  however,  was  restored  at  the 
peace  of  1763.  In  1775  the  Spanish  ministry  planned  an  ex- 
pedition against  Algiers,  whjch  had  an  unfortunate  termina- 
tion. The  Spaniards,  after  landing  24,000  men  near  that  city, 
were  obliged  to  retreat  with  great  loss.  In  1783  and  1784, 
Uieir  attacks  on  Algiers  were  renewed  by  sea,  but  produced 
little  effect.  In  the  war  between  Great  Britain  anc^her  Ame- 
rican Colonies,  Spain  as  well  as  France  took  an  active  part. 
Her  principal  enterprise  was  the  unsuccessful  attack  on  Gib- 
raltar, in  which  it  is  difficult  to  say,  whether  the  bravery  and 
skill  of  the  .Spanish  assailants,  or  of  the  British  defenders, 
shone  with  the  greatest  lustre.  The  most  important  of  her 
conquests  was  that  of  the  island  of  Minorca,  which  its  brave 
garrison,  after  a  glorious  defence  under  general  Murray,  was 
at  last,  through  sickness,  obliged  to  surrender,  in  spite  of  every 
effort  of  fortitude  and  skill.  Charles  III,  in  imitation  of  Pe- 
ter the  Great  of  Russia,  but  not  with  equal  success,  formed 
the  hazardous  project  of  obliging  his  subjects  to  lay  aside  their 
ancient  dress  and  manners.  He  carried  his  endeavours,  how- 
ever, so  far,  that  it  occasioned  such  an  insurrection  in  Madrid, 
as  obliged  him  to  dismiss  the  Marquis  of  Squillace,  his  minis- 
ter, a  circumstance  which,  among  a  great  number  of  others 
recorded  in  history,  shews,  that  despotism  itself  is  undcr«the 
necessity  of  paying  some  attention  to  the  inclinations  and  pre- 
judices of  the  people.  Charles  HI.  dying  in  1788,  after  a 
reign  of  twenty-nine  years,  Charles  IV.  his  son  ascended  the 
throne.  The  part  which  he  took  in  the  revolutionary  war 
against  France,  with  the  subsequent  peace  and  alliance  con- 
cluded between  this  monarch  and  the  French  nation,  have  al- 


m  which  Spaia 

Eagbnd,  and  in 

by  few  ad- 

» «■  the  |gM|^ms  of  society,  will  be 
i  frytitiy  of  the  animportant 
inJciiiJTe  campaigns. 
'  is  abcaiiy  fidgned  with  a  view  of  those 
;  CO  aaay  oottuies  depopulated  Spain,  and 
'  the  pcioces  o£  the  house  of  Aastria,  drained 
ber  of  men  and  of  nMmey  in  pmacmting  foreign  quarrelst  and 
suppotting  scbcines  of  amhiiinn.  It  wonhl  be  happy  if  the  his* 
tory  of  her  national  imprafvcmeot,  presented  a  more  pleasing 
pictore.  None  sochf  however,  is  afibnied.  In  taking  a  re* 
trospectiTe  new  of  Spain,  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Gre- 
nada, when  the  subjection  of  the  Moon,  and  the  discorery  of 
America  concurred  to  open  to  the  kingdcnns  goyemed  by  Fer- 
dinand and  IsabeUa,  prospects  so  vast  and  magnificent,  and 
followed  by  coniequeoces  so  extraordinary,  producing  an  in- 
flux of  wealth  unparalleled  in  the  annals  of  the  world,  we  feel 
ourselves  obliged  to  confess,  that  Providence  never  afforded 
such  advantages  to  any  other  nation.  By  a  prudent  attention 
of  her  government  to  internal  affairs,  instead  of  consuntly 
involving  itself  in  polidcal  intrigues,  and  indulging  in  mad 
projects  of  ambition,  Spain  might  have  been  rendered  the 
richest,  the  most  flouiishing,  and  the  happiest  nation  in  the 
world.  It  is  certain,  that  the  Moors  had  rich  and  important 
manuf/ictures,  and  for  that  age  a  flourishing  commerce.  If 
history  were  totally  silent  on  the  subject,  the  splendid  remains 
of  Moorish  magnificence,  in  those  cities  that  were  once  the 
capitals  of  their  different  kingdoms,  are  evidences  of  their  for- 
mer wealth.  It  is  also  evident,  that  in  states  restricted  to  so 
narrow  an  extent  of  territoiy,  no  ^great  degree  of  opulence 
could  either  be  acquired  or  maintained,  without  a  considei'a- 
ble  trade.  But  the  Spaniards  were  not  a  nation  of  manufac- 
turers and  traders,  but  of  warriors  ;  and  it  appears  that  in  all 
the  different  kingdoms  of  Spain,  which  were  gradually  wrest- 

*  See  historical  views  of  England  and  France. 
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cd  from  the  Moorsi  the  manufactures  were  cliiefiy  canieti  on 
by  the  remains  of  the  conquered  people.* 

In  the  fifteenth,  and  even  in  the*  sixteenth  century,  Spain 
had  very  considerable  manufactures,  and  no  small  part  of  its 
excellent  wool  seems  to  have  been  wrought  up  in  the  kingdom. 
Toledo,  Seville,  Grenada,  and  several  other  places,  were  fa- 
mous for  their  manufactures  of  silk  and  wool.f  These  ciN 
cumatances  naturally  recall  the  attention  to  the  expulsion  of 
the  Moors  and  Jews,  and  point  out  that  memorable  instance  of 
political  error  and  moral  injustice,  as  the  death  stroke  of  the 
Spanish  trade.  A  succession  of  erroneous  measures  adopted 
•by  government  has  followed  up  the  blow,  and  in  concurrence 
with  other  circumstances,  prevented  the  revival  of  that  spirit 
of  industry,  which  may  experience  a  temporary  check,  but  can 
scarcely  suffer  a  final  extinction  from  one  single  event,  how- 
ever disastrous.  America  unfolded  her  treasures  in  order  to 
support  the  greatness  of  Spain,  which  domestic  mismanage - 
ment  was  ruining  at  home ;  but  even  the  resources  of  the  new 
world  could  not  counterbalance  the  pernicious  effects  of  the 
impolitic  measures  of  the  court,  and  the  want  of  industry 
among  the  people.  No  sooner  did  the  rich  productions  of  the 
Colonies  begin  to  flow  into  Spain,  than  such  restrictions  were 
imposed  on  that  trade,  as  might  induce  a  supposition  that  the 
government  had  formed  a  systematic  plan  to  prevent  it  from 
being  beneficial  to  the  kingdom.  It  has  been  the  general  po- 
licy of  all  European  nations  to  confine  to  their  own  subjects 
the  benefits  of  commercial  intercourse  with  their  colonies.-— 
But  Spain  carried  this  system  of  restriction  much  farther  than 
any  of  her  neighbours.  When  the  first  conquests  were  com» 
pleted,  and  a  trade  with  America  was  established,  it  was  laid 
open  to  all  the  Castilian  subjects,  but  under  the  injunction  of 
bringing  their  cargoes  into  the  port  of  Seville,  under  the  pe- 
nahics  of  confiscation  and  death.  This  restriction  was  soon 
after  applied  to  the  clearances  outward,  and  all  vessels  freight* 
ed  for  the  Colonics,  were  obliged  to  s^l  from,  as  well  as  re- 
turn to  that  emporium  of  American  commerce.^    The  conse«« 

•  And.  Hist.  Com.  vol.  2.  p.  37  and  48. 
t  Theorie  ct  pratique  de  Comm. 
^  Brougham's  Colon.  Policy,  vol.  1.  book  1.  sect.  3. 
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qiience  was,  ihut  the  opulence  of  Seville  rose  lo  so  high  a 
pilch,  Ihut  the  influence  of  its  weatlthy  inbabitstnts  was  able  lo 
prevent  any  new  arrangement.  The  GuadalqciiTer  becocning 
at  hist  unfit  for  tlie  navigation  of  large  vessels,  the  tnooopoiyy 
with  all  its  attendant  circumstances  of  exclusive  accuoauUtioBy 
was,  in  1720,  transferred  from  Seville,  to  Cadiz.  But  the  re- 
strictive system  proceeded  still  farther.  The  principal  inha- 
bitants of  Seville  being  enriched  by  the  monopoly,  conatantlf 
endeavoured  to  confine  it  lo  a  smaller  number  of  individual, 
and  the  wealth  which  they  had  already  acquired,  gave  them  an 
influfnce  that  rendered  their  efforts  successful. 

The  great  mercantile  houses,  possessing  the  exclusive  pri- 
vilc(;c  of  supplying  America  with  European  commodities, 
would  naturally  desire  that  this  supply  should  be  as  scanty  as 
possible  in  order  to  keep  up  high  prices.  The  crown,  at  the 
same  time,  levying  its  imposts,  ad  valorem,  on  the  colonial 
trade,  was  likewise  interested  in  confirming  the  extent  of  the 
exportation.  The  king  drew  as  much  revenue,  and  the  mer- 
chants as  much  profit,  from  a  scanty,  as  they  could  have  drawn 
from  a  plentiful  supply  ;  and  the  latter  saved  a  great  deal  of 
expense  on  the  article  of  fi-cightage.  On  these  principles  the 
whole  trade  between  Spain  and  her  colonies  was  regulated. 
The  number  of  galleons  for  the  supply  of  Tcri*a  Firnm,  Peru, 
and  Chili,  was  limited  to  twenty-seven,  which  sailed  once  a 
year  for  Porto  Bello.  The  flota  destined  for  the  supply  of 
Mexico  and  the  northern  colonies,  consisted  of  no  more  than 
about  twenty-three  ships,  and  it  sailed  only  once  in  three  years 
to  Vera  Cruz.  No  person  was  permitted  lo  load  any  goods 
in  either  of  tliese  fleets,  without  a  license  from  the  Board  of 
Commerce  at  Seville  ;  and  the  same  regulation  wr^  obbervcd 
in  regard  to  landing  colonial  merchandize  on  tlieir  return. 
The  same  restrictive  system  was  extended  to  the  distribution 
of  the  supplies.  The  Colonics  were  prohibited  under  severe 
penalties,  not  only  from  holding  any  commuiucuion  with  fo- 
reigners, or  vvitlr  Spanish  vessels  not  belonging  to  the  periodi- 
cal fleets,  hut  even  from  trading  with  one  another.  Neither 
Peru  nor  Terra  Firma  could  receive  any  supplies  from  Mexi- 
co, or  from  the  islands.  The  Spanibh  and  colonial  merchants 
were  permitted  to  meet  only  at  t'.ic  staled  periods,  and  at  three 
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points  of  the  continent,  Carthagena,  Porio  Belfo,  and  Vera 
Cruz,  and  at  the  Havanna,  the  general  rendezvous  of  nil  the 
fleets,  previous  to  their  return.*  These  restrictions,  with  the 
heavy  duties  imposed  by  govfifrnment,  raised  the  price  of  com- 
modities exported  to,  and  im|K>ried  from  the  colonics,  to  an 
exorbitant  height  ;  and  introduced  a  system  of  smuggling, 
more  regular  and  extensive,  than  ever  existed  in  any  other 
branch  of  commerce.  In  this  contraband  trade  foreigners, 
colonists,  and  Spaniards,  were  mutually  interested  ;  l>ui  almost 
all  its  benefits  ultimately  centred  in  foreign  nations.  The  Eng 
li^  \\  alone  were  at  one  period  supposed  to  possess  by  this 
means  as  great  a  share  of  the  colonial  commerce  of  Spain,  as 
the  authorized  traders  of  the. mother-country.  The  monopo. 
lists  of  Seville,  in  consequence,  found  their  profits  greatly  re- 
duced by  this  competition  of  contraband  traders  :  the  revenue 
which  the  crown  derived  from  the  duties  was  proportionably 
diminished,  and  the  great  but  fruitless  expense  incurred  by 
government,  in  attempting  to  suppress  this  traffic,  contributed 
to  exhaust  the  finances,  and  impoverish  the  kingdom. 

The  consequences  which  this  restrictive  and  monopolizing 
system  was  calculated  to  produce  on  the  industty  of  Spain,  is 
sufficiently  obvious.  The  colonial  trade,  by  its  high  profits,  na- 
turally tended  to  c^ill  into  exertion  the  labour  and  skill  of  the 
people,  and  might  perhrips  have  repaired  the  shock  which  the 
expulsion  of  the  Moors  and  the  Jews  had  given  to  national  in- 
industry.  But  when  the  effects  of  the  restrictive  system  began 
to  be  felt,  a  clicck  was  of  course  given  to  al|  the  efforts  which 
the  colonial  demand  had  begun  to  call  forth.  This  check  on 
industry  at  first  excited,  in  concurrence  with  others,  daily  mul- 
tiplied by  the  wants  and  the  in»policy  of  the  government,  pre- 
vented that  increase  of  Spanish  supply,  which  the  increasing 
demands  of  the  growing  colonies,  in  spite  of  all  the  endca. 
vours  of  the  monopolists,  required.  In  consequence  of  thi« 
impolitic  mismanagement  of  a  commerce,  which  might  have 

been  beneficial  beyond  all  calculation,  the  industry  of  the  peo- 

• 

•  Brougham's  Col.  Pol.  vol.  1.  book.  1.  sect.  3.  To  Mr.  Brougham  I 
am  indebted  for  the  greatest  part  of  this  view  of  Spanish  commerce.  In 
some  places  I  have  borrowed  his  words,  in  order  to  express  more  clearly 
and  fully  his  ideas. 
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pie  was  restrained,  and  Spain  was  at  last  obliged  to  enrich 
other  nations  by  supplyuig  her  American  empire  with  their 
com  modi  tie  s«  and  to  content  herself  with  the  profits  arising 
from  commi^isiont  freighti  and  customs. 

The  intcrn-dl  regulations  were  not  less  calculated  to  impo- 
vciish  the  kingdom,  and  to  check  every  species  of  industry. 
Almost  all  the  taxes  levied  in  Spain  were  of  a  ruinous  nature  ; 
the  expenses  of  collecting  them  enormous  ;  and  the  discre« 
lionury  powers,  vested  in  the  collectors,  extremely  oppres- 
sive. The  alcavala  ycicnlos,  a  heavy  duty  on  every  contract 
uf  sale,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  or  value  of  the  common  I- 
n ,  is  perhaps  one  of  il.e  most  effectual  methods  of  checking 
c%-cry  species  of  industry,  of  cramping  every  branch  of  trade, 
ot  stunting  the  growili  of  national  opulence,  that  poUiical  folly 
has  ever  devised.  Catalonia  and  Arragon  have,  by  the  pay- 
ment of  a  moderate  composition,  long  since  freed  themselves 
from  the  alcavala  ;  and  the  consequences  of  that  arrangement 
may  be  perceived  in  the  flourishing  state  of  their  manufac- 
tures and  agriculture.*  To  all  these  checks  on  t^ade  and  in- 
dustry, may  be  added  the  royal  monopolies.  These,  indeed, 
are  not  peculiar  to  Spain  ;  but  in  no  other  country,  perhaps, 
arc  they  so  oppressive.  The  extent  of  the  grievance  may  be 
calculated  from  the  extent  of  its  natural  consequence,  the  con- 
traband trade.t 

A  variety  of  other  circumstances,  appertaining  to  the  finan- 
cial policy  and  cummercial  rc;^ulations  of  Spain,  which  have 
a  tendency  to  check  the  pioi;;ress  of  manufactures  and  trade, 
nii^ht  be  enuir.erattd  ;  but  these  arc  the  most  obvious,  and 
perhaps  the  must  impurtaut.  It  is  but  justice,  however,  to  say, 
that  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Bourbon  have  gradually  re- 
formed many  abuses,  and  greatly  improved  the  state  of  the 
kiiigdom,  in  regard  both  toils  internal  and  its  colonial  policy. 
In  the  year  176j,  the  trade  of  the  West  India  Islands  was  laid 
open  to  most  of  the  principal  ports  of  Spain,  and  to  all  Spanish 
subjects,      'i  he  next  year  the  whole  cotton  trade  of  America 

•  Brou^-^harn's  Col.  Pol.  vol.  1  book  1.  p.  401. 

t  To'Atiseiurs  Trav.vol.2. —  Boiii-^ro'S:?^  Tableau  de  I'Espagne  Modcrne 
vol.  2. — 13  roil  |,H  J  am,  vol.  1.  p.  40:^,  aiul  the  authorilicb  to  which  he  has 
rclu'ircd. 
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was  thrown  open,  free  from  duty*)  to  CatBlonia,  and  in  1772^  to- 
all  the  other  provinces.  The  ordinance  of  1765  was,  in  1768^ 
extended  o  the  whole  of  South  Ameiica)  with  various  abate- 
n^ents  on  Spanish  produce,  on  Spanish  manufactures,  and  on 
colonial  merchandize.  And  finally,  in  the  ^  year  1788,  the 
trade  of  Mexico  was  laid  open  to  all  Spai^ish  subjects ;  and 
the  commercial  affairs  of  Spuin  and  her  colonies,  were  placed 
on  the  same  footing  as  those  of  other  European  nations. 

The  bloody  and  tumultuous  scenes  in  which  Spain  had  dur- 
ing so  many  centuries  been  involved,  previous  to  the  reign  of 
Ferdinand,  and  the  subsequent  impolicy  of  the  Austrian  dy- 
nasty, had  not  so  fata!  an  eflcct  on  letters  as  on  commerce . 
or  rather  the  national  genius  burst  through  all  barriers.  The 
literary  history  of  this  country,  is  too  little  known  among  fo- 
reigners. Alphonso  X,  King  of  Castile,  already  mentioned, 
was  the  glory  and  wonder  of  his  age.  Garcilassa  ennobled 
Castilian  poetry  ;  and  no  writer,  perhaps,  was  ever  more  ho- 
noured or  encouraged  than  Lopez  de  Vega.*  Spain  can  pro- 
duce a  splendid  memorial  of  ancient  genius,  as  well  as  of  an- 
cient grandeur. 

Spain,  after  remaining  more  thtm  two  centuries  in  a  debili- 
tated state,  owing  to  a  weak  and  ineffective  political  system, 
and  a  government  which  has,  during  the  space  of  fifteen 
years,  been  entirely  under  the  direction  of  France,  has  at  last 
begun  to  exhibit  herself  in  a  new  and  respectable  form,  wor- 
thy of  the  ancient  Castilian  spirit.  The  origin  of  this  great 
and  unexpected  revolution,  on  which  the  eyes  of  all  Europe 
are  turned,  is  at  present  involved  in  mysterious  obscurity,  in 
regard  to  particular  facts ;  but  all  its  prominent  features  bear 
the  visible  impression  of  French  intrigue  and  influence.  About 
the  end  of  October,  1807,  the  Prince  of  Asturias  was  accus- 
ed of  a  conspiracy  against  his  father,  the  reigning  monarch. 
The  circumstance  of  its  detection,  as  publicly  related,  appear 
too  romantic  to  be  worthy  of  credit.  It  was  said  that  the  king, 
having  received  information  of  the  design,  seized  the  prince, 
his  son,  in  the  royal  apartment,  and  found  upon  him  the  ci- 
pher of  his  correspondence,  contsdning  the' clearest  evidence 

•  See  Lord  Holland's  excellent  account  of  the  life  and  writings  of  Lo- 
pez dc  Vega,  1806. 
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•f  the  conspiracT.  Thst  the  prince  should  bring  with  him^ 
into  his  fiither's  room,  tlie  documents  of  a  parricidal  coiupira«> 
C7«  appears  somewhat  mysterious,  and  has  very  much  the  fonn 
of  a  poJiifcal  contrivance.  The  papers  were  said  to  be  found 
sewed  op  in  the  lining  of  his  royal  hi^hnes&'s  co^i  -^  but  amidst 
a  mass  of  misrepresentaiion  and  crimi.isl  Dischood,  liitJe  cre- 
dit can  be  given  to  reports  iikdustnously  circubied  by  tlie  fac» 
tions  of  a  corrupt  and  intrii;iiing  court.  The  whote^of  tiiis 
obscure  transaction,  however,  so  far  as  circumbtanccs  src 
known,  warrant  the  suspicion  of  a  <^chemc  to  cntrup  the  Piiucc 
of  Asturias,  ar.d  to  impose  on  the  kinc^  for  the  purpose  of 
destro)'ing  tliem  both  ;  and  that  suspicion  is  confirmed  by  the 
•result. 

While  the  court  and  city  of  Madrid  were  agitated  by  these 
dark  and  atrocious  .intrigues,  the  French,  as  friends  and  allies, 
under  the  pretext  of  invading  Portugal,  were  marching  their 
troops  into  Spain,  securing  ti.e  strong  places,  and  taking  such 
positions  as  were  most  favourable  for  controlling  ilie  natives. 
The  Prince  of  Asturias,  ifi  the  mean  while  undergoing  a 
public  examination,  is  said  to  have  exculpated  himself  of  any 
criminal  design  against  tiis  father's  life  or  government.  Af- 
fairs tiuw  seemed  to  be  settled ;  but  the  calm  was  delusive) 
being  only  the  preltKle  to  an  tm)'{>ortant  revolution,  which  com- 
inenced  in  the  following  manner. 

About  the  middle  of  March,  1808,  a  report  began  to  prevail, 
that  the  King  of  Spain  was  about  to  retire  to  Mexico.  This 
design  appears  to  havo  originated  with  the  Prince  of  Peace, 
whose  motives,  however,  are  not  ascertained  ;  but  it  seems  that 
he  perceived  his  a<lministration  to  have  become  odious  to  the 
nation,  and  began  to  appnebend  the  downlal  of  his  power.  The 
intended  emigration  of  the  royal  family  being  ktioavn,  tlve  city 
of  Madrid  presented,  during  the  space  of  five  or  six  days,  a 
scene  of  confusion  and  turbulence.  The  court  was  then  at 
Aranjuez  ;  and  the  Spanish  guards  being  ordered  to  march 
from  Madrid  to  that  place,  were  prevented  by  the  populace. 
Hand  bills  were  circulated,  stating  the  danger  to  which  the 
country  was  exposed  ;  and  crowds  of  peasants  hurried  to  Aran- 
juez. The  result  of  these  commotions  was,  that  the  depar- 
ture of  the  king  was  prevented  :  the  palaces  of  the  Prince  of 
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Peace,  and  of  soioc  other  obnoxious  ministers,  were  piU^jcd, 
and  the  .forniture  burnt  b  the  streets.  The  prince  made  hi» 
escape,  Ufct  was  discovered  and  brought  back  a  prisoner,  and 
his  brother  Don  Diego  Godoi,  commandikm  of  the  king's  body 
guards,  was  arrested  by  his  awn  soldiers.  On  the  I9th  of 
March,  l>is  Catholic  Majesty  publislied  a  decree,  by  which  he 
abdicated  bis  throne  in  iuvour  of  his  sou,  the  Prince  of  Astu- 
rias,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Ferdinand  VII,  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day,  issued  an  order  for  the  confiscation  of  the  estates 
and  goods  of  the  Prince  of  Peace. 

During  these  scexies  of  confusion,  the  i»yal  fanuly  went  to 
Bayonne,  and  the  French  emi>eror  iPas  silently  Uking  posses^ 
«ion  of  Spain.  Ilis  first  public  act  of  authority  was  to  aiunul 
the  proceedings  of  the  19li  of  March,  by  obliging  Ferdinand 
Vil.  to  resign,  and  replacing  Charles  IV.  on  the  throne.  The 
news  of  this  counter-revolution  was  no  sootier  received  at 
Madrid,  than  all  was  in  comroolion.  On  the  second  of  May 
the  insurrection  of  the  populace  became  general  ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Berg,  who  commanded  the  French  troops  in  the  capi- 
tal, narrowly  escaped  wi<h  his  life.  The  possession  of  the 
arsenal  was  one  of  the  principal  objects  of  tlic  insurgents  ; 
and  many  of  them  fell  in  the  attempt.  At  length,  however, 
the  artillery  with  grape  shot  cleared  the  streets ;  and  tranquil- 
lity was  restored  in  the  city.  The  number,  which  fell  on  each 
bide,  is  vciy  uncertain,  as  little  reliance  can  be  had  on  the 
common  accounts.  On  the  following  day,  a  military  commis- 
sion was  appointed  for  the  trying  the  prisoners  taken  in  arms, 
and  about  130  were  doon;cd  to  immediate  execution. 

All  these  court  intrijijues  and  popular  commotion^  were 
t}nly  preliminaries  to  a  more  important  revolution.  The  royal 
family  of  Spain,  wiih  many  of  the  grandees  of  the  court,  being 
at  Bayonne,  and  wholly  in  the  power  of  the  French  emperor, 
the  two  kings,  Charles  IV,  and  Fcrdhiand  VII,  were  com- 
pelled to  abdicate  the  throne,  and  the  infants,  Don  Carlos  and 
Don  Antonio,  at  the  same  time  renounced  all  their  rights  of 
succession.  These  abdications  and  renunciations  were  declar- 
ed to  be  voluntary;  but  Spain  and  all  Europe  justly  regarded 
them  as  the  effects  of  conipulsion'.*     It  is  even  said,  that  the 

•  The  act  of  penunci.ition  of  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  &c.  bears  dale  tb^ 
lOlh  of  May,  1808. 
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qiiccn  was  pre  railed  on  to  decUre  the  Prince  of  A&lurias  ilie- 
ghiin.ie,  a:i  expedient  wach  b^d  doubtless  been  devised  for 
the  purpose  of  cr>untcracting  tiie  sentiments  of  the  Sp«inish 
ndvio;i  in  his  fairour.  Thus  the  Emperor  of  the  French,  by 
a  tr^j.i  of  t^.e  most  perfidious  policy,  carried  on  under  the 
lUatk  of  alliance  ai.d  friend -khip,  subverted  the  throne  of  the 
BuiiriM)fis  in  Sp^in  ;  and,  having  app<Mnted  the  Duke  of  Berg 
lieu icn  Jilt-general  of  the  kingdom,  conferred  the  crown  on  his 
bro(]}«:r,  Jo'ieph  Buonaparte,  whom  he  had  already  made  King 
of  Nuples.  An  imperial  decree  was  then  issued,  commanding 
the  bisliops,  the  grandees,  and  the  deputies  of  provinces,  to 
rapair  to  Bayonuc,  in  order  to  fix  the  basis  of  the  new  govern- 
ment. Tiiis  decree  of  the  French  emperor  was  communicat- 
ed by  the  Duke  of  Berg  to  the  Supreme  Council  of  Castile^ 
btit  with  little  effect ;  and  only  a  few  of  the  persons  summon- 
ed attended  the  assembly  at  Bayonne. 

The  news  of  the  forced  renunciation  of  the  crown  by  all  the 
royal  family,  proved  the  sii^nal  of  universal  opposition  to  the 
views  of  IVancc.  The  province  of  Asiurias,  famous  for  the 
final  Bland  which  the  Spanish  nation  made  in  ihat  mountainous 
region  at^uinst  the  conquering  Arabs  in  the  eighth  century, 
was  instantly  in  a  state  of  insurrection,  and  the  flame  was  iro. 
mediately  communicated  to  Gallicia  and  to  several  districts 
of  Leon.  Tiic  general  assembly  at  Oviedo  nominated  the 
Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz  general  oftlie  patriotic  army,  and  sent 
Viscount  Matcrosa,  a  nobleman  of  considerable  influence,  on 
a  dcput'tiion  to  England  for  tiie  purpose  of  requesting  assis- 
tance. On  his  arrival  at  London,  the  affair  was  laid  before 
the  iJritibh  cabinet,  which  came  to  a  prompt  determination  to 
supp :)rt  the  Spanish  patriots  ao;aiast  the  injustice  and  tyranny 
of  Franco.*  The  council  of  Seville,  at  the  same  time,  rcject- 
iiip:  llie  orders  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Madrid  as  being 
under  the  control  of  forci^jjncrs,  assumed  an  authority  in  the 
name  of  rcrdinand  VII.  and  luwin;:;  declared  war  against  the. 
Fi  cnch  Emperor,  armed  the  inhabitants  of  Andalusia,  and  ap- 
pointed General  Castanos  commander  in  chief.     The  spirit 

•  The  pacjfiratlon  between  Groat  Britnin  was  announced  by  a  procU- 

roatioaof  his  U.-itannlc  Majesty,  dated  July  4ih,  1808. 
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«f  resistance  manifested  itself  in  all  the  provinces  almost  at 
the  same  period,  and  the  insurrection  soon  became  general 
throughout  Spain.  Among  others,  the  wealthy  and  populous 
city  of  Cadiz  manifested  the  most  noble  and  patriotic  spirit : 
the  French  fleet  in  the  harbour,  after  sustaining  a  cannonade 
from  all  the  batteries,  while  Admiral  Collingwood  with  a  Bri- 
tish squadron  blockaded  the  port,  was  at  length  obliged  to  sur- 
render on  the  14th  of  June  to  the  Spaniards.  This  signal 
success  was  followed  by  many  other  important  advantages. 
On  the  28th  June,  the  French  general  Moncey  made  a  despe- 
rate attack  on  Valencia,  but  was  bravely  repulsed  by  the  in- 
habitants without  the  assistance  of  regular  troops.  History 
scarcely  records  an  example  of  greater  heroism  than  the  Va- 
lencians  displayed  on  this  occasion  :  the  clergy  of  every  de- 
scription took  arms,  and  even  the  women  contributed  to  the 
defence  of  the  city.  Not  less  than  2500  of  the  assailants  are 
said  to  have  been  found  dead  round  the  wuils.  The  French 
army  being  attacked  in  its  retreat  by  the  patriots  under  Gene, 
rals  Cerbeilion  and  Caro,  was  almost  totally  annihilated.  In 
the  public  accounts  of  these  transactions,  we  may  reasonably 
suppose  some  exaggeration ;  but  whatever  degree  of  doubt 
may  be  admitted  in  regard  to  particulars,  the  general  result  is 
certain,  that  the  French  were  expelled  from  the  provinces  of 
Valencia  and  Mercia.  Sarragossa,  the  capital  of  Arragon,  rival- 
led Valencia  in  patriotic  enthusiasm.  That  city,  one  of  thQ 
strongest  and  most  considerable  in  the  kingdom,  was  attacked 
by  General  Le  FebVe,  with  an  army  of  near  18,000  men  ;  but 
after  two  desperate  assaults  in  the  night  of  the  1st,  and  the 
morning  of  the  2nd  of  July,  the  French  were  completely  re- 
pulsed with  prodigious  loss  by  the  brave  General  Palafox,  who 
has  given  repeated  proofs  of  his  heroism. 

In  one  particular  quarter  the  Spaniards  were  unsuccessful. 
Their  patriotic  army  under  General  Cuesta  consisting  of  about 
14,000  men,  of  whom  800  were  horse,  with  26  pieces  of  can- 
non, and  aided  by  a  body  of  peasantry,  was  defeated  near  Be- 
nevento  on  the  14th  of  July,  by  General  Lasolles,  at  the  head 
of  10,000  infantry  and  2000  cavalry.  The  victory,  however, 
was  bravely  contested,  and  the  loss  on  both  sides  was  con- 
siderable. 
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The  check  which  the  Spaniards  received  in  this  ftefien  ira» 
greatly  overbalanced  by  their  successes  at  Sarragossa  and  in 
the  southern  provinces.  On  the  same  day  that  was  marked 
by  the  defeat  of  the  patriots  near  Benevento,  General  Le  Fe- 
bre  having  been  reinforced  by  4000  meft  from  the  garrison 
of  Panipeluna,  which  augmented  his  force  to  about  15,000, 
made  another  desperate  attack  on  Sarragossa,  but  was  again 
repulsed 

In  the  mean  while  Dupont,  one  of  Napoleon's  fiivoorite 
generals,  who,  in  the  commencement  of  the  insurrection  had 
been  detached  from  Madrid  for  the  purpose  of  overawing  the 
southern  provinces,  being  informed  that  Seville,  Carthagena, 
and  Cadiz,  had  declared  for  Ferdinand  VII.  found  it  necessary 
to  abandon  Cordova,  and  took  a  strong  position  on  the  heights 
Andujar,  where  he  was  completely  enclosed  by  the  patriotic 
army  under  General  Castanos.  The  Spanish  commander  re- 
ceiving intelligence  of  a  detachment  of  8000  French  advanc- 
ing from  Madrid,  resolved  to  atuck  Dupont  before  the  arrival 
of  this  reinforcement.  This  memorable  engagement  took 
place  on  the  30th  of  July,  a  day  gk>rioas  to  Spain.  The  victory 
was  obstinately  contested ;  but  at  length  the  patriots  prevailed. 
The  French  were  defeated  with  pix>digious  loss ;  and  Dupont) 
in  order  to  avoid  complete  destruction,  surrendered  himself 
and  his  whole  army  prisoners  of  war.  The  detachment  that 
was  advancing  from  Madrid,  and  had  no  possibility  of  retreat, 
was  included  in  the  capitulation,  only  with  this  difference,  that 
these  troops  should  not  remain  prisoners,  but  be  permitted  to 
return  by  sea  to  France.  Thus  in  one  day  12>000  of  the  French 
were  killed  or  made  prisoners,  and  8000  more  expelled  from 
Spain. 

While  the  insurrection  was  making  so  rapid  a  progress, 
Joseph  Buonaparte,  the  newly  created  king,  entered  Spain, 
and  by  a  singular  coincidence  arrived  at  Madrid  on  the  20th 
of  July,  the  day  on  which  General  Dupont  surrendered  to  the 
Andalusian  patriots.  The  entrance  of  the  new  monarch  into 
the  capital,  was  accompanied  by  illuminations  and  other  com- 
pulsory demonstrations  of  joy,  which  power  can  always  extort 
from  the  subjects  of  its  oppression.  In  those  Jiriliiant  mo- 
ments, perhaps,  he  little  apprehended  the  shortness  of  his 
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reigo.  But  the  illusion  was  soon  dispelled  ;  the  news  of  the 
Surrender  of  Dupont^s  army,  of  the  disasterous  events  of  Va- 
lencia and  Sarragossa^  of  the  successes  of  the  insurgents  in 
other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  above  all,  the  march  of  the 
Andalusian  army  towards  Madrid,  dissipated  his  dream  of 
royalty.  On  the  27th  of  July,  the  new  sovereign,  after  plun- 
dering the  royal  palace,  began  his  retreat  from  the  capital,  and 
retired  towards  the  frontiers.  Ail  the  different  corps  of  the 
French  army  in  Spdin,  except  those  in  the  citadel  of  Barce* 
lona,  were  at  this  time  in  motion  towards  the  north,  and  after 
one  of  their  divisions  bad  been  totally  -defeated  by  general 
Blake  on  the  first  of  August,  between  Astarga  and  Rio  Seco, 
they  began  to  concentrate  their  force  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Vittoria,  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Ebro. 

The  war  at  this  period  presented  an  awful  pause.  The  pa- 
triots made  the  most  active  preparations  for  completing  the 
expulsion  of  the  enemy,  while  immense  armies  of  veterans 
were  moving  through  France  towards  the  Pyrenees.  As  all 
the  Spanish  colonies  have  declared  in  favour  of  the  parent 
country,  it  requires  no  superior  sagacity  to  discover  the  im- 
policy, as  well  as  the  perfidy  of  the  French  emperor's  con- 
'doct.  If  the  Spaniards  succeed  in  the  contest,  he  has  con- 
verted a  valuable  ally  into  a  determined  enemy;  but  if  he 
should  conquer  Spain,  he  cannot  subjugate  the  colonies.  They 
will  undoubtedly  assume  independence,  and  the  Buonapartean 
family  can  never  reign  over  more  than  a  comparatively  small 
part  of  the  Spanish  empire. 
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Reiigion.'] — The  religion  of  Spain  is  the  Roman  Catholic, 
which  in  thb  country  has  been  carried  to  a  degree  of  bigotry 
and  intolerance  unknown  in  any  other  country,  except  Portu- 
gal. In  these  two  kingdoms,  the  inquisition  has  long  reigned 
in  all  its  horrors ;  and  an  institution  so  opposite  to  the  bene- 
Toient  spirit  of  Christianity,  has  produced  the  most  ruinous 
cfiTects.  This  tremendous  evil,  however,  has  of  late  been  great- 
ly diminished.  The  inquisition,  although  not  abrogated,  is 
DOW  laid  under  so  many  restrictions,  as  render  its  operation' 
searly  ineffectual,  and  its  power  little  more  than  nominal. 
From  various  circumstances,  indeed,  there  is  reason  to  expect 
that  this  infamous  tribunal  wilt,  at  no  very  distant  period,  be 
totally  abolished. 

Hierarchy,'] — ^Thc  archbishoprics  in  Spain  are  eight,  and 
the  bishoprics  forty -six.  The  whole  number  of  clergy  used 
to  be  computed  at  3'00,000,  but  by  the  returns  made  to  govern, 
ment,  it  is  found  to  amount  only  to  188,625;  of  these  are 
61,617  monks,  and  32,500  nuns  * 

6rot?cr«men/.]—- The  government  of  Spain,  formerly  the 
most  limited  of  any  monarchical  system  in  Europe,  has, fever 
since  the  reign  of  Charles  V,  been  despotic.  In  this,  how- 
ever, as  in  all  other  countries,  despotism  is  balanced  by  various 
powers,  and  tempered  by  several  councils ;  but  all  of  them, 
according  to  the  present  constitution,  under  the  absolute  con- 
trol of  the  monarch.     The  royal  council  of  the  Indies,  is  a  dis- 

•  Zimmermann,  p.  ."21. 
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tinguishing  feature  in  the  Spanish  administration.  It  consists 
of  a  geovernor,  four  secretaries,  and  about  twenty-two  coun- 
sellors, besides  several  officers.  The  members  are  generally 
chosen  from  among  the  viceroys  and  other  magistrates,  who 
have  served  in  America,  and  their  decision  is  final  in  regard 
to  every  thing  relating  to  the  colonies ;  so  that  the  government 
of  Spanish  America  may  be  said  to  form  a  particular  system. 
It  is  not  improbable  but  that  the  present  revolution,  if  success- 
ful, may  lead  to  an  important  change  in  the  constitution  and 
government  of  the  country. 

Lazss,'] — The  civil  and  canon  laws,  together  with  several 
ancient  codes,  compose  the  body  of  Spanish  jurisprudence. 
Their  lawyers  and  magistrates  are  numerous,  but  instead  of 
promoting,  they  frequently  impede  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice. The  system  of  law  and  police,  has  always  bebn  worse  in 
Spain,  than  in  any  other  nation  of  modem  Europe.  In  no  part 
is  the  security  of  person  and  property  less  firmly  established} 
the  privileges  of  municipal  magistrates  more  extensive,  or 
more  injurious  to  the  public  ;  the  corruption  of  the  officers  of 
justice  more  frequent,  or  the  criminal  laws  so  carelessly  exe- 
cuted. In  no  part  of  Europe  are  the  roads  more  infested  with 
robbers.  All  travellers  have  noticed  the  dangefs  of  the  roads, 
and  all  writers,  native  and  foreign,  agree  in  their  representa- 
tion of  the  bad  police  of  Spain.* 

jirmtf.^ — ^The  Spanish  armies,  about  two  centuries  ago,  car- 
ried victory  and  terror  into  every  country  in  which  they  dis- 
played their  banners.  Previous  to  the  late  insurrections,  al- 
though their  native  valour  may  remain,  they  had  ceased  to  be 
formidable,  either  by  numbers  or  discipline.  In  time  of  peace, 
the  military  force  was  estimated  at  about  60,000 ;  but  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  calculate  to  what  number  it  might  be  augmented  in 
case,  of  emergency,  as  recent  events  have  proved.  Spain  is  a 
country  in  which  soldiers  might  easily  be  raised. 

Navi/.'} — ^The  navy  of  Spain  was  once  no  less  formidable 
than  her  army,  but  it  afterwards  fell  to  decay,  and  was  almost 
annihilated  by  successive  wars  with  the  English,  the  Dutch, 
and  the  French.     Of  late  the  Spanish  government  has  paid 

•  Brougham's  Colon.  Policy,  vol.  l.p.  410.  Link's  Trav.  120. 123, 
124. 
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great  attention  to  its  marine.  It  has,  however,  suffered  ex- 
tremeljr  in  the  late  and  present  wars  with  the  £lnglish,  and  at 
present  its  strength  cannot  he  well  ascertained.  Hdid  Spain 
continued  at  peace  with  great  Britain,  her  naval  power  would, 
jiext  to  the  Englisb^have  undoubtedly  been  at  this  time  the 
greatest  in  Europe.  ^ 

Revenue.y^The  revenue  of  Spain  has  been  variously  cal- 
culated. By  some  it  has  been  estimated  at  about  5,500,000/. 
and  by  others  at  7,000,000/.  sterling ;  but  we  have  no  certain 
information  on  the  subject.  Several  good  judges  are  of  opi- 
nion, that  the  crown  derives  no  direct  revenue  from  tiie  colo- 
nies,  the  whole  being  expended  in  the  government  of  those 
distant  regions.  But  all  our  information  on  the  subject  is  too 
defective  and  too  contradictory  to  authorize  any  conclusion. 
It  is  certain  that  the  sums  raised  on  Spain,  by  taxation,  are 
not  very  great ;  but  yet  the  injudicious  mode  of  imposing  and 
collecting  the  taxes,  in  concurrence  with  other  impolitic  mea- 
sures, have  been  ruinous  to  the  kingdom.*  The  views  of  the 
Bourbon  princes,  however,  have  been  invariably  directed  to- 
wards ameliorating,  by  slow  degrees,  the  pernicious  system  of 
administration  established  by  the  Austrian  dynasty. ,  The  be- 
neficial jsffects  of  the  late  regulations  are  already  perceptible, 
and  in  time  will  be  still  more  conspicuous.  The  national  debt 
b  inconsiderable. 

Commerce.'] — In  regard  to  geographical  situation  and  natu- 
ral advantages,  no  country  can  be  better  adapted  to  commerce 
than  Spain  ;  and  as  it  has  been  shewed  in  the  last  chapter, 
nothing  but  the  most  impolitic  government  that  ever  existed, 
that  of  Philip  II.  and  his  immediate  successors,  could  have  ^ 
ruined  a  trade  that  was  once  so  flourishing.  At  present, 
Spain  exports  wines,  oil,  fruits,  silk,  and  leather,  with  a  Ihtle 
broad-cloth,  and  various  other  articles,  to  different  countries 
of  Europe.  But  her  principal  trade  is  with  her  American  co- 
lonies ;  although  she  is  supposed  to  gain  little  by  that  inter- 
course ;  for  the  gold  and  silver  imported  from  America,  im- 
mediately goes  to  those  nations  which  supply  Spain  with  the 
manufactured  goods,  in  which  she  makes  her  returns    An 

•  Brou^hAin  Colon.  Pol.  vol.  1.  p.  338,  339, 400,    For  a  more  distinct 
accoaiit  of  Spanish  taxation,  'i  o\\'nsend*s  Tables. 
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exhibition  of  the  exports  and  importSt  for  the  year  1784,  from 
Mr.'  TowDsend,  will  give  a  more  distinct  view  of  the  trade  of 
Sipain  with  America,  than  any  other  documents  that  can  be 
procured}  a  consideration  which  authorizes  its  insertion  here, 
although  already  exhibited  in  a  late  geographical  work. 


Bzporta  from 

Foreign  prodace. 

Cadiz    .    .     . 

.    .   1,438.918 

2,182,531 

Malaga       .    . 

.    .      196,>r9 

14,301 

Seville    .    .    . 

.    .        62,ri3 

30.543 

Barcelonft  .    . 

.    .      123,681 

21,240 

Corunnft     .    . 

.    .        €^ST5 

39,962 

San  Andero    . 

.    .        ^6JIS 

90,113 

Tortosa      .    . 

.    .          7.669 

289 

Canariea    .    . 

.     .        24,974 

Gijon     .    .    . 

.     .          4^81 

10.190 

1.968,849 

2.389.229 

IMPORTS  FR 

OM    AMERICA  TO 

SPAIN. 

In  numey  and  jewels. 

Inmeidiaiidtee 

Carliz     .    .    . 

.    .    8.297,164 

2,990,757 

Malaga      .    . 

18,605 

• 

Barcelona  :    >. 

102,140 

91,236 

Corunna     .    . 

.      741,383 

90,001 

Sant  Andero'  . 

.    .        40J343 

100,974 

Canaries     .     . 

.    .      109,807 

52,366 

9,291  :^37 

3,343.936 

The  customs  on  this  trade  amounted  to  more  than  half  a 
million.  The  greatest  part  of  the  native  exports  are  wines, 
and  other  raw  productions  of  the  country,  but  almost  all  the 
foreign  produce  sent  to  America  consists  of  manufactured 
goods. 

Af((Xiiti/fic/(iref«]— The  manufactures  of  Spain,  once  so  cele- 
brated, have  declined  still  more  than  her  foreign  trade.  Go- 
vernment, ot  late,  have  strenuously  endeavoured  to  promote 
their  revival ;  but  they  are  considerably  checked  by  the  royal 
monopolies,  which  extend  to  the  following  articles  :  cards,  at 
Madrid  and  Malaga  ;  tapestry,  at  Madrid  ;  saltpetre,  at  Mad- 
rid, and  several  other  places  ;  china,  at  Buen  Retire ;  glass,  at 
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St.  Ildefons</;  swords,  £cc.  at  Toledo ;  broadcloth,  at  Guadala- 
jara and  Brihuega  ;  paper,  at  Segovid ;  pottery  and  tissue,  at 
Taiavera  ;  and  stockings,  at  Valdemoro.  The  crown  has  also 
the  monopoly  of  g^tlnpowder,  lead,  quicksilver,  salt,  sulphur, 
seating-wax,  brandy,  and  tobacco.  As  no  private  capital  can 
be  aUe  to  vie  with  the  treasury,  all  royal  manufactures  may 
be  regarded  as  monopolies.  Some  of  these,  particularly  such 
as  the  great  manufacture  of  glass,  at  Ildefonso,  is  scarcely 
adapted  to  a  private  capital,  especially  in  a  country  where  a 
manufacturing  system  is  but  partially  established,  where  the 
middling  classes  are,  in  general,  far  from  being  opulent,  and 
where  commerce  is  despised  by  the  great.  In  such  a  country, 
royal  manufactures  have  a  tendency  to  biing  commerce  into 
repute,  by  setting  a  laudable  example  of  industrious  specula- 
tion. But  it  does  not  appear  that  in  Spain  they  have  produc- 
ed that  effect.  Several  manufactures,  however,  have  of  late 
been  carried  on  with  great  spirit,  and  any  failure  must  be  im- 
puted rather  to  other  causes  than  to  the  indolence  of  the 
people. 

Spain  excels  in  several  materials  for  a  grand  manufacturing 
system.  Her  wool  is  the  finost  in  the  world,  and  her  iron  is 
excellent  and  plentiful ;  Spain  also  surpasses  all  other  coun- 
tries in  the  exuberant  production  of  saltpetre  and  Barilla. 

Population.'] — ^The  population  of  Spain  is  computed  at 
10,000,000  or  11,000,000.  The  greater  of  these  numbers 
amounts  to  only  seventy -four  per  square  mile.*  This  strik- 
ing defect  of  population  has  deservedly  excited  attention,  and 
been  made  the  subject  of  repeated  investigation.  The  causes 
which  are  generally  assigned  are,  the  incessant  wars  carried 
on,  during  the  space  of  seven  centuries,  against  the  Moors,  the 
great  plague,  which,  about  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury, made  such  havoc  throughout  Europe,  and  was  particu- 
larly destructive  in  Italy  and  Spain,  the  contagious  fevers,  fre- 
quent in  the  southern  provinces,  the  expulsion  tf  the  Jews, 
after  the  conquest  of  Grenada,  and  of  the  Moors,  by  Philip  III. 
the  emigrations  to  America,  the  numerous  clergy,  and  the 

•  Townsend's  Travels,  vol.  3.  p.  131.  The  population  of  England  is 
reckoned  at  169,  of  France  at  174,  and  of  the  Batavian  kingdom  about 
275  pe^  square  mile. 
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rooted  habits,  which  the  Spanish  gentiy  have  adopted,  of 
crowding  into  townsi  instead  of  spreading  themselves  over  the 
country.  Each  of  these  would  require  a  separate  dissertation. 
That  the  long  continued  wars^  the  expulsion  of  the  Jews  and 
Moors,  the  epidemical  sickness  of  the  Southern  provinces,  and 
the  plague  of  1348,  were  severe  checks  to  population  cannot 
be  denied.  Italy  and  other  countries,  however,  have  long  ago 
recovered  from  the  depopulation  caused  by  that  pestilence. 
But  in  Spain  that  calamity  prepared  the  way  for  political  evils, 
which  have  ever  since  been  severely  felt..  Two-thirds  of  the 
whole  population  were  suddenly  swept  away,  and  many  of  the 
villages  being  left  totally  destitute  of  inhabitants,  the  survivors 
in  others,  obtained  possession  of  vast  tracts  of  waste  land.* 
The  grounds  of  several  villages  and  towns  were  united  in  one 
domain,  and  became  a  public  pasture.  Hence  proceeds  the 
great  extent  of  commons  in  most  parts  of  Spain,  by  which  that 
country  is  distinguished  from  all  others  in  Europe.  The  gran- 
dees also  obtained,  at  the  same  time,  enormous  grants  of  land  ; 
and  these  pernicious  arrangements  have  proved  a  lasting  ob« 
fitacle  to  agriculture,  and  consequently  to  population.  To  this 
may  also  be  added,  the  maesta,  or  sheep  system,  already  men- 
tioned. But  the  number  of  the  clergy  is  a  circumstance  com- 
mon to  all  Catholic  countries,  and  less  than  three  centuries 
ago,  was  so  to  all  Europe.  Several  countries  professing  the 
same  religion  are  at  this  day  populous,  opulent,  and  flourish- 
ing. The  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  is  not  less  attached  to  the 
Catholic  religion  than  Spain,  and  in  which  the,clergy  compose 
as  great  a  proportion  of  the  people,  is  supposed  to  have  200 
inhabitants  per  square  mile,  a  population  greatly  superior  to 
that  of  England,  or  any  other  country  of  Europe,  except  the 
kingdom  of  Batavia.  Almost  all  writers,  however,  agree  that 
the  colonization  of  America  has  been  fatal  to  the  population 
of  Spain  ;  but  a  judicious  author,  by  a  masterly  train  of  reason- 
ing, combats  this  general  theory,  and  labours  to  prove  that  not 
above  500,000  persons  have,  in  the  space  of  three  centuries, 
emigrated  from  Spain  to  America,  which  is  certainly  no  great 
shock  to  population.  This  writer  ascribes  all  the  misfortunes 

*  Brougham's  Col  Policy,  vol.  1.  p.  406. 
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of  Spain  to  the  impolitic  measures  of  her  government,  from 
the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Grenada  till  the  accession  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon.  The  decline  of  that  kingdom,  in  regard 
to  agriculture,  commerce,  and  population,  can  be  traced  only^ 
in  the  events  of  its  history. 

Political  importance  and  relations,'] — The  political  impor- 
tance of  Spain  was,  at  one  period,  seriously  felt  in  almost  every 
region  of  the  globe.  But  the  ambition,  the  avarice,  and  the 
impolicy  of  her  rulers,  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
.  centuries,  exhausted  her  immense  resources,  and  annihilated 
her  preponderating  power.  At  present  her  political  relations 
and  interests  are  on  the  side  of  Great  Britain,  and  promise  to 
be  of  no  small  importance  in  checking  the  enormous  power 
of  the  French  empire. 

Language.']'^The  Spanish  language  is  admixture  of  Latin, 
Gothic,  and  Arabic.  It  is  grave,  sonorous,  and  exquisitely  me- 
lodious. No  European  language,  unless  we  except  the  Por- 
tuguese, which  is  only  a  sister  dialect,  is  perhaps  so  well 
adapted  to  rhetoric  or  to  epic  or  tragic  poetry.  During  the 
reigns  of  Charles  V.  and  Philip  II,  the  Spanish  was  the  fash- 
ionable language  of  Europe.  It  was  spoken  at  Paris,  at  Vien- 
na, at  Milan,  and  at  Turin.*  But  about  the  commencemept 
of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  language  as  well  as  the  fashions 
of  France  began  to  obtain  the  pre-eminence. 

Literature,] — ^The  literature  of  Spain  is  a  copious  subject, 
but  too  little  known  at  present  in  other  European  countries.f 
During  the  Moorish  domination,  a  great  number  of  Arabian 
and  Jewish  authors  of  distinguished  eminence  flourished  in 
that  country.  Since  the  first  dawn  of  letters  in  Europe,  the 
Spanish  writers  have  been  numerous,  and  equal  in  merit  to 
their  contemporaries.  Isidore  of  Seville  may  be  reckoned  the 
father  of  Spanish  literature.  Alphonso  the  Wise,  king  of  Cas*- 
tile  in  the  thirteenth  century,  has  already  been  mentioned  as 
the  compiler  of  the  famous  Alphonsine  tables  of  Astronomy. 

•  Voltaire  Hist.  General  de  I'Europe,  par.  5. 

t  Lord  Holland  has  rendered  great  service  to  the  public,  in  making 
better  known  the  merits  of  Spanish  literature,  by  his  valuable  '*  Life  of 
Lopez  de  Vega."  And  to  Mr.  Southey  we  are  greatly  indebted  for  an 
excellent  translation  of  the  celebrated  Chronicle  of  the  Cid. 
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He  also  nvrote  a  celebrated  treatise  of  philosophy  under  the 
three  heads  of  physical,  rational,  and  moral.  John  II,  king  of 
Castile  in  the  fifteenth  century,  merits  a  name  among  the  pa- 
trons and  restorers  of  literature ;  and  many  of  the  early  Spa- 
nish monarchs  encouraged  learning  and  genius.  If  we  except 
natural  philosophy,  the  progress  of  which  has  been  checked 
by  the  terrors  of  the  inquisition,  the  Spaniards  of  a  more  mo- 
dern period  have  distinguished  themselves  in  every  depart- 
ment of  literature,  it  is  unnecessary  to  mention  Cervantes, 
Quivedo,  Santillana,  Garcilasso,  and  Lopez  de  Vega,  whose 
works  are  celebrated  throughout  Europe.  The  names  of  Boycr 
and  Feejoo  have  recently  attracted  the  attention  and  respect 
of  the  learned ;  and  the  line  of  royal  authors  has  not  yet  failed, 
an  elegant  translation  of  Sallust  having  been  published  by  the_ 
Prince  of  Asturias,  heir  apparent  to  the  monarchy. 

Polite  arts.'} — In  the  polite  arts,  the  Spaniards  have  also 
discovered  an  elevated  genius.  The  number  of  native  painters 
is  great,  and  their  merits  unquestionable.  Many  of  their  works 
adorn  the  magiHficent  churches  and  palaces  of  Spain,  and  are 
little,  if  any  thing  inferior  to  those  of  the  celebrated  Italian 
masters. 

Education.'] — In  Spain,  as  in  most  other  countries,  the  edu- 
cation of  the  lower  classes  appears  to  be  neglected.  But  re- 
cent accounts  throw  so  little  light  upon  the  subject,  that  con- 
clusions can  be  drawn  only  from  general  existing  circum- 
stances. The  neglect  of  travellers  in  making  so  few  inquiries 
into  the  state  of  popular  education,  betrays  a  great  want  of  ob- 
servation in  regard  to  th«  general  history  of  mankind  ;  but  it 
is  a  much  greater  misfortune,  that  in  almost  all  countries, 
Protestant*  and  Catholic,  so  little  attention  is  paid  to  a  subject 
so  important  in  its  consequences. 

C/iniuer^tYtef.]*— Spain,  however,  may  boast  of  upwards  of 
twenty  universities,  of  which,  that  of  Salamanca  is  the  most 
celebrated.  But  as  the  system  of  Aristotle  in  philosophy  and 
logic,  and  that  of  Thomas  Aquinas  in  theologn^,  continue  invio- 
late, neither  this  nor  any  of  the  other  Spanish  universities, 
can  be  supposed  to  contribute  in  any  great  degree  to  the  ad- 
vancement of  knowledge.  The  distinguished  merit  of  the 
Spanish  writers,  therefore,  is  rather  the  effect  of  native  genius^ 
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than  of  previous  iMtniction.  After  alli  literature  is  far  from 
being  generally  diffused  ia  Spaiu.  Publications  are  rsre,  in 
consequence  of  the  inquisitorial  restrictions^  which  have  so  long 
cramped  the  exertions  of  the  human  mind.  In  this  respect 
Spain  and  Portugal  are  in  the  same  predicament* 

Manners  and  customs, '\'^The  manners  of  the  Spaniards  are 
distinguished  by  their  ceremonious  formality.  Since  the  ac* 
cession  of  the  family  of  fiourbon,  a  slight  tincture  of  Franch 
manners  has  been  blended  with  the  Spanish  gi*avity ;  but  much 
less  than  might  be  expected ;  and  tlie  prohibition  of  slouched 
hats  and  long  cloaks  excited  a  serious  insun*ection.  Cicisbeism 
is  one  of  the  distinguishing  characierisUcs  of  the  Spanish,  as 
well  as  of  the  Italian  morals,  only  with  this  difference,  that  in 
Italy  the  Cicisbei  are  commonly  gentlemen,  but  in  Spain,  very 
frequently  monks  and  ecclesiastics.  The  bull  fights  have  been 
justly  regarded  as  a  striking  feature  of  the  Spanish  and  Por- 
tuguese diversions.  Every  town  of  note  in  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal has  a  spacious  square,  destined  to  this  amusement.  The 
chief  actors  in  the  bull  lights  are  the  Picadors,  mounted  on 
horseback,  and  armed  with  lances,  and  the  Chulos  on  foot. 
These  two  classes  of  assailants  sustain  and  relieve  each  other 
in  their  attacks  on  the  bull.  Some  of  these  are  persons  who 
make  this  their  profession,  and  act  for  hire  ;  others  are  young 
gentlemen  and  nobles,  who  thus  exhibit  their  courage,  and 
dexterity,  and  recommend  themselves  to  their  mistresses. 
The  Matador  finishes  the  scene,  by  despatching  the  bull  with 
a  blow  in  the  place  where  the  spinal  marrow  joins  to  the  head 
Sometimes  they  throw  a  rope  over  his  head,  and  entangle 
him  in  a  strong  net,  after  the  manner  of  hunting  wild  bulls  in 
America.  The  amusements  of  ^ople  of  rank,  conaist  chiefly 
in  dancing  and  cards.  The  theatre  is  little  frequented,  and 
the  mediocrity  of  the  drama  has  already  been  mentioned.  The 
siesta,  or  noon  sleep,  is  universal  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  dur- 
ing which  time  of  repose  all  is  as  still  as  at  miduight. 

Persons  and  national  c^arflrfer.]— The  Spaniards  are  gene- 
rally tall  and  strong,  and  less  inclined  to  corpulence  than  any 
other  people  of  Europe.*     They  are  remarkably  active  and 

•  See  compariBonnfthe  Spaninrd  and -Portug'uese,  under  the  article 
<Portug^l.  It  is  to  be  oRservcd  that  black  hair  and  black  eyes  are  coxn« 
inon  to  all  the  people  of  southern  Europe. 
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Strong,  extremely  abstemioust  and  capable  of  bearing  great 
exiremes  of  heat  and  cold.*  In  regard  to  their  genius  enough 
has  been  said  to  shew,  that  in  this  respect  the  Spaniards  arc 
equal  to  any  nation  of  the  globe.  The  Spanish  character  is,  on 
many  accounts,  highly  respectable.  Their  intolerant  bigotry 
has  in  a  great  measure  subsided,  as  well  as  theor  furious  jea- 
lousy. The  most  pernicious  trait  in  the  national  character,  is 
the  pride  of  birth  and  ancestry,  and  the  aversion  which  the  no- 
bility and  gentry  have  to  agriculture  and  trade.  In  1787, 
when  the  whole  population  of  Spain,  according  to  the  returns, 
amounted  to  10,268,150,  exclusive  of  the  clergy,  the  kingdom 
contained  no  less  than  480,589  hidalgos,  or  persons  of  noble 
birth  ;  and  of  these  401,040  were  in  the  provinces  of  the  As- 
turias,  Biscay,  Gallicia,  Burgos,  and  Leon.f  Great  numbers 
of  those  'Were  undoubtly  very  poor ;  but  all  too  proud  to  en- 
gage in  agricultural  or  commercial  pursuits.  This  national 
pride,  however,  is  counterbalanced  by  many  excellent  quali- 
ties. Generosity,  courage,  and  greatness  of  mind,  characterize 
the  higher  ranks  of  Spaniards ;  and  their  traders  are  celebrat- 
ed for  their  integrity. 

•  Link's  Travels,  p.  129. 

t  Townsend's  Travels,  vol.  2.  p.  213,  214. 
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